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CHAPTER   I. 

FROM   THE  ACCESSION   OF   CHARLES   I.    TO    THE    DEATH    OF 
STRAFFORD.      A.D.    1625    TO   A.D.    1641. 

CHARLES  I.  was  married  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  As  the  queen  was  a  Romanist,  the 
Irish  recusants  were  led  to  entertain  high  hopes  when  he 
commenced  his  reign  ;  for  they  argued  that  a  prince,  who 
permitted  his  wife  to  attend  their  worship,  could  not  well 
refuse  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  his  subjects  across 
the  Channel.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  also  inspired  them 
with  encouragement.  They  were  aware  that  his  treasury  was 
exhausted ;  that  money  was  urgently  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  involved  ;  and  that  the 
necessary  funds  could  not  be  expected  from  a  vote  of  his 
English  parliament.  By  an  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribution, 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  grant  them 
toleration.  So  confident  were  they  of  success,  that  they 
began  to  celebrate  their  services  as  openly  as  if  they  had 
already  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  government.1  The 


1  A  contemporary  R.C.  ecclesiastic  and  an  Irishman,  thus  describes  the  state  of 
his  Church  at  this  period  : — "  Catholics  were  honoured  with  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  town  and  country  in  many  places  ;  and  Catholic  lawyers  were  permitted, 
without  difficulty,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  The  bishops  exercised  their  episcopal 
functions  ;  the  priests,  their  parochial  duties ;  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
Ireland  had  religious  communities,  which  lodged  in  houses  hired  for  the  purpose, 
and  were  not  prohibited  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  orders.  They  had  not, 
it  is  true,  any  formal  permission  for  these  duties,  but  they  were  tolerated  and 
connived  at.  ...  Our  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  had  no 
regular  or  fixed  revenues  or  property ;  they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  clergy,  were 

B   2 
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Protestant  party  took  the  alarm  ;  and  their  hierarchy,  headed 
by  Primate  Ussher,  denounced  the  proposed  indulgence.  A 
protest,  designated,  "The  judgment  of  divers  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  Ireland  concerning  Toleration  of 
Religion,"  was  accordingly  drawn  up  ;  and  in  this  document 
the  prelates  declare  it  to  be  "  a  grievous  sin  "  to  consent  that 
the  errorists  "  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  profess 
their  faith  and  doctrine."  l 

We  of  the  present  day  may  be  astonished  to  find  men  of 
intelligence  and  piety  maintaining  such  positions  ;  but  we  are 
to  remember  that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  this 
doctrine  had  been  currently  believed  throughout  Christendom. 
The  Papal  Church  still  continued  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  deny 
the  lawful  authority  of  Protestant  princes.  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
had  recently  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  had  exhorted  British 
and  Irish  Romanists  to  lose  their  lives  rather  than  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.2  The  pretensions  put  forth  in  this  docu- 
ment were  dangerous  alike  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  for 
the  proud  pontiff  claimed  implicit  obedience;  and  affirmed 
that  the  condemned  form  of  oath  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
the  Catholic  Church  out  of  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  the 
Almighty.  Protestants  feared  that  any  legal  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Romanists  to  celebrate  their  worship  would 
lead  to  their  political  ascendency ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
opposed  so  strenuously  their  claim  for  toleration.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  King  was  not  unwilling  to  concede 
the  required  privilege.  The  recusants — aware  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him — proceeded,  in  various  ways,  to  re- 
occupy  the  position  lost  at  the  Reformation.  Churches  were 
seized  for  their  accommodation ;  new  friaries  and  nunneries 


supported  by  the  voluntary  munificence  of  the  Catholics,  who  ....  supplied  all 
their  der°y,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of 
life.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  priest  entered  a  house,  the  whole  family  fell  on  their  knees 
and  humbly  asked  his  blessing." — Cambrensis  Eversuf,  by  Kelly,  iii.  117,  119,  121. 

1  Leland,  ii.  481-2.  This  Protest  was  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Cashel  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  Down  and  Connor, 
Derry,  Cork  and  Cloyne,  Killala,  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  Dromore,  Wa'erford 
and  Lismore,  and  Limerick.  It  may  be  found  in  Eirington's  Ussher,  pp.  73-74. 

8  This  Bull  is  dated  3Oth  of  May,  1626.  See  King,  Supplementary  Volume 
pp.  1395-6. 
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were  established ;  their  ecclesiastical  discipline — often  in- 
volving civil  punishment — was  boldly  administered  ;  and, 
even  in  Dublin,  another  College  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the 
University.1  The  Lord  Deputy  at  length  interfered  and 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "  the  late  intermission  of 
legal  proceedings"  against  persons  professing  to  derive  their 
authority  from  the  See  of  Rome  "  had  bred  such  an  ex- 
travagant insolence  and  presumption  in  them,  that  he  was 
necessitated  to  charge  and  command  them,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their  Popish  rites  and 
ceremonies." 2  But  this  manifesto  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most scorn.3  Not  long  afterwards  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites, 
arrayed  in  the  habit  of  their  order,  ventured,  in  one  of  the 
most  public  thoroughfares  of  Dublin,  to  celebrate  their  ritual. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Protestant  Archbishop, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assembly.4  But  the  sturdy  friars 
were  not  easily  intimidated.  They  opposed  force  to  force ; 
and,  backed  by  the  crowd  around  them,  successfully  repelled 
their  assailants.  His  Grace,  Primate  Bulkeley,  managed, 
with  difficulty,  to  escape  personal  violence  by  taking  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  dwelling  house.5 

Before  the  Reformation  bishops  had  large  magisterial 
powers ;  they  could  inflict  civil  penalties  on  those  who  in- 
curred spiritual  censures  ;  they  could  whip,  fine,  incarcerate, 
and  even  consign  to  death.  The  Protestant  prelates  suc- 
ceeded to  their  jurisdiction.  Their  authority  was  soon  con- 
siderably curtailed  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  Irish 
Churchmen  were  forbidden  to  "  keep  any  prisons  of  their 
own "  for  the  confinement  of  ecclesiastical  offenders.6  But 
still  they  were  expected  to  perform  services  totally  unbefitting 
their  character.  When  Primate  Bulkeley  hastened,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  military,  to  disperse  a  congregation  met 
for  what  he  deemed  heretical  worship,  he  was  only  acting  as 
Archbishops  had  often  done  before ;  and  yet  he  was  uselessly 


1  Leland,  iii.  3.  2  Leland,  iii.  5. 

3  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher,  pp.  94-5.  4  Ibid,  p.  105. 

»  Ibid.  '  Leland,  ii.  485. 
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irritating  and  alienating  those  whom  he  should  have  rather 
sought  to  conciliate  and  enlighten.  Government  felt  bound 
to  support  him  in  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  ordered  the 
house  in  which  the  riot  had  occurred  to  be  demolished.  To 
demonstrate  more  fully  "its  determination  to  maintain  the 
laws,  it  suppressed  the  Popish  College  ;  and  bestowed  the 
buildings  pertaining  to  it  on  the  Protestant  University.1 

Some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  were, 
however,  pursuing  a  more  excellent  way  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Archbishop  Ussher  was  en- 
deavouring to  win  over  intelligent  Romanists  by  convincing 
them  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Nor 
did  he  labour  without  encouragement.  He  had  already  made 
some  notable  converts  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Lord  Mordant, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough.  His  Lordship  had  been  a 
zealous  Romanist ;  but  he  was  married  to  a  Protestant — the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Howard  Lord  Effingham.2  He  was 
exceedingly  anxious  for  his  wife's  conversion  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  each  should  choose  a  divine  to 
hold  a  disputation  in  their  presence  on  the  points  controverted. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  discussion,  the  Romish  champion — 
a  priest  named  Beaumont — failed  to  appear ;  and  sent  an  ex- 
cuse, stating  that  he  had  forgotten  his  arguments.  His  Lord- 
ship saw  through  this  ridiculous  apology  ;  and,  convinced  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  Archbishop,  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.3 About  the  same  time,  Ussher  gained  another  impor- 
tant convert  in  Mr.  James  Dillon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ros- 
common.  "  He  made  it  his  business,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  to  reclaim  those  deluded  people  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  their  infancy  ; 
for  which  end  he  began  to  converse  more  frequently  and  more 
familiarly  with  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  that  persuasion,  as 
also  with  divers  of  the  inferior  sort  that  dwelt  near  him, 
inviting  them  often  to  his  house,  and  discoursing  with  them 
with  great  mildness  of  the  chief  tenets  of  their  religion ;  by 

1  Elrington,  p.  106.  2  /£/</.  p>  68. 

3  The  Countess  of  Peterborough  was  ever   afterwards  the   attached  friend  of 
Ussher  ;  and  her  kindness  soothed  and  comforted  him  in  his  last  days.— Elrington, 
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which  gentle  usage  he  was  strangely  successful,  convincing 
many  of  them  of  their  errors,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  l 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  as  a  body,  / 
followed  the  example  of  Ussher,  Protestantism  would  have  I  • 
soon  made  great  progress  all  over  Ireland.  The  people  in  * 
many  places  had  not  yet  acquired  that  deep  antipathy  to  the 
reformed  faith  which  various  causes  have  since  contributed  to 
produce ;  though  the  priests  were  zealous  and  faf  more 
numerous  than  the  episcopal  clergy,  they  were  rapacious  and 
domineering;2  and,  though  not  so  much  disgraced  by  open 
licentiousness  as  in  former  days,  their  example  was  still 
far  from  edifying.  But  the  pious  Primate  had  few  imitators. 
So  loud  were  the  complaints  as  to  inefficiency  that  in  April 
1630  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  four  Irish 
Archbishops.  In  this  communication  he  roundly  asserts  that 
"  the  clergy  were  not  so  careful,  as  they  ought  to  be,  either  of 
God's  service,  or  of  the  honour  of  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession, in  removing  all  pretences  to  scandal  in  their  lives  and 
conversation."  "  There  is,"  he  adds,  "  a  complaint  .  .  .  that 
some  bishops  there  [in  Ireland],  when  livings  fall  vacant  in 
their  gift,  do  either  not  dispose  of  them  so  soon  as  they 
ought,  but  keep  the  profits  in  their  own  hands3  to  the 
hindrance  of  God's  service,  and  great  offence  of  good  people  ; 
or  else  they  give  them  to  young  and  mean  men,  which  only 


1  Parr's  Life,  p.  39  ;  quoted  by  Elrington,  p.  109. 

2  Bedell  states  that,  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  every 
parish  had  its  priest ;  and  some,  two  or  three  each.      The  people  had  to  pay 
"  double  tithes,"  that  is,  to  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  clergy.  The  friars, 
by  their  importunate  begging,  impoverished  the  community.      They  levied  collec- 
tions "three,  four,  five  or  six  pounds  at  a  sermon."      See  Bedell's  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  November  1633,  in  Burnett's  Life,  p.  55,  and 
Mant,  i.  436. 

3  Clogy  states  that  Thomas  Moygne,  who  was  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from  1612  to 
1629,   and  who  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bedell,   "had  setup  such  a 
shop  of  mundina'ion  and  merchandise,    as  if  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
belong'ug  to  episcopacy,  had  been  ordinarily  vendible   commodities,    as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  ....  orders  and  livings  sold  to  those  that  could  pay  the  greatest 
fines." — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Episcopate  of  Baiell,  pp.  34,  35.     London,  1862. 
Clogy  was  Bedell's  son-in-law. 
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bear  the  name,  reserving  the  greatest  part  of  the  benefice  to 
themselves." l  Under  such  caretakers  Protestantism  could 
not  be  expected  to  flourish.  No  wonder  an  Irishman  is 
reported  at  this  time  to  have  remarked  sarcastically  that  "the 
king's  priests  were  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Pope."  2 

But  though  the  general  condition  of  Irish  Protestantism 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  there  were  a  few,  like  Ussher,  who 
were  faithfully  endeavouring  to  promote  its  improvement. 
Among  these  William  Bedell  is  entitled  to  most  honourable 
notice.  This  great  and  good  man — who  was  born  in  Essex  in 
1570 — had  for  some  time  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  Venice.  During  his  residence  in  that  city  he 
became  acquainted  with  Father  Paul,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent — a  divine  who  possessed  vast  influence  among 
his  countrymen,  and  who  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in 
their  republic.  The  prudence,  sagacity,  and  profound  scholar- 
ship of  the  English  chaplain  commended  him  much  to  his 
Italian  friend,  who  was,  it  seems,  at  one  time  half  inclined 
to  pass  over  to  Protestantism.  When  Bedell  returned  to  his 
native  land,  he  was  known  as  a  learned  and  exemplary 
clergyman  ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Provostship  of  Dublin  College  in  1627,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office.3  Two  years  afterwards  he  became  bishop  of  the 
two  Sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  Though  he  had  now 


1  See  this  letter  in  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussker,  pp.  106-8.    The  most  remarkable 
episcopal  offender  in  the  way  of  pluralities  was  Michael  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore  from  1619  to  1635,  wno  was  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  so  avaricious  that  "he  would  have  done  anything,  or  sold  any 
man,  for  sixpence  profit. "— ELRINGTON,  p.  107,  note. 

2  This  statement  was  made  by  an  Irishman  in  presence  of  Bedell  on  a  public 
occasion. — Burnet's  Bedell,  p.  59- 

3  "  He  was  chosen  by  all  the  Fellows  that  had  never  seen  him  ;  written  to  by  the 
famous  Doctor  Ussher,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  that  bad  heard  great  things  of  him  ; 
and  required  by  the  King  to  accept    the  calling." — CLOGY'S  Memoir,  pp.  28-9. 
London,    1862.     Bedell  introduced  several  changes  into  the  College.     He  was 
himself  a  married  man  ;  and  before  his  time  the   Fellows  were  not   bound   to 
celibacy;  but  he  induced  his  colleagues  to  adopt  a  law  to  ihe  effect  that  "no 
married  man  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  scholar  or  a  Fellow."     He  also  caused  a 
statute  to  be  enacted  requiring  that  "an  Irish  lecture  be  read  pub'.ickly  in  the 
hall."     In  his  time  whipping  \vas  part  of  the  College  discipline.     See  his  Life  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Monck  Mason,  pp.  147,  149,  161,  164.     London,  1843. 
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reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  addressed  himself,  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  diligence,  to  the  performance  of  his 
episcopal  duties.  He  very  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  papal  pastors  within  his  dioceses  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  antipathy  to  Protestantism  which  they 
manifested,  he  found  them  very  ignorant,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  wallowing  in  impurity.1  But,  believing  that  if  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  was  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in 
Ireland,  it  must  be  propagated  by  those  who  already  had 
influence  with  the  people,  he  sought  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  priests  ;  and  he  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  persuading  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  They  had  never  before  seen  such  a  specimen 
of  enlightened  godliness — for  his  piety  was  a  commentary  on 
his  teaching  ;  and  they  could  not  well  resist  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  his  life  and  doctrine.  Some  of  the  Protestants 
were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  when  he  bestowed  Church 
livings  on  a  number  of  the  converts — as  they  could  not  believe 
them  sincere ;  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  he  had  not 
misplaced  his  confidence.  When  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
when  powerful  inducements  were  presented  to  them  to  return 
to  Popery,  all,  with  a  single  exception,  remained  steadfast  in 
their  attachment  to  Protestantism.2 


1  "  By  his  lenity  and  moderation  many  priests  and  friars  that  were  still  brought 
in  [to  his  episcopal  court]  for  fornication    or  adultery,   were  prevailed  with  to 
renounce  their  uncleanness,  and  to  have  good  thoughts  of  the  reformed  religion, 
that  had  appointed  unto  mankind  an  antidote  against  all  filth iness  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  by  holy  and  honourable  marriage,  as  the  bishop  often  told  them  in  court ; 
and  several  of  them  were   converted   from  Popery  and   did    marry." — CLOGY'S 
Memoir,  p.  86.     Though  the  Irish  priests  had  been  gradually  improving  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  an  intelligent  and  pious  contempordry  speaks  of  them 
at  this  time  as  "generally  ignorant  dolts  living  in  whoredom  and  drunkenness. " — 
ADAIR'S  Narrative,  p.  27. 

2  Burnet's   Bedell,    pp.    90,    91.       "There   was  a  learned  friar,  called  Daniel 
O'Creane,  on  whom  the  bishop  had  bestowed  a  good  living,  there  not  being  one 
Protestant  in  the  whole  parish  ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Perkins,  and 
did   much  good,   and   did  turn   many   away  from    Popish  iniquity,   and  did  not 
fall  away  upon   the  Rebellion,  as  many  hypocrites  and  false  converts  did  ;  but 
stood  man'uliy  against  all  violence  and  spoil  and  terror,  and  escaped  to  Dublin  at 
length,  naked  and  bare  ;  and  the  first  money  that  God  sent  him  he  laid  out  for 
an  English  Bible,  as  I  did  see when  he  had  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head, 
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Bedell  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  clergy.  He  was  wont  to  address  them  as  his  brethren  and 
\i\sfellow-presbyters;  he  examined  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  their  presence  ;  and,  without  their  approbation,  he  would 
not  proceed  to  ordination.1  Finding  that  the  interests  of 
religion  had  been  grievously  damaged  by  pluralities,  he 
endeavoured  to  inaugurate  a  reform  ;  and  he  commenced  the 
work  by  voluntarily  resigning  the  See  of  Ardagh.2  By  thus 
deliberately  surrendering  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
revenues,  he  demonstrated  his  consistency  and  self-denial ; 
and  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  clergy 
that  they  followed  his  example.  Each  of  them  was  henceforth 
satisfied  with  a  single  parish.3  Bedell  preached  constantly 
twice  every  Lord's  day  in  his  cathedral,  and  always  catechised 
in  the  afternoon  before  sermon.4  "  His  voice,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  low  and  mournful ;  but,  as  his  matter 
was  excellent,  so  there  was  a  gravity  in  his  looks  that  struck 
his  auditors."5 

The  New  Testament  had  already  appeared  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  :6  but  the  Bishop  was  most  desirous  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  whole  Bible  in  Irish.  He  engaged  one  of  the 
best  native  scholars  in  the  country  to  undertake  the  work ; 
and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  in  its  execution,  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  commenced  to  learn  the  language  himself — 

nor  relief  for  his  body,  but  eleemosynary." — CLOGY'S  Memoir,  p.  97.  The  only 
clerical  apostate  was  a  wretch  named  Brady,  who  himself  perished  in  the  Rebel- 
lion.— Ibid.  p.  98. 

1  Burnet's  Bedell,  pp.  38,  56.  Clogy  adds  : — "  He  observed  not  ....  bow- 
ing at  the  word  or  name  of  Jesus,  bowing  to  the  communion-table  ....  and 
towards  the  east  and  such  like,  all  founded  on  ignorance  and  superstition.  .  .  .  He 
desired  no  instrumental  music  in  his  cathedral — as  organs  or  the  like — no  more 
than  in  other  parochial  churches,  but  vocal  and  spiritual  singing." — Memoir, 
pp.  139,  140. 

a  He  obtained,  as  his  successor  in  Ardagh,  John  Richardson,  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit.  "  He  (Richardson)  was  peculiar  for  a  very  grave  countenance  and  his  being 
extraordinary  Textuary. "  He  left  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion,  and  died 
at  London  in  1654.  He  published  Observations  and  Explanations  on  the  Old 
Testament,  by  way  of  Addition  to  the  Annotations  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. — 
Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  184.  3  Burnet's  Bedell,  p.  39. 

4  Ibid.  p.   113.  5  Ibid. 

6  See  before,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.  Bedell  published  an  Irish  Catechism.  For  an 
account  of  it  see  Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  162. 
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hoping  to  be  able  to  render  some  assistance  in  the  way  of 
revision.  "  Always  after  dinner  or  supper  he  read  over  a 
chapter ;  and,  as  he  compared  the  Irish  translation  with  the 
English,  so  he  compared  the  English  with  the  Hebrew  and 
the  seventy  [Greek]  interpreters,  or  with  Diodati's  Italian 
version — which  he  valued  highly."1  He  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  proceed  without  disturbance  in  this  noble  under- 
taking. Romanists,  of  course,  looked  on  it  with  aversion  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  some  of  his  own  brethren  stirred  up 
opposition.  Archbishop  Laud,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
regarded  it  with  disfavour ;  and  prevailed  on  the  Irish  Vice- 
roy to  concur  with  him  in  his  views.2  The  translator,  on 
frivolous  grounds,  was  subjected  to  annoyance  and  persecution ; 
and  the  work,  when  finished,  remained  long  in  manuscript.3 
About  half  a  century  afterwards  it  appeared  in  print — the 
pious  and  patriotic  Robert  Boyle  .having  then  undertaken  the 
expense  of  its  publication.4 

When  Ussher  and  Bedell  were  labouring,  in  the  spirit  of 
true  evangelists,  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in 
Ireland,  others  in  the  northern  province  were  employed  with 
equal  assiduity  and  success  in  the  same  service.  Colonists 
from  Scotland  had  now  taken  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  waste  lands  in  Down  and  Antrim,  and  had  happily  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  pastors  of  eminent  ability.  These 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  men  of  a  very  different  class  from 
the  mass  of  the  episcopal  clergy  around  them  :  most  of  them 
were  gentlemen5  by  birth  ;  some  of  them  were  scions  of  noble 


1  Burnet's  Bedell,  p.  93.     The  native  Irishman,  employed  to  make  the  Irish 
version,  translated  from  the  English  Bible  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Bedell  was 
obliged  to  revise  his  translation  as  described  in  the  text. 

2  Burnet's  Bedell,  pp.  101,  IO2. 

3  Bedell  is  said  to  have  committed  his  version  to  the  care  of  Sheridan,  a  con- 
verted pritst,  who  became  a  Protestant  minister  in  his  diocese.   The  manuscript  was 
handed  over  by  Sheridan  to  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  who 
communicated  the  fact  to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  suggested  its  publication.     Brief  Sketch 
of  Various  Attempts  to  Diffuse  a  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  Medium 
of  the  Irish  Language,  p.  21.     Dublin,  1818. 

4  Mr.  Boyle  expended  .£700  on  this  object.     See  Clogy's  Memoir,  p.  125,  note. 

5  Edward  Brice  was  brother  to  tie  Laird  of  Airth ;  Robert  Blair  and  others 
were   also   gentlemen  by  birth.     See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.     Art.   "  Bruce  of 
Scoutbush  and  Kilroot." 
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families  ; l  they  had  received  a  superior  education  ;  and  they 
excelled  as  instructive  and  impressive  preachers.  Their  en- 
lightened zeal  soon  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  laboured  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  awakenings  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  now  occurred  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
island.  "  At  Oldstone,"  2  says  a  contemporary,  "  God  made 
use  of  [the  minister]  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  a  lewd  and 
secure  people  thereabouts.  .  .  .  The  hearers  finding  them- 
selves condemned  by  the  mouth  of  God  speaking  in  his  Word, 
fell  into  such  anxiety  and  terror  of  conscience  that  they 
looked  on  themselves  as  altogether  lost  and  damned  ;  and 
this  work  appeared  not  in  one  single  person  or  two,  but 
multitudes  were  brought  to  understand  their  way  and  to  cry 
out,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  I  have 
seen  them  myself  stricken  into  a  swoon  with  the  word  ;  yea, 
a  dozen  in  one  day  carried  out  of  doors  as  dead,  so  marvellous 
was  the  power  of  God  smiting  their  hearts  for  sin,  condemning 
and  killing.  And  of  these  were  none  of  the  weaker  sex  or 
spirit,  but  indeed  some  of  the  boldest  spirits,  who  formerly 
feared  not  with  their  swords  to  put  a  whole  market-town  in  a 
fray ;  yet,  in  defence  of  their  stubbornness,  cared  not  to  lie  in 
prison  and  in  the  stocks ;  and,  being  incorrigible,  were  as  ready 
to  do  the  like  next  day.  I  have  heard  one  of  them,  then  a 
mighty  strong  man,  now  a  mighty  Christian,  say,  that  his  end 
in  coming  to  church  was  to  consult  with  his  companions  how 
to  work  some  mischief.  And  yet,  at  one  of  these  sermons,  was 
he  so  catched  that  he  was  fully  subdued.  But  why  do  I  speak 
of  him  ?  We  knew,  and  yet  know  multitudes  of  such  men  who 
sinned  and  still  gloried  in  it,  because  they  feared  not  man, 
yet  are  now  patterns  of  society,  fearing  to  sin  because  they 
fear  God.  And  this  spread  through  the  country  to  admira- 
tion, especially  about  that  river,  commonly  called  the  Six 
Mile  Wrater,  for  there  this  work  began  at  first."3 


1  Josias  Welsh  of  Templepatrick  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lord  Ochiltree  ; 
James  Hamilton  of  Killinchy  was  nephew  to  the  first  Lord  Clandehoy  ;  and  John 
Livingston  of  Killinchy  was  great-grandson  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingston. 

a  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  An'rim. 

3  Stewart's  History,  as  quoted  by  Reid,  i.  107,  loS.     The  Six  Mile  Water  runs 
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This  movement  excited  general  attention.  Episcopalians 
and  Romanists,1  as  well  as  others,  were  awakened  ;  and  were 
thus  added  to  the  Presbyterian  congregations.  The  ministers 
agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month 
in  the  town  of  Antrim — where  the  parish  church  was  at  their 
service,  and  where  they  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  landlord,  Sir  John  Clotworthy.  "  The  day  was  spent  in 
fasting  and  prayer  and  public  preaching,"  says  Livingston, 
one  of  the  officiating  pastors.  "  Commonly  two  preached 
every  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  We  used  to  come 
together  the  Thursday  night  before,  and  stayed  the  Friday 
night  after,  and  consulted  much  about  such  things  as  con- 
cerned the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God.  .  .  .  Such  as  laid 
religion  to  heart  used  to  convene  to  these  meetings,  especially 
out  of  the  Six  Mile  Water  valley,  which  was  nearest  hand, 
and  where  was  the  greatest  number  of  religious  people ;  and 
frequently  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Friday's  meeting,  the 
communion  was  celebrated  in  one  or  other  of  our  parishes." 
"  This  blessed  work  of  conversion,  which  was  of  several  years' 
continuance,  spread,"  says  Blair,  one  of  the  ministers,  "beyond 
the  bounds  of  Antrim  and  Down  to  the  skirts  of  neighbouring 
counties.  .  .  .  Preaching  and  praying  were  so  pleasant  in  those 
days,  and  hearers  so  eager  and  greedy,  that  no  day  was  long 
enough,  nor  any  room  great  enough,  to  answer  their  strong 
desires  and  large  expectations."2 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work  of  this  nature  could 
proceed  without  interruption.  It  astonished  well-meaning 
Romanists,  for  they  saw  that  it  produced  a  great  moral  reform- 
ation in  those  brought  under  its  influence :  it  shook  their 
confidence  in  their  own  system  :  and  their  clergy  became 
alarmed.  Two  friars,  trained  at  Salamanca — who  seem  to 
have  valued  themselves  on  their  controversial  ability — accord- 
ingly challenged  Blair  and  Welsh,  two  of  the  Presbyterian 

past  Ballynure,    Ballyclare,  and  Ttmplepatrick,  and  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at. 
Antrim. 

1  About  this  time  several  of  the  native  Irish,  who  were  afterwards  noted  as  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  Protestants.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Owen  O'Connolly,  who  saved  Dublin  Castle  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641  ;  and  Jeremiah  O'Quin,  who  became  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

2  Reid,  i.  127. 
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ministers,  to  a  public  discussion.  The  invitation  was  willingly 
accepted ;  and  the  terms  of  the  disputation  were  arranged ;  but, 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  the  monks  failed  to  make  their 
appearance.1  Various  episcopal  clergymen  also  seemed  desi- 
rous to  engage  in  controversy  ;  but  the  ministers  would  gladly 
have  avoided  a  collision  with  the  officials  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established,  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  enjoyed  a 
rather  precarious  toleration.  At  length,  however,  Mr.  Blair 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
named  Freeman.  The  disputation  took  place  in  Antrim 
Castle ;  and  the  question  selected  by  the  assailant  was  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation.  A  more  modest  divine  might  have 
chosen  for  debate  a  topic  less  awful  and  mysterious  :  but 
Arminianism  was  then  the  great  theme  of  theological  investi- 
gation ;  and  Freeman — who  had  read  some  of  the  books 
of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants — vainly  imagined  that  he  had 
mastered  all  difficulties.  He  soon,  however,  discovered  his 
mistake.  Blair — who  was  an  accomplished  scholar — had 
carefully  studied  the  subject  ;  and  he  was  a  ready  speaker, 
as  well  as  a  powerful  reasoner.  In  the  hands  of  such  an 
adversary  the  rash  impugner  of  Calvinism  could  make  only 
a  feeble  struggle.  He  quickly  became  embarrassed  ;  and  was 
compelled  to  admit  his  discomfiture.2 

Trials  of  a  more  formidable  character  awaited  the  Presby- 
terian ministers.  Of  late,  high  church  principles  had  been 
rapidly  making  way  in  England ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Puritans  were  exposed  to  new  troubles  for  nonconformity. 
Irish  Protestantism  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  same 
blighting  influence.  The  Primate  of  Armagh  listened  with 
interest  to  the  reports  of  the  great  revival  in  Down  and 
Antrim  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  future  Primate  of 
Canterbury,  heard  of  it  with  far  different  feelings — for  it 
showed  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  putting  special 
honour  on  such  ministers  as  he  was  disposed  to  disown  and 
persecute.  Ussher  invited  Blair,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Presbyterian  pastors,  to  his  house  at  Drogheda  ;3  treated 

1  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  27.  *  Ibid.  p.  30. 

3  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  had  a  residence  in  Palace  Street,  Drogheda,  and 
another  at  Termonfechan,  a  few  miles  distant,  from  which  many  of  his  letters  were 
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him,  during  his  visit,  with  marked  kindness ;  obtained  from 
him  a  minute  account  of  his  theological  sentiments  ;  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  his  guest  held  identically  his  own  views 
of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  When  Blair  even  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  his  objections  to  the  English  ritual,  the  arch- 
bishop, instead  of  being  offended  by  his  freedom,  candidly 
admitted  that  his  statements  were  unanswerable.  "  I  per- 
ceive," said  his  Grace,  "  you'll  never  be  satisfied  therein,  for 
still  you  inquire  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  I  confess  all  things 
you  except  against  might — yea,  ought  to  be  removed — but 
that  cannot  be  done."1  The  Primate  at  the  same  time  gave 
intimation  to  his  visitor  of  mischief  meditated  against  himself 
and  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  He  expressed  his  fears,  as 
Blair  himself  informs  us,  that  their  "  disaffection "  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  established  Church  would  "  mar "  their 
labours ;  he  stated  that  "he  had  been  importuned  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  against  them:"  he  declared  that,  "though  he 
would  not  for  the  world  do  that,  he  was  afraid  instruments 
would  be  found "  to  undertake  it :  and  he  added  that  "  it 
would  break  his  heart  if  their  successful  ministry  in  the  North 
were  interrupted."2  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Primate  had 
too  good  grounds  for  giving  these  notes  of  alarm. 

Laud — appointed  about  this  time  to  the  See  of  London — had  • 
already  acquired  great  political  influence.  Though  "  to  win 
souls  was  no  part  of  his  knowledge,"3  he  acted  as  if  the  chief 
end  of  a  bishop  was  to  extinguish  nonconformity.  "  His 
bigotry,"  says  a  well-informed  writer  of  his  own  Church,  "  was 
shown  in  an  uncompromising  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
ceremonial  parts  of  religion  ;  and  this  quality,  joined  with  a 
total  want  of  courtesy,  .  .  .  rendered  his  piety  suspected."4 


written.  The  house  at  Termonfechan  was  destroyed  in  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  and 
never  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  palace  in  Drogheda  was  repaired  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Primate  until  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Boulter.  It  was  then  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  there  is  now  difficulty 
in  tracing  its  site.  Elrington's  Life  of  Usshcr,  pp.  74,  75,  note. 

1  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  25. 

2  Blair  quoted  by  Reid,  i.   137. 
8  Carwithen,  ii.  73-4. 

*  These  are  the  words  of  a  learned  episcopalian.     See  Carwithen's  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ii.  74.     Second  edition.     Oxford,  1849. 
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Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  was 
filled  with  indignation  ;  for  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
there  could  be  any  true  religion  which  did  not  flow  through 
the  channel  of  episcopacy.  Echlin,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  whose  diocese  the  Scottish  preachers  were  labour- 
ing, soon  received  a  hint  from  head-quarters  that  he  must 
permit  no  irregularities  within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction. 
In  June  1630,  Blair  and  Livingston,  then  in  Scotland,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  celebrated  revival  connected  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  ;  and  their  pro- 
ceedings on  that  occasion  gave  new  offence  to  the  abettors  of 
ritualism.  Charges  were  accordingly  preferred  against  them 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  prelatists  ;  and  in  consequence,  in 
September  1631,  these  two  preachers  were  suspended  from 
the  ministry  by  Echlin."1 

The  parties  thus  placed  under  the  ban  of  episcopal  dis- 
cipline appealed  toUssher;  and  the  Primate  immediately 
required  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  to  withdraw  his 
sentence.  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  accusers 
carried  their  complaint  before  the  King  ;  and  Charles,  now 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  Laud,  sent  instructions  to 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  to  renew  the  prosecution.2  Echlin 
was  aware  that  he  had  been  already  blamed  for  neg- 
ligence ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  will  of  his  royal  master.  He  accordingly 
issued  citations,  not  only  to  the  two  ministers  already  con- 
demned, but  also  to  two  others  noted  for  their  zeal  and 
pastoral  ability;  and,  when  they  refused  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  conformity,  he  pronounced  on  them  all  a  sentence 
of  deposition.  They  long  sought  redress  in  vain.  After  much 
solicitation  they  obtained  a  brief  period  of  indulgence;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  spirit  of  intolerance  prevailed,  and  the 
door  of  the  Church  was  completely  closed  against  non- 
conformity. 

The  injury  inflicted  on  the  best  interests  of  religion  in 
Ireland  by  these  high-handed  proceedings  cannot  well  be 

1  Reid,  i.  135.  2  ibid.  i.  138. 
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over-estimated.  Down  and  Antrim  now  experienced  the 
blessing  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening  :  all  ranks  felt  the  holy 
influence  :  and  not  a  few  exhibited  the  clearest  evidences  of 
genuine  conversion  :  but  just  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel 
was  so  wonderfully  revealing  its  quickening  and  transforming 
energy,  its  light  was  put  out  by  an  episcopal  extinguisher. 
The  ministers,  now  deposed,  preached  the  doctrines  recog- 
nized by  law,  and  embodied  in  the  Confession  so  recently 
adopted :  it  was  plain,  from  their  fruits,  that  these  doctrines 
were  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion :  even  Popery  quailed  before  them,  for  the  most  accom- 
plished Jesuit  could  not  grapple  with  their  iron  logic  and 
their  triumphant  appeals  to  Scripture  testimony  :  but  they 
must  be  discountenanced  and  suppressed,  because  they  were 
offensive  to  an  arbitrary  king  and  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  Thus 
were  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  nipped  in  the 
bud ;  and  a  living  Christianity  was  sacrificed  to  the  idol  of 
uniformity. 

In  January  1632  Lord  Wentworth  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  detained  long  in  England  ; 
and  he  did  not  reach  Dublin  till  July  I633.1  The  career  of 
this  able  but  unfortunate  statesman  is  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  English  history ;  and  Ireland  was  the  theatre 
where  he  performed  not  a  few  of  his  most  daring  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Adopting  the  policy  of  Laud,  he 
resolved  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  this  country  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  he  employed  when  carrying  out  his  determination. 
He  brought  with  him  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
the  famous  Dr.  Bramhall,  a  divine  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  department  of  polemic  theology. 
Bramhall  was  a  great  stickler  for  rites  and  ceremonies  :  he 
had  an  intense  antipathy  to  Calvinism  ;  and  he  believed  that 
religion  could  be  best  propagated,  not  so  much  by  the  preach- 


1  In  this  year  an  organ  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  Cork  Cathedral. 
Richard  Boyle  was  then  bishop  of  the  diocese.  See  Brady's  Records  of  Cork, 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  iii.  53. 
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ing  of  the  word,  as  by  discipline  enforced  by  State  authority.1 
As  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed much  energy  of  character,  Wentworth  expected  that  he 
would  be  able,  to  a  great  extent,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  Ussher — who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  Arminianism 
or  Ritualism.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was 
appointed  on  a  Royal  Commission  authorized  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  and  to  report  the  result 
of  its  inquiries  to  Government.  The  abuses  brought  to  light 
by  the  Commissioners  abundantly  proved  that  the  Church 
had  been  little  better  than  a  den  of  thieves.  "  The  bishoprics 
were  wretchedly  dilapidated  by  fee-farm  grants  and  long 
leases  at  small  rents,  granted  partly  by  the  Popish  bishops  in 
'Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,2  who  resolved  to  carry  away  with 
them  as  much  as  they  could,  .  .  .  and  partly  by  their 
Protestant  successors,  who  might  fear,  perhaps,  another  turn 
of  affairs ;  and,  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
condescended  to  the  same  arts.  By  these  means,  many 
bishoprics  were  made  as  low  as  sacrilege  could  make  them. 
Cloyne  was  reduced  to  five  marks,3  .  .  •  .  Aghadoe  and 
Ardfert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  were  reduced  respectively, 
the  latter  to  about  6o/.  a  year,  and  the  former  to  \l.  is.  $d.  Of 
Limerick,  about  five  parts  in  six  were  made  away  in  fee-farms 
or  encroached  on  by  the  undertakers.  Cashel,  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  Lismore,  and  Killaloe,  all  make  the  same  complaint. 
Cork  and  Ross  fared  the  best  of  any.  .  .  .  But,  with 
this  exception,  there  was  not  one  bishopric  in  the  province  of 
Cashel  that  had  not  the  print  of  the  sacrilegious  paw  upon  it. 
.  .  .  Simony  also  was  another  evil  which  was  found  to 
prevail  very  generally  with  the  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  ( 
benefices."  4 

1  Vesey,  in  his  Life  of  Bramhall,  thus  describes  the  policy  of  Wentworth  : — 
1 '  He  knew  all  men  are  not  to  be  preached  and  disputed,  but  to  be  governed  into 
virtue  and  piety,  peace  and  unity."  See  Mant,  i.  470.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  opinion  of  Bramhall. 

8  Mant  here  unwittingly  admits  the  total  inaccuracy  of  his  previous  statement, 
that  only  two  bishops  refused  to  conform  to  Protestantism  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  See  before,  vol.  i.,  p.  379,  note  (2). 

3  A  mark  was  value  for  13*.  $d.     See  Ware's  Antiquities,  ch.  xxv. 

4  Mant,  i.  445,  446, 
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The  Royal  Commissioners  were  certainly  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  scandals  which  they  found  in  existence  ;  and 
yet,  had  we  not  their  own  explicit  testimony,  we  might  have 
hesitated  to  believe  that  any  Protestant  Church,  so  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  could  have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  de- 
generacy. "  It  is  hard  to  say,"  observes  Bramhall,  "  whether 
the  churches  be  more  ruinous  and  sordid,  or  the  people  irreve- 
rent. Even  in  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  and 
seat  of  justice  ...  we  find  one  parochial  church  converted 
to  the  Lord  Deputy's  stable  ;  a  second,  to  a  nobleman's 
dwelling-house  ;  the  choir  of  a  third  to  a  tennis-court,  and 
the  vicar  acts  the  keeper.  .  .  .  The  inferior  sort  of  ministers 
are  below  all  degrees  of  contempt  in  respect  of  their  poverty 
and  ignorance.  The  boundless  heaping  together  of  benefices, 
by  commendams  and  dispensations  in  the  superiors,  is  but  too 
apparent.  .  .  .  One  bishop  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
kingdom  doth  hold  three  and  twenty  benefices  with  cure.  .  .  , 
Seldom  any  suitor  petitions  for  less  than  three  vicarages  at  a 
time."  Bramhall  adds :  "  It  is  some  comfort  to  see  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics  cannot  laugh  at  us,  who  come  behind  none 
in  disimion  and  scandal"  1 

At  this  period  Protestantism  had  made  very  little  progress 
even  among  the  gentry  of  the  Pale.  A  large  number  of  the 
better  educated  classes  in  Dublin — many  of  the  lawyers  in- 
cluded— refused  to  conform  ;  and,  in  rural  districts,  almost  all 
persons  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were  still  Roman  Catholics.2 
About  the  time  of  Wentworth's  appointment  as  Lord  Deputy 
they  were  menaced  with  the  exaction  of  the  fines  incurred  by 
absence  from  the  services  of  the  Establishment.3  The  threat 
was  held  out  only  to  remind  them  of  the  insecurity  of  their 
position — as  the  Viceroy  had  no  present  intention  of  irritating 
the  recusants.  But  he  was  resolved  to  reconstruct  the 
Church ;  and,  above  all,  to  purge  it  of  the  leaven  of  Puri- 
tanism. As  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  penetration, 
he  saw  that  he  must  not  overlook  the  higher  education  of  the 

1  Letter  from  Bramhall  to  Laud,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  August  loth,  1633,  quoted 
by  Mant,  i.  448,  450,  452. 

2  See  Brady's  English  State  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  13,  14,  16.     London,  1869. 

3  Leland,  iii.  9. 
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kingdom  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  Dublin  until  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  University.  The  college 
was  the  training  school  for  the  ministry  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  yet,  ever  since  it  had  been  opened,  some  of  its  most  pro- 
minent office-bearers  had  been  noted  for  their  hostility  to  the 
episcopal  polity.  Its  charter  contained  no  provision  for  the 
exclusion  of  nonconformists  ;  it  conferred  on  the  Fellows  the 
power  of  self-government :  and  some  of  them  had  occasionally 
acted  in  a  way  exceedingly  offensive  to  High  Churchmen. 
Whilst  the  Irish  Confession  of  Faith  was  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  theology  of  Puritanism,  it  condemned,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  a  number  of  the  leading  principles  by  which  Laud 
and  his  party  now  began  to  be  distinguished.  Some  of  the 
Fellows  appear  to  have  adhered  more  firmly  than  others  to  its 
Calvinistic  teaching  :  divisions  had  arisen  ;  a  spirit  of  faction 
had  of  late  found  its  way  into  the  seminary ;  and,  from 
various  causes,  laxity  had  prevailed  in  the  administration  of 
academic  discipline.  Wentworth  was  determined  to  permit 
this  license  no  longer.  As  preliminary  to  further  changes, 
Laud,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor. Dr.  Robert  Ussher,  a  Calvinist,  but  a  man  of  very 
passive  character,  was  induced  to  resign  his  post  as  Provost ; 
and  William  Chappell,  an  Arminian,1  was  selected  as  his 
successor.  The  existing  statutes  were  revised  by  the  new 
Chancellor : 2  the  Fellows  were  obliged  to  accept  a  charter 
in  which  their  privileges  were  greatly  abridged ; 3  and  none 
but  those  who  would  exactly  conform  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  henceforth  to  be  admitted  to  places  of  dignity 
and  profit  in  the  University. 

In   1634  Wentworth   convened  a   Parliament;  and   made 
arrangements,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  meeting  of  a  Convo- 


1  The  change  does  not  seem  to  have  promoted  the  interests  of  literature.  The 
new  Provost  suppressed  the  teaching  of  both  Irish  and  Hebrew  in  the  University. — 
Taylor's  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  pp.  234,  235. 

*  Laud  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  September  1633. 

3  According  to  the  original  College  Charter,  the  Fellows  had  the  right  of  electing 
the  Provost  According  to  the  new  charter  that  right  was  reserved  to  the  Crown. 
The  original  charter  gave  the  Provost  and  Fellows  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  College.  By  the  new  charter  the  King  reserved  that  power 
to  himself.  See  Taylor's  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  pp.  23,  24. 
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cation  of  the  clergy.  Bramhall  had  just  now  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Derry  ; l  and  his  influence  was  at  once  felt  among 
the  spiritual  peers.  The  prelates,  in  a  petition  to  the  King,2 
gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
parish  ministers.  "  In  the  whole  Christian  world,"  says  this 
memorial,  "the  rural  clergy  have  not  been  reduced  to  such 
extreme  contempt  and  beggary  as  in  this  kingdom,  by  means 
of  the  frequent  appropriations,  commendams,  and  violent 
intrusions  into  their  undoubted  rights  in  times  of  confusion — 
having  their  churches  ruined,  their  habitations  left  desolate, 
their  tithes  detained,  their  glebes  concealed,  and,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  an  invincible  necessity  of  a  general  non-residence 
imposed  upon  them — whereby  the  ordinary  subjects  have  been 
left  wholly  destitute  of  all  possible  means  to  learn  true  piety 
to  God,  loyalty  to  their  prince,  civility  towards  one  another, 
and  whereby  former  wars  and  insurrections  have  been  occa- 
sionally both  procreated  and  maintained." 

Measures  were  now  in  contemplation  calculated  to  provide 
a  better  pastoral  support ;  and  this  petition  was  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  these  arrangements.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Church  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work 
of  its  own  spiritual  guardians  ;  but  many  of  the  delinquents 
had  contrived  to  screen  themselves  and  their  heirs  from 
punishment ;  and  the  evil  could  not  now  be  remedied  by 
denouncing  their  dishonesty  or  covetousness.  Wentworth 
addressed  himself  in  right  earnest  to  the  task  of  improving 
the  temporalities.  Bramhall  aided  most  efficiently  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  by  their  united  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing much  misappropriated  property,  in  adding  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  in  augmenting  the 
episcopal  revenues.3 


1  Bramhall  was  appointed  to  Derry  in  May  1634,  as  successor  to  George  Down- 
ham,  a  decided  Calvinist  and  a  zealous  Protestant.      The  Convocation  met   in 
November  1634. 

2  This  petition  may  be  found  in  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher,  pp.  169,  170. 

8  Mant,  i.  507-510.  According  to  his  biographer  Vesey,  Bramhall  "regained 
to  the  Church  in  the  compass  of  four  years  .£30,000 — some  say  .£40,000 — per 
annum." — Ibid.  Hitherto  the  bishops  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  fee-farm 
grants.  They  were  now  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament  (loth  and  nth  of 
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By  the  Convocation,  the  Church  was  virtually  revolutionized. 
Bramhall  dominated  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  Wentworth, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  brow-beating  and  intimidation,  compelled 
the  Lower  House  to  yield  to    his    wishes.1      One   hundred 
canons — closely  resembling  those  provided  for  South  Britain 
in  1603 — were  framed  and  adopted.     The  very  first  of  these 
canons  sanctions  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.     "  We,"  it  says,  "  do  receive  and  approve  the  Book 
of  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  the  whole  clergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at 
London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  for  the  avoiding 
of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion.     And  therefore,  if  any  hereafter  shall 
affirm  that  any  of  those  Articles  are  in  any  part  superstitious 
or  erroneous,    or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience 
subscribe  unto,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  absolved 
before  he  make  a  public  revocation  of  his  error."     Another  of 
these  canons  breathes  a  still  more  contracted  and  exclusive 
spirit.     "  Whosoever  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles'  rules  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  combine  themselves  together  in 
a  new  brotherhood — accounting  the  Christians  who  are  con- 
formable to  the  doctrine,  government,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  profane  and  unmeet  for  them  to 
join  with  in  Christian  profession — or  shall  affirm  and  maintain 
that  there  are  within  this  realm  other  meetings,  assemblies,  or 
congregations  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  land  are  held 
and  allowed,  which  may  rigJitly  challenge  to  tJiemselves  the  name 
of  true  and  lawful  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and 
not  restored  until  he  repent  and  publicly  revoke  his  error."  z 

According  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Liturgy  was  to  be  read  in 
Latin,  when  English  was  unintelligible  to  the  congregation. 

Charles  I.,  chap.  3)  from  granting  leases  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years  ; 
and  the  leases  were  to  be  void  if  the  reserved  rents  were  not  one  half  of  the  real 
value  of  such  lands  at  the  time  of  letting.  See  Swift's  Arguments  against  Enlarging 
the  Power  of  Bishops.  Works,  voL  v.  270.  London,  1801. 

1  See  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland, 
i.  171-174.  See  also  Leland,  iii.  28.  *  Canon  V. 
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The  absurdity  of  this  provision  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure 
its  neglect ;  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament,  had  already  been  translated  into  Irish.1 
Bedell  exerted  himself  to  good  purpose  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Convocation  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue ;  and  it  is  enacted 
in  one  of  the  canons 2  that  "  where  all,  or  the  most  part  of 
the  people,  are  Irish,"  two  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue — one  for  the 
minister,  and  the  other  for  the  clerk — shall  be  provided,  "  as 
soon  as  they  may  be  had,"  at  the  "common  charge  of  the 
parish."  No  notice  is  taken  in  these  canons  of  the  Confession 
drawn  up  by  Ussher  in  1615,  and  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
the  Creed  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  Primate  himself 
fondly  believed  that  it  still  maintained  its  authority ; 3  and 
that  the  English  Articles  were  now  merely  advanced  to  a 
position  of  co-ordinate  importance.  But  he  was  here  out- 
witted by  Wentworth  and  Bramhall.  The  silence  of  the 
canons  in  respect  to  the  Calvinistic  formulary,  now  nearly 
twenty  years  in  use,  was  fatal  to  its  claims  ;  and  thus  it  was 
quietly  superseded. 

The  canons,  ratified  by  royal  approbation,  were  soon 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Down  and 
Antrim.  Two  of  them  had  just  been  deposed  by  Bishop 
Echlin.  It  was  noticed,  as  a  singular  providence,  that  the 
bishop  survived  the  sentence  only  a  few  months.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor  by  Henry  Leslie 
—a  Scotchman  of  vigorous  mind  and  considerable  acquire- 
ments, but  imperious  and  intolerant.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  he  silenced  Livingston  of  Killinchy — one  of  the 
Presbyterian  pastors  whose  labours  had  been  eminently 
blessed.  At  his  primary  visitation,  held  at  Lisburn  in  July 
1636,  the  new  bishop  required  the  clergy  present  to  subscribe 
the  recently  enacted  canons  ;  and  many  of  them,  who  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  Presbyterian 

1  See  before,  vol  i.,  p.  406,  note  (2).  2  Canon  XCIV. 

3  See  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  176.  It  appears  that  afterwards  Ussher 
required  candidates  for  ordination  to  sign  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  Articles. — 
Ibid. 
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worship,  were  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  pledge  themselves 
to  conformity.1  Five  refused ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  a 
private  conference,  to  win  them  over  to  obedience.  When  his 
efforts  at  persuasion  failed,  he  summoned  his  clergy  to  meet 
him  in  Belfast,  and  there  challenged  the  five  refractory 
preachers  to  a  public  disputation.  They  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call :  Hamilton  of  Ballywalter,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Convocation,  was  selected  by  his  companions 
in  trouble  to  conduct  the  debate  :  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  bishop  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  discussed  the  points 
in  dispute  between  them  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly — 
composed  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
The  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  seems  to  have  relied  much  on  the 
controversial  skill  of  Leslie,  did  not  fail  to  attend  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  for  several  hours,  the  conference  was  carried 
on  in  the  parish  church  of  the  town  with  good  temper  and 
great  vivacity.  But  Bramhall — who  by  this  time  had  ap- 
parently discovered  that  the  bishop  was  not  likely  to  achieve 
the  signal  victory  on  which  he  had  been  calculating — at  length 
became  impatient ;  rudely  interfered  ;  and  induced  Leslie  to 
adjourn  the  meeting.  He  meanwhile  advised  him  not  to 
resume  the  discussion,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  nonconformists.  On  the  following  day  the  five 
ministers  were  accordingly  deposed.2 

These  proceedings  were  exceedingly  disheartening  to  the 
more  zealous  of  the  Presbyterian  laity,  as  well  as  to  the 
ministers.  In  the  hope  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  they 
had  left  their  native  Scotland ;  and  now  they  saw  that  they 
were  about  to  be  deprived  of  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  cherished  forms  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 

1  Reid,  i.  202.  Reid  adds  that  these  men  "in  the  seclusion  of  their  parishes 
continued  to  retain  the  former  modes  of  worship,  to  which  the  people  were  so 
firmly  attached. " — Ibid.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Leslie  himself, 
who,  in  a  charge  delivered  at  a  visitation  held  at  Lisburn  in  September  1638, 
complained  "both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  for  a  general  nonconformity  and 
disobedience  to  the  Church's  orders."  See  Mant,  i.  533. 

*  The  ministers  deposed  were  Brice  of  Broadisland  or  Ballycarry,  Ridge  of 
Antrim,  Cunningham  of  Holywood,  Colvert  of  Oldstone,  and  Hamilton  of  Bally- 
waiter.  Reid,  i.  190.  Brice  died  before  the  sentence  of  deposition  could  be 
carried  into  effect  Reid,  i.  203. 
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tion.  Discouraged  by  this  dark  prospect,  some  of  them  pro- 
posed to  emigrate  to  America.  They  forthwith  built  a  small 
vessel ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1636,  one  hundred  and  forty 
emigrants,  including  several  ministers,  set  sail  from  Belfast 
Lough  for  New  England.1  But  the  winds  and  waves  seemed 
to  conspire  against  them  ;  and,  after  having  been  nearly  two 
months  at  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  return,  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  to  their  port  of  departure.  The  ministers  now 
preached  to  their  people,  as  they  had  opportunity,  in  barns 
and  dwelling-houses;  but  they  were  in  constant  danger  of 
imprisonment,  as  their  steps  were  tracked  by  watchful  and 
malignant  adversaries.  About  this  time  Wentworth  erected 
in  Dublin  a  court  of  High  Commission ;  and  thus  Protestant 
nonconformists,  as  well  as  Romanists,  were  subjected  to  in- 
creased annoyance  and  persecution.2 

North  Britain  now  became  an  asylum  for  Presbyterian 
ministers  ejected  from  their  livings  in  Ireland  for  noncon- 
formity ;  and  some  of  the  more  pious  colonists  from  Scotland 
returned  to  their  native  country.  The  progress  of  events 
there  soon  issued  in  a  crisis.  In  July  1637  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce an  obnoxious  Liturgy  produced  a  riot  in  Edinburgh, 
and  terminated  in  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.  A  bond  known 
as  "  The  National  Covenant "  was  now  prepared ;  nobles, 
gentry,  ministers,  and  people  subscribed  it  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  thus  firmly  united,  proved 
an  overmatch  for  the  prelates  and  their  courtly  patrons. 
Almost  all  the  Scotch  bishops  fled  into  England  in  dismay  ; 3 
and  the  King  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  which  he 
had  so  long  cherished.  By  a  General  Assembly  held  at 
Glasgow  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1638,  diocesan  epis- 

1  Reid,  i.  190,  204.  *  Leland,  iii.  28. 

3  About  this  time  Archibald  Adair,  Bishop  of  Killala,  was  deprived  of  his 
See  ;  and  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland,  who  had  fled  into  England,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  created.  Adair  had  hesitated  to  admit  Corbet,  a 
Scotch  Episcopalian,  and  the  author  of  several  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  Covenanters, 
to  a  rich  living  in  his  diocese.  Adderton,  or  Atherton,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  one 
of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Adair,  was  hanged  on  the  Gallows  Green,  Dublin 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1640,  for  horrible  crimes.  Adair  was  now  made  Bishop 
of  Waterford.  He  was  uncle  to  Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena.  See  Reid,  i. 
264,  293  ;  Clogy,  pp.  133,  134 ;  Cotton's  Fasti,  I  128. 
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copacy  was  overturned,  and  Presbyterian  Church  government 
re-established. 

The  spirit  evoked  in  Scotland  quickly  extended  beyond  its 
borders ;  and  it  soon  became  known  to  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  that  some  of  the  colonists  in  Ulster  had  become 
Covenanters.1  Sir  Robert  Adair,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
at  Ballymena,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,2  had  attended  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruling  elder ;  and  had 
thus  rendered  himself  specially  odious  to  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor.3  Others  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
the  province  had  also  grievously  offended  the  same  right 
reverend  dignitary.  "  All  the  Puritans  in  my  diocese,"  says 
the  bishop,  "  are  confident  that  the  arms  raised  against  the 
King  in  Scotland  4  will  procure  them  a  liberty  to  set  up  their 
own  discipline  here  amongst  ourselves ;  insomuch  that  many 
whom  I  had  brought  to  some  measure  of  conformity  have  re- 
volted lately  ;  and  when  I  call  them  in  question  for  it,  they 
scorn  my  process.  ...  It  grieveth  my  heart  to  hear  how 
many  who  live  in  Scotland,  coming  over  hither  about  matter 
of  trade,  do  profess  openly  that  they  have  signed  the  Cove- 
nant, and  justify  what  they  have  done,  as  if  the  justice  of  this 
kingdom  could  not  overtake  them."  5 

The  intolerance  of  the  bishops — stimulated  to  severity  by 
an  arbitrary  Government — was  not  the  only  grievance  of 
which  the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  North  had  to  complain. 
Wentworth  employed  sharp-witted  lawyers  to  examine  the 
conditions  in  the  grants  made  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster ;  and  when  any  flaw,  created  by  neglect 


1  Mant,  i.  537. 

2  The  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Ballymena  estate — Lord  Waveney. 

3  Mant,  i.  527. 

4  This  is  the  language  of  an  interested  and  bitter  partizan,  who  could  not  give 
a  candid  account  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Presbyterian  countrymen.  Though  they 
had  exhibited  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
they  had  not  yet  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
But  Charles  was  already  preparing  for  war ;  and  before  this  time  had  granted  a 
secret  commission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ear]  of  Antrim  to  raise  troops  for  the 
invasion  of  Argyleshire.'    See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  ii.  23. 

5  Letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  Lisnegarvie,  22nd  September,  1638.     Reid, 
i-  234,  235. 
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or  otherwise,  was  discovered  in  a  title,  he  compelled  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  a  new  conveyance.1  He 
pursued  this  vexatious  policy  for  the  base  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money  to  enable  the  King  to  govern  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament.  Roused  by  the  successful  example  of  their 
brethren  in  their  native  land,  many  of  the  Scottish  residents 
in  the  Northern  Province  were  disposed  to  combine  together 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties.  But  Wentworth 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  such  a  coalition.  He 
accordingly  prepared  a  form  of  oath,  conceived  in  the  most 
slavish  style  of  passive  obedience,  pledging  all  who  took  it  to 
honour  King  Charles,  not  to  "  protest  against  any  of  his  royal 
commands,"  and  not  to  enter  into  any  covenant  for  mutual 
defence  "  without  his  Majesty's  sovereign  and  regal  au- 
thority."2  A  proclamation,  dated  2ist  May,  1639,  required 
all  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 
enter  into  the  engagement.  This  bond — henceforth  commonly 
known  by  the  odious  designation  of  the  BLACK  OATH — was 
imposed  alike  on  males  and  females.  It  was  enforced,  with- 
out any  authority  from  Parliament,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  chief  Governor.  The  episcopal  clergy  and  churchwardens 
were  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  the  natives  of  North 
Britain  resident  in  their  respective  parishes;  and  the  oath, 
when  read  publicly  by  magistrates  appointed  to  administer  it, 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  people  on  their  knees.  Scotchmen 
who  professed  to  be  Roman  Catholics  were  not  obliged  to 
swear;  but  these  alone  were  excused.  The  names  of  such 
as  declined  thus  to  pledge  themselves  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  Dublin ;  and  officers  were  dispatched  from  the 
seat  of  government  authorized  to  deal  with  the  recusants 
according  to  instructions  received  from  the  Lord  Deputy.3 

By  exacting  this  oath,  Wentworth  hoped  so  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  that  henceforth  they 
would  be  amenable  to  his  dictation.  He  had  himself  little 
respect  for  the  demands  of  conscience;  and  he  could  not  under- 


1  Reid,  i.  211,  212. 

2  See  a  full  copy  of  this  oath  in  Reid,  i.  247,  note. 

3  Reid  i.  249. 
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stand  the  feelings  of  others  who  were  guided  by  religious 
principle.  The  event  proved  that  he  had  miserably  mis- 
calculated. To  his  astonishment,  many  refused  to  take  the 
oath;  and  displayed  a  determination  to  submit  to  any 
penalty  rather  than  enter  into  an  engagement  which  they 
abhorred.  All  were  quite  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to  con- 
stitutional loyalty ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  solemnly  to 
vow  unconditionally  to  do  whatever  the  King  pleased.  He 
might  require  them  to  convert  the  holy  rest  into  a  day  of 
sports,1  or  to  worship  the  cross,  or  to  renounce  their  religion. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  oath  only  aggravated  the  dissatis- 
faction which  prevailed,  and  spread  dismay  and  suffering 
throughout  Ulster.  But  though  the  measure  evoked  such 
resolute  and  general  opposition,  the  Viceroy  remained  in- 
flexible; and  the  highest  penalties,  short  of  death,  were 
inflicted  •  by  the  officers  of  Government  on  all  who  refused 
compliance.  "Pregnant  women  were  forced  to  travel  con- 
siderable distances  to  the  places  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners.- If  they  hesitated  to  attend,  and  still  more,  if  they 
scrupled  to  swear,  they  were  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner ; 
so  that  crowds  of  defenceless  females  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  caves,  to  escape  their  merciless  per- 
secutors. Respectable  persons,  untainted  with  crimes,  were 
bound  together  with  chains  and  immured  in  dungeons. 
Several  were  dragged  to  Dublin,  and  fined  in  exorbitant 
sums,  while  multitudes  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving  their  houses 
and  properties  to  certain  ruin  ;  and  so  many  of  the  labouring 
population  abandoned  the  country  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  carry  forward  the  necessary  work  of  the  harvest."  2 

Wentworth  was  now  fast  filling  up  the  measure  of  his 
tyranny.  His  Irish  administration  had  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Though,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  England, 
he  had  discouraged  the  woollen  trade,  he  had  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  promote  the  linen  manufacture ;  and,  under  his 
government,  the  shipping  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 


1  In  point  of  fact,  not  a  few  worthy  ministers  in  this  reign  were  severely 
punished  for  refusing  to  read  from  the  pulpit  a  proclamation  encouraging  sports  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  J  Reid,  i.  250. 
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multiplied  one  hundred  fold.1  He  increased  the  public 
revenue,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  army.  The 
Established  Church  owed  him  much.  He  made  arrangements 
for  the  repair  of  its  ruined  edifices  ;  endeavoured  to  furnish  it 
with  a  more  reputable  class  of  ministers ;  and  contrived  to 
provide  for  them  a  more  liberal  maintenance.  He  obliged 
many  who  had  dishonestly  obtained  possession  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  restore  the  unhallowed  spoil.2  But,  during 
the  time  that  he  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he 
recklessly  violated  all  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. He  acted  as  if  the  people  were  made  for  the  king ; 
and  as  if  his  first  duty  as  a  statesman  was  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  royal  prerogative.  About  this  period  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  deported  himself  towards  men 
of  all  classes  with  intolerable  hauteur ;  and  everyone  who 
dared  to  thwart  him  in  his  proceedings  was  marked  out  for 
vengeance.  He  resolved  to  have  a  Plantation  in  Connaught, 
like  that  in  Ulster;  and,  to  carry  out  his  views,  he  sought,  by 
the  chicanery  of  law,  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  Western  Province.  When  the  Sheriff  of 
Galway  and  a  resolute  jury  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  he  cited 
them  into  the  Castle  chamber,  imposed  on  them  most  op- 
pressive fines,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  He  detested 
nonconformists — for  they  asserted  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  a  way  which  he  could  not  endure ;  and  he  hated  all 
truly  faithful  ministers — for  he  knew  that  they  could  not  but 
condemn  the  laxity  of  his  own  morals. 

The  fall  of  Strafford  was  sudden  and  striking.  At  the 
very  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament — towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1640 — he  was  impeached  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  a  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  His  influence  had  already  been  begin- 

1  Leland,  iii.  41. 

2  "  From  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  particular,  the  Deputy  contrived  to  wrest  about 
two  thousand  pounds  annual  revenue  of  tythes,  which,  from  the  want  of  incum- 
bents and  the  disorder  of  the  times,  he  had  gotten  into  his  possession,  and  converted 
to  appropriations." — LELAND,  iii.  27. 
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ning  to  wane  in  Ireland — as  the  Puritans  and  Roman 
Catholics  had  combined  against  their  common  oppressor ;  and 
the  Lower  House  of  Legislation  had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance 
complaining  alike  of  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  of  the  exactions  of  the  episcopal  clergy.1  Strafford's 
activity,  daring,  and  address,  his  admitted  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  unquestionable  benefits  which  the  country  had 
derived  from  his  administration,  had  long  kept  him  on  a 
vantage-ground.  So  complete  was  his  ascendency  that  the 
Irish  Legislature  had  recently  expressed  their  approbation  of 
his  government.  But  the  continued  successes  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  gave  a  rude  shock  to  his  power ;  and  his  friends 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
Very  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  the  Commons  declared 
that  their  late  eulogy  on  the  fallen  statesman  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously inserted2  among  their  acts,  and  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  chief  author  of  their  national  grievances.  The 
King  had  promised  to  sustain  his  favourite  against  all  assail- 
ants :  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  and 
assented  to  his  execution.  On  the  I2th  of  May,  1641,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  man  who  had  been  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  three  kingdoms  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill — a  sacrifice  to  public  justice,  and  a  startling  illus- 
tration of  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

Others  perished  in  this  political  tempest.  Wandesford,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  absence  of  Strafford,  was  so  confounded  when  he  heard 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl,  that  he  sickened  and  died.3  A 
few  weeks  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Irish  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Laud  was  put  under  arrest :  but  upwards  of  four 
years  passed  away  before  the  proceedings  relating  to  him  were 
brought  to  a  termination.  At  length,  in  January  1645,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  In  March 
1641,  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Deny,  was  impeached  for  treason 


1  Leland,  iii.  55.  2  Ibid.  iii.  67.  s  Ibid.  iii.  63. 
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and  thrown  into  prison  :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
interference,  he  was  soon  restored  to  liberty.1  He  survived 
until  another  turn  in  the  tide  of  politics  placed  him,  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  higher  ecclesiastical  position 
than  any  he  had  yet  occupied. 

1  Mant,  i,  553. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM   THE   DEATH   OF   STRAFFORD   TO   THE   DEATH   OF 
CHARLES  I.      A.D.    1641    TO   A.D.    1649. 

THE   IRISH   MASSACRE. — THE   DEATH   OF   BEDELL. — THE   PROGRESS   OF 
PRESBYTERIAN  ISM. 

ABOUT  the  time  of  the  death  of  Strafford,  Ireland  appeared 
to  be  singularly  tranquil.  There  had  lately  been  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  political  parties,  as  the  Puritans  and 
Romish  recusants  had  entered  into  combination,  and  had 
thus  carried  all  before  them  ;  but  meanwhile  the  public  peace 
had  remained  unbroken.  Romish  lawyers  were  permitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar  ;  Romish  magistrates  were  admitted  to 
the  bench ;  Romish  senators  sat  in  the  Upper  as  well  as  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Romish  worship  was  freely  tolerated.1  But 
withal,  the  embers  of  discontent  were  smouldering,  and  a 
terrible  outburst  was  at  hand. 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster  had  been  eulogized  as  a  most 
successful  effort  of  British  statesmanship  ;  and  it  had,  no 
doubt,  produced  a  wonderful  change  on  the  face  of  the 
Northern  Province ;  for  well-built  houses  and  stately  castles 
now  adorned  the  landscape  ;  and  dreary  woods  had  been  con- 
verted into  fertile  fields  :  but  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had 
once  been  owners  of  the  lands,  looked  with  little  favour  on 


1  Warner's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,  L  2  (Dublin, 
1768) ;  O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  Part  ii.  302. 
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these  signs  of  progress.  The  attempts  of  Strafford  to  invali- 
date the  titles  of  proprietors  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to 
extend  the  system  of  plantation,  had  created  the  deepest 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  Government  had  acted  again  and 
again  towards  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  with  the  most  bare- 
faced injustice  ;  and  the  native  Irish  were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that,  if  not  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  England, 
they  were  doomed  to  extirpation.  The  Anglo-Irish,1  who 
now  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  were  almost 
equally  discontented.  They  also  had  been  threatened  with 
loss  of  property,  involved  in  expensive  litigation,  and  robbed 
under  the  forms  of  law.  With  few  exceptions,  they  still  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Romish  worship ;  but  the  toleration 
which  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  was  not  guaranteed  by 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  so  that  they  were  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  existing  administration.  Other  elements  con- 
tributed to  unsettle  the  public  mind.  As  the  law  of  gavelkind 
had  ceased,  and  as  clanship  had  also  been  legally  extinguished, 
society  had  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  its  new  relations  had 
not  yet  been  properly  adjusted.  Younger  sons  found  them- 
selves without  any  inheritance,  and  without  any  lawful  means 
of  subsistence.2  These  youths,  notwithstanding  their  poverty, 
still  claimed  the  rank  of  gentlemen  ;  they  had  no  profession 
but  that  of  arms ;  many  of  them  prowled  about  in  idleness, 
or  acted  as  free-booters ;  and  all  of  them  were  prepared  to 
welcome  any  revolution  likely  to  engage  them  in  military 
service,  or  open  up  to  them  a  prospect  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition. They  had  been  scanning  with  the  utmost  interest 
the  recent  movements  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  and  had 
seen  how  the  people  of  North  Britain  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  royal  encroachments.  The  Irish, 
in  a  coming  struggle,  hoped  to  be  equally  successful. 


1  Sir  John  Davis,  writingin  1612,  states  that,  since  the  time  of  Henry  II,  "there 
have  been  so  many  English  colonies  planted  in  Ireland  as  that,  if  the  people  were 
numbered  at  this  day  by  the  poll,  such  as  are  descended  of  English  race  would  be 
found  more  in  number  that  the  ancient  natives." — Discovery  of  the  True  Causes,  &°c., 
p.  3.  See  a  similar  statement  in  Leland,  iii.  60,  endorsed  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  of  1640.  See  also  Cambrensis  Eversvs,  iii.  146,  147. 

a  See  O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  part  ii.,  p.  313. 
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Before  the  Reformation,  the  English  monarch  could  always 
reckon  on  the  aid  of  the  Pope  in  his  government  of  Ireland. 
Then,  even  bishops  and  archbishops  marched  to  the  battle- 
field against  the  natives  when  they  broke  out  into  rebellion. 
But  the  Romish  clergy  were  now  among  the  most  zealous 
fomenters  of  disloyalty.  Their  spiritual  chief  in  Italy  en- 
couraged them  to  pursue  this  course.  He  had  excommuni- 
cated Queen  Elizabeth  ;  he  had  exhorted  her  subjects  to 
renounce  her  authority  ;  he  had  stirred  them  up  to  revolt  by 
the  proclamation  of  indulgences ;  he  had  sent  foreign 
troops  to  assist  them  in  rebellion  ;  and  he  had  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  He  had  subsequently  forbidden 
them,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
Romish  bishops  and  priests  were  now  the  great  agents  for 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  between  Ireland 
and  the  continent.1  In  the  foreign  seminaries  where  they  had 
been  educated,  they  had  been  taught  to  entertain  very  ex- 
travagant views  of  papal  power,  as  well  as  to  cherish  a  bitter 
antipathy  to  England  ;  and  in  the  political  plots  which  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Western  Isle,  they  were  deeply  im- 
plicated. About  this  time  their  movements  on  the  Continent 
had  already  awakened  apprehension.  In  the  spring  of  1641, 
the  Irish  Lords  Justices  had  been  informed  by  a  member  of 
the  English  Cabinet  that  "an  unspeakable  number  of  Irish 
Churchmen  "  had  lately  returned  home,  and  that  a  whisper 
ran  "among  the  Irish  friars  in  Spain — as  if  they  expected  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland."  2  The  state  of  public  affairs  in  South 
Britain  at  this  crisis  encouraged  their  disaffection.  The 
enemies  of  arbitrary  power  in  England  had  been  emboldened 
to  assume  a  tone  of  more  decided  opposition  ;  and  the  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  soon  led  to  civil 

1  A  candid  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  who  lived  at  this  period,  and  who  soon 
afterwards  held  high  military  command  among  the  Confederate  Irish,  bears 
testimony  to  this  fact.  "  The  Irish  monasteries  and  seminaries,"  says  he,  "in  so 
many  countries  of  Europe,  and  very  many  of  the  Churchmen  returning  home  out 
of  them,  and  chiefly  the  titular  bishops,  together  with  the  superiors  of  regular 
orders,  took  an  effectual  course,  under  the  specious  colour  of  religion,  to  add 
continually  new  fuel  to  the  burning  coals,  and  prepare  them  for  a  flame  on  the 
first  opportunity. " — CASTLEHAVEN'S  Memoirs,  pp.  13,  14.  ed.  Dublin,  1815. 

*  Warner,  i.  7. 
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war,  had  already  commenced.  The  Irish  malcontents  be- 
lieved that  their  opportunity  had  at  length  arrived  ;  and  they 
were  desirous  to  attempt  at  once  to  strike  some  decisive  blow, 
as  there  were  now  in  the  country  a  number  of  recently  dis- 
banded soldiers l  on  whose  co-operation  they  could  calculate. 
The  rebellion  which  broke  out  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1641,  presents  scenes  of  atrocity  which  no  native  of  Ireland 
can  describe  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  This  insur- 
rection had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  late  movement 
in  Scotland.  The  people  of  North  Britain  proceeded  quietly 
and  constitutionally.  As  they  arranged  their  plans  with 
skill,  and  carried  them  out  with  vigour  and  success,  they 
secured  the  respect  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  in  the 
three  kingdoms.-  The  Irish  rushed  into  rebellion  like  savages 
let  loose  to  commit  murder ;  they  suddenly  converted  the 
land  into  a  field  of  blood ;  their  barbarities  awakened  every- 
where a  sentiment  of  horror ;  they  were  soon  firmly  resisted  ; 
and  they  discovered,  in  the  end,  that  they  had  only  aggravated 
their  own  miseries.  A  few  of  the  more  humane  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  original  conspirators  condemned,  no  doubt,  the 
butcheries  now  perpetrated  ;  but  the  people  had  been  long 
encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priesthood  to  exe- 
crate the  English  and  Scottish  planters ;  so  that  when  the 
restraints  of  law  were  withdrawn,  their  pent-up  wrath  burst 
forth  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  With  all  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  they  repeated  the  bloody  tragedy  enacted  at  Paris 
nearly  seventy  years  before  on  the  dreadful  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  rebellion  commenced  in  Ulster ;  and  for  a 
short  time  the  Scottish  residents  were  unmolested  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  assailants  encountered  effective  opposition,  all 
classes  of  settlers  were  treated  alike  with  horrid  cruelty. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  their  first  appearance  in  arms,  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  northerns  had  joined  the  standard  of 
revolt  f  and  this  whole  mass  was  animated  with  the  most  in- 
tense hatred  towards  everything  British  and  Protestant.  The 
insurgents  designed  to  expel  all  the  English  and  Scottish 

1  These  had  been  enlisted  by  Strafford  with  a  view  to  support  the  King.     They 
were  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 

z  Haverty  says  "by  the  end  of  the  first  week."  520.     See  also  Leland,  iii.  118. 
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colonists  from  the  country ;  to  recover  possession  of  all  for- 
feited estates ;  and  to  re-establish  the  ascendency  of  Roman- 
ism. They  professed  to  be  prompted  by  religious  zeal  ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
than  the  ferocity  and  wickedness  which  they  manifested. 
They  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the  clergy  -,1  but  the  foul 
deeds  which  they  performed  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  theology 
in  which  they  had  been  indoctrinated.  The  widow  of  a  ma- 
gistrate in  the  county  of  Monaghan  afterwards  declared  on 
oath  that,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  insurrection,  the  rebels 
killed  her  husband  and  thirty-two  other  persons.2  On  the 
following  day,  Maguire,  a  chief  of  the  conspirators,  murdered 
at  least  one  hundred  persons  in  a  single  district.3  In  the 
depths  of  a  most  inclement  winter,  Protestant  planters  of  all 
ages  were  stripped  naked  ;  driven  from  their  homes  ;  and  left 
to  perish  in  the  snow  in  the  open  fields.  On  one  occasion, 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill — the  leader  of  the  Northern  Irish — com- 
manded all  the  Protestants  in  three  adjacent  parishes  to  be 
massacred4 — and  the  bloody  order  was  fulfilled.  At  one  time 
one  hundred  and  ninety  persons — men,  women,  and  children 
included — were  precipitated  from  the  bridge  of  Portadown  ;5 

1  Warner  says  : — "  The  priests  had  so  infatuated,  and  made  such  cruel  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  the  people  on  their  first  success,  that  they  held  it  a  mortal 
sin  to  give  any  manner  of  relief  or  protection  to  the  English." — History  of  the 
Rebellion,  i.  73. 

2  Warner,  i.  72.    It  must  be  remembered  that  Warner  is  disposed  to  estimate  the 
murders  at  a  comparatively  low  figure ;  and  yet  he  admits  this  fact.      He  admits 
also  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  "began  the  massacre"  at  the  end  of  "the  first 
week." — History  of  the  Rebellion,  i.  106. 

3  Warner,  i.  72.     On  the  very  day  on  which  the  rebellion  began,  Rory  Maguire 
hanged  not  less  than  eighteen  persons  in  the  church  of  Clones,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  edifice.     Borlase,  p.  57.     London,  1680.      On  the  same  day,  in  one  parish 
in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,   the  rebels  murdered  fifteen  English   Protestants. 
Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  v.,  p.  610.    On  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  (24th  October,  1641)  196  English  Protestants,  including  men,  women  and 
children,  were  drowned  at  the  bridge  at  Portadown.     Ibid.  p.  613. 

*  This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  historian  Moore.  See 
Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  iv.  228.  -  See  also  Leland,  iii  127  ;  and  Warner,  i.  105. 
According  to  O'Conor,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  period,  "  the  order  for  an  indiscriminate  massacre  was  issued  from 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  camp  on  the  3Oth  of  October,  1641 " — exactly  one  week  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  See  Q'Coaar't  ffitforical AJJrttr,  part  ii.  244. 

6  Leland,  iii.  127. 
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and  there  is  credible  evidence  that  one  thousand  in  all  per- 
ished there  in  the  same  manner.1  Timid  and  superstitious 
survivors  were  long  afterwards  struck  with  terror  as  they 
approached  the  spot ;  and  imagined  that  they  saw  the  bodies  of 
the  martyred  Protestants  floating  on  the  water.2  The  roads 
were  covered  with  fugitives — many  of  them  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity — fleeing  for  their  lives  to  Dublin  or  some  other  place 
of  security.3 

The  Presbyterian  pastors  had  already  been  driven  from  the 
country  by  High  Church  intolerance,  and  were  thus  graciously 
preserved  from  destruction.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  Presby- 
terian colonists,  by  the  same  wonderful  providence,  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rebels.  But  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  fell,  with  frightful  violence,  on  the  episcopal  clergy.4 
In  one  district  of  Ulster,  thirty  Protestant  ministers  were 
murdered.5  A  still  greater  number,  who  escaped  the  sword, 
died  in  circumstances  of  extreme  wretchedness.6  The  rebels 
displayed  alike  their  ignorance  and  profanity  by  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible,  when  found  by  them, 
was  torn  to  pieces,  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  "  This  book," 
they  exclaimed,  "has  bred  all  the  quarrel."7  Strange,  indeed, 

1  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  pp.    142,  192,    193.      Cork,    1766. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  a  very  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  evidence 
in  such  cases.     They  ignore  contemporary  testimony,  reject  the  statements  of  such 
well-informed  authorities  as  Temple  and  Borlase,  and  refuse  to  believe  the  depo- 
sitions in  Trinity  College  Library.     Curry  declares  that  should  "these  thirty-two 
volumes  of  original  depositions,  with  all  their  dates,  be  made  public,"  there  would 
still  be  "a  just  and  invincible  bar  to  their  being  credited  by  any  candid  or  intelli- 
gent reader." — Hist.   Memoirs,  p.  65  ;  fourth  edition.      Dublin,  1770.      It  is  not 
strange  that  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  so  much  opposed  to  the  study  of  history 
as  a  branch  of  general  education. 

2  Many  of  these  tales  of  apparitions  were  told,  not  by  the  Protestants,    but 
by  the  rebels.     See  Temple,  pp.  193,  194,  205.     Warner  and  others  have  strangely 
overlooked  this  fact. 

3  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap.  Iv.      "Their  hatred  to  the  English  .... 
extended  even  to  the  poor  cattle — many  thousands  of  which  they  destroyed  with 
the  most  senseless  and  lingering  tortures,  merely  for  being  English." — WARNER, 
i.  1 06. 

4  Reid,  i.  329.  B  Ibid.  i.  331. 

6  Ibid.  i.  331.     The  names  of  many  of  the  ministers  put  to  death  are  there  given 
by  Reid. 

7  "They  have  torn  it  in  pieces,  kicked  it  up  and  down,  treading  it  under  foot, 
with  leaping  thereon  ;  they  causing  a  bag-pipe  to  play  the  while,  laying  also  the 
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that  men  \vho  professed  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Patrick, 
Columbkille,  and  Columbanus,  should  have  exhibited  such 
hatred  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  !  But  they  thus  only  followed 
the  teaching  of  their  present  spiritual  instructors,  and  proved 
how  far  they  had  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
saints  of  Ireland. 

The  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  Irish  Rebellion  has  been 
very  variously  estimated.  Some  have  ventured  to  assert,  in 
the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence,  that  there  was  no  massacre 
at  all:1  whilst  others  have  absurdly  maintained  that  the 
number  of  the  murdered  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands.2 
We  do  not,  perhaps,  greatly  err  if  we  set  down  the  Protes- 
tants who  perished  by  violence,  within  a  year  after  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  at  little  less  than  forty 
thousand.3  It  so  happened  that  two  opposite  parties  at 

leaves  in  the  kennel,  leaping  and  trampling  thereupon,  saying,  '  A  plague  on  it, 
this  book  hath  bred  all  the  quarrel,'  hoping  within  three  weeks  all  the  Bibles  in 
Ireland  should  be  so  used  or  worse,  and  that  none  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  while  two  Bibles  were  in  burning,  saying,  that  it  was  hell-fire  that  was  burning, 
wishing  they  had  all  the  Bibles  of  Christendom  that  they  might  use  them  so." 
The  Remonstrance  of  the  Poor  Despoiled  and  Distressed  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
Ireland,  presented  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  March  1642,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  them  on  the  2ist  of  that  month.  The  facts  stated  in  this  Remon- 
strance are  all  attested  by  evidence  given  on  oath  appended  to  it.  See  Lord 
Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  v.,  p.  519.  London,  1811. 

1  Curry,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  the  year  1641,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  "  few  or  no  murders"  were  committed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion;  and  Haverty  asserts  that  "nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and 

false  than  to  describe  the  outbreak  of  this  war  as  a  massacre." — Hist,  of  Ireland, 
p.  521.  It  may  be  truly  said,  in  reply,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  impudence  and 
falsehood  of  such  statements. 

2  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple  on 
this  subject  has  often  been  misrepresented.      His  words  are  :  "There  being  since 
the  Rebellion  first  broke  out  unto  the  time  of  the  Cessation  made  September  I5th, 
1643 — which  was  not  full  two  years  after — above  300,000  British  and  Protestants 
cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood,  destroyed  some  other  way,  or  expelled  out  of  their 
habitations  ....  besides  those  few  which  perished  in  the  heat  of  fight  during 
the  war." — Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  10.    Those  "expelled  out  of  their  habitations  " 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  murdered ;  but  still  this  calculation  must  be 
erroneous ;    as   at   that   time   there  were  not  300,000  British  Protestants  in  all 
Ireland.     See  p.  52,  note  (4)  of  this  volume. 

3  According  to  Sir  William  Petty  (Political  Anatomy,  chap,  iv.)   "37,000  were 
massacred  in  the  first  year  of  the  tumults."      Petty  was  a  contemporary  ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  country  :  he  was  conversant  with  calculations  of 
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different  times  had  an  interest  in  magnifying  the  slaughter. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion,  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought  to  strike  terror  into  the  settlers  by  telling  of  the 
immense  multitudes  destroyed;1  and,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
the  Protestants  endeavoured  to  justify  the  extensive  for- 
feitures of  property  by  exaggerating  the  butchery.  It  is 
clear  that  wholesale  atrocities — rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  crime — were  now  perpetrated  all  over  Ireland,2  but  especi- 
ally in  Ulster.  The  traditions  of  the  country,  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers  who  possessed  the  best  means  of 
information,3  the  proclamations  of  the  government,  the  acts  of 


this  kind ;  and  no  man  in  the  empire  was  more  competent  to  form  a  correct 
estimate.  Clarendon  calculates  that  40,000  or  50,000  perished.  Warner,  an 
English  clergyman,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  has  formed  a  very  low 
estimate.  He  states  that  "the  numbers  of  people  killed,  upon  positive  evidence, 
collected  in  two  years  after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  adding  them  all  together, 
amounts  only  to  2,109  ;  on  the  report  of  other  Protestants,  1,619  more  ;  and,  on 
the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels  themselves,  a  further  number  of  300,  the  whole 
making  4,028.  Besides  these  murders,  there  is  ....  evidence,  on  the  report  of 
others,  of  8,000  killed  by  ill-usage." — Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9.  The  whole  number 
would  thus,  according  to  Warner,  amount  to  12,028.  Dr.  Reid  has  shown  that 
Warner's  statements,  relative  to  the  depositions  in  Dublin  College,  are  totally 
erroneous.  See  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  340. 

1  The  friars  justified  their  falsehoods  by  saying  that  "in  all  wars,  rumours  and 
lies  served  many  times  to  as  good  purpose  as  arms. " — WARNER,  i.  79.     A  witness 
examined  on  oath,  before  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1642,  deposed  that  "  the  account  of  the  persons  killed  by  the  rebels  from 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Rebelion,  October  23rd,  1641,  unto  the  month  of 
April  following,   was,   as  the  priests  -weekly  gave  it  in,  in  their  several  parishes, 
105,000." — TEMPLE,  p.  164.     According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.   Maxwell,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Kilmore,  "the  rebels  themselves  told  him  that  they  murdered 
954  in  one  morning  in  the  County  of  Antrim."     Temple,  p.  191.     O'Mahony,  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  in  a  work  published  in  1645,  confessed  that  his  party  had  then  cut  off 
1 50,000  heretics.     Reid,  i.  338,  note.    Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  reported  that  "he  killed 
600  English  at  Garvagh,  in  the  County  of  Derry,  and  that  he  had  left  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  alive  in  the  barony  of  Munterlony  in  County  Tyrone." — TEMPLE, 
p.  192. 

2  See  an  account  of  the  murder  of  one  hundred  English  at  Shruel  in  Connaught. 
Hardiman's  History  of  Gal-way,  p.  1 10,  note.     The  Romish  clergy  were  here  the 
main  instigators  to  rebellion.      They  excommunicated  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
their  wishes.     Ibid.  pp.  no,   in,   113,  note. 

3  Sir  John   Temple,  says  Warner,     "  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  a   Privy 
Councillor  ....  and  the  sense  of  what  he  suffered  by  the  Insurrection  .... 
led  him  to  aggravate  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  Irish."      Dr.  Borlase  "was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  at  that  time,  and  seems  to 
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the  legislature,  and  the  admissions  of  those  who  would  have 
repelled  the  charge  had  it  been  capable  of  refutation,1  all 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  declaration  of  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in 
many  of  the  scenes  of  this  stirring  era,  clearly  attests  the  view 
taken  by  that  nobleman  of  the  whole  proceeding.  "  As  for 
the  massacre  that  ensued,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  it  was  certainly 
very  barbarous  and  inhuman.2  ...  I  thought  fit  to  publish 
something,  setting  forth  my  own  story, — not  to  excuse  the 
rebellion,  or  those  who  were  forced  into  it,  as  I  was, — it 
having  begun  most  bloodily  on  the  English  in  that  kingdom,  in 
a  time  of  settled  peace,  without  the  least  occasion  given?  3 

This  horrid  butcher}'-  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  dreadful 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  as 
it  can  be  shown  that  priests  and  friars  had  a  large  share  in 
concocting  and  promoting  the  rebellion.4  At  a  meeting  in 
the  Abbey  of  Multifernan  in  Westmeath,  held  about  a  fort- 
night before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  some  of  the 
clergy  present  recommended  a  general  massacre5  as  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  method  of  putting  down  Protestant  ascend- 
ency :  and,  though  others  denounced  such  inhumanity,  and 


have  been  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War." — Pref.  to  Hist. ,  xi.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances such  men  would  be  considered  very  respectable  witnesses ;  and  they 
substantiate  their  statements  by  documentary  or  sworn  evidence. 

1  Even  French,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  now  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  admits  that  the  Romanists  were  "the  first  aggressors." 
See  his  Bleeding  Iphigenia,  preface,  pp.  40,  44.  Again  in  his  Settlement  and  Sale 
of  Ireland  (pp.  107-8)  he  says: — "I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  justify  their  first 
rising,"  though,  like  others  of  his  party,  he  tries  to  show  that  the  estimate  of  the 
numbers  murdered  is  exaggerated.  See  his  Historical  Works,  vol.  i.  Dublin,  1846. 

*  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Review  of  his  Memoirs,  p.  16.     Dublin,  1815. 

3  To  the  Reader,  xiii.      Mr.  Hill  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
here  stated  when,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Macdonnells  of  Antrim,  he 
affirmed  (p.  66,  note)  that  ' '  at  first,  not  even  an  insinuation  was  expressed  of  any 
massacre  committed  on  the  Protestants  !" 

4  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  Bulls  of  the  Popes, 
a  number  of  the  priests  abhorred  this  butchery.     They  were,  however,  in  the 
minority.     See  O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  part  i.,  p.  55. 

6  "Such,"  says  Leland,  "is  the  account  of  this  assembly  given  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  alleged  that  he  was  present  and  a  sharer  in  those  deliberations." — 
LELAND,  iii.  106.  As  to  the  meeting  at  Multifernan  see  Lord  Somers's  Tracts, 
vol.  v.,  p.  592.  See  also  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  242. 
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proposed  a  milder  course,  the  plan  of  slaughter  was  not 
formally  condemned.  The  result  proved  that  it  was  not 
forgotten.  Evor  McMahon,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,1  prompted  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  to  the  commission 
of  some  of  his  most  revolting  atrocities.2  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  all  grades  appear  ever  and  anon  upon  the  stage 
during  the  worst  scenes  of  this  dismal  tragedy.  But  these 
fathers  and  brethren  of  the  church  militant  at  length  found 
themselves  in  a  wofully  false  position.  The  failure  of  the 
conspirators  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin,3  and  obtain 
possession  of  its  warlike  stores,  gave,  at  the  outset,  a  decisive 
check  to  the  rebellion ;  and  the  terrible  retribution,  which 
soon  followed,  illustrated  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness 
of  the  massacre.  Romish  writers  at  length  began  to  extenuate 
or  deny  the  crimes  imputed  to  their  co-religionists ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  meet  the  accusations  preferred  against 
them,  only  shows  how  hopeless  and  hollow  is  any  attempt  at 
vindication.  In  vain  they  assert  that  the  official  documents 
issued  at  the  time  supply  no  evidence  of  a  massacre.4  Nothing 
can  be  more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  these  very  memo- 
rials. Nine  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the 
Irish  Lords  Justices  declare  that  "  many  disloyal  and  malig- 
nant persons  .  .  .  have  most  inhumanly  made  destruction  and 


1  This  bishop,    it  appears,   with   the  exception   of  Latin,    "spoke  no   other 
language  than  the  Irish. " — O'CoNOR's  Hist,  Address,  part  ii.  209.     He  had,  at  a 
former  period,  betrayed  his  party  to  the  Government.     Leland,  iii.  91. 

2  Reid,  i.  324. 

3  This  was  prevented  by  Owen  O'Connolly,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  convert  from 
Popery.     Reid's  Hist,   of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  319.      His  family  is  said 
to  have  lost  their  property  by  confiscation  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
supposing  that  he  would  enter  readily  into  a  scheme  for  its  recovery,  revealed  to 
him  the  plot  on  the  very  night  before  the  castle  was  to  be  surprised.     He  immedi- 
ately communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  thus  the  kingdom 
was  saved. 

4  This  groundless  allegation,  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers,  has  been  more 
recently  repeated  by  Lingard.      See   his  History  of  England,  vol.  x.,  p.  402. 
London,  1847.      Prendergast,  in  his   Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland  (second 
edition.     London,  1870.     p.  61),  has  also  asserted  that  "  the  letters  of  the  Lords 
Justices  during  the  first  months  of  the  Rebellion    are  silent   concerning   any 
massacre."     The  evidence  here  furnished  in  the  text  and  notes  demonstrates  the' 
absurdity  of  such  statements. 
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devastation  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  divers  of  his  Majesty's 
good  and  loyal  subjects,  .  .  .  and  taken,  slain,  and  imprisoned 
great  numbers  of  them" 1  Three  days  afterwards  the  same 
Lords  Justices  announce  that  the  insurgents  "had  already 
slain  many  most  barbarously,  hewed  some  to  pieces,  and 
exposed  thousands  to  want  and  beggary  who  had  good  estates 
and  lived  plentifully."2  The  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
in  an  order  published  in  the  same  month,  commence  by 
stating  that  they  have  been  "advertised  of  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  in  Ireland,  by  the  treacherous  and 
wicked  instigations  of  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits,  for  the 
bloody  massacre  and  destruction  of  all  Protestants  living 
there."3  Charles  I.  himself,  in  a  proclamation  dated  at  West- 
minster on  the  1st  of  January,  1642,  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 
" Divers  lewd  and  wicked  persons,"  says  his  Majesty,  "have 
of  late  risen  in  rebellion  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland  .  .  . 
dispossessed  many  of  our  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  nation  and  Protestants  of  their  houses  and  lands, 
robbed  and  spoiled  many  thousands  of  our  good  subjects  of 
the  British  nation  and  Protestants  of  their  goods  to  great 
values,  massacred  multitudes  of  them,  imprisoned  many  others, 
and  some  who  have  the  honour  to  _serve  us  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillors of  that  our  kingdom."4 

Evidence   has  already  been  adduced    to  prove  that    the 
massacre  commenced  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ; 5 


1  See  Lord  Gormanstown's  commission  by  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council,  dated 
Castle  of  Dublin,  November  2nd,   1641.     Cox,   ii.,  appendix  viii.  ;    Rushworth, 
iv.  [409]. 

2  Rushworth,  iv.  [410].    In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  (Sth  November,  1641) 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish  Lords  Justices  say  : 
— "This  kingdom  and  the  lives  of  us  all  here,   and  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom  were  never  in  so  great  danger  to  be  lost  as  at  this  instant — no  age  having 
produced  in   this  kingdom  an  example  of  so  much  mischief  done  in  so  short  a  time 
as  now  we  find  acted  here  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  space,  by  killing  and  destroying 
of  so  many  English,  and  Protestants  in  several  parts,  by  robbing  and  spoiling  of 
them  and  many  thousands  more  of  his  Majesty's  good  subjects." — NALSON,  ii. 
893.     We  are  to  remember  that  Ireland  had  often  before  been  the  scene  of  awful 
massacres.  3  Borlase,  p.  36 ;  Cox,  ii.  81. 

4  See  Borlase,  p.  53,  where  the  royal  proclamation  is  given  at  length.     See  also 
Nalson,  vol.  ii.  809-10. 

6  See  before,  p.  36,  note  (4).     In  Lord  Somers's   Tracts  (vol.  v.  p.  621),  there 
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but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  authorities  in  Dublin 
would  be  immediately  apprised  of  all  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted.1 There  were  cases  in  which  not  a  single  Protestant 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale  :  and  as  many  parts  of  the  country 
were  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  often 
impossible  for  those  who  escaped  the  carnage  to  convey  very 
speedy  information.  Owen  O'Connolly,  who  discovered  the 
plot2  in  time  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle,  then 
reported  to  the  Lords  Justices  that  a  scheme  had  been  laid 
to  destroy  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland3 ;  and  the  result 
demonstrated  that  he  had  not  been  misinformed.  The  very 
next  day  the  murders  commenced  ;  and  those  who  were  not 
killed  on  the  spot  were  driven  away  naked  and  penniless  from 
their  dwellings.  In  every  district,  where  the  insurgents  had 
sufficient  power,  the  scheme  of  extirpation,  either  by  death  or 
expulsion,  was  rigorously  executed.4 

The  allegation  that  very  few  persons  were  killed  until  the 
Protestants  themselves  commenced  a  massacre  is  a  silly  and 
transparent  falsehood.5  It  cannot  appeal  for  support  to  a 


is  a  copy  of  the  sworn  deposition  of  George  Cottingham,  parson  of  Monaghan, 
who,  about  the  3<Dth  of  October,  1641,  was  cast  with  forty- eight  others  into  a  small 
and  horrible  dungeon  where  they  were  nearly  stifled.  Many  of  these  were  even- 
tually either  murdered  with  skeans,  hanged,  or  drowned. 

1  Curry,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  (p.  66),  lays  great  stress  upon  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  a  letter  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
England,  dated  25th  October,  1641,  no  mention  is  made  of  murders  committed. 
It  is  obvious  that  almost  nothing  could  then  have  been  known  in  Dublin  of  what 
had  happened  in  Ulster  only  two  days  before.     The  government  must  have  been 
quite  ignorant  of  the  general  state  of  the  province. 

2  He   is   described  in  the  copy  of  his   examination   as    "Owen  O'Connolly, 
gentleman."       He  wore  a  sword,   and  though  in  the  employment  of  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  respectable  position.     He  obtained  a  pension 
from  Parliament  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

3  See  his  examination  taken  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  October,  1641,  in  Rush- 
worth,  iv.  399. 

4  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Protestants  of  Cavan  escaped  better 
than  those  of  other  parts  of  Ulster  at  this  time  ;  but  Clogy,  the  son-in-law  of 
Bedell,  who  was  on  the  spot,  assures  us  that  the  Bishop  was  "  the  only  Englishman 
in  all  the  County  of  Cavan  that  was  permitted  to  stay  under  his   own  roof." 
Memoir,  p.  180. 

5  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  by  certain  parties  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  massacre  : — "  The  beginning  of  November  was,  marked  by  the  barbar- 
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single  shred  of  evidence.  When  the  bloody  carnival  began, 
the  English  and  Scottish  settlers  were  living  at  ease,  totally 
unprepared  for  any  such  outbreak.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  were  far  outnumbered  by  the  natives  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  more  than  madness  for  the  colonists  to  have 
engaged  in  an  aggressive  warfare.  They  were  often  either 
murdered  or  swept  out  of  a  district,  before  they  had  any 
opportunity  of  combining  for  self-defence.  The  assertion 
that  a  murderous  outrage  committed  by  Protestants,  at 
Island  Magee,1  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
was  "the  first  massacre"  perpetrated  at  this  melancholy 
period,  is  a  disgraceful  fabrication.  Neither  then,  nor  for 
many  years  afterwards,  did  the  Roman  Catholics  venture  to 
produce  any  such  apology.2  It  became  current,  for  the  first 


ous  slaughter  committed  by  the  Scottish  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  in  the  Island 
Magee.  Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  driven  into  the  fathomless 
North  Sea,  over  the  cliffs  of  that  island,  or  to  have  perished  by  the  sword.  The 
ordinary  inhabitants  could  not  have  exceeded  one-tenth  as  many,  but  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  they  had  fled 
from  the  mainland  across  the  peninsula  which  is  left  dry  at  low  water,  and  were 
pursued  to  their  last  refuge  by  the  infuriated  Covenanters.  From  this  date  forward 
until  the  accession  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  to  the  command,  the  northern  war 
assumed  a  ferocity  of  character  foreign  to  the  nature  of  O'Moore,  O'Reilly,  and 
Magennis." — Hist,  of  Ireland  by  Thos.  D'Arcy  McGee,  ii.  106-7.  Haverty 
makes  much  the  same  statement.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  523.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  in  the  beginning  of  November  1641  almost  the  whole  of  the  County 
of  Antrim  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  Protestants  had  been  swept 
from  the  open  country,  and  with  difficulty  repelled  their  assailants  in  a  few  of  the 
towns.  There  was  no  Scottish  garrison  in  Canickfergus  until  the  following  April ; 
and  the  Black  Oath  had  already  driven  almost  all  the  Covenanters  out  of  the  north. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  version  of  the  affair  is  quite  a  late  invention,  without  any 
historical  support  whatever.  According  to  the  tale  of  1662,  the  Carrickfergus 
garrison  murdered  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  Magee  to  the  number  of  about 
3,000."  See  Moran's  Persecutions,  p.  217.  This  tale  being  proved  false,  the  new 
version  became  necessary. 

1  In  1641  there  was  a  mixed  population  in  Island  Magee,  a  considerable  number 
being  Protestants.  According  to  an  old  and  apparently  well-founded  tradition, 
several  Roman  Catholics  were  preserved  from  the  massacre  by  a  Presbyterian, 
named  Hill,  who  hid  them  in  a  corn  kiln.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  this  good 
man  still  reside  in  the  parish.  See  McSkimin's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carrick- 
fergus, p.  45,  third  edition.  Belfast,  1832. 

3  It  is  very  significant  that,  in  the  famous  Remonstrance  of  the  Catholics,  dated 
Trim,  March  I7th,  1642  (1643),  though  so  many  other  apologies  are  given  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  and  though  the  cruelties  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  are 
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time,  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  question  of  forfeited  lands 
was  so  fiercely  debated1  ;  and  it  was  brought  forward  at  that 
crisis  to  palliate  the  enormities  with  which  the  insurgents 
stood  chargeable.  It  could  not,  however,  bear  the  light  of 
investigation.  The  outrage  at  Island  Magee  took  place  after 
the  date  of  all  the  letters  and  proclamations  already  quoted  ; 
for  the  very  day  of  its  occurrence  can  be  ascertained  as  accu- 
rately as  that  of  any  other  event  recorded  in  history.2  At  this 

particularly  mentioned,  this  affair  of  Island  Magee — now  put  in  the  foreground — 
is  never  named.  See  this  Remonstrance,  in  the  appendix  to  Curry's  Hist.  Memoirs, 

p.  200. 

1  O' Conor,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  says: — "Tine,  first  who  mentions  this 
pretended  massacre  [of  Island  Magee]  is  an  anonymous  collector  of  stories  entitled 
A  Collection  of  some  Massacres  and  Murders  committed  on  the  Irish,  since  the  zyd 
of  October,  164.1,  which  were  published  first  in  London,  when  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment was  in  contemplation  in  1662." — Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  232-3.  He  adds  in 
a  note,  "  Lurgan  surrendered  to  the  Irish  rebels  by  capitulation  November  I5th, 
1641,  when,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  nations,  the  whole  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword  !  The  foreign-influenced  writers,  ashamed  of  this  horrid  transaction,  and 
endeavouring  to  cast  off  the  odium,  when  they  expected  to  be  included  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  trumped  up  their  clumsy  story  of  a  previous  massacre  at  Island 
Magee." — Ibid.  p.  232. 

1  The  whole  matter  was  afterwards  carefully  investigated  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  depositions  relating  to  it  are  in  existence  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  facts  ascertained  by  the  commissioners 
are  given  in  the  text.  Such  writers  as  Curry  meet  the  evidence  of  these  deposi- 
tions by  simply  declaring  that  they  will  not  believe  them  !  Warner  has  asserted 
that  most  of  the  evidence  was  not  given  on  oath  ;  but'  Dr.  Reid,  who  carefully 
inspected  the  volumes,  has  shown  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.  See  his  Hist,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  340,  note.  Dr.  Reid  read  over  all  the 
depositions  relating  to  Island  Magee.  Dr.  Reid  has  also  shown  that  Warner's 
computation  as  to  the  total  number  massacred  was  quite  a  miscalculation  based 
upon  imperfect  data.  Some  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
a  little  work  which  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  entitled  The  History  of  the 
Wars  of  Ireland  from  1641  to  1653  by  a  British  Officer  of  the  Regiment  of  Sir  John 
Clotworthy.  Dublin,  1873.  The  MS.  of  this  volume  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served at  the  Jesuits'  College,  Clongowes  Wood,  since  1814.  It  has  been  published 
under  Roman  Catholic  auspices  ;  and,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  its  genuineness,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  corroborates  the 
depositions  in  Dublin  College  as  to  the  date  of  the  outrage  at  Island  Magee.  See 
pp.  8,  9.  It  states  that  "  about  Christmas"  a  party  of  Protestant  soldiers  "  mur- 
dered about  eighty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  near  Templepatrick  ;  at 
which  other  Scots  took  example  and  did  the  like  at  Island  Magee."  These  Protes- 
tant soldiers  were  provoked  to  commit  the  murders  at  Templepatrick  under  the 
impression  that  their  own  wives  and  children  had  been  previously  massacred. 
Ibid.  p.  8. 
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period  many  Protestants  had  been  massacred  in  the  County  of 
Antrim:  the  assailants  had  sparedneither  sex  norage :  and  about 
threescore  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  license  to  go 
to  Larne  or  Carrickfergus,  "  were  attacked  on  the  way,  and 
butchered  without  mercy."  Exasperated  by  these  horrid  and 
perfidious  proceedings,  some  soldiers  from  Carrickfergus.accom- 
panied  by  several  strangers  driven  from  more  distant  districts, 
proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Island  Magee,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  Qth  of  January,  1642,  put  to  death  in  retaliation  not  more 
than  thirty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.1  The  deed 
cannot  be  justified — but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  massacres  of  1641. 

Archbishop  Ussher  was  in  England  when  the  rebellion  com- 
menced, and  he  never  returned  to  Ireland.2  Almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  prelates  were  driven  from  the  country. 
Maxwell,  bishop  of  Killala,  was  expelled  from  his  episcopal 
residence,  robbed,  and  wounded  ;  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
farther  violence.3  Webb,  bishop  of  Limerick,  was  seized  by 
the  insurgents,  and  died  soon  afterwards  in  captivity.4  But 
there  is  no  more  touching  episode  connected  with  this  reign 
of  terror  than  that  which  relates  to  the  last  days  of  Bedell, 
bishop  of  Kilmore.  His  saintly  character  had  produced  such 
an  impression  on  all  around  him  that  even  the  rebels  treated 

1  Reid,  Hist,  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  326-7-8. 

2  He  died  at  Ryegate  in  England  on  tbe  2ist  of  March,  1656,  aged  75  years. 
Moran  states  that  '  'from  his  death-bed,  he  wrote  to  Rome  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  being  received  back  into  the  bosom  of  that  very  Catholic  Church 
which  he  had  so  wilfully  maligned." — Archbishops  of  Dublin,^.  312,  note.     This 
can  only  be  characterized  as  a  very  gross  falsehood.     Romanists  have  often  manu- 
factured recantations  for  distinguished  Protestants  ;  and  this  attempt  to  misrepresent 
Ussher  is  one  of  their  most  audacious  fabrications.      Long  before   his  death,  says 
Dr.  Bernard  his  chaplain,  a  report,  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  "  some  Popish 
priest,"  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  he  had  "  turned  a  papist."     "But,"  he 
continues,  "it  fell  out  to  be  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  ajter,  he  had  in  two 
learned  sermons  given  his  judgment  at  large  that  the  Papacy  was  meant  by  Babylon 
in  the  I7th  and  i8th  of  the  Revelation,  which,  in  the  return  of  his  answer  to  that 
report,  he  did  affirm,  and  was  his  judgment  to  his  last." — DR.   BERNARD'S  Judg- 
ment of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  p.    144.     London,   1658.     Immediately 
before  his  death  Ussher  was  not  confined  to  bed  even  for  a  day,  and  all  his  proceed- 
ings at  the  close  of  his  life  have  been  exactly  registered.    To  the  last  he  entertained 
the  worst  opinion  of  Popery.     See  Elrington's  Life,  pp.  296-7,  276. 

3  Mant,  i.  563.  *  Ibid.  i.  566. 
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him  with  reverential  deference.     When  every  other  Protestant 
in  the  county  had  been  driven  from  his  home,  the  English 
bishop  was  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.     At  the  request 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  in  the  district,  he  drew  up  for 
them  a  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Government,  and  in  this 
document  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  are  enu- 
merated.1    The   good  will  entertained  towards    Bedell   was 
highly  useful  to  the  Protestants  of  his  neighbourhood.     "Not 
only  his  house  and  all  the  outbuildings,  but  the  church  and 
churchyard  were  full  of  people,"  says  his  biographer ;  "  and 
many,  that  a  few  days  before  lived  in  great  ease  and  much 
plenty,  were  now  glad  of  a  heap  of  straw  or  hay  to  lie  upon, 
and  of  some  boiled  wheat  to  support  nature."2      Swiney,  the 
Romish  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  sought  permission  to  live  in  the 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  its  Pro- 
testant occupant  and  his  family  from  violence  ;  but  Bedell,  in 
a   letter  still    extant,   modestly  declined  the  offer.     "  I  am 
sensible,"  says  he,  "  reverend  brother,  of  your  civility  in  offer- 
ing to  protect  me,  by  your  presence,  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult ;  and  upon  the  like  occasion  I  would  not  be  wanting  to 
do  the  like  charitable  office  to  you  ;  but  there  are  many  things 
that  hinder  me  from  making  use  of  the  favour  you  now  offer 
me.     My  house  is  strait,   and  contains  a  great  number  of 
miserable  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes, 
that  have  fled  hither  as  to  a  sanctuary — besides  that  some  of 
them  are  sick,  among  whom  my  own  son  is  one.     But  that 
which  is  beyond  all  the  rest  is  the  difference  of  our  way  of 
worship — I  do  not  say  of  our  religion — for  I  have  ever  thought 
and  published  it  in  my  writings,  that  we  have  one  common 
Christian  religion.     Under  our  present  miseries,  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  daily 
prayers,  which  we  offer  up  to  God  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  and 
with  the  singing  of  Psalms  ;  and,  since  we  find  so  little  truth 
among  men,  we  rely  on  the  truth  of  God,  and  on  his  assist- 
ance.    These  things  would  offend  your  company,  if  not  your- 


i  This  Remonstrance  may  be  found  in  Moore's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iv.  223-5  > 
in  Burnet's  Bedell,  pp.  143-5.     Dublin,   1736. 
s  Burnet's  Bedell,  p.  140. 
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self;  nor  could  others  be  hindered,  who  would  pretend  that 
they  came  to  see  you,  if  you  were  among  us  ;  and  under 
that  colour,  those  murderers  would  break  in  upon  us,  who 
after  robbing  us  of  all  that  belongs  to  us,  would,  in  conclusion, 
think  they  did  God  service  by  our  slaughter.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  resolved  to  trust  to  the  divine  protection.  To  a 
Christian  and  a  bishop,  now  almost  seventy,  no  death  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  can  be  bitter  ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
desirable."1  For  nearly  two  months  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  Bedell  remained  in  his  residence  uninjured  ; 
but  the  rebels  became  dissatisfied  because  he  continued  to 
afford  protection  to  so  many  of  his  co-religionists ;  and  as  he 
refused  to  drive  away  these  refugees,2  he  was  at  length  re- 
moved to  Cloughouter  Castle,  in  Lough  Erne,  where  he  was 
kept  about  three  weeks  in  confinement.  An  exchange  of 
prisoners  then  took  place  ;  and,  though  still  obliged  to  stay  in 
the  country,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  comparative  liberty. 
His  end  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  he  died  of  ague,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1642. 

The  dying  prelate  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  beside 
his  deceased  wife  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmore :  but  the  place 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  leave  for  the  interment  from  Swiney,3  the  Romish 
Bishop.  This  Popish  dignitary — who  was  a  miserable  sot — had 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  Bedell  to  Loughouter  Castle, 
entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  episcopal  mansion.  When 
the  messengers  sent  to  ask  permission  for  the  funeral  reached 
Kilmore,  they  found  him  lying  surrounded  with  filth,  in  a 
state  of  drunken  stupor.4  They  at  length  managed  to  awake 

1  This  letter,  dated  November  nth,  1641,  may  be  found  in  the  original  in  Bur- 
nett's Bedell,  pp.  192-3  ;  and  in  Clogy,  pp.  188-90.  It  supplies  proof  that  a 
massacre  had  already  taken  place  in  Ulster. 

z  Burnet's  Bedell,  pp.   156. 

3  Swiney  was   Roman    Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from  A.D.    1630  to  A.D. 
1669.     Brady's  Irish  Reform,  pp.  69,  70.     Clogy  states  that  Bedell  had  enter- 
tained the  brother  of  this  Bishop  at  his  house,  converted  him  "from  Jesuitism  to 
Christianity,"  and  "preferred"  him  "  to  a  way  of  livelihood,"  p.  188. 

4  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Clogy,  Bedell's  son-in-law,   who  was  one  of  the 
persons   sent  to  make  the  request,  and  who  here  reports  what  he  saw  on  the 
occasion.     "We  found  him,"  says  he,    "lying  upon   a  bolster  so  drunk  with 
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him,  and  to  make  him  understand  their  application.  The 
poor  wretch  at  first  objected,  saying  that  the  churchyard  was 
holy  ground,  and  that  it  could  not  be  defiled  by  the  body  of 
a  heretic  ;  but  a  little  persuasion  elicited  his  consent.  "  The 
Irish,"  says  his  biographer,  "  did  Bedell  unusual  honours  at 
his  burial ;  for  the  chief  of  the  rebels  gathered  their  forces 
together,  and  with  them,  accompanied  his  body  ...  to  the 
churchyard  of  Kilmore  in  great  solemnity.  .  .  .  The  Irish  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  shot  at  his  interment,  and  cried  out  in 
Latin,  Requiescat  in  pace  ultimus  Anglorum, — '  May  the  last  of 
the  English  rest  in  peace,' — for  they  had  often  said  that,  as 
they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  he 
should  be  the  last  that  should  be  left  among  them."1  A 
Popish  priest,  who  was  present,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  as 
the  body  was  committed  to  the  grave,  "  Would  to  God  that 
my  soul  were  with  Bedell."2 

The  history  of  Bedell  is  instructive  :  as  it  shows  how  a  wise 
and  gracious  Christian  pastor  could  win  the  hearts  of  men 
who  were  little  better  than  untamed  savages.  The  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  had  done  more  than  any  other  prelate  in  the  land  to 
enlighten  and  reclaim  Romanists  ;  he  was  endowed  more 
largely  with  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  evangelist  than  even  the 
learned  and  amiable  Ussher  ;  and  yet  the  rude  Irish  admired 
his  genuine  excellence,  loved  him  when  living,  and  honoured 
him  when  dead.  The  way  of  evangelical  charity,  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified  by  Bedell,  is  the  true  way  to  the  Irish  heart. 
Party  spirit  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  party  demonstrations 
can  only  produce  irritation  and  foster  prejudice;  but  the  truth, 
when  spoken  in  love  and  illustrated  by  the  light  of  a  holy 
life,  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  a  happy  impression. 

It  was  observed,  during  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  that 
those  of  the  insurgents,  most  under  the  influence  of  Ultra- 

usque-baugh — having  defiled  all  the  room  with  his  filthiness — that  when  Dr.  Dillon 
[a  Roman  Catholic  who  accompanied  them]  came  in,  and  kneeled  before  him, 
as  their  Popish  manner  is,  he  was  not  able  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  towards 
him  ;  but  a  friar  that  stood  by  took  up  the  drunken  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the 
Popish  head  that  came  to  assist  us  in  our  request." — Clogy's  Memoir,  p.  228. 

1  Burnet's  Bedell,  p.  169  ;  Clogy,  p.  230. 

2  Reid,  i.  338  ;  Curry's  Historical  and  Critical  Review,  p.  191.      Dublin,    1810. 
The  name  of  the  priest  is  said  to  have  been  Edmund  Farilly. 
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montane  principles,  were  also  the  most  implacable  and 
reckless.1  The  darkest  shade  of  superstition  was  connected 
with  the  deadliest  ferocity.  In  December,  1641,  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  the  native  Irish  of  Ulster  and  the  Anglo- 
Irish  of  the  Pale  ;  this  union  soon  led  to  a  combination  of 
almost  all  the  Romanists  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  ten  years 
Popery  reigned  without  a  rival  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  But,  throughout  all  this  period,  those  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  known  to  be  most  zealous  for  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff — particularly  those  from  the  northern  pro- 
vince— were  most  noted  for  their  inhumanity  and  ignorance. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  annals  of  the 
great  Rebellion  record  many  cases  in  which  the  kindliness  of 
Irish  sympathy  triumphed  over  the  brutal  dictates  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  The  mother  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  saved 
not  a  few  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
butchered  by  her  son  and  his  relentless  followers  ;  and  another 
of  his  near  relatives  protested  bitterly  against  his  infamous 
proceedings.2  Many  of  the  Romish  clergy  instigated  the  mob 
to  deeds  of  violence,  and  stained  their  own  hands  with  blood  ;3 
but  some  of  them  acted  very  differently.  John  De  Burgo, 
afterwards  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  did  his 
utmost  to  check  the  dreadful  excesses  of  his  countrymen.4  A 
priest,  named  Daly,  was  obliged  to  escape  from  among  the 


i  "  The  Nuncio  himself  could  not  but  own  that  no  Tartars  ever  committed  worse 
ravages  than  the  soldiers  of  O'Neill  (Owen  Roe)  did  ;  and  pretended  to  be  much 
offended  by  the  scandal  which  they  brought  upon  himself  by  styling  themselves 
the  Nuncio's  soldiers,  whereby  they  had  made  the  Pope's  name  so  odious  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Meath,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  very  Puritans  for  protec- 
tion."— CARTE'S  Ormonde,  \.  575. 

J  Examination  of  Dr.  Maxwell.  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  x.,  p.  47.  See  also  an 
account  of  the  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Muskerry  in  Warner,  i.  156.  See  also 
Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  372. 

3  See  a  horrible  account  of  the  wholesale  barbarity  and   villany  of  a  priest 
named  McGuire  in  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  v.  619.     See  there  also  other  cases  of 
the  same  character,  pp.  615,  618. 

4  O'Conor's  Hist.    Address,  part  i.,  p.  '178.     De  Burgo  was  a  member  of  the 
Clanricarde  family,  "  the  most  noble  in  Connaught  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  race." 
— Ibid.  p.  176.     Malachy  O'Kelly  was  now  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     He  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Sligo  on  the  26th  of  October,  1645.    X)e  Burgo  succeeded  him 
in  1647 
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rebels,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  preach  against  murder  j1 
and  another  priest  saved  Dr.  Pullen,  the  Protestant  Dean  of 
Clonfert,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children,  from  destruction.2 
Two  benevolent  Franciscans  in  Cashel  hid,  under  the  altar  in 
their  chapel,  a  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
who,  but  for  this  act  of  kindness,  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fury  of  the  rabble.3 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  amidst  scenes  of  carnage, 
the  Protestants  would  always  exhibit  the  forgiveness  and  for- 
bearance befitting  their  holy  faith.  Most  of  them  were  rough 
adventurers  or  soldiers — not  habitually  acting  from  the  highest 
and  purest  motives — and  they  were  often  provoked  to  fright- 
ful deeds  of  reprisal.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  the  commander  of 
the  English  troops  in  Leinster,  sadly  stained  his  reputation  by 
his  cruelty  to  the  insurgents.4  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  also  punished  them  with  barbarous 
severity.5  In  some  cases  the  English  soldiers  slaughtered 
even  women  and  children  without  mercy.6  The  Lords  Jus- 
tices themselves,  by  their  orders,  encouraged  such  atrocities. 
In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  dated 
Dublin,  23rd  of  February,  1642,  they  tell  him  to  "endeavour 
with  his  Majesty's  forces,  to  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy,  by 
all  the  ways  and  means  he  may,  all  the  rebels,  and  their  adhe- 
rents and  relievers  ;  and  burn,  spoil,  waste,  consume,  destroy, 
and  demolish  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where  the  said 
rebels  are,  or  have  been  relieved  and  harboured,  and  all  the 
corn  and  hay  there,  and  kill  and  destroy  all  the  men  therein  habit- 
ing able  to  bear  arms''1  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  himself  could 

1  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  x.,  p.  47. 

2  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  267  ;  Cotton's  Fasti,  iv.  15. 

3  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  267. 

*  Leland,  iii.  146  ;  Warner,  i.  134,  150,  182.  Coote,  who  was  a  man  of  singu- 
lar bravery,  was  himself  soon  cut  off.  He  was  slain  at'Trim  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1642.  Leland,  iii.  170.  Meehan's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  p.  31.  Dublin,  1846. 

5  Leland,  iii.  154.     It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  Coote,  was  soon 
cut  off.     He  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1642.     His  death,  it  is  said,  was  brought  on 
by  grief  arising  from  the  deserted  condition  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 
Carte,  i.  341. 

6  Leland,  iii.  172. 

7  See  this  order  in  the  collection  of  letters  appended   to    Carte's    Ormonde, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  6l.     London,   1735. 
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scarcely  have  indited  a  more  ferocious  warrant.  These  same 
Lords  Justices  attempted,  by  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions 
from  persons  merely  suspected  of  a  share  in  the  original  con- 
spiracy ;  and  refused,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their 
own  base  purposes  of  confiscation,  to  encourage  the  submissions 
o  those  who  were  disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance.1 
Such  proceedings,  as  unwise  as  they  were  cruel  and  unjust, 
deeply  aggravated  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  warfare. 

Charles  I.  had  now  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
English  Parliament ;  and  the  Puritan  leaders  were  not  by 
any  means  prepared  to  entrust  him  with  an  army  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  Rebellion.2  In  this  emergency  they 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  covenanters ;  who  agreed  to 
send  over  troops  to  Ulster.  Detachments  from  seven  Scottish 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Robert 
Munro,  arrived  in  Carrickfergus  in  April,  1642  ;  and  were 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  town  and  castle.  The 
other  British  regiments  in  Ulster,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  with  the  English  Parliament,  recognized  Munro  as 
their  military  chief;3  and,  for  some  years  after  this  date, 
Scottish  influence  dominated  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  kingdom. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  at  Carrickfergus  marks  the 
commencement  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Ireland.  At  this  time  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ulster  were  of  Scottish  extraction,4  and  many  of 
them  still  remained  warmly  attached  to  the  worship  and  polity 
of  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to 


1  Warner,  i.  176,  175,  194. 

2  He  was  suspected  of  having  fomented  the  rebellion.    He  had  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  barbarities  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  the  northern  insurgents  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have   been  privy  to  a  plot  for  surprising  Dublin  Castle  and  other 
places.     See  Reid's  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  304. 

3  Reid,  p.  354. 

*  Carte  reckons  that,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  there  were 
only  220,000  English  and  Scotch  in  all  Ireland.  He  computes  that  in  Ulster 
there  were  100,000  Scotch,  and  only  20,000  English.  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  177-8. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  not  above  140  Protestants  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  nor 
so  many  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  nor  1,000  in  _the  whole  County  of  Galway. 
O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  ii.  324. 
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induce  them  to  adopt  the  English  ritual ;  and,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Strafford,  conformity  had  been  enforced  in  a  spirit  of 
high-handed  intolerance  ;  but,  now  that  the  political  pressure 
was  withdrawn,  the  settlers  soon  revealed  their  religious  predi- 
lections. An  important  movement  was  made  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  by  the  erection  of  a  Presbytery  at 
Carrickfergus  on  the  loth  of  June,  I642.1  Church-sessions 
had  already  been  established  in  several  of  the  regiments  ;  and 
pious  officers  had  undertaken  to  act  as  ruling  elders.  The 
Presbytery — the  first  court  of  the  kind  set  up  in  Ireland 
after  the  Reformation — was  composed  of  the  chaplains  in 
attendance  on  the  Scotch  troops;  and  of  the  representatives 
from  the  newly-constituted  sessions.  Its  influence  was  soon 
felt  all  over  the  country.  The  adherents  of  the  Scottish 
discipline  in  various  adjacent  districts  applied  to  it  to  be 
recognized  as  worshipping  societies,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
Presbyterian  ordinances.  These  petitioners  received  prompt 
attention  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  seven  congregations  were 
organized  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  eight  in  the  County 
of  Down.2 

About  two  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Presbytery 
at  Carrickfergus,  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  engaged  in 
open  warfare.  In  the  following  year  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  framed  and  adopted,  as  a  bond  of  union,  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  Scot- 
tish legislature.  In  the  spring  of  1644,  four  ministers3  of  the 

1  Reid,  i.  372.     It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  Presbytery  had 
subscribed  the  old  Scottish  confession  of  faith — a  strictly  Calvinistic  formulary. 
According  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1638  "the  confession  of  faith 
.  .  .  is  ordained  to  be  subscribed  .  .  .  by  all  scholars  at  passing  their  degrees  .  .   . 
and  finally  by  all  ministers  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom."      Compendium  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  part  second,  p.  100.     Edinburgh,  1831. 

2  In  the  County  of  Antrim  congregations  were  formed  at   Ballymena,  Antrim, 
Cairncastle,  Templepatrick,   Carrickfergus,    Larne,    and   Belfast.     In  the  County 
of    Down,    at   Ballywalter,    Portaferry,    Newtonards,     Donaghadee,    Killileagh, 
Comber,  Holywood,  and  Bangor.     Reid,  i.  374-5. 

3  Reid,  i.  438.     One  of  these  ministers  was  the  Rev.   Wm.  Adair,  brother  of 
Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena.     The  others  were  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  nephew 
of  Lord  Claneboy  ;    Rev.  Hugh  Hendeison,  minister  of  Dairy ;  and  Rev.  John 
Weir,  minister  of  Dalserf.     On  their  return  to  Scotland  Messrs.   Hamilton  and 
Weir,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Watson,   another  minister,  were  seized  in  the  Irish 
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Church  of  Scotland  arrived  in  Ulster,  commissioned  to  preach 
to  their  countrymen  in  that  province,  and  to  urge  them  to 
enter  into  the  covenant.     These  brethren  were  armed  with  no 
power  of  compulsion  ;  their  business  was  simply  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  bond  ;  and  to  invite  and  exhort  all  the  true 
friends  of  Protestantism  in  the  country  to  support  it  by  their 
adhesion.      As  the  most  malicious  tales  were  in  circulation 
relative  to  the  designs  of  the  English  Puritans  and  their  allies, 
the  expositions  of  the  Scottish  preachers  served  at  once  to 
calm  and  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.     Because  the  cove- 
nanters were  pledged  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery, 
prelacy,  and  profaneness,    it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  they 
meditated  a  general  massacre.1     A  saying  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  of  Antrim,  calculated  to  create 
immense  prejudice  \  for  that  grave  and  exemplary  senator  was 
reported  as  having  declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that 
Irish  Romanists  must  be  reclaimed  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.     The  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
deputies  appointed  to  administer  the  covenant  in  Ulster  were 
well  fitted  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  such  rumours. 
"  The  covenant,"  says  a  minister  who  about  this  time  came 
over  to  Ireland,2  "  was  taken  in  all  places  with  great  affection, 
partly  with  sorrow  for  former  judgments,  and  sins,  and  mise- 
ries ;  partly  with  joy  under  present  consolation,  in  the  hopes  of 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  God  in  the  land.  .  .  . 
Sighs  and  tears  were  joined  together ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 

Channel  by  a  Confederate  vessel.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Weir  died  in  confinement 
inconsequence  of  the  ill-treatment  they  now  received.  See  Reid,  i.  462-4. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have,  in  every  way,  misrepresented  this  affair.  They 
give  credit  to  the  Confederates  because  they  did  not  at  once  murder  the  prisoners  ; 
and  they  assert  that  they  captured,  not  three,  but  fifty  ministers !  See  Meehan's 
Confed.  of  Kilkenny,  p.  81.  Dublin,  1846. 

1  This  story,  which  was  industriously  circulated  by  the  priests,  had  taken  such 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Irish  that,  when  the  preachers  who  administered 
the  covenant  were  travelling  through  Ulster,  many  of  the  Romanists,  as  they 
approached,  fled  in  dismay  !  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  115. 

8  The  Rev.  Patrick  Adair,  the  author  of  The  True  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  ordained  minister  of  Cairn- 
castle,  near  Larne,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  in  May,  1646.  He  was  in  the 
country  for  some  time  before.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Adair 
of  Ballymena. 
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observed  both  the  way  ministers  used  towards  the  people  for 
clearing  their  consciences,  in  order  to  the  covenant,  in  explain- 
ing it,  ...  and  from  scripture  and  solid  consequences  from 
it,  clearing  every  article  of  it — and  thereafter  offered  it  only  to 
those  whose  consciences  stirred  them  up  to  it."1  So  far  from 
insisting  on  everyone  entering  into  £he  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  Scottish  preachers  would  not  administer  it  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  not  rightly  understood,  or  who  were  not 
disposed  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  Neither  did  they  think  that 
prelacy,  Popery,  and  profaneness  could  be  extirpated  by  the 
commission  of  murder ;  but  by  prayer  and  patience,  by  argu- 
ment and  instruction,  by  the  fajthful  preaching  of  the  word 
and  the  diffusion  of  scripture  knowledge,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  godly  discipline,  and  by  the  light  of  a  holy  example. 

The  refusal  of  the  covenant  involved  no  temporal  pains  and 
penalties  ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  King,  in  opposition 
to  the  Parliament,  rejected  it ;  but  it  was  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm  by  a  great  number  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster. 
The  preachers  who  administered  it  traversed  the  country,  and 
were  welcomed  by  multitudes — not  only  in  Down  and  Antrim, 
but  also  in  Derry,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh.  Many  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  of  the  north  had  either  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre or  died  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  it  entailed  ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  survivors  had  already  joined 
the  Presbytery.2  Not  a  few  of  the  residue  now  became 
Covenanters.3  From  this  time  Protestant  prelacy  was  virtually 
overthrown  in  Ireland.  When  the  Directory  for  Worship  was 
adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  use  of  the  English 
Liturgy  was  interdicted  by  public  authority ;  but,  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  it  was 
still  quietly  tolerated.4 

Only  two  members  connected  with  Ireland  sat  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  These  were  Dr.  Joshua  Hoyle,6  Professor 

1  Adair's  Narrative,  pp.  103-4.  z  Reid,  i.  386. 

3  Reid,  i.  443,  444,  450,  451. 

4  Mant,  i.  586.     The  episcopal  clergy  of  Dublin  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
Protestant  ministers  in  Ireland  who  drew  up  a  Declaration  against  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Liturgy.     See  the  Declaration  in  Mant,  i.  588. 

6  Dr.  Hoyle  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1623.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convocation  in  1634. 
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of  Divinity  in  the  Irish  University,  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
of  Antrim,  who  was  present  as  a  lay  assessor.1  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  divines  was,  with  some 
explanations,  immediately  adopted  as  the  accredited  symbol 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Presbytery  in  Ulster. 
A  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanied 
the  preaching  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  the  covenant  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  "  They 
were  assisted,"  says  a  contemporary,  "with  more  than  the 
ordinary  presence  of  God  in  that  work  in  every  place  they 
went  to,  so  that  all  the  hearers  did  bear  them  witness  that 
God  was  with  them.  And  the  sensible  presence  and  appear- 
ance of  God  with  them  in  these  exercises  did  overcome  many 

of  those  who  otherwise  were  not  inclined  that  way 

The  solemnity  and  spirituality  of  carrying  on  this  work  was 
like  the  cloud  filling  the  temple,  there  being  a  new  tabernacle 
erecting  in  this  land."  2  "The  covenant,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  "revived  the  cause  of  true 

religion  and  piety From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 

commencement  of  the  second  reformation  with  which  this 
province  [of  Ulster]  has  been  favoured — a  reformation  dis- 
cernible, not  only  in  the  rapid  increase  of  churches,  and  of 
faithful  and  zealous  ministers,  but  still  more  unequivocally 
manifested  in  the  improving  manners  and  habits  of  society, 
and  in  the  growing  attention  of  the  people  to  religious  duties 
and  ordinances."3 


1  Though  connected  with  Ireland,  Sir  John  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Maiden.     Reid,  5.  279,  note. 

2  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  104. 

3  Reid'i  Hist,  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  456. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM     THE    DEATH    OF     STRAFFORD    TO    THE     DEATH     OF 
CHARLES   I.        A.D.    164!    TO   A.D.    1649. 

THE   CATHOLIC   CONFEDERATION. 

THE  Irish  massacre  inaugurated  a  civil  war  which  raged, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  throughout  the  kingdom  upwards 
of  ten  years.  Meanwhile  Protestantism  continued  to  maintain 
its  ground  in  several  counties  of  Ulster,  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
some  other  towns  ;  but  Romanism  established  its  supremacy 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  earliest  public  move- 
ments of  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  recommend  the  cause  of  which  they  were  the 
avowed  champions.  The  war — commenced  amidst  scenes  of 
rapine,  perfidy,  blasphemy,  and  assassination — was  represented 
as  a  struggle  in  the  service  of  God  ;  and  the  mixed  multitude 
of  soldiers,  cattle  drivers,  thieves,  and  cut-throats,  who 
followed  the  standard  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  received  the 
designation  of  "  the  Catliolic  army''  1  The  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation  were  laid  in  December,  1641,  when  the 
Anglo-Hibernians  of  the  Pale  united  with  the  native  Irish. 
The  members  of  this  Association,  as  its  name  indicated,  were 
all  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  bound 
together  by  an  oath  pledging  them  to  maintain  against  all 
persons,  with  life,  power,  and  estate,  "the  public  and  free 
exercise  of  the  true  and  Roman  Catholic  religion."  2 

The  clergy,  from  the  first,  had,  no  doubt,  a  principal  share 

•  i  Cox,  ii.  85 ;  Leland,  iii.  145. 

8  See  the  oath  in  full  in  Cox,  ii.  86. 
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in  managing  the  secret  machinery  which  guided  the  insur- 
gents ; 1  and  they  soon  ventured  to  take  up  a  prominent  and 
decided  position.  In  March,  1642,  a  provincial  Synod  was 
held  at  Kells,  in  Meath  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  Hugh 
O'Reilly,2  presided :  and  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was 
formally  given  to  the  rebellion.  The  war  was  pronounced  to 
be  "  lawful  and  pious ; "  and  all  were  exhorted  to  join  in 
supporting  the  good  cause.  Thomas  Dease,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,3  did  not  attend  this  meeting.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  laboured  earnestly  to  prevent  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  his  diocese  from  involving  themselves 
in  the  revolt,  and  that  he  had  denounced  the  whole  move- 
ment.4 Such  conduct  could  not  be  overlooked.  He  was 
commanded  forthwith  to  retract,  and  to  subscribe  the  acts  of 
the  Synod.  Should  he  fail  within  three  weeks  to  yield 
submission,  he  was  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  and 
reported  to  the  Pope  as  a  suspected  heretic ! 5 

This  assembly  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  Synod  which 
met  at  Kilkenny  about  two  months  afterwards.  It  was 
attended  by  three  archbishops  and  six  bishops,  besides  vicars- 
general  and  other  dignitaries.  It  sat  for  several  days  ;  its 
members  were  meanwhile  busily  engaged  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  present  a  strange  medley  of 


1  The  Embassy  in  Ireland  of  Monsignor  G.  B.  Rinuccini,  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  Annie  Hutton,  has  lately  (Dublin,    1873)  been  presented  to  the  public. 
This  work  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Confederation.     The  Pope 
himself  there  states,  apparently  with  special  satisfaction,  that  "the  rising,  at  first 
doubtful  and  tumultuous,  was  gradually  organized  into  a  well-arranged  movement 
by  the  f  relates  and  other  clergy,  who  willingly  gave  both  advice  and  assistance." 
p.  xxxv. 

2  He  was  Roman  Catholic  Primate  from  1628   to  his    death   in  July,   1651. 
Renehan's  Collections,  pp.  33-47. 

3  He  was  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  from   1622  to    1652.     'Cogan's 
Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  23,  59.     The  Bishop's  mother  was  Lady  Eleanor  Nugent. 
The  Deases  are  said  to  be  "  the  sole  present  occupiers  who  held  property  in  1641 
in  the  district  where  they  still  reside." — Ibid.  p.  22,  note.     The  Bishop  himself  at 
this  time  possessed  a  handsome  landed  property. 

*  He  resided  at  this  time  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  who  was  a 
Romanist ;  and  he  discouraged  his  Lordship  and  others  from  joining  in  the 
insurrection. 

5  Mant,  i.  571-2;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  i.  127,  152. 
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religion  and  politics.  It  was  here  arranged  that  the  affairs  of 
the  belligerents  were  to  be  managed  by  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Synod 
directed  its  attention  was  the  preparation  of  "an  oath  of 
association"  of  a  more  definite  and  elaborate  character. than 
the  formula  already  in  use.  When  framing  this  document 
the  prelates  found  it  necessary  to  consult  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  repaired  to  Kilkenny, 
and  who  claimed  some  share  in  its  construction.1  This  oath 
of  association  was  to  the  Irish  Romanists  what  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  to  tire  adherents  of  the  English 
Parliament — it  bound  them  together,  and  succinctly  em- 
bodied their  political  and  religious  principles.2  Whilst  the 
swearer  attested  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  he  also  vowed  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
not  to  accept  of,  or  submit  to,  any  peace,  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics.  The  Synod  ordained  that  in  every  province  there 

1  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  317.     The  oath  is  not  therefore  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  which  was  composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastics.     The  framing  of  the  oath 
is  provided  for  in  the  acts  of  the  Synod,  act  3. 

2  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  : — "I do  profess,  swear,  and  pro- 
test before  God,  and  His  saints  and  His  angels,  that  I  will  during  my  life  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  my  sovereign  Lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  to  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors  ;  and 
that  I  will  to  my  power  during  my  life  defend,  uphold,    maintain  all  his    and 
their  just  prerogatives  and  estates  and   rights  ;    the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  realm  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  Ireland  ;  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  religion  throughout  this  land  ;  and  the  lives,  just 
liberties,  possessions,    estates,    and    rights   of  all  those  that  have  taken  or  shall 
take  this  oath,  and  perform  the  contents  thereof ;  and  that  I  will  obey  and  ratify 
all  the  orders  and  decrees  made,  and  to  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Confederate  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  the  said  public  cause  ;  and  that 
I  will  not  seek  directly  or  indirectly  any  pardon  or  protection  for  any  act  done  or  to 
be  done  touching  this  general  cause  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
said  Council ;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly  do  any  act  or  acts  that  shall 
prejudice  the  said  cause  ;  but  will,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  estate,  assist,  prose- 
cute, and  maintain  the   same.      So  help  me  God  and  His  holy  gospel." — See 
WALSH'S  History  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix,  p.  31  j  O'Conor's  Hist,  Address, 
part  i.  205,  note. 
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should  be  a  council,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  members ; 
and  for  the  whole  kingdom  a  general  council  of  similar  form- 
ation. It  denounced  all  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  ;  but, 
whilst  it  made  no  confession  of  the  horrid  butcheries  of  "  the 
Catholic  army,"  it  required  that  "  a  faithful  inventory  should 
be  made  in  every  province  of  the  murders,  burnings,  and 
other  cruelties  committed  by  the  Puritan  enemies."  It  enacted 
that  persons  who  manufactured  warlike  implements  or  powder 
for  the  use  of  the  confederates  should  be  free  from  taxation. 
It  pronounced  the  war  to  be  "lawful  and  just;"  commanded 
all  to  make  no  distinction — as  of  natives,  or  new  or  old 
English — among  Catholics  ;  and  decreed  that  all  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  association  should  be  held  as  adversaries 
of  the  common  cause  and  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  be 
punished  accordingly  ;  and  that  such  as  gave  food,  advice,  or 
any  manner  of  assistance  to  their  opponents  in  the  war  should 
be  excommunicated.1 

We  cannot  well  imagine  anything  more  unlike  an  apostolic 
council  than  this  meeting  of  Irish  prelates  held  at  Kilkenny 
in  May,  1642.  An  evangelical  Synod  assembles  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  should  know  nothing  save  what 
relates  to  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  Its  business  is  to 
administer  His  laws,  and  promote  a  knowledge  of  His  gospel. 
His  kingdom  is  "  not  of  this  world ; "  and  His  servants  are 
not  to  "  fight "  with  the  arm  of  flesh  for  its  advancement. 
The  weapons  of  the  Christians'  warfare  are  "  not  carnal ; "  2  and 
our  Divine  Master  has  distinctly  told  his  followers  that  "  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  3  No  Church 
court,  therefore,  can  be  legitimately  occupied  when  employed 
in  organizing  a  political  revolution.  But  this  Synod  of  Kil- 
kenny ignored  all  such  doctrine.  It  met  avowedly  to  sanction 
and  foster  a  civil  war.  It  planned  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  country ;  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
swords,  shot,  and  shell ;  and  assisted  in  framing  for  the  insur- 
gents an  oath  of  association.  This  oath  is  a  notable  speci- 
men of  Jesuitism.  It  pledged  the  confederates  to  bear  "  true 


1  The  acts  of  this  Synod  may  be  found  in  Borlase,  appendix  vii.  39-45. 

*  2  Cor.  x.  4.  3  Mat.  xxvi.  52. 
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faith  and  allegiance"  to  the  king — though  he  had  already 
openly  denounced  them  as  "  rebels  and  traitors  against  his 
royal  person,  and  enemies  to  his  royal  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland."  l  In  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  these 
rebels  had  professed  to  act  by  his  authority :  they  had  ex- 
hibited a  forged  warrant,  purporting  to  be  a  commission  from 
his  Majesty ;  and,  as  Charles  and  his  Parliament  were  at 
variance,  the  insurgents  still  sought  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
that  they  were  righting  under  the  royal  sanction.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  prepared  to  enter  the  battlefield  against  troops 
commanded  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  by  the  king 
himself:  but,  withal,  they  resented  the  appellation  of  traitors; 
and,  if  they  must  yield,  they  deemed  it  better  to  submit  to 
an  arbitrary  sovereign  swayed  by  a  Popish  queen,  than  to 
succumb  to  a  Puritan  legislature  bent  on  the  maintenance  of 
Protestantism.  The  native  Irish  were,  at  heart,  desirous  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  England  ;  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  avowal  of  loyalty  contained  in  the  oath  of 
association  was  insincere ;  but  the  Anglo-Irish  were  really 
unwilling  to  sever  the  last  link  of  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  guides  of  the  Confederation  did  not 
want  political  foresight ;  and  they  reckoned  that,  should  the 
royal  arms  eventually  prevail,  the  expression  of  zeal  for  his 
prerogative,  embodied  in  this  formula,  would  give  them  at 
least  some  claim  to  the  monarch's  consideration. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  civil  war  there  is  nothing 
which  appears  more  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  than  the  use  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  ordinance  of  excommunication.  In  their  hands  it  was, 
not  the  staff  of  the  shepherd,  but  the  scourge  of  the  slave- 
driver.  It  was  employed  by  them,  not  to  conserve  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  but  to  carry  out  their  own  ambitious  or  selfish 
machinations.  By  means  of  it  they  attempted  to  compel 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  even  to  march  and  counter- 
march according  to  their  dictation.  A  man  might  believe 
every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Romanism ;  he  might  lead  a 


i  They  are  thus  described  in  his  Proclamation,  dated  "  at  our  Palace  at  West- 
minster," ist  January,  1642.     See  Borlase,  p.  53. 
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blameless  life ;  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  integrity  and  piety 
to  all  around  him  ;  but,  if  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  support 
these  Churchmen  in  the  war,  he  was  threatened  with  eternal 
ruin !  The  apostle  has  said,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ; "  l  but  the  bishops  convened  at  Kilkenny  adopted  a 
very  different  canon.  If,  said  they,  any  Catholic  gives  food 
to  a  starving  Englishman,  let  him  be  excommunicated.  The 
institutions  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  thus  basely  prostituted. 
What  right  had  these  prelates  to  shut  out  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and,  by  implication,  from  the  kingdom 
of  glory,  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Dease,2  Bishop  of  Meath 
— not  because  he  denied  the  faith,  not  because  he  was  of  dis- 
creditable reputation,  for  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
order — but  because  he  differed  from  his  brethren  on  a  ques- 
tion of  politics  ?  Excommunication  is  an  awful  ordinance  ; 
and  well  may  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  weep  and  tremble 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  it :  but,  when  abused, 
it  is  merely  a  bastard  ceremony,  bringing  down  the  wrath  of 
God  only  on  the  heads  of  its  impious  administrators. 

The  insurgents  had  hitherto  felt  much  the  want  of  compe- 
tent military  leaders  ;  for,  though  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  troops  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  those  opposed  to 
them,  they  achieved  no  corresponding  triumphs.  In  the 
North  they  were  beginning  to  despair :  but  their  hopes 
revived  when,  in  July,  1642,  Colonel  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
whose  coming  had  for  some  time  been  expected,  landed 
safely  on  the  coast  of  Donegal.  This  officer — who  was  con- 
nected by  birth  with  the  old  dynasts  of  Ulster — had  served 
in  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  armies,  and  had  acquired  cele- 
brity as  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier.  He  was  at  once  invested 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Province  ;  and  his  very  first  movements  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  He  sharply 
rebuked  his  kinsman,  Sir  Phelim,  for  the  sanguinary  spirit 

1  Rom.  xii.  20. 

2  Dease  and  Rothe,   R.C.   Bishop  of  Ossory,  have  been  described  by  a  R.C. 
contemporary  as   "the  most  learned  and  pious  of  all  the  Irish  bishops."      See 
O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  i.,  p.   164,  note.      Rothe  was  subsequently  excom-, 
municated  and  died  without  absolution.     Ibid.  pp.  167-8. 
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he  had  displayed  ;  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  barbari- 
ties committed  by  the  Catholic  army ;  and  actually  burned 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  miscreants  most  deeply  impli- 
cated in  acts  of  rapine  and  murder.1  Owen  Roe  O'Neill 
was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  the  Pope  regarded  him  with 
special  favour  ;  but  he  was  an  accomplished  military  leader; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  party.  About  two  months  after  his  arrival,  Colonel 
Thomas  Preston — who  had  also  been  trained  in  foreign 
service,  and  who  was  brother  of  Lord  Gormanstown — landed 
on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Both  these  chiefs  brought  with 
them  a  numerous  staff  of  officers,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
supply  of  military  stores ;  and  their  presence  in  the  country 
imparted  new  vigour  to  the  Confederation. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1642,  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  Catholics  met  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 
This  Convention  had  been  planned  by  the  Synod  held  in 
the  same  place  in  the  May  preceding.  It  was  composed  of 
two  sections — one  consisting  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and 
another  of  the  representatives  of  counties  and  towns — but 
both  sat  in  the  same  chamber.2  Though  the  General  As- 
sembly did  not  assume  the  name,  it  performed  the  various 
functions  of  a  Parliament;  as  it  made  laws,  regulated  taxa- 
tion, and  discussed  all  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It  at 
once  transferred  to  its  own  bishops  and  clergy  all  the 
churches  and  church-livings  lately  in  possession  of  the  Pro- 
testants.3 The  whole  country  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  officials  of  its  own  appoint- 
ment ;  and  it  nominated  a  "  Supreme  Council "  of  twenty- 
four  persons  constituting  the  executive  government.4  This 


1  Carte,  i.  349;  Leland,  iii.  178;  Warner,  i.  227.     Even  Curry  (Historical  and 
Critical  Revitw  of  the  Civil  Wars   in  Ireland^   p.    184.    Dublin,    1810)  admits 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  thus  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  native  Irish. 

2  See  an  account  of  it  in  Columbanus  ad  ffibernos,  No.  2,  p.  Iv. 

3  Borlase,  appendix,  51,  52.     Borlase  has  given,  in  appendix  viii.,  the  orders 
made  at  this  first  meeting  "of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  rest  of 
the  General  Assembly." 

*  Five  of  these  were  Prelates,  viz.  :  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin  and 
Tuam,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Down.     See  Cox,  ii.  125. 
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Supreme  Council  selected  sheriffs,  coined  money,  gave  in- 
structions to  military  officers  and  civil  magistrates,  conducted 
correspondence  with  foreign  Powers,  and  determined  all 
matters  left  undecided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Though  the  confederates  at  this  first  meeting  of  their 
national  convention  were  apparently  harmonious,  and  though 
they  all  professed  loyalty  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  were,  in  reality,  very  much  divided  in 
their  aims  and  principles.  Those  of  them  who  were  of  Anglo- 
Irish  origin  were  generally  more  warmly  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  more  moderate  in  their  views,  as  to  the  claims  of 
their  Church,  than  the  old  Irish.  Many  of  these  Anglo-Irish 
had  extensive  possessions,  so  that  they  had  large  interests  at 
stake ;  and,  as  they  had  originally  taken  up  arms  with  reluc- 
tance, they  were  all  along  disposed  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  As  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  atrocities 
such  as  the  old  Irish  had  committed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  an  investigation  of  their 
conduct ;  and  they  cherished  the  hope  that  the  increasing 
necessities  of  the  king — now  at  open  hostilities  with  his 
parliament — would  soon  compel  him  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment with  his  Irish  subjects.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  After  various  military  movements,  which 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe,  the  Marquis"  of  Ormond  — 
a  Protestant  nobleman  of  great  ability  and  influence1  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  a  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  crown — 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  temporary  accommodation.  This 
truce  with  the  confederates — known  as  the  Cessation — was 
concluded  at  Sigginstown,  near  Naas,  on  the  I5th  of  Sep- 
tember, i643.2  The  king  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  ;  and,  for  one 


1  Ormond  was  by  birth  a  Romanist ;  but  he  was  brought  up  under  the  tutelage 
of  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   an   earnest  Calvinist ;  and  he  remained 
throughout  life  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

2  The  Cessation  was  agreed  to  on  the  a6th  of  May,  1643,  but  the  terms  were  not 
fully  arranged  till  September.      Those  in  favour  of  the  Cessation  were  denounced 
by  the  other  party  as  heretics  and  schismatics  \      O'Conor"s  Hist.  Address,  i.  49, 
50,  61. 
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year,1  the  parties  were  to  remain  exactly  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement — the  Confederates  retaining  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  they  had  gained 
possession,  and  celebrating  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in 
all  places  where  they  had  established  their  authority. 

The  terms  of  this  Cessation  were,  on  the  whole,  not  dis- 
couraging to  the  Confederates.  The  King  had  condescended 
to  treat  with  them ;  they  were  recognized,  in  the  meantime, 
as  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  the  island  ;  and  their  position, 
as  religionists,  was  much  more  respectable  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  The  Royalists  hailed  the  arrangement 
witht  he  highest  satisfaction  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
was  greatly  applauded  by  his  friends  for  the  tact  and  skill 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  negotiation.  In  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  he  had  succeeded,  not  only  in  delivering  the 
embarrassed  monarch  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
Irish  war,  but  also  in  obtaining  for  him  the  promise  of 
pecuniary  succour.  Troops,  hitherto  employed  in  fighting  the 
Confederates,  could  now  pass  over  into  England  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  King.  But,  by  many,  the  Cessation  was  regarded 
with  very  little  favour.  The  English  Parliament,  a  few  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  had  adopted  the  extremely 
questionable  policy  of  providing  for  the  support  of  an  army 
in  Ireland  by  the  sale  of  debentures  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  insurgents ;  and  not  a  few,  it  was 
alleged,  were  impelled,  by  sordid  motives,  to  cry  out  bitterly 
against  the  truce — because  it  threatened  to  blight  their  pros- 
pect 'of  realizing  the  coveted  property.  Many  Protestants, 
and  among  the  rest  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  were,  on  different 
grounds,  equally  dissatisfied.  They  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment because,  as  they  conceived,  it  conceded  quite  too  much 
to  Popery ;  and  they  were  specially  indignant  inasmuch  as 
many  soldiers  were  now  drafted  from  Ireland  into  England  to 
maintain  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  faithless  sovereign.2  The  old 
Irish  were  not  less  discontented.  It  deprived  them,  for  the 


1  Cox,  ii.  133  ;  Carte's  Ormonde,  \.  435,  447. 

2  It  was  reported  that  all  the  soldiers  now  sent  into  England  were  Romanists  ; 
but  this  was  a  misrepresentation.     Leland,  iii.  214-5. 
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present,  of  all  hope  of  recovering  the  forfeited  estates ;  and  it 
did  not  secure  to  them  even  the  lands  of  which  they  were  still 
considered  the  proprietors  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  Ulster  was 
now  garrisoned  by  British  soldiers  ;  and  their  General,  Monro, 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  Cessation.  The  Romish  clergy 
were  also  deeply  mortified.1  Not  duly  estimating  the  difficul- 
ties which  appeared  on  all  sides,  they  had  been  confidently 
calculating  on  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  Confederation.  The 
truce  kept  them  still  in  a  precarious  state,  and  left  one  fourth 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  Peter 
Scarampi  had  lately  arrived,  as  Nuncio,  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  with  money,2  military  stores,  and  papal  indulgences; 
and  his  influence  had  likewise  been  employed  in  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.3  Had  not 
Ormonde  wisely  refused  to  treat  with  any  but  lay  com- 
missioners,4 he  might  have  found  a  settlement  impossible. 

When  the  year  of  truce  was  about  to  expire,  the  prospects 
of  the  King  had  not  improved ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  Cessation  was  continued.  The  Marquis 
of  Ormonde  had  meanwhile  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and,  aware  how  much  the  interests  of  his  royal  master  would 
be  served  were  he  delivered  from  the  Irish  difficulty,  he 
laboured  earnestly  to  make  peace  with  the  Confederates. 
But  they  insisted  on  terms  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  sanction.  They  did  not  cease,  however,  to  press 
their  demands ;  and,  in  the  end,  Charles,  surrounded  by 
accumulating  perils,  deputed  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  a 


1  Carte,  i.  452. 

*  The  money,  amounting  to  20,000  dollars,  had  been  collected  by  the  celebrated 
Luke  Wadding,  a  native  of  Waterford,  and  the  editor  of  the  works  of  John  Duns 
Scotus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  many  other  publications,  including  the  Annals  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  latter  work — Annales  Minorum — is  said  to  have  occupied 
him  for  twenty-four  years.  Wadding  was  the  founder  of  an  Irish  college  at  Rome, 
of  which  he  acted  as  guardian.  He  was  now  agent  for  the  Confederates  at  the 
Papal  Court,  and,  as  a  return  for  his  services,  they  wished  him  to  be  made  a 
Cardinal.  But  he  modestly  suppressed  the  memorial  to  the  Pope  containing  this 
request.  Brenan,  pp.  521,  528. 

3  Carte,  pp.  447,  452.     Scarampi  arrived  in  July,  1643.     Warner,  i.  286. 

4  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  396,  438.     Ormonde  attached  great  importance  to  this 
principle,  knowing  how  impracticable  were  the  clergy. 
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wealthy  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  to  visit  Ireland  ;  and  gave 
him  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This  new  commissioner, 
after  escaping  many  dangers  from  ships  employed  by  the 
English  Parliament  to  intercept  him  in  the  Channel,  at  length 
managed  to  reach  his  place  of  destination  ;  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  Kilkenny,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  of 
the  Nuncio  Scarampi,1  in  arranging  terms  with  the  Confede- 
rates. The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  August,  1645. 
On  the  part  of  the  King,  Glamorgan  agreed  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  henceforth  be  admissible  to  all  offices  of 
trust  and  dignity ;  that  they  should  be  permitted  publicly  to 
celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion:-;  that  they  should  possess 
all  the  Irish  churches  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  Protestants; 
that  they  should  exercise  their  own  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; 
and  that  these  concessions  should  be  confirmed  to  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  it  was 
stipulated  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent,  by  order  of 
their  General  Assembly,  to  serve  the  King  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Wales  ;  and  that  these  troops  should  be  commanded 
by  the  Earl  himself,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Confederates 
should  appoint.2 

Charles  was  anxious  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret — 
as  he  was  well  aware  that  many  of  his  subjects  would  con- 
demn its  provisions.  It  conceded  far  more  than  mere  tolera- 
tion to  Romanists.  It  made  over  to  them  large  ecclesiastical 
endowments ;  permitted  them  to  celebrate  their  worship 
ostentatiously  in  all  its  splendour,  with  its  litanies  and  public 
processions ;  and  guaranteed  the  unrestricted  maintenance  of 
their  discipline,  with  its  excommunications  and  interdicts.  It 
made  provision  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  Popish  soldiers  under  the  command  of  officers 
of  their  own  communion.  But,  notwithstanding  the  King's 
desire  for  its  concealment,  an  accident  brought  the  treaty  to 
light,  and  immediately  raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation 

1  It  would  appear  that,    immediately  after  the  Nuncio's   arrival,     "  the   Irish 
bishops  began  to  pare  off  from  the  Irish  gentry." — O'CoNOR's  Hist.  Address, 
part  i.  62. 

2  Leland,  iii.  256.      A  copy  of  the  treaty  may  be  found  appended  to  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  313-322.     Edinburgh,  1751. 

F    2 
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against  the  unhappy  sovereign.  The  Cessation  had  not  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  ;  and,  just  about  this  time,  the  two 
parties  came  into  collision  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo.  In 
this  engagement,  the  Romanists  were  defeated ;  and  their 
General,  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Romish  Archbishop  of  Tuam,1 
lost  his  life.  In  the  pocket  of  the  episcopal  warrior  was  found 
a  complete  and  authentic  copy  of  the  treaty,  together  with 
a  distinct  recital  of  Glamorgan's  commission.2  These  docu- 
ments were  forthwith  transmitted  to  London  ;  and  published, 
far  and  wide,  under  the  authority  of  the  English  Parliament. 
They  proved  most  damaging  to  the  royal  cause.  Many  had 
long  believed  that  Charles  had  no  great  disinclination  to 
Popery,  and  that  he  was  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife.  These  papers  confirmed  their  suspicions.  The 
King's  friends  did  not  well  know  how  to  relieve  him  from  the 
odium  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  pretended  to  believe  that  Glamorgan  had  forged 
his  commission ;  the  Earl  was  seized  ;  and,  for  a  few  days, 
committed  to  not  very  rigorous  custody.  The  King  meanly 
prevaricated;  and  disavowed  the  articles  of  the  treaty  in 
a  declaration  addressed  to  the  English  Parliament.3 

This  disavowal  greatly  embarrassed  the  Confederates  ;  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  had  no  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
supply  military  aid.  But  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde — who  was 
still  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government — felt  every  day 
more  and  more  the  necessity  for  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment ;  and  therefore  continued  to  treat  for  an  accommodation. 
He  had  now,  however,  to  contend  with  fresh  difficulties.  A 


1  By  Renehan  he  is  called  Malachy  Quaely.  He  was  made  archbishop  about 
the  end  of  1631.  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  403.  He  fell  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  26th  October,  1645.  ^e  appears  to  have  fallen  covered  with  wounds ;  but 
the  stories  told  as  to  his  "being  cut  into  bits  "  by  the  Scotch  are  too  ridiculous  to 
require  refutation.  See  an  account  of  his  defeat  in  Hardiman's  Galway,  p.  123, 
note.  In  Rinuccini's  Embassy,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  killed  "  by  a  pistol  shot," 
p.  87. 

*  Carte,  i.  537  ;  Leland,  iii.  267. 

3  Leland,  iii.  273  ;  Warner,  ii.  67. 
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new  Nuncio  had  just  arrived  from  Rome  of  far  higher  pre- 
tensions than  Scarampi ; l  he  had  been  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population ;  and,  in 
addition  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  had  brought  with  him 
2,000  muskets,  2,000  cartouch  belts,  4,000  swords,  2,000  pike- 
heads,  400  brace  of  pistols,  and  20,000  pounds  of  powder.2 
The  name  of  this  new  Papal  minister  was  John  Baptist 
Rinuccini ;  he  was  understood  to  have  much  influence  among 
the  cardinals ;  and  he  was  himself  Archbishop  of  Fermo. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  canon  law  ;  his  habits  were 
temperate  ;  and  his  mode  of  life  somewhat  austere.3  He  was 
recommended  by  a  dignified  aspect,  a  bland  address,  and  no 
little  rhetorical  ability.  Trained  in  early  life  among  the 
Jesuits,  he  had  a  taste  for  their  peculiar  diplomacy ;  he  had 
no  insuperable  objection  to  equivocation  or  falsehood,  if  he 
could  thereby  accomplish  his  designs ; 4  and  he  entertained 
most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  his 
pontifical  master.  He  was  otherwise  singularly  unfitted  for 
the  mission  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  vain  and  irritable, 
obstinate,  arrogant,  and  ambitious.5  Instead  of  endeavouring 


1  Scarampi  remained  in  the  country  long  afterwards.      We  find  him  scheming 
at  Kilkenny  in  1647.    See  Carte,  i.  598.    Luke  Wadding  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  mission  of  Rinuccini  as  well  as  of  Scarampi.     See  Brenan,  p.  526.     Scarampi 
left  Ireland  about  the  end  of  February,  1647.     See  Rinuccini's  Embassy,  p.  274. 

2  Meehan,  p.  106. 

3  He  expected  that  the  Most  High  would  give   him  due   credit  for  all   his 
austerities.    Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  obliged,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  to  submit 
to  spare  regimen  and  bleeding,  he  adds  :  "  which  fastings  and  effusion  I  should 
have  much  more  willingly  reserved,  to  become  meritorious  for  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Ireland.      But  the  Lord  God  will  be  pleased  to  accept  these  sufferings  in  France 
also,  and  will  add  to  them,  as  a  merit,  the  grief  I  feel  in  losing  these  few  days." — 
Embassy  in  Ireland,  pp.  12,    13.     Sometimes,   when  speaking  of  the  Pope,   his 
language  is  absolutely  blasphemous.     Thus  he  says  :  "  There  is  no  safeguard  so 
powerful  as  the  apostolic  benediction." — Embassy,  p.   79 ;  and  again  he  tells  of 
the  "infinite  wisdom"  of  the  Pontiff,  p.  222. 

4  Leyburn,  the  Queen's  chaplain,  accused  him  of  deliberate  falsehood  in  the 
presence  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny.     Carte,  i.  564-5.    See  also  another 
instance  of  his  deception  in  Carte,  i.  578. 

6  He  seems  to  have  been  also  singularly  credulous.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  his  confessor,  Arcamoni,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  which  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  some  of  the  Hibernian 
women  had  "  as  many  as  thirty  children  alive  ;"  and  that  the  number  of  those  who 
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to  weld  firmly  together  the  various  elements  of  the  Confede- 
racy, he  insisted  on  carrying  out  his  own  High  Church  prin- 
ciples. He  thus  soon  managed  to  alienate  a  large  number  of 
the  most  influential  of  his  co-religionists  ;  and  eventually  to 
involve  them  all  in  one  common  ruin. 

When  Rinuccini  made  his  first  appearance  at  Kilkenny,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederation,  he  was  received  with  extraor- 
dinary honours.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
occasion ;  thousands  were  assembled  to  witness  the  grand 
spectacle  ;  and  the  clergy  left  nothing  undone  fitted  to  make 
it  magnificent  and  impressive.  On  a  rough  November  day,1 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
he  approached  the  city.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  cavalcade 
was  a  troop  of  fifty  students  on  horseback,  armed  with  pistols. 
Their  leader — gaily  attired  and  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel — 
recited  some  Latin  verses,  and  conveyed  to  the  distinguished 
stranger  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  his  com- 
panions. At  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  gate,  Rinuc- 
cini descended  from  his  litter  :  and,  arrayed  in  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  mounted  a  steed  richly  caparisoned.  The 
secular  and  regular  clergy  walked  before  him  in  procession, 
preceded  by  the  standard-bearers  of  their  respective  orders  ; 
and,  under  the  old  arch  called  St.  Patrick's  Gate,  he  was  met 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  county.  A  canopy  was 
held  over  his  head  by  some  respectable  citizens,  who  re- 
mained uncovered,  though  the  rain  all  the  while  poured  down 
in  torrents.  The  streets  were  lined  by  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  the  bells  rang  merrily.  The  procession  moved  on  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged  David  Rothe, 


had  "from  fifteen  to  twenty  "  was  "immense."  The  same  authority  affirms  that, 
even  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  districts  of  Munster  there  was  not  one  man, 
woman,  or  child,  however  small,  that  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Hail 
Mary,  the  Creed  and  the  Commandments  of  the  Holy  Church.  See  the  appendix 
to  Meehan's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  p.  233.  It  is  evident  that  the  priests,  in  the 
first  instance,  took  care  to  show  the  Italian  the  fair  side  of  the  picture.  Hence, 
in  the  same  letter  the  confessor  states  that  the  people  "give  most  superb  enter- 
tainments " — "the  usual  drinks  being  Spanish  wines,  French  claret,  most  delicious 
beer,  and  most  excellent  milk."  The  reader  must  recollect  that  Ireland  was  then 
a  very  poor  country. 

1  The  1 2th  of  November,  1645. 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory.1  The  two  prelates  entered 
the  sacred  edifice  together ;  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted  ;  and 
the  Nuncio  Extraordinary  then  dismissed  the  dense  con- 
course by  pronouncing  the  benediction.2 

But  the  scene  soon  changed.  When  Rinuccini,  some  time 
afterwards,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Council  assembled  in  the  Castle,  he  received  a  very  significant 
intimation  that  from  them  he  was  not  to  expect  slavish  sub- 
mission. There  were  ^there  some  who  believed  that  even  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  might  meddle  with  matters  which 
did  not  pertain  to  him  ;  and  who  could  tell  how  before,  as 
well  as  since,  the  Reformation,  the  Italian  high  priest  had 
attempted  again  and  again  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  civil 
rulers.  The  President,  Lord  Mountgarret,  who  inherited 
some  of  the  manly  independence  of  an  Anglo-Irish  chief, 
now  determined  to  assert  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  accordingly  kept  his  chair  when  the  Nuncio 
approached ;  and  permitted  him  to  make  his  way,  as  he  best 
could,  to  that  part  of  the  Great  Gallery  in  which  he  was 
himself  seated.3  The  proud  churchman  who,  when  passing 
through  Paris  some  time  before,  had  refused  to  uncover  his 

o 

head  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England,4  was  no  little 
mortified  to  find  that  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  peer  would  not 
advance  one  inch  to  meet  him.5  Mountgarret  at  length  rose 
to  salute  his  visitor  ;  and  soon  afterwards  resumed  his  seat. 


1  He  was  born  in  1572,  so  that  he  was  now  73  years  of  age.    He  was  connected 
by  birth  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.     Ussher  has  described  him 
as  a   writer   to   whose  works  he  was   much   indebted. — Antiquitatcs .     Works, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  284.     He  was  very  credulous.     He  was  the  author  of  Analecta  Sacra 
and  other  publications.      He  died  in  1650.     See  Brenan,  pp.  520-1.     A  likeness 
of  him,  from  an  original  painting,  may  be  found  in  Grave's  and  Prim's  Cathedral 
of  St.  Canice,  p.  296.     Dublin,   1857. 

2  Meehan,  pp.  108-9.  3  Ibid.  p.  no. 

4  Ibid.  p.  103.     He  says  in  his  Embassy  in  Ireland  (p.  46)  that  he  could  not 
wait  upon  her  "unless  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign"  who 
had  sent  him  ;  and  he  maintains  it  to  be  "  the  prerogative  of  the  Nuncio  to  appear 
covered  before  all  Queens."  p.  563. 

5  Meehan,  pp.  no,  in.      In  the  account  of  his  reception  Rinuccini  states  no 
less  than  twice  that  the  President  "did  not  move  from  his  place." — Embassy  in 
Ireland,  pp.  91,   92.     This  was  rather  mortifying,  as  he  expected  that  he  was 
himself  to  preside,  p.  xl. 
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It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  President  treated  the 
Nuncio  with  such  cold  formality.  He  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Rinuccini  would  insist  on  conditions  of  peace 
which  were  unattainable ;  and  would  thus  contribute  his 
influence  towards  the  perpetuation  of  the  horrors  of  a  boot- 
less war.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
well-nigh  settled  with  Ormonde  :  but,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement.  At  his  first  interview  with 
the  Supreme  Council  compliments  were  exchanged  freely  ; 
and  some  of  the  Irish  leaders  incautiously  assured  him  that 
they  would  take  no  step  in  reference  to  an  accommodation 
without  his  knowledge  and  concurrence.1  They  had  after- 
wards cause  bitterly  to  repent  the  statement.  He  soon 
proved  to  be  quite  impracticable;2  and  he  found  it  easy  to 
organize  a  formidable  clerical  opposition. 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  combination,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federates on  the  28th  of  March,  i646.3  Ormonde  was  now 
well  aware  that  the  King  was  prepared  to  grant  almost  all 
their  demands ;  but,  on  public  grounds,  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  make  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  the  parties 
accordingly  agreed  that,  in  the  meantime,  some  of  the  con- 
cessions should  be  rather  understood  than  expressed.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  very  extensive  privileges 
and  immunities  were  distinctly  secured.  It  was  stipulated 
that,  on  swearing  allegiance  according  to  a  new  form,  Roman 

1  Carte's  Ormonde,  \.  561. 

2  In  "Memoranda"  for  his  direction  he  was  instructed  to  demand  that  "all 
the  offices  and.  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  "  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Romanists. 
JE.  mbassy  in  Ireland,  Ixi. ,  Ixiii. 

3  Leland,  iii.  280.     The  Articles  of  Peace  may  be  found  in  Cox,  ii.,  appendix, 
xxiv.,  92-106.     The  Articles  were  signed  at  the  date  mentioned  in  the  text;  but 
the  documents  were  not  exchanged  till  the  2gth  of  July  of  the  same  year.      The 
Nuncio  had  assured  the   deputies  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  were  sent  to 
him,  that  a  certain  agreement  existed  between  the  Pope  and  the  English  Queen — 
a  statement  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  false — but,  when  he  pledged  himself 
to  produce  the  document  by  the  ist  of  May  following,  they  agreed  that  no  peace 
should  be  concluded  with  Ormonde  till  that  day.     The  treaty  was  in  consequence 
kept  concealed   from  Rinuccini  till  after  that  date.     See  Warner,  Hist,  of  the 
Rebellion,  ii.  76,  78,  79,  80. 
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Catholics  were  to  be  henceforth  exempted  from  taking  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy ;  that  they  were  to  be  admissible  to  all 
civil  offices  of  command,  trust,  profit,  and  dignity  ;  that  they 
were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  ;  and 
that  all  offences — capital,  criminal,  and  personal — committed 
since  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  were  to  be  covered  by  an  act 
of  oblivion.  The  Confederates,  on  their  part,  engaged  to  give 
the  King  pecuniary  aid,  and  to  provide  him  with  ten  thousand 
soldiers. 

But  the  royal  cause  was  already  ruined  :  and  no  assistance 
which  the  Confederates  might  have  furnished  could  have 
been  of  any  service.  A  few  weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
Charles  fled  in  disguise  from  Oxford,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army.  Ormonde  was  still,  however, 
Lord  Lieutenant :  and,  had  the  treaty  been  consummated, 
his  influence  must  have  been  considerably  increased,  as  he 
would  have  been  then  at  the  head  of  both  Royalists  and 
Romanists.1  But  Rinuccini  set  himself  most  resolutely  to 
oppose  the  proclamation  of  peace.  He  was  supported  ener- 
getically by  the  clergy,2  who  clearly  saw  that — with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  their  chief — their  power  would  be  weakened, 
and  their  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency  beclouded  or 
blighted.  They  found  it  easy  to  excite  the  populace  to 
resistance.  Almost  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom 
the  old  Irish  exhibited  their  disappointment  and  hostility.3 
At  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  the  officer  sent  to  proclaim  the 
peace  was  prevented  from  making  the  announcement.  At 
Limerick,  the  mayor  and  herald — attacked  by  a  tumultuous 
crowd  led  on  by  the  priests — were  severely  wounded  and 
dragged  to  prison.  The  mob  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Nuncio  for  this  outrage.4  But  Rinuccini  did  not  stop  here. 

1  According  to  the  treaty  (Art.  28)  the  Confederates  were  to  be  "commanded"  by 
His  Majesty's  chief  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  certain  commissioners. 

8  Warner  says  that  "what  above  ail  things  obstructed  peace  was  the  condition 
in  which  it  would  leave  the  Rorrish  clergy  to  whom,  by  a  fatal  mistake  in  politics, 
through  the  blind  zeal  of  their  gentry  and  nobility,  had  been  given  the  benefices  and 
dignities  of  the  church." — WARNER,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  56. 

3  Meehan,  p.  159;  Leland,  iii.  289. 

4  Leland,  iii.  291  ;  Cox,  ii.  166-7  5  Carte,  i.  577  ;  Borlase,  p.  161.     The  fathers 
of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  came  to  Ireland  avout  this  time  ;  and  for  the 
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In  the  beginning  of  August  he  held  a  Synod  at  Waterford, 
which  was  attended  by  three  archbishops,  ten  bishops,  five 
abbots,  two  vicars  apostolic,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  religious  orders,  including  the  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits.1  His  great  object  in  the  convocation  of  this 
Synod  was  to  strengthen  the  political  faction  with  which  he 
was  associated.  Passing  events  contributed  to  give  peculiar 
interest  to  its  deliberations. 

Though,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  the  Con- 
federates had  professed  an  anxiety  to  support  the  King,  as 
well  as  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  misfortunes 
of  Charles  appear  to  have  given  them  small  concern;  and 
many  of  them  now  began  to  think  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
royal  power  in  England  would  supply  them  with  a  better 
opportunity  of  "securing  Ireland  for  the  Irish."  A  great  suc- 
cess recently  achieved  by  their  favourite  leader,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  added  vastly  to  their  confidence.  That  General — 
who  has  been  called  the  Irish  Fabius,  and  who  knew  well  how 
to  protract  a  war  with  safety  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force — 
was  distinguished  by  caution  and  sagacity  rather  than  by 
military  daring.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  had 
maintained  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  had  often  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier ;  but  he  had  not 
signalized  himself  by  any  very  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  1646,  he  astonished  both  friends  and  foes  by 
winning  a  splendid  victory.  On  that  day  he  encountered  the 
Scottish  commander,  Monro,  at  Benburb,  at  the  head  of  a  well 
equipped  army  rather  more  numerous  than  his  own ;  put  him 
to  an  ignominious  flight ;  captured  all  his  artillery,  tents, 
baggage,  and  provisions;  and,  with  the  loss  of  only  about 
seventy  of  his  own  men,  left  upwards  of  three  thousand  of 
his  foes  dead  on  the  battlefield.2  Such  a  triumph  had  never 
before  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Confederates.  The  joy  of 


succeeding  five  years,  that  is,  from  1646  to  1651,  Limerick  was  the  chief  scene  of 
their  labours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  only  three  priests  of  the  order  remained  in 
the  country.  Moran's  Persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  pp.  63,  65. 

1  Meehan,  p.  160. 

3  Leland,  iii.  290;  Meehan,  p.  152.  After  all,  this  victory  was  of  little  use  to 
the  Confederates.  Instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  O'Neill  immediately 
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the  clergy  was  unbounded  ;  and,  exulting  in  the  hope  that 
Romanism  would  soon  be  re-established  in  all  its  splendour 
throughout  Ireland,  the  prelates  assembled  at  Waterford  to 
denounce  the  peace. 

The  Synod  which  met  in  Kilkenny  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  in  May,  1642,  had  been  strangely  forgetful  of  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  judicatory;  but  its  proceedings  were 
not  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  this  Synod  which  met 
at  Waterford  in  August,  1646.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  now  divided  into  two  parties — the  Ormondists 
and  the  Nuncionists.  The  Ormondists  included  the  Anglo- 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry — the  pwners  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom — who  were  anxious  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  worship  and  relief  from  civil  disabilities ; 
but  they  sought  only  full  toleration,  and  not  ascendency.  As 
their  all  was  at  stake,  they  earnestly  desired  the  termination 
of  the  war ;  and,  according  to  their  views,  whatever  they  could 
fairly  demand,  or  hope  reasonably  to  obtain,  had  been  either 
actually  or  virtually  secured  by  the  treaty  with  Ormonde. 
The  Nuncionists  consisted  of  the  old  Irish — who  were  looking 
for  the  recovery  of  estates  which  had  been  long  out  of  their 
possession — and  of  the  clergy  who  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  palmy  days  of  Popish  domination.  These  parties,  gene- 
rally speaking,  had  meanwhile  little  or  nothing  to  lose ; l  the 
treaty  with  Ormonde  closed  to  them  the  door  of  hope ;  but 
the  victory  of  O'Neill  revived  their  expectations.  Rinuccini 
assured  them  that  they  would  soon  be  masters  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  opposed  the  peace  with  dogged  obstinacy. 
At  the  Synod  of  Waterford  the  Church  threw  her  whole 


afterwards  marched  southwards,  and  thus  gave  the  Scots  time  to  recover  from  the 
disaster.  In  this  way,  by  something  like  an  act  of  hallucination  on  the  part  of 
the  triumphant  general,  the  Protestantism  of  Ulster  was  providentially  preserved. 
1  The  bishops,  who  had  suddenly  obtained  possession  of  the  revenues  of  so 
many  sees  throughout  the  kingdom,  were,  of  course,  exceptions ;  but  should  they 
lose  their  present  incomes,  they  were  almost  sure  of  liberal  pensions  from  foreign 
princes.  Many  of  them,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  enjoyed  such 
endowments.  None  of  them  yet  had  the  full  profits  of  the  bishoprics  ;  as,  by  an 
arrangement  made  at  the  origin  of  the  Confederacy,  part  of  the  temporalities  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  See  "  Acts  of  the 
Synod  held  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642."  Borlase,  appendix,  p.  43. 
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weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Nuncionists;  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  gave  them  political  preponderance. 

By  the  Oath  of  Association  all  the  Confederates  were 
pledged  to  strive  to  maintain  the  "  free  exercise "  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  as  far  as  the  King  was  con- 
cerned, that  object  was  substantially  secured  by  the  agree- 
ment with  Ormonde.  The  Confederates  were  further  bound 
by  their  oath  "  to  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees 
made  and  to  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Council."  That  body, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  had  entered  into  the  treaty  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  plain  man  might,  therefore,  have 
inferred  that  any  Confederate  who  opposed  the  peace  thereby 
most  discreditably  compromised  himself.  But  Rinuccini  and 
the  clergy  assembled  at  Waterford  took  quite  a  different  view 
of  the  whole  affair.  With  unblushing  effrontery  they  una- 
nimously adopted  a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  "  all  and 
every  one  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  "  who  adhered  to  the 
peace  was  to  be  held  as  "absolutely  perjured?  ^  With  the 
same  recklessness,  and  in  defiance  of  the  light  of  the  plainest 
testimony,2  they  affirmed  in  the  same  declaration  that,  in  the 
Articles  of  Peace,  there  is  "  no  mention  made  of  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  security  thereof."  The  decision  of  this 
ecclesiastical  conclave,  published  in  English  and  Irish,3  was 

1  "It  is  decreed,  nemine  contradicente,  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  who  shall  adhere  to  the  like  peace,  or  shall  consent  to  the  maintenance 
thereof,  or  otherwise  embrace  the  same,  be  held  absolutely  perjured,  especially  for 
this  cause  that  in  those  articles  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
the  security  thereof."     See  the  declaration  in  full  in  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xxx.,   122. 

2  In  addition  to  the  private  assurances  given  by  the  King,  the  following  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Articles  themselves  : — "  That  his  Majesty's  said  Commissioner 
and  other  Chief  Governor  .  .  .  shall  cause  whatsoever  shall  be  further  directed 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  passed  in  Parliament  for  and  on  behalf  of  his  said  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  to  be  accordingly  drawn  into  bills  ....  to  be  afterwards  passed 
as  acts  in  the  said  Parliament.  ...  It  is  further  concluded  ....  that  in  the 
distribution,  conferring  and  disposal  of  the  places  of  command,  honour,  profit  and 
trust  in  the  civil  government  for  the  future  no  difference  shall  be  made  between  the 
said  Roman  Catholics  and  others  his  Majesty's  subjects." "It  is  further  con- 
cluded ....  that  the  said  Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  erect  and  keep  free 
schools  for  education  of  youth  in  this  kingdom,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."     See  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xxiv.,  93,  96. 

3  It  appears  that  the  Nuncio  had  no  less  than  two  printing  presses  at  work— one 
at  Kilkenny  and  another  at  Waterford.    O'Conor,  Historical  Address,  p.  126,  nofr. 
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circulated  all  over  the  country.  Nor  were  these  Most 
Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  divines  contented  with  this 
deliverance.  By  another  decree,  adopted  at  Kilkenny  on  the 
5th  of  the  October  following,  they  "excommunicated,  exe- 
crated, and  anathematized "  all  such  as  dared  to  "  defend, 
adhere  to,  or  approve,  the  justice  of  the  said  peace."  l  Nor 
did  they  stop  here.  They  "forbad  divine  service  to  be 
celebrated  in  all  cities  and  towns  which  admitted  the  peace, 
and  suspended  all  the  clergy,  seculars  and  regulars,  who 
preached  or  spoke  in  its  favour." 2  They  went  even  farther. 
To  reduce  the  Supreme  Council  to  a  state  of  helplessness, 
they  excommunicated  all  who  received  or  paid  any  money  or 
assessments  pursuant  to  their  orders,  and  all  soldiers  who 
attempted  by  force  to  maintain  their  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  as  if  conscious  that  their  charge  of  perjury  was  baseless, 
they  framed  a  new  oath  of  association  pledging  all  who  took 
it  not  to  adhere  to  any  peace  not  "  approved  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  clergy  of  Ireland."  3 

Spiritual  tyranny  has  often  asserted  its  supremacy  with  all 
the  audacity  of  a  brazen  forehead  ;  and  yet  it  has  seldom 
acted  more  outrageously  than  in  the  Synod  of  Waterford. 
An  insolent  Italian,  who  had  nothing  at  stake,  and  whose 
vanity  had  been  wounded  because  the  treaty  with  Ormonde 
had  been  signed  without  his  knowledge  or  permission  ; 4  and  a 


1  This  decree  may  be  found  in  full  in  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xxxi.,  124;  and  in 
Borlase,  p.  165. 

2  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  577-8.    On  the  i8th  of  August,  1646,  the  R.C.  Bishop  of 
Ossory  published  a  manifesto  in  which  he  says: — "Whereas,  notwithstanding 
our  Declaration  ....  the  Supreme  Council  ....  have  actually  proceeded  to 
the  publication   [of  the   peace]  .   ...  in  disobedience  .   ...  in  matters  of  con- 
science to  the  Holy  Church  ....  [we]  do  by  these  presents  ....  pronounce  and 
command  henceforth  a  general  cessation  of  divine  offices,  throughout  all  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Kilkenny,  in  all  churches,  monasteries,  and  houses  in  them  whatsoever." 
See  this  document  in  full  in  Borlase,  pp.  163-4. 

3  Carte,  i.  578.     See  also  Rinuccini's  Embassy  in  Ireland,  p.  238. 

4  "It  appears  from  his  Memoirs,"  says  O'Conor,   "that  he  knew  nothing  of 
that  peace  until   the   May   following  [the  time  when  it  was  concluded].     The 
Supreme  Council  had  moved  from   Kilkenny  to  Limerick,    April   i8th,  and  the 
Nuncio  remained  at  Kilkenny  to  May  I2th.     Then  he  proceeded  to  Cashel,  where 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  first  intelligence  of  a  peace  ;  and  even  then  only  obscure 
and  dubious." — Historical  Address^  p.  190. 
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few  prelates  and  monks  who  had  hazarded  little — if  anything 
— by  engaging  in  the  war ;  were  not  ashamed,  in  defiance  of 
all  truth,  to  brand  the  elite  of  their  own  communion  with  the 
odious  crime  of  perjury.  The  men  who  were  thus  insulted 
and  traduced  were  the  wisest  counsellors,  the  most  generous 
patriots,  the  most  devout  nobility  of  whom  the  Confederacy 
could  boast.  They  had  proved  their  attachment  to  Romanism 
by  evidences  such  as  their  accusers  were  unable  to  produce ; 
for  they  had  spent  their  treasures  and  imperilled  their  estates 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Because  they  would  not  sur- 
render their  convictions  at  the  bidding  of  these  ecclesiastical 
adventurers,  they  must,  after  all  their  sacrifices,  be  excom- 
municated, execrated,  and  anathematized !  They  must  be 
dragooned  into  subserviency  by  the  sheer  violence  of  priestly 
intimidation.  By  threatening  to  deprive  such  cities  and  towns 
as  were  in  favour  of  the  peace  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
the  fathers  of  Waterford  exposed  themselves  to  many  biting 
sarcasms.  "  How  strange  is  it,"  exclaimed  Ormonde,  "  that 
these  men,  who  have  professed  to  be  so  zealous  for  religious 
liberty,  have — now  that  it  is  in  their  possession — arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  suppress  altogether  the  worship  of 
God  !  They  have  shut  up  the  churches  of  their  own  accord, 
and  excommunicated  those  who  would  resort  to  them."  x 

The  Nuncio  had  not  over-estimated  the  superstition  of  the 
Irish  people  when  he  ventured  to  issue  his  impious  denuncia- 
tions. It  was  worse  than  absurd  to  impute  perjury  to  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  and  they  might  have 
known,  on  the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  "  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come."  2  They  soon  began,  however,  to  quail 
before  the  threats  of  the  haughty  Italian.  They  accordingly 
sent  deputies  to  Waterford  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  tone  ;  but  their  evident  anxiety  to 
treat  with  him  only  increased  his  arrogance.3  When  the  Earl 
of  Castlehaven  undertook  a  similar  mission  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  Irish  peer  was  sadly  scandalized  by 
Rinuccini's  extreme  violence.  The  Nuncio  proclaimed  his 
determination  to  oppose  the  peace  to  the  utmost ;  and  uttered, 

1  O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  p.  202. 

1  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  8  Carte,  i.  579. 
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says  his  Lordship,  "  other  expressions,  relating  to  blood,  not 
becoming  a  churchman."  l  Backed  by  the  army  of  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,  he  entered  Kilkenny  on  the  i8th  September, 
1646,  and  immediately  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation.  All  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  with  two  exceptions,  were  committed  to  prison  ;  and 
other  influential  Romanists,  who  were  opposed  to  his  views, 
received  the  same  treatment.  By  his  own  authority  he  ap- 
pointed a  new  Council,  made  up  of  his  creatures — consisting 
of  four  bishops  and  eight  laymen.  Of  this  Board  he  acted 
as  President  ;  and  superintended  the  military  as  well  as  the 
civil  administration.  In  the  higjiest  spirits  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  announcing  his  success.  "  This  age,"  says  he,  "  has 
never  seen  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  change.  .  .  .  The 
clergy  of  Ireland,  so  much  despised  by  the  Ormondists,  are, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  masters  of  the  kingdom.  Soldiers, 
officers,  and  generals  strive  who  are  to  fight  for  the  clergy. 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Council  are  confounded  with  amazement 
to  see  obedience  denied  them.  All  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Confederates  are  devolved  on  the  clergy  !  "  2 

But  Rinuccini  soon  discovered  that  the  position  which  he 
occupied  was  far  from  secure.  He  had  thrust  himself  into  it 
by  military  intimidation  :  and  he  wanted  prudence  and  capa- 
city to  fit  him  for  retaining  permanent  possession  of  his 
usurped  power.  His  very  first  enterprise,  as  chief  of  the 
Confederates,  ended  disastrously.  He  was  ambitious  to  be 
master  of  the  capital  of  Ireland  ;  and,  almost  immediately 
after  he  assumed  the  rank  of  President,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  on  Dublin — still  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  The 
city  was  accordingly  invested  by  the  combined  armies  of 
Preston5  and  O'Neill.  But  Ormonde  conducted  the  defence 
with  so  much  skill  and  courage  that  the  Confederates  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  ingloriously.  The  Nuncio,  on  his  return 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  entered  Kilkenny  "  incognito,  in  his 


1  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Review  or  his  Memoirs,  p.  67.     Dublin,  1815. 

2  Carte,    i.  584;    O'Conor's   Hist.    Address,    p.    205.      See   also   Rinuccini's 
Embassy  in  Ireland,  pp.  499,  204. 

3  Preston  had  the  command  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  Leinster. 
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single  litter,  without  guards  or  attendance " l — thus  signi- 
ficantly indicating  how  complete  had  been  his  failure.  The 
tide  of  public  feeling — even  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
federation— now  began  to  turn :  and  the  multitude,  hitherto 
apparently  destitute  of  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  loudly  demanded  their  release.2 
Rinuccini  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the  incarcerated  senators 
were  set  free.  It  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a 
new  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Nuncionists,  the  liberated  councillors 
were  chosen  as  members  of  the  convention.  But  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill  held  a  large  part  of  the  country  in  military  occupa- 
tion, and  appointed  his  own  officers  to  sit  for  those  towns 
and  counties  of  Ulster  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants,3 and  which  consequently  had  returned  no  repre- 
sentatives. The  priests  in  various  places  counteracted  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
refusing  absolution  to  all  in  favour  of  the  treaty  with 
Ormonde.4  Thus  Rinuccini  secured,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
a  large  majority  of  devoted  adherents. 

The  new  Assembly  met  at  Kilkenny  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1647.  The  Nuncio  was  aware  that  he  had  already  given 
much  offence  by  usurping  the  Presidential  office,  and  by  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  he  could  safely  rely  on  the  pliancy  of  the 
newly-chosen  representatives,  he  now  formally  resigned  his 
dictatorship.  But  though  his  supporters  greatly  prepon- 
derated in  numbers,  they  had  to  contend  against  a  bold  and 
vigilant  minority,  who  far  excelled  them  in  intelligence  and 
argumentative  ability.  The  Declaration  of  the  late  Synod 
at  Waterford  soon  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  It 
was  impossible  to  vindicate  its  atrocious  verdict ;  for  no 


1  Belling's  Fragmentum  Historicum.  Desiderata  Curiosa  Hibernica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  425.  Richard  Belling,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  was  Secretary  to  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics. 

8  Ibid.  ii.  425. 

3  Desid.  Cur.   Hiber.t  ii.  427.      Belling  states  that,  for  some  boroughs,  three 
members  were  returned,  and  voted.     Ibid. 

4  Belling's  Fragmentum  Historicum.  Desid.  Curiosa  Hibernica,  ii.  427. 
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reason  could  be  assigned,  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of 
candour  or  common  sense,  that    all    who   approved  of  the 
treaty  with  Ormonde  were  guilty  of  perjury.     But  when  the 
majority  were  unable  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  down  their  antagonists   by  mere 
clamour.     "  The  Bishop  of  Leighlin,1  who  always  sat  upon 
an  eminent  bench  at  the  upper  end  of   the  house,  could," 
says   an    eye-witness,  "  with  waving    his    hat,   raise    such   a 
storm    from   the   middle  seats,  and    towards   the  door,  that 
nothing  could    be  heard    for  a  long  time  after  but    the  re- 
peated thunder  of  Aye  or  No,  or  that  which  he  first  dictated 
to  them.     In  former  times  the  less  knowing  burgess  either 
held  his  peace,  or  sought  to  apprehend  some  colour  of  reason 
wherefore  he  should  appear  more  of  the  one  side  than  the 
other :  but  now  those  men,  as  a  set  of  organ-pipes — as  sense- 
less and  louder — depended  for  their  squeaking,  or  being  still, 
on   the   hand   of  another."  2     This   bitter  discussion,  which 
continued    for   three  weeks,  ended    in  a  compromise.     The 
decision  of  the  Synod  of  Waterford  was  virtually  pronounced 
unjust ;  for  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  commissioners  of 
the  treaty  had  acted  honestly  and  pursuant  to  their  instruc- 
tions in  entering  into  the  peace  with  Ormonde.     But   this 
award  was  balanced  by  the  affirmation  that,  in  rejecting  the 
peace,  the  clergy  also  had  behaved  conscientiously?     At  the 
same  time  the  Assembly  condemned  the  peace  as  invalid; 
and    framed  a  new  oath  of  association,  pledging  the  Con- 
federates not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  provided 
still  more  securely  for  the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic 
interests.4     Thus  the  act  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  ratifying 


1  The   bishop   here   mentioned   was   Nicholas    French,    Bishop   of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  a  very  active  partisan  of  the  Nuncio.    He  was  the  author  of  The  Bleeding 
Iphigenia,  The  Unkind  Deserter ;  and  other  works.     He  died  at  Ghent  in  1678,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.     See  Brenan,  p.  534.     In  1642  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Wexford  in  the  General  Assembly.     He  was 
then  only  a  parish  priest ;  but  the  clergy  were  permitted  by  the  Confederates  to 
sit  in  their  Lower  House  of  Legislation,  as  well  as  to  occupy  places  among  the 
peers  in  the  capacity  of  Lords  Spiritual.     Ibid.      See  also  T.  D.  McGee's  Irish 
Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  133. 

2  Belling's  Frag.  Hiit.  Zter.  Cur.  Hiber.,  ii.  429.  3  Meehan,  p.  1 80. 

4  Haverty,  p.  561.     The  following  was  the  addition  now  made  to  the  Oath  of 
VOL.   II.  G 
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the  treaty  with  Ormonde,  was  formally  disowned  ;  and  hos- 
tilities continued. 

When  the  Confederation  was  first  formed,  its  executive 
government  was  entrusted  with  the  Church  patronage.  The 

Association  (see  before,  p.  59»  no^e  (2))  adopted  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642  : 
"  Moreover  I  do  further  swear  that  I  will  not  accept  of,  or  submit  to,  any  peace 
made,  or  to  be  made,  with  the  said  Confederate  Catholics,  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  Confederate  Catholics.  And 
for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  association  and  union  of  the  kingdom, 
that  upon  any  peace  or  accommodation  to  be  made  or  concluded  with  the  said 
Confederate  Catholics  as  aforesaid,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  insist  upon 
and  maintain  the  ensuing  propositions  until  a  peace  as  aforesaid  be  made,  and  the 
matters  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  articles  of  peace  be  established  and  secured  by 
Parliament"  Meehan  (Confed.  of  Kilkenny,  p.  29)  and  others  have  made  this 
addition  a  part  of  the  oath  of  1642.  But  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  See  the 
oath  in  full,  as  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  January,  1647,  in  Burke's 
Hib.  Dominicana,  supplement,  pp.  882,  883.  The  propositions  mentioned  in  this 
addition,  which  were  four  in  number,  and  which  were  now  insisted  on  by  the 
clergy,  were  the  following  : — 

"I.  That  the  R.C.  clergy  and  laity,  in  their  respective  stations,  have  the  free 
and  public  exercise  of  the  R.C.  religion  and  rites  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
in  the  same  dignity  and  splendour  as  enjoyed  in  Ireland  and  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  or  any  of  the  other  Catholic  Kings,  his  predecessors. 

"II.  That  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  viz.,  primates,  archbishops,  bishops, 
ordinaries,  deans,  &c.,  &c. — vicars  and  other  pastors,  and  their  respective  suc- 
cessors, shall  all  have  and  enjoy  all  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  immunities,  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  R.C.  clergy  had  or  enjoyed  within  this  realm  at 
any  time  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Henry  VII.,  King  of  England  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  any  laws,  statutes,  power,  or  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

"III.  That  all  laws  and  statutes  made  since  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  (A.D.  1529)  whereby  any  restraint,  penalty,  or  other  incapacity  is 
laid  upon  any  Roman  Catholics,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
R.C.  religion,  and  of  their  several  functions,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges,  may  be 
abrogated,  and  declared  null  and  void  in  the  next  Parliament,  by  one  or  more 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  therein. 

"  IV.  That  primates,  archbishops,  bishops,  ordinaries,  deans,  &c.,  &c.,  shall 
have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  churches  and  church-livings  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  the  Protestant  clergy  respectively  enjoyed  the  same  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1641,  with  all  their  fruits,  emoluments,  perquisites,  liberties,  and  other 
rights  belonging  to  the  respective  dioceses  and  churches,  as  well  in  the  places  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  as  also  in  all  other  places  within 
the  kingdom  that  shall  be  recovered  by  them  from  the  adverse  party,  saving  to 
the  R.C.  laity  their  respective  rights  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm."  See 
Burke,  Hib.  Dominuana,  supplement,  p.  883  ;  Meehan,  pp.  181-2  ;  Brenan, 
p.  460.  These  propositions  were,  it  appears,  submitted  by  the  clergy  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  very  first  day  of  its  meeting  in  January,  1647.  Cox,  ii.  185. 
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Nuncio  Scarampi  announced,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
that  the  Pope,  his  master,  was  resolved  not  to  grant  any 
provisions  at  Rome,  for  benefices  or  ecclesiastical  dignities 
in  Ireland,  but  to  such  as  were  nominated  by  the  Supreme 
Council.1  We  may  thus,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the 
comparative  moderation  of  the  clergy  before  the  arrival  of 
Rinuccini.  They  knew  that,  by  offending  the  distinguished 
laymen  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  they  would  forfeit 
their  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  But  the  Nuncio 
Extraordinary  dispensed  the  patronage  according  to  his  own 
pleasure  ;  and  thus  secured  the  support  of  all  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  benefices  or-  bishoprics.  The  Supreme 
Council  felt  annoyed  by  what  they  deemed  a  usurpation  of 
their  privilege :  and,  in  the  General  Assembly  now  sitting, 
the  introduction  of  this  topic  led  to  some  warm  debates. 
The  lawyers  insisted  that  the  right  of  presentation  belonged 
properly  to  the  Crown  ;  and  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  should  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  Nuncio  professed  to  be  astonished  at  this 
claim  ;2  though,  as  a  canonist,  he  must  have  known  well  that 
it  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  novelty.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  contrived  to  stifle  the  discussion,  by  moving  its 
adjournment  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing the  Court  of  Rome.  But  meanwhile  he  continued,  as 
before,  to  appropriate  the  disputed  patronage. 

If  the  prelates  who  sat  in  the  Assembly  at  Kilkenny  in 
January,  1647,  had  possessed  an  ordinary  share  of  prudence 
and  honourable  feeling,  they  would  have  refused  to  place 
themselves  in  the  very  invidious  position  which  they  now 
occupied.  The  war  was  protracted  chiefly  to  gratify  their 
ambition.  All  were  willing  to  contend  to  the  last  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  :  but  the  more  intelligent  minority 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  must  be  restored 
to  the  state  of  absolute  supremacy  which  it  enjoyed  before 
the  Reformation.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  lords 


1  Belling,  Desid.  Cur.  Hibernlca,  ii.  219. 

2  Carte,  i.  597. 

G    2 
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spiritual.  The  treaty  with  Ormonde  must  be  broken  because 
this  object  was  not  secured.  During  the  discussions,  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Assembly  earnestly  pressed  this  point ; 
and  made  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  explaining  to  them  very 
clearly  and  pathetically  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  "There  was  a  time,  my  Lords,"  said  Colonel  Bagnal, 
"when  our  ancestors,  at  the  peril  of  their  fortunes  and  of 
their  lives,  sheltered  some  of  you,  and  of  your  predecessors, 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws.  They  were  not  niggardly 
sharers  in  your  wants  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  splen- 
dour of  your  present  state  has  added  to  the  sincere  filial 
reverence  which  was  then  paid  you.  We,  their  posterity, 
have  with  our  blood  and  fortunes  asserted  the  advantage 
which  you  now  have  over  them.  Reach  forth  your  hands 
to  pull  us  back  from  that  precipice  on  which  we  now  stand. 
Your  zeal  for  the  house  of  God  will  be  deemed  no  less 
fervent  that  you  have  preserved  the  Irish  nation.  Rescue  us, 
we  beseech  you.  Grant  somewhat  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  the  affection  we  bear  you  ourselves.  Let  a 
request  find  favour  with  you  which  is  made  to  prevent  a  vio- 
lation of  public  faith"  x  This  speech,  it  is  said,  "  moved  com- 
passion in  some  of  the  bishops : "  but,  in  the  end,  spiritual 
pride  would  make  no  concessions.  A  resolution  taken  in  the 
"  Synodical  Congregation  "  was  deemed  "  too  sacred  to  be 
revoked,  or  changed  upon  any  consideration."2 

This  Assembly  of  1647,  composed  largely  of  delegates 
returned  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  continued  obstinately  to  oppose  the  peace  with 
Ormonde.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  deputies  to  Kilkenny 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  some  agreement ;  but,  before  their 
arrival,  the  Nuncionists  had  managed  to  make  arrangements 
which  rendered  further  negotiations  useless.3  Despairing  of 
being  able  to  come  to  any  terms  with  the  Confederates, 
Ormonde  entered  into  stipulations  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  English  Parliament ; 4  surrendered  Dublin  into  their 

1  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  pp.  210-11. 

2  Ibid.  i.  211.  3  carte>  i.  599. 

4  At  this  time  Ormonde's  second  son,  Lord  Richard  Butler,  the  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon,  and  Sir  James  Ware,  so  celebrated  for  his  antiquarian  researches,  were  sent 
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hands  in  July,  1647  5  and  immediately  afterwards  left  the 
country.  He  at  first  repaired  to  South  Britain ;  but,  finding 
it  unsafe  to  remain  there,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  had 
been  all  along  averse  to  insist  on  the  King's  compliance  with 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Nuncionists.  Many  of  them 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  see  that  these  terms — even  if 
accepted  by  Charles — never  could  be  realized  ;  as  they  would 
have  been  firmly  opposed  by  the  combined  Protestantism  of 
Great  Britain.  Passing  events  abundantly  justified  this  con- 
clusion. When  the  royal  authority  was  apparently  annihilated 
in  Ireland  by  the  departure  of  Ormonde,  the  Confederates 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  far  more  formidable  ad- 
versary. The  English  Parliament,  released  from  the  struggle 
with  the  King,  could  send  ample  reinforcements  across  the 
channel  ;  and,  a  few  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  two  of  the  Confederate  armies  were  well-nigh 
cut  to  pieces.  These  reverses  revealed  very  clearly  the  folly 
of  the  Nuncionists  ;  and  a  new  Assembly,  convened  at  Kil- 
kenny in  November,  1647,  attested  the  decline  of  their  in- 
fluence. The  Ormondists,  by  great  exertions,  had  been  able 
to  return  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives.1  Rinuccini, 
still  unwilling  to  resign  his  supremacy,  had  the  effrontery  to 
insist  that  eleven  bishops  of  his  own  nomination — elect,  but 
not  yet  consecrated — should  be  permitted  to  sit  and  vote  ; 
and,  though  the  lawyers  protested  against  the  proceeding  as 
contrary  to  all  precedent,2  the  other  members,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  consented  to  their  admission.3  The  Nuncio  next 
demanded  that  nine  members  from  Ulster  should  each  have 


to  England  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  his  stipulations.  Leland,  iii.  309. 
When  Dublin  was  given  up  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  the  use  of  the 
English  Liturgy  was  interdicted,  and  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
substituted. 

1  Carte,  ii.  16-17  5  Meehan,  p.  204. 

2  O' Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  138. 

3  Meehan  states    that    the  Bulls   appointing  them  to  their    sees  had  already 
arrived  (Conf.  of  Kilkenny,  p.  205) ;  but  this  was  a  falsehood  told  by  Rinuccini  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  point.      The  Bulls  did  not  arrive  till  four  months  after- 
wards.    See  Carte,  ii.  17  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  342  ;  Warner,  ii.    127. 
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seven  votes — as  the  six-sevenths  of  the  counties  and  towns  of 
the  Northern  Province  had  been  prevented  from  sending  for- 
ward representatives  ; l  but  the  Assembly  refused  to  sanction 
so  preposterous  a  proposal.  In  the  end  Rinuccini  exhibited 
such  an  unaccommodating  spirit  that  he  lost  all  control  over 
the  deliberations ;  and  the  Supreme  Council,  wearied  out  by 
his  tyrannical  conduct,  at  length  ventured  openly  to  set  him 
at  defiance. 

For  some  years  past,  Murrough  O'Brien,  better  known  as 
Lord  Inchiquin— a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Brian  Boru — 
had  commanded  a  powerful  force  in  Munster  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  Parliament.  He  was  by  birth  a  Romanist. 
Like  Ormonde  he  had  been  educated  a  Protestant.  He  was, 
however,  of  a .  somewhat  fickle  temperament ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Popery.2 
At  an  early  period  of  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  soldier ;  but  he  had 
avenged  the  Irish  massacre  with  terrible  severity  ;  and  hence, 
because  his  triumphant  career  was  marked  by  the  desolation 
which  he  spread  around  him,  he  was  commonly  known, 
throughout  all  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  Murrougk  of  the 
Burnings.  Offended,  according  to  some,  because,  as  he  con- 
ceived, his  services  had  not  been  sufficiently  recognized — or, 
according  to  others,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
at  present  pursued  by  those  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  England — he  meditated  a  return  to  the  side  of  royalty  ; 
and,  to  strengthen  his  position,  listened  to  overtures  made  to 
him  about  this  time  by  the  Supreme  Council.3  Alarmed  by 
the  recent  successes  of  this  stern  General,  even  the  Nuncio 
himself  was  at  first  disposed  to  recommend  a  truce ; 4  but 
when  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger, 


1  Leland,  iii.   318. 

2  Borlase,   i.   278  ;  Haverty,   p.    590,   note.      By   his  will  he   left  £20   to  the 
Franciscan  friars  of  Ennis,  and  another  sum  "for  the  performance  of  the  usual 
duties  of  the  R.C.    clergy,    and  for  other  pious   uses."     Ibid.     See   also   hist, 
Memoir  of  the  O'Briens,  by  O'Donoghue,  p.  304.     Dublin,  1860. 

3  Meehan,  p.  215. 

4  Leland,  iii.  324  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  344. 
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and  when  he  discovered  that  Inchiquin  was  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  he  forthwith  changed  his  tone, 
and  protested  vehemently  against  any  accommodation.  The 
old  Irish  were  now  desirous  to  hand  over  their  country  to  a 
foreign  prince ;  and  Rinuccini  proposed  that  the  Pope  should 
be  acknowledged  as  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.1  His  real 
object  in  this  overture  was  to  place  the  island  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  had  already  tried,  by  the  most 
contemptible  casuistry,  to  convict  his  political  antagonists  of 
perjury;  but>  had  he  succeeded  in  his  present  scheme,  he 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Confederates  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  odious  charge ;  .for  they  were  all  bound,  by 
their  oath  of  association,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  successors.2  A  new  treaty  with  tlie  Royalists 
would  have  subverted  the  Nuncio's  plans  ;  and  hence  the 
fierce  hostility  encountered  by  the  proposal  of  a  cessation 
with  Inchiquin.3  The  dreaded  General  had  lately  captured 
the  city  of  Cashel ;  when  the  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge 
to  their  Cathedral  seated  on  a  rock,  well  fortified  and  provided 
with  a  powerful  garrison,  he  had  stormed  this  stronghold  ; 
and  twenty  priests  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  followed.4  Though  Rinuccini,  since  his  arri- 
val in  Ireland,  had  been  often  accessory  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  and  had  in  some  cases  performed  the  duties  of 
a  General,  he  professed  to  be  utterly  horrified  by  the  killing 
of  these  twenty  ecclesiastics.  He  declared  that  he  would 
make  no  league  with  a  commander  who  had  committed  such 
an  impious  atrocity.  But  the  Supreme  Council,  pressed  on 


1  Meehan,  pp.  206,  210;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  342.     The  instructions  of 
the  Supreme  Council  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  dated  Kilkenny, 
i8th  January,  1647-8,  relative  to  this  subject,  maybe  found  in  Borlase,  p.  176.   The 
Commissioners  were  secretly  instructed  to  request  that   Rinuccini   be   made    a 
Cardinal.     O'Conor's  hist.  Address,  ii.   343. 

2  Long  ere  this  Rinuccini  had  been  contemplating  the  suppression  of  the  royal 
power  in  Ireland.      In  1646  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Pamphilio  stating  that  "  the 
King's  destruction  would  be  of  most  advantage  to  the  Irish,"  and  expressing  a 
wish  "that  the  Parliament  might  get  the  better  of  him,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  England." — WARNER'S  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  91. 

3  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  345  ;  Carte,  ii.  31. 

4  Leland,  iii.  316. 
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all  sides  with  difficulties,  could  not  understand  this  High 
Church  sentimentalism  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  stre- 
nuous resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuncio,  the  Cessation 
with  Inchiquin — to  continue  to  the  1st  of  November  following, 
— was  concluded  at  Dungarvan  on  the  2oth  of  May,  I648.1 

According  to  the  terms  arranged,  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
everywhere  except  in  the  garrisons  or  quarters  of  the  late 
Parliamentary  General : 2  and  the  property  in  their  possession, 
whether  they  were  laity  or  clergy,  was  to  be  retained  by  them 
without  disturbance  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce.  As 
soon  as  the  Nuncio  discovered  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
his  remonstrances,  he  withdrew  privately  from  Kilkenny,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill. 
From  the  camp  of  his  favourite  chief  he  soon  began  to  fulmi- 
nate his  spiritual  thunders.  He  had  caused  a  protest  against 
the  act  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny  ;  and,  when  it  was  contemptuously 
torn  down,  he  published  immediately  afterwards,3  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  those  who  favoured  the  Cessation  ; 
and  placed  under  an  interdict  all  those  cities,  towns,  and 
districts  in  which  it  was  accepted  and  maintained.4  Instead 
of  displaying  an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Confede- 
racy by  yielding,  in  some  points,  to  the  Supreme  Council, 
he  absurdly  rose  in  his  demands,  so  as  to  render  an  agreement 
impossible.  He  insisted  that  two  of  the  Confederate  Gene- 
rals,5 with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  should  be  set  aside ;  that 
all  governors  and  military  officers  should  take  an  oath  neither 
to  move,  do,  nor  agree  to  anything  that  might  be  deemed  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  without  the  permission  of  the 
clergy ;  and  that  the  members  of  Council  should  swear  not 

1  Carte,  ii.  33. 

2  A  copy  of  the  terms  of  the  Cessation  may   be   found   in    Burke's  Hibernia 
Dominicuna,  supplement,  pp.  887-9.     There  were  probably  few,  if  any,  Romanists 
at  this  time  in  the  garrisons  of  Inchiquin. 

3  The  excommunication,  dated  27th  of  May,    1648,  may  be  found  in  Walsh's 
History  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments,  p.  34. 

*  Carte,  ii.  34 ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  347. 

5  That  is  Taafe  and  Preston,   the  commanders  of  the    Confederate   troops  in 
Munster  and  Leinster.     Leland,  iii.  325. 
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to  suffer  any  peace  to  be  made  but  such  as  agreed  with 
instructions  given  to  agents  sent  to  Rome.1  Several  bishops  2 
at  first  signed  the  Nuncio's  protest  against  the  truce ;  but 
some  of  them  soon  became  so  ashamed  of  his  proceedings 
that  they  withdrew  their  opposition,,  The  Supreme  Council 
appealed  to  Rome  against  his  sentence  of  excommunication  ;3 
and  thus  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  ecclesiastical  anathema. 

At  this  crisis  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was 
in  a  very  singular  dilemma.  The  Nuncio  Extraordinary — 
invested  with  the  full  power  of  the  Pope — denounced  all  who 
adhered  to  the  truce  as  guilty  ofv  mortal  sin  ;  and  announced 
his  determination  to  deprive  of  the  ordinances  of  religion 
every  place  where  it  was  recognized  by  the  authorities.  This 
assuredly  was  spiritual  tyranny  in  perfection.  There  were 
leaders  among  the  Confederates  at  least  as  wise  and  as 
worthy  as  this  Archbishop  of  Fermo  ;  but  the  whole  nation 
must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  overbearing  autocrat.  The  mass 
of  the  population  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
compact  as  Rinuccini  himself;  and  yet  they  must  suffer. 
Public  worship  must  cease,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as 
he  could  accomplish  it,  must  be  laid  under  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  until  the  hated  truce  is  disowned !  The  object  of 
the  Nuncio  in  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  is  sufficiently 
clear.  He  wished  to  drive  a  superstitious  people  to  the  verge 
of  despair  ;  and  compel  the  Supreme  Council  to  resile  from 
their  position  by  the  clamour  of  a  terrified  community.  But 
there  are  times  when  the  veriest  slave  will  refuse  any  longer 
to  endure  the  insolence  of  despotism.  Conscience  shed  its 
light  across  the  path  of  the  Council  :  its  members  had  sworn 
to  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin  ;  and  they  were  not  prepared 
to  swallow  the  doctrine  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  Rinuccini  had  declared  their  appeal  to  Rome  in- 


1  Carte,  ii.  34. 

2  See  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  410.      The  bishops  afterwards  pleaded, 
as  their  apology,  that  they  were  misled  by  the  Nurcio.     Ibid.  pp.  412-3. 

3  The  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Council  may  be  found  at  length  in  Walsh's  Hist, 
of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments,  pp.  35-39.    It  is  dated  3ist  of  May, 
1648,  that  is,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  excommunication. 
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valid  ;  and  in  this  emergency  they  sought  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  clergy  around  them  in  whose  knowledge  and  discretion 
they  had  confidence.  David  Rothe,  the  aged  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  was  deemed  the  best  theologian  on  the  episcopal 
bench ;  and  to  him,  and  certain  other  divines  selected  to  aid 
him  by  their  counsel,  they  applied  for  information.  Seven 
queries  were  submitted  to  them  for  solution,  (i)  They 
asked — Are  the  articles  of  the  Cessation  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  do  they  warrant  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ? 
(2)  Does  the  appeal  made  by  us  to  Rome,  against  the  sen- 
tence, meanwhile  suspend  its  execution  ?  (3)  Do  certain 
answers  returned  by  us  to  the  proposals  of  the  Nuncio 
render  us  liable  to  excommunication  ?  (4)  Does  opposition 
to  the  Cessation,  in  defiance  of  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  by  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  of 
association,  involve  the  guilt  of  perjury  ?  (5)  If  the  law  of 
the  land,  even  as  it  existed  in  Catholic  times,  is  violated 
by  the  sentence,  are  the  Nuncio  and  his  adherents  at  liberty 
to  publish  the  excommunication  and  interdict  ?  (6)  Can 
any  one,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  General  Assembly, 
obtain  a  dispensation  to  break  the  Oath  of  Association  ?  (7) 
Can  any  of  the  Confederates,  under  pretence  of  submitting  to 
the  Nuncio,  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?  To 
all  these  queries  the  old  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  coadjutors 
promptly  returned  replies  most  satisfactory  to  the  interro- 
gators. They  declared  that  the  Cessation  supplied  no  proper 
reason  for  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  that,  as  such 
sentence  was  in  itself  groundless  and  invalid,  an  appeal  was 
virtually  unnecessary.  They  affirmed  that  the  Pope  himself 
might  make  mistakes ;  and  that,  if  even  he  delivered  a  false 
judgment,  he  was  not  entitled  to  obedience.  "  If,"  said  they, 
"his  Holiness — who  is  the  Supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  on 
earth,  and  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  his  judicature,  otherwise  than  from  himself  to  himself — 
did,  upon  ill  information,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever, 
give  judgment  or  pronounce  censure  contrary  to  justice  and 
conscience,  or  which  would  be  disadvantageous  to  our 
public  cause,  or  destructive  of  our  commonwealth,  or  of  the 
lives,  liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the  Confederates,  or  of  the 
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Council,  or  of  that  part  of  the  Confederates  who  adhere  to 
them  and  to  the  Cessation  (being  incomparably  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom) — there  is  no  Catholic  divine  in  the 
world  but  must  confess  it  would  be  lawful  to  resist  and 
oppose  his  Holiness  in  this  case,  and  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  sentence." x  They  declared  further  that  those 
who  had  sworn  the  Oath  of  Association  and  yet  opposed 
the  Cessation,  despite  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
incurred  the  guilt  of  perjury  ;  that  the  Pope  himself  would 
commit  "  a  mortal  and  most  heinous  crime  " 2  were  he  to  give 
a  dispensation  to  break  the  oath  :  and  that  the  appeal  mean- 
while stayed  the  execution  of  the  excommunication  and 
interdict. 

These  answers  to  the  queries  were  the  result  of  much 
deliberation.  For  ten  days  Bishop  Rothe  and  his  associates 
were  busily  employed  in  consulting  the  writings  of  divines 
and  canonists,  and  in  discussing  the  various  points  respecting 
which  their  opinion  was  solicited.  When  they  had  at  length 
agreed  upon  the  substance  of  their  reply,  Peter  Walsh,  one 
of  their  number — a  learned  Franciscan  now  residing  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederation — was  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  document  in  which  their  sentiments  were 
to  be  embodied.  Walsh  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast ;  as  he  tells  us  'that  he  never  once 
closed  his  eyes,  for  the  three  days  and  three  nights  together, 
during  which  he  was  engaged  in  this  literary  labour.3  The 
work  itself  supplies  evidence  that  in  the  meantime  he  must 
have  been  fully  occupied.  It  extends  over  twenty-seven 
closely-printed  folio  pages  of  carefully  -  arranged  matter, 
bristling  with  quotations  from  a  vast  variety  of  the  highest 

1  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments.  The  queries, 
pp.  1 8,  19. 

9  Ibid.  p.  22. 

3  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance.  To  the  reader,  p.  xlvi.  Walsh  here 
adds  : — "I  was  forced  to  watch,  moreover,  even  the  very  two  next  days  and  nights, 
immediately  following  the  former  three,  for  studying  the  first  sermon  that  was 
preached  in  Ireland  of  purpose  on  the  subject  of  the  foresaid  censures,  against 
them  and  the  Nuncio."  It  appears  that,  on  the  preceding  Lord's  Day  it  had 
been  announced  ' '  in  all  the  churches  which  kept  not  the  interdict "  that  he  would 
so  preach,  and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  make  this  extraordinary  effort. 
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Romish  authorities  in  questions  of  casuistry.  It  was  forth- 
with committed  to  the  press  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  at 
once  produced  a  deep  and  extensive  impression.  No  one 
ever  attempted  a  reply.1  Thomas  Dease,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Meath — a  prelate  widely  respected  for  his  piety 
and  learning — published  his  approval  of  it ;  and  several 
other  divines  of  eminence  testified  in  the  same  way  that,  in 
all  its  parts  and  pages,  "truth  was  enfranchised,  ignorance 
enlightened  ; "  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  regard  to  the  Cessation  "  vindicated  from  injustice." 2 
Even  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Kilkenny  attested  that  it  was  "  a 
learned  and  laborious  performance,"  most  worthy  to  be  pub- 
lished "  to  remove  scruples,"  and  "to  settle  the  consciences  of 
all  sorts."  3  In  the  end,  the  Supreme  Council  were  joined  in 
their  appeal  to  Rome  by  fourteen  prelates  and  all  the  secular 
clergy  in  their  dioceses,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  monastic 
orders.4  But  the  Pope  rejected  the  appeal  as  frivolous;5  and, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  ban  of  the  Church  rested  on 
those  who  supported  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin.  Though 
Rothe  was  thus  permitted  to  close  his  earthly  career  under 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,6  he  did  not  cease  till  his 
death  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate.  At  first  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  Kil- 
kenny shut  up  their  churches  in  obedience  to  the  interdict  ; 7 
but  the  Jesuits  in  the  same  city  kept  their  chapels  open.8 
The  like  course  was  generally  pursued  ;  and  thus  the  eccle- 
siastical censures  of  Rinuccini  proved  practically  abortive. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  intemperate  conduct  of 
Rinuccini  was  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Confederacy. 

1  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  p.  165. 

2  Walsh's  Hut.  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments.       Queries,  iii. 

3  Ibid.    Queries,  ii. 

*  Carte,  ii.  34  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  348. 

6  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  ii.  414.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  were  not  unconditionally  absolved  until  1698  ! 
See  Burke's  Hib.  Dominicana,  p.  691.  Ware  says  that,  in  1665,  "  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  absolved  the  Irish  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Nuncio,  upon 
their  doing  penance." — Gesta  Hibernorum. 

6  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  p.  168. 

7  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance.     To  the  reader,  p.  xlv. 

8  Ibid. 
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On  the  nth  of  June,  1648,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Supreme  Council ; l  and  every  effort  was  made,  by 
appealing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  soldiers,  to  induce  them 
to  desert  to  his  standard.  By  the  terrors  of  excommunication 
they  had  before  been  compelled  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
Pope's  representative ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  not  so 
easily  intimidated.  The  Supreme  Council  denounced  Owen 
Roe  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor;  and  the  Confederate  armies 
were  now  arrayed  against  each  other.  Rinuccini  published  a 
Declaration  in  which  he  pronounced  it  to  be  "  a  mortal  sin  " 
to  recognize  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin ; 2  but  the  troops 
who  supported  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  found 
to  be  "  excommunication  proof ; "  so  that  the  Nuncio  himself 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  them.  After  seeking  refuge  in 
various  places,  he  at  length  withdrew  to  Galway  3— where  he 
summoned  a  Synod  to  assemble  on  the  I5th  of  August.  But 
the  Supreme  Council  interdicted  the  meeting;  the  bishops 
who  still  supported  him  were  prevented  from  attending  ;  and 
Lord  Clanricarde,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer  who  had  all  along 
remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  laid  siege  to  the  city  in 
which  he  had  sought  shelter.  Galway  was  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  renounce  the 
Nuncio  and  his  adherents.4  Even  De  Burgo,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam — to  whose  province  Galway 
belonged — refused  to  carry  out  Rinuccini's  sentence  of  ex- 


1  Cox,  ii.  200. 

2  This  Declaration,  dated  I3th  of  August,  1648,  may  be  found  in  Cox,  ii.  201. 
The  Nuncio  here  says  : — "  We,  by  these  presents,  declare  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
against  God  and  his  Church,  and  a  breach  of  the  Oath  of  Association,  either  to 
procure  or  suffer  the  publication  of  that  truce  ;  and  that  Catholics  ought,  and  are 
bound  to  undergo  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal  goods,  their  liberty,  all  that  is  dear 
to  them,  and  even  their  life  itself,  rather  than  publish  or  obey  it." 

3  About  this  time  John  Lynch — who,  under  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius,  wrote 
the  well-known  work  Cambrensis  Eversus— resided  at  Galway.     He  was  a  native 
of  the  place.    When  the  garrison  surrendered  in  1652  he  retired  to  France.   Lynch 
was  quite  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  Rinuccini.     He  was  R.  C.  Archdeacon  of 
Tuam,  and  he  is  said,    but  perhaps  incorrectly,   to  have  died  R.  C.    Bishop  of 
Killala.     Lynch  wrote  various  works.      He  was  an  excellent  scholar,   and  well 
acquainted  with  Irish  antiquities. 

4  Carte,  ii.  36  ;  Leland,  iii.  327. 
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communication  and  interdict.1  Such  was  the  humiliating 
position  in  which  this  proud  Italian  now  found  himself.  . 

Ormonde,  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  France,  had 
been  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  events  in  Ireland. 
His  correspondents  in  this  country  had  of  late  been  urgently 
pressing  him  to  return  ;  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
when  he  could  again  appear  with  advantage  on  the  political 
arena.  Embarking  at  Havre  de  Grace,  he  arrived  at  Cork 
towards  the  end  of  September,  1648,  with  a  retinue  of  about 
one  hundred  persons ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  was  invited  to 
repair  to  Kilkenny  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace  with  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  readily  acceded  to  this  overture ;  and 
his  reception,  in  a  place  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  six 
years  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  revealed  a  wonderful 
change  in  public  sentiment.  As  he  approached  the  city,  a 
large  concourse — including  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  clergy — met  him 
to  bid  him  welcome  ;  he  was  received,  in  state,  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  and,  surrounded  by  his  own  guards,  was  permitted  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  castle  of  Kilkenny.2 
After  some  weeks  spent  in  negotiation,  a  peace  was  concluded  ; 
and,  on  the  i/th  of  January,  1649,  the  whole  of  the  Confede- 
rate Assembly,  headed  by  their  chairman,  Sir  Richard  Blake, 
presented  the  articles  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  accep- 
tance and  confirmation.  He  caused  them  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed ;  and  even  the  clergy,  by  declarations  and  circular 
letters,3  signified  their  approval  of  the  agreement.4 

Though  the  terms  fell  far  short  of  those  proposed  by 
Rinuccini,  they  were  in  some  respects  more  favourable  to  the 
Romanists  than  any  they  had  yet  obtained.5  All  the  penal 
statutes  against  them  were  to  be  repealed,  and  their  freedom  of 
worship  was  secured.  They  were  to  retain  the  churches  already 
in  their  possession  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be  de- 
clared. Ormonde  consented  meanwhile  to  divest  himself 


1  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  p.  177. 

2  Borlase,  p.  201.  3  See  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xliv. 
4  Borlase,  p.  202 ;  Cox,  ii.  205  ;  Leland,  iii.  334. 

8  For  a  copy  of  this  treaty  see  Cox,  ii. ,    appendix  xliii.      See  also  Milton's 
observations  on  the  Articles  in  his   Works.  Ed.  London,  1866,  pp.  247,  262. 
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partially  of  his  authority  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  sharing  his 
power  with  twelve  deputies  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly— called  "  Commissioners  of  Trust."  Without  their 
approbation  he  could  neither  levy  soldiers,  raise  money,  nor 
erect  garrisons.  They  were  to  take  care  that  the  articles  of 
peace  should  be  observed  until  ratified  by  Parliament.  Thus, 
for  a  time,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  virtually  committed  a  large 
part  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  these  articles  eventually  secured  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  no  substantial  benefit.  About  a  fortnight  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  Charles  I.  ended  his  career  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and  his  death  led  very  soon  to  important  changes  in 
the  state  of  Ireland.  Rinuccini  had  been  already  ordered  by 
the  Supreme  Council  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; l  and  passing 
events  admonished  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1649,  he  embarked  at  Galway;  and  as 
various  complaints  against  him  had  already  reached  Rome,  he 
is  said,  on  his  arrival  there  in  the  following  year,  to  have  met 
with  rather  a  discouraging  reception  from  the  Pope,  his 
master.2 

Rinuccini  did  not  long  survive  his  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Ireland.  The  evils  he  brought  on  his  co-religionists  in 
this  country  were  incalculable.  By  insisting  on  unreasonable 
conditions  of  peace  and  hurling  anathemas  against  all  who 
opposed  him,  he  exhibited  intolerable  pride,  ignorance,  and 
obstinacy  ;  exposed  the  discipline  of  his  Church  to  contempt ; 
and  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Confederacy.  The  bitter  spirit 
he  evoked  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  In  1642  Luke 
Wadding  3 — an  Irish  Franciscan  of  great  learning  and  ability 


1  He  certainly  did  not  leave  a  blessing  behind  him.      Hardiman  remarks  that 
"for  upwards  of  a  century  after  this  period,   war,  pestilence,  and  persecution, 
succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  and  melancholy  succession,  afflicted  its  [Galway's] 
devoted  community,  and  reduced  this  once  opulent,  populous,   and  respectable 
town  to  the  most  unenviable  situation. "—History  of  Galway,  pp.    125-6.      The 
plague  appeared  in  it  in  July,  1649  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  April, 
swept  away  upwards  of  3,700  of  the  inhabitants.     Ibid. 

2  Cox,  ii.,  Charles  II.,  p.  3.     See  also  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance, 
To  the  Catholics,  &c.,  p.  xxxiv. 

3  See  before,  p.  66,  note  (2).     Contemporary  with  Wadding  was  John  Colgan, 
a  native  of  Co.  Donegal,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Irish  antiquarians.      He 
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long  resident  in  Rome — was  appointed  agent  for  the  Confede- 
rates at  the  Court  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  Wadding  was 
much  respected  in  the  metropolis  of  Italy ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  Romanists  again  and  again  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  his  services.  He  provided  officers  for  their 
armies ;  raised  money  to  pay  their  troops ;  and  otherwise 
exerted  himself  with  wonderful  zeal  to  promote  their  cause. 
But,  during  the  decline  of  the  Confederacy,  he  suffered  much 
from  misrepresentation  and  ingratitude.  In  1649  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  aware  of  his  influence,  sent  him  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
pious  and  loyal  men  to  preside  over  the  religious  orders  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  monks  at  Rome  in  some  way  heard  of 
this  letter,  and  understood  that  Wadding  was  not  indisposed 
to  sanction  the  policy  it  recommended.  Their  wrath  was  un- 
governable ;  and  neither  the  age,  nor  the  fame  for  almost 
unrivalled  scholarship,  nor  the  remembrance  of  the  past  career 
of  the  great  Franciscan,  could  protect  him  from  their  insults. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Pope — Innocent  X. — appeared  in 
public,  a  mob  of  Irish  monks,  headed  by  an  Irishman  named 
Francis  Magruairck,  fell  down  before  him  on  their  knees,  and 
presented  to  him  a  memorial  in  which  Wadding  was  de- 
nounced as  a  correspondent  of  the  English  heretics,  a  patron 
of  apostates,  and  a  man  personally  infamous.  "  He  took  this 
procedure  of  his  countrymen  so  to  heart,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "  that  he  carried  the  grief  thereof  with  him  not  long 
after  to  his  grave."1  The  monks,  when  presenting  their  com- 
plaint, cried  out  lustily,  "Justice,  Holy  Father."2  Wadding 


spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  Continent,  and  died  at  Lou  vain  in  1658.  He  was 
the  author  of  Acta  Sanctorum,  Triadis  Thaumaturga,  and  other  works.  He 
succeeded,  as  lecturer  on  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1635,  another  native  of  the 
Co.  of  Donegal,  named  Hugh  Ward — a  man  noted  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
antiquities  of  his  country.  Ward  left  behind  him  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts 
which  Colgan  turned  to  good  account.  Michael  O'Clery,  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  was  a  fellow  worker  with 
Colgan  and  Ward  in  the  field  of  Irish  antiquarian  literature.  O'Clery  died  in  his 
native  Co.  of  Donegal  in  1643,  aged  63  years. 

1  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance,  pp.   592-3. 

2  Ibid.  p.  592. 
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appears  never  afterwards  to  have  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits.  After  lingering  long  in  a  state  of  infirmity,  he  died 
in  1657,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.1 

The  seven  years  which  embrace  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Confederation,  from  its  commencement  to  the  treaty  with 
Ormonde  immediately  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  present 
a  series  of  exciting  and  extraordinary  incidents.  During  all 
this  period  Ireland  was  in  the  throes  of  a  political  convulsion  ; 
but  religion,  instead  of  exerting  a  kindly  and  healing  in- 
fluence, only  embittered  the  contention.  Whilst  the  country 
was  rent  to  pieces  by  civil  strife,  bishops  and  priests  were 
among  the  fiercest  belligerents.  -The  voice  of  the  Nuncio 
was  still  for  war ;  and  when  the  laity  were  anxious  to.  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  they  were  forced  into  the 
battlefield  by  excommunications  and  interdicts.  Prelates  sat 
in  the  General  Assembly :  acted  as  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  :  managed  diplomatic  correspondence  :  and  conducted 
military  operations.  If  twenty  priests  perished  at  the  siege  of 
Cashel,  it  was  absurd  for  Rinuccini  to  denounce  the  successful 
General  as  guilty  of  aggravated  murder  ;  for,  when  the  clergy 
were  so  far  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character  as  to  engage 
in  hand-to-hand  encounters  v/ith  their  foes,  they  could  not 
expect  to  escape  the  ordinary  casualties  of  the  conflict.  The 
most  daring  wickedness  was  committed  by  those  who  were 
constantly  charging  others  with  impiety  ;  for  the  Sacraments 
were  horribly  prostituted  when  they  were  employed  as  means 
to  coerce  men  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  light  of  their  own 
convictions,  or  to  continue  a  bloody  and  useless  contest. 

The  civil  war  was  commenced  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  its  promoters  refused  to  others  a 
privilege  which  they  asserted  for  themselves.  Wherever  the 
power  of  the  Confederation  was  established,  Protestant 


1  Brenan,  p.  526.  Walsh  surely  exaggerates  enormously  when  he  says  that 
Wadding  "  in  his  own  days,  and  at  least  continually  for  thirty  years  of  them,  had 
seen  and  heard  his  own  Annals  [Annales  Minoruni\  with  so  much  esteem  daily 
read,  during  that  long  extent  of  time,  in  the  public  refectory  pulpits  of  above 
forty  thousand  Franciscan  monasteries,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world." — History  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  592. 
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worship  was  forbidden.1  At  one  time  during  the  war  the 
Roman  Catholic  lords  and  gentry  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
— apparently  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
intolerance — set  forth  a  Declaration  2  repudiating  the  inten- 
tion of  extirpating  the  English  and  Scottish  colonists,  and 
stating  that,  on  certain  conditions,  "  each  man  known  to  be 
a  moderate,  conformable  Protestant  "  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  his  religion  :  but  Puritans  or  Presbyterians  were  excepted 
from  this  act  of  grace ; 3  and  no  consistent  and  conscientious 
Episcopalian  could  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  on  the  con- 
ditions prescribed.4  In  point  of  fact,  Protestant  worship 
in  every  form  was  put  down  throughout  all  those  parts  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  Confederacy  had  established  its  authority. 
Though  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  constituted  per- 
haps nearly  the  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,5 
an  attempt  was  now  made  to  prevent  altogether  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  ritual.6  By  the  oath  of  association — framed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  still  retained  with  certain 
additions — the  Confederates  were  pledged  to  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  King ;  and  yet  so  great  was  their  intoler- 
ance that  they  disputed  whether  His  Majesty  should  be 


1  Cox,  ii.  187  ;  and  Charles,  ii.  8 ;  Leland,  iii.  310. 

*  This  Declaration,  dated  gthof  M4y,  1644,  may  be  found  in  Cox,  appendix  xi., 
pp.  49,  50.  See  also  Madden's  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  137.  London,  1867.  In  Madden  the  oath,  with  the  obnoxious  conditions,  is 
not  given. 

3  Dr.  O'Conor  admits  that  the  Confederates  contemplated  "the  expulsion  of 
the  Puritans." — Hist.  Address,  part  i.   191,  note. 

4  The  '•''moderate,  conformable  Protestant,"  that  is,  the  lukewarm  Episcopalian, 
was  required  to  swear   "in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  the  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven,"  that  he  would  "join  with  the  Irish  army"  that  is,  fight  against 
the  royal  troops,  and  that  "  he  would  do  no  act,  or  thing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  prejudice  the  public  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  " — by  which  the 
Confederates  meant  its  restoration  to  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.      See  the 
oath  in  Cox,  appendix  xi. 

8  See  before,  p.  93,  note  (2} ;  and  Petty's  Political  Anatomy,  p.  317.  Tracts. 
Ed.  Dublin,  1769. 

6  Rothe  and  his  associates  boast,  in  their  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cessation  with  Inchiquin,  the  Pro- 
testant party  were  not  to  enjoy  the  "  benefit  or  liberty  of  their  function  or  religion  " 
in  the  quarters  of  the  Confederates.  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance.  The 
Queries,  p.  3. 
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allowed  the  use  of  one  chapel  in  Dublin  as  soon  as  their 
dominion  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.1  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  they  aimed,  not  merely  at  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency,  but  at  the  extinction  of  Protestantism. 

Ministers  of  religion,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  such  may  exercise  their  share 
of  political  influence ;  but  they  are  not  properly  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  to  claim  any  civil  authority.  The  history 
of  the  Catholic  Confederation  illustrates  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  permitting  them  to  interfere  unduly  in  matters  of 
statesmanship.  The  policy  of  Rinuccini  would  have  been 
fraught  with  disasters  to  any  community.  Had  he  been 
suffered  to  carry  out  his  views,  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,2  would  have  been  the  most  priest- 
ridden  country  in  Europe.  The  Pope  would  have  been  its 
sovereign;  and  the  clergy  would  have  regulated  all  its  affairs. 
They  would  have  framed  its  laws  :  guided  its  administration  : 
and  commanded  its  soldiers.  The  Church  would  have  soon 
engrossed  almost  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  freedom,  either  civil  or  religious. 
But  the  mission  of  this  Italian  Nuncio  was,  from  first  to  last, 
a  most  inglorious  failure.  He  ruined  the  Confederacy,  and 
contributed  largely  to  bring  down  upon  Ireland  the  more 
appalling  misery  with  which  it  was  soon  afterwards  oppressed. 

1  Leland,  iii.  310.     During  the  war  the  Romanists  exhibited  their  intolerance 
by  refusing  to  permit  the  bodies  of  Protestants  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyards.  See 
Borlase,  p.  171.      The  Rev.  John  Yorke,  Protestant  Dean  of  Kilmacduagh  (see 
Cotton's  Fasti,  iv.  203),  was  forced  to  bury  the  Protestants  in  his  own  garden.    See 
answer  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  Peter  Walsh's  letter,  dated  October,  1660. 

2  Since  the  overthrow   of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,   Rome   and   the  parts 
adjacent  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  deliverance  from  sacerdotal  government. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM    THE    DEATH   OF   CHARLES   I.   TO   THE    RESTORATION. 
A.D.    1649   TO   A.D.    l66o. 

DURING  the  earlier  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration,  Ireland  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  almost  unparalleled  wretchedness.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period  it  had  already  suffered,  for  seven  years, 
from  a  desolating  civil  war.  Famine  and  pestilence  now 
supervened,  and  intensified  its  misery.  The  pestilence  ap- 
peared first,  in  Connaught ;  and  soon  spread  over  Leinster 
and  Munster.1  At  a  time  when  the  population  of  Dublin  did 
not  probably  exceed  fifty  thousand,2  thirteen  hundred  persons 
died  there  weekly  of  the  plague.3  In  the  eleven  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  have  lost  fully  two-fifths  of  its  inhabitants.4 
If  we  believe  that  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  peruse  the  history  of  these  times  without  seeing 
His  hand  in  the  awful  calamities  poured  out  on  unhappy 
Ireland.  "  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  He 

1  Peter  Walsh  states  that  "the  great  plague,  which  began  in  the  year   1649, 
continued  above  three  years,   running  over  all  parts  and  corners  of  the  island, 
except  only  the  North. " — Hist,  of  Remon.,  p.  585. 

2  Sir  Wm.  Petty  reckons  the  population  of  Dublin  in  1681  at  58,045.    Political 
Ai-ithmetic,  p.  129.     Tracts.     Dublin,  1769. 

3  Petty,  Political  Anatomy,  p.  314.     Tracts. 

4  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  the  highest  authority  in  Irish  statistics,  computes  that  in  1641 
Ireland  had   a  population  of  1,466,000  souls  ;  and  in    1652,   of  only   850,000. 
Political  Anatomy,   p.   312.     Tracts.     Hardiman  states  that  in  two  years,  during 
this  interval,  upwards  of  the  one-third  of  the  population  of  Connaught  was  swept 
away.     History  of  Galway,  p.  134.     Prendergast  asserts  most  absurdly  that  "five- 
sixths  "  of  the  people  now  perished.     Cromivellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  307. 
London,  1870. 
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executeth;"1  and  in  His  dealings  with  nations  we  may  often 
trace  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  misconduct  and 
its  providential  punishment.  Protestantism  had  been  the 
established  religion  of  the  island  for  well-nigh  a  century; 
and  yet  it  had  done  very  little  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  labouring  to  win  their  confidence  by 
treating  them  with  forbearance  and  with  kindness,  by  ad- 
dressing itself  in  right  earnest  to  the  task  of  their  instruction, 
and  by  diffusing  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  agency  of  faithful  and  able  preachers,  it  had  set 
up  a  costly  hierarchy  closely  resembling  that  of  Rome  ;  it  had 
compelled  all  its  ministers  to  use^a  Liturgy,  with  which  many 
of  them  were  dissatisfied  ;  it  had  tried  to  sustain  itself  by 
leaning  on  the  royal  authority ;  and  it  had  aimed  to  promote 
its  advancement  by  bribing  the  unprincipled,  and  coercing  the 
conscientious.  When  a  good  man,  such  as  Bedell,  endeavoured 
to  make  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language,  his  efforts  were  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  his  own  brethren.  Now,  the  hierarchy  was 
prostrated  :  the  King  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner :  and  the  Liturgy  was  proscribed.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  recently  so  rampant,  now  found  itself  utterly  help- 
less. Popery  all  the  while  had  been  engaged  in  a  determined 
struggle  to  recover  its  ascendency.  But  it  had  used  the  most 
unwarrantable  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  object.  Its 
priests  and  bishops  had  ever  and  anon  been  concocting 
treason,  applying  to  foreigners  for  aid,  and  prompting  them 
to  invade  the  country.  They  had  a  large  share  in  fomenting 
the  rebellion  which  had  led  to  such  distress  and  bloodshed. 
And  terrible  was  the  retribution.  They  had  sown  to  the 
wind,  and  they  reaped  the  whirlwind.  They  were  compelled 
to  drink  deeply  of  the  reservoirs  of  sorrow  which  they  had 
themselves  filled.  As  we  proceed  to  review  the  history  of 
the  various  religious  parties  in  the  country  during  the  period 
before  us,  the  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  fully  confirmed. 
In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Restoration,  the*  public  celebration  of  the  service  of  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church  ceased  throughout  almost  all  Ireland.  We 
have  seen  that  in  1644  a  considerable  number  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  in  Ulster  became  covenanters  ;  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  they  seem  to  have  at  least  partially  adopted 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  Some  more  resolute  spirits 
may  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  their  old  ritual  ;  but  such 
cases  were  rare.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Meath,  is  reported  to 
have  used  the  Liturgy  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
till  his  death  in  the  summer  of  I65O.1  Edward  Synge,  who 
had  a  benefice  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  continued  to  reside 
there  throughout  all  this  period  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  of 
persons  in  authority,  still  employed  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  "  in  all  the  public  offices  of  his  ministry."  :  Jeremy 
Taylor — who  lived  at  Portmore,  near  Lishurn,  for  some  tim^ 
before  the  Restoration — often  preached,  according  to  tradition, 
to  a  small  congregation  of  Royalists  in  a  half-ruined  church 
in  his  neighbourhood  :  3  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
even  he,  on  such  occasions,  ventured  to  use  the  obnoxious 
service-book.4 

The  Protestant  prelates  suffered  heavily  by  the  fall  of  their 
establishment.  Their  revenues  were  sequestered :  they  were 
driven  from  their  palaces :  and,  wherever  the  power  of  the 
Confederacy  prevailed,  the  Popish  bishops  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  mansions.  Hardships  and  vexa- 
tion shortened  the  lives  of  the  fallen  dignitaries  ;  and  twelve 
of  them  died  during  the  eleven  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Restoration.5  The  pious  and  erudite  Ussher  had  special 


1  After  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  Maitin  was  chosen  Provost  of  the  College.     He 
died  of  the  plague  in  Dublin  in  July  1650.     Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  118. 

2  Mant,  i.  592.     At  the  restoration,  Synge  was  made  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  united  sees  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.     He  died  in 
December,    1678.     The  original  name  of  the  family  was  Millington  ;  but  it  had 
been  changed  to  Synge  (Sing)  on  account  of  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  voice 
and  skill  in  vocal  music  exhibited  by  some  of  its  members.     Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  228. 

3  Mant,  i.   600. 

4  When  at  Portmore  he  was,   on  one  occasion,   reported  to  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  as  having  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  private  baptism.      Mant,  i.  599. 
Such  a  complaint  would  not  have  been  preferred  had  he  publicly  used  the  whole 
Liturgy. 

6  Two  of  these,  the 'Bishop  of  Limerick  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  died 
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reason  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  this  day  of 
adversity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he 
joined  the  royal  party ;  and  yielded,  with  quite  too  much 
facility,  to  courtly  influence ;  but  all  admitted,  notwithstand- 
ing, his  genuine  worth  ;  and  even  Cromwell  recognized  his 
excellence  by  giving  him  a  pension  of  £400  per  annum.1 
He  spent  his  latter  years  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
Countess  of  Peterborough  ; 2  and,  at  his  death,  his  remains 
were  awarded  the  honour  of  a  splendid  public  funeral.  Under 
the  Protectorate,  Henry  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  received  each  a  pencion 
of  £,120  per  annum  from  Government.3  Another  of  the  dis- 
established prelates  pursued  a  most  extraordinary  course. 
Henry  Jones,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  accommodated  himself  to 
the  times ;  laid  aside  for  a  season  the  clerical  character ;  and 
became  Scoutmaster  General  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  4  He  was 
a  formidable  swordsman ;  and,  in  hand-to-hand  rights  with 
the  foe,  many  reeled  and  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the  warrior 
bishop.5  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  changed  sides  again  ; 
interested  himself  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  recovered 
his  bishopric ;  and  subsequently  obtained  another  step  of 
promotion  on  the  episcopal  ladder !  He  died  Bishop  of 
Meath  in  i68i.6 


in  1649  ;  and  four,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare, 
and  Killala,  died  in  1650. 

1  This  pension  was  granted  to  him  as  early  as  1643  by  the  English  Parliament  ; 
but  it  was  at  one  time  irregularly  paid.     In  the  time  of  the  Protector  the  payments 
appear  to  have  been  more  punctual.     See  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  251. 

2  See  before,    p.  6,  note  (3).      After  his  death  his  library  was  purchased  for 
^2,200  by  Henry  Cromwell,  and  presented  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Borlase, 
p.  315.     Elrington  alleges  that  the  books  were  purchased  by  Cromwell's  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  intended  for  a  new  college  or  hall  which  Oliver 
and  his  son  proposed  to  erect  in  Dublin.      On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  they 
were  placed  in  Trinity  College.     Elrington's  Life,  p.  303.     See  also  Reid,  ii.  253, 
note. 

3  Reid's  Hist,   of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  2ii,  note,   15.      Several  other 
Irish  bishops  received  salaries  out  of  the  public  treasury.     Ibid. 

4  Carte's  Ormonde,  ii.  498.       See  also  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of 
Inland  Arch.    Society,    vol.    vi.,   new  series,   1867,  p.   50.      He   obtained  from 
Oliver  Cromwell  a  grant  of  Lynch's  Knock,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lynches  of 
Summerfield,  in  Meath — now  the  demesne  of  Lord  Langford.     Ibid.  p.  62. 

6  Nalson's  Collections,  ii.    535.  '       •  Mant,  i.   736. 
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In  these  troubled  times  the  Presbyterians  occupied  a  pe- 
culiar and,  often,  not  very  comfortable  position.  Ever  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  Northern  Province 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  they  had  been  busily 
organizing  congregations  in  Ulster ;  their  ministers  had 
preached  in  the  parish  churches  ;  and,  where  settled,  had  been 
recognized  as  the  established  clergy;  but  now  they  came  into 
collision  with  the  ruling  powers  in  England.  Regarding  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  as  a  proceeding  in  every  way  unjusti- 
fiable, the  Irish  Presbytery,  assembled  at  Belfast1  in  February, 
1649,  proclaimed  their  detestation  of  it  in  a  document  which 
obtained  extensive  circulation.  They  had  the  boldness  to 
denounce  the  regicides  as  guilty  of  "overturning  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,"  of  "  rooting  out  all  lawful  and 
supreme  magistracy,"  and  of  "  introducing  a  fearful  confusion 
and  lawless  anarchy." 2  "  With  cruel  hands,"  said  they,  these 
men  have  "put  the  King  to  death — an  act  so  horrible  as  no 
history,  divine  or  human,  ever  had  a  precedent  to  the  like." 
This  paper  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  remnant  of  a  Parlia- 
ment then  in  London  ;  and  was  deemed  of  so  much  conse- 
quence that  the  Council  of  State  employed  no  less  distin- 
guished a  writer  than  John  Milton  to  prepare  a  reply.  The 
great  poet  could  soar  high  on  the  wings  of  fancy ;  but,  when 
he  took  up  the  polemic  pen,  he  often  seemed  to  be  inspired 
rather  by  the  Furies  than  the  Muses.  Some  of  his  contro- 
versial publications  are  among  the  most  scurrilous  in  our 
literature.  The  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  when  giving  vent  to 
their  abhorrence,  had  described  the  execution  of  the  King  as 
an  act  of  unprecedented  atrocity.  They  here  certainly  ex- 
pressed themselves  incautiously — as  the  broad  page  of  history 
may  afford  a  parallel  to  almost  any  deed  of  enormity ;  and 
Milton  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  un- 
guarded statement.  His  reply  is  otherwise  most  sophistical. 
Knox,  the  apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  had  incul- 
cated the  constitutional  principle  that,  in  a  case  of  extremity, 

1  In  his  reply  Milton  speaks  of  Belfast  as  "a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland."  It 
was  then  an  inconsiderable  place. 

8  The  paper  now  published  by  the  Presbytery  may  be  found  in  Reid's  Hist,  of 
Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  88-95.  See  also  Milton's  Works,  pp.  260-2. 
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a  nation  may  put  a  tyrant  to  death.  But  the  execution  of 
Charles  was  the  work  of  a  faction  who  had  usurped  the 
government,  and  not  the  act  of  the  people  of  England.  In- 
stead of  meeting  their  approval,  it  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  country.  Milton  ignored  this  fact;  and,  in  a 
style  of  the  coarsest  vituperation,  accused  the  Presbytery  of 
ignorance  and  folly.  "  Had  their  knowledge,"  said  he,  "  been 
equal  to  the  knowledge  of  any  stupid  monk  or  abbot,  they 
would  have  known  at  least,  though  ignorant  of  all  things  else, 
the  life  and  acts  of  him  who  first  instituted  their  order ; l  but 
these  blockish  presbyters  of  Claneboy  know  not  that  John 
Knox,  who  was  the  first  founder^  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland, 
taught  professedly  the  doctrine  of  deposing  and  of  killing 
kings.  But  wherefore  spend  we  two  such  precious  things  as 
time  and  reason  upon  priests,  the  most  prodigal  mis-spenders 
of  time,  and  the  scarcest  owners  of  reason  ?  " 2  It  is  painful 
to  find  one  of  the  intellectual  nobility  of  the  seventeenth 
century  descending  to  such  vulgar  ribaldry. 

For  a  time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  could  afford  to 
despise  the  scurrility  of  Milton  ;  but  the  progress  of  events 
soon  rendered  their  condition  most  embarrassing.  When 
Cromwell,  by  the  sword,  had  established  the  ascendency  of 
his  party  in  Ireland,  the  ministers  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe a  bond  called  THE  ENGAGEMENT,  pledging  all  who 
signed  it  to  disown  the  title  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown,  and 
to  support  a  Government  without  a  King  and  a  House  of 
Lords.  Those  who  conscientiously  adhered  to  the  Solemn 

1  Milton  expresses  himself  like  a  maniac,  regardless  of  what  he  had  before  done 
and  written.     He  had  taken  the  Covenant  ;  and  in  1642  he  had  declared  that 
Presbyterianism  was  sustained  by   "the   evident  command  of  Scripture."     "So 
little,"  said  he,  ''  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot,  should 
be  found  in  Presbyterial  government  that  ....   I  dare  assure  myself  that  every 
True  Protestant  will  admire  the  integrity,  the.  uprightness,  the  divine  and  gracious 

purposes  thereof."  See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  12, 
1871-73.  But  Milton's  dangerous  doctrine  of  divorce  had  meanwhile  been  con- 
demned by  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

2  Milton's  Observations  on  the  Representation,  emitted  by  the  Presbytery,  may  be 
found  in  his    Works,  and  are  surpassed  in  scurrility  only  by  his  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,    in  reply  to  Salmasius.      Such   productions  are  exceedingly 
discreditable  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.      Milton  at  this  time  was  identified 
with  the  regicides. 
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League  and  Covenant1  could  not  append  their  names  to  any 
such  agreement.  The  Presbyterian  pastors  were,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  again  into  the  furnace  of  persecution.  "  They 
were  violently  excluded  from  their  pulpits,  their  subsistence 
was  withdrawn,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  appre- 
hended or  imprisoned  ;  and  at  a  Council  of  war  held  at  Car- 
rickfergus  in  March,  1651  ...  a  formal  act  of  banishment 
from  the  kingdom  was  passed  against  them.  The  Engage- 
ment was  also  pressed  on  all  classes  throughout  the  country. 
Commissioners  visited  almost  every  parish,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants upon  summons  were  required  to  appear  before  them, 
and  take  this  obnoxious  oath."  '2  Many  of  the  ministers  now 
returned  to  Scotland  ;  but  a  few  ventured  to  remain.  One 
of  this  little  band  has  described  the  privations  endured  by 
himself  and  his  brethren.  "  Those  that  stayed  in  the  country," 
says  he,  "  though  they  could  not  exercise  their  ministry  orderly 
as  formerly,  and  though  their  stipends  were  sequestered,  yet, 
changing  their  apparel  to  the  habit  of  countrymen,  they 
travelled  into  their  own  parishes  frequently,  and  sometimes 
in  other  places,  taking  what  opportunity  they  could  to  preach 
in  the  fields,  or  in  barns  and  glens  ;  and  were  seldom  in  their 
own  houses.  They  persuaded  the  people  to  constancy  in  the 
received  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  the  wild  heresies  which 
were  then  spreading,  and  reminding  them  of  their  duty  to 
their  lawful  magistrates,  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  usurpation  of  the  times,  and  in  their  (public) 
prayers  always  mentioning  the  la'i.vful  magistrate?  3 

After  remaining  in  very  discouraging  circumstances  about  five 
years,  a  better  day  at  length  dawned  on  the  ministers.  Crom- 
well saw  that,  though  he  could  not  induce  or  compel  them  to 
express  any  approval  of  his  policy,  they  were  pious  and  inoffen- 
sive—  mainly  desirous  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  not  likely  to  disturb  his  government  by  stirring 

1  Those  who  took  it  declared  that  "they  had  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to 
diminish  His  Majesty 's  just  power  and  greatness  ;"  and  that  they  would  "  endeavour 
the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incendiaries  ....  dividing  tl e 
King  from  his  people  ....  or  making  any  faction  or  parties  amongst  the  people 
contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant."  Cromwell  himself  was  pledged  by  oatli 
to  these  engagements.  2  Reid's  Hist,  of  Prcsb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  161. 

3  Adair's  Narrative,  pp.  180  i. 
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up  insurrection.  They  were  accordingly  treated  with  more 
and  more  indulgence  ;  and,  some  time  before  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  they  began  to  receive  an  allowance  from  the  State. 
This  grant,  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,1 
continued  to  be  paid  till  the  Restoration.  Meanwhile  the 
ministers  increased  to  upwards  of  seventy.  With  their  elders 
they  were  divided  into  five  sections — to  enable  them  the  more 
efficiently  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Protectorate, 
thus  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
hitherto  enjoyed.2 

The  period  between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Restoration,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
Irish  Romanism.  At  the  death  of  the  King  it  occupied  a 
position  of  much  influence.  By  his  treaty  with  the  Confede- 
rates, Ormonde  virtually  gave  up  most  of  his  authority,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Trust ;  and  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  popish 
hierarchy  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  Protestantism 
still  sustained  itself  in  Ulster,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
a  few  other  places  ;  but  elsewhere  it  found  no  toleration.  And 
yet  the  Romish  clergy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
influence  they  already  possessed.  They  insisted  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  belong  to  their  communion  ;3  and  that  their 
Church  throughout  the  whole  island  must  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  it  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.4  Notwith- 
standing recent  reverses  experienced  by  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  hierarchy  obstinately  pressed  these  claims. 

It  is  well  known  that,  about  this  time,  some  of  the  Confede- 
rates entertained  the  idea  of  severing  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  project  had  been  regarded  with  favour ;  and 

1  Amounting  generally  to  £100  per  annum  for  each,  equal  to  from  ^300  to  £400 
per  annum  of  our  money.     See  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  223. 

2  Adair  states  that,   in   1653,   there  were  not  above  twenty-four  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  country,   and  that,  at  the  Restoration,  they  amounted  to  nearly 
eighty.      Narrative,  pp.  214-5.      Presbyterian   congregations   were   now  formed 
•where  none  had  formerly  existed,  as  in  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,   Monaghan, 
and  Cavan.     Ibid.  s  Leland,  iii.  369. 

4  Ibid.  p.  379  ;  Meehan,  p.  48  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  420. 
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it  had  been  recently  encouraged  by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy.1 
It  had  been  suggested  and  recommended  by  the  fact  that, 
in  periods  of  rebellion,  military  aid  had  been  repeatedly 
received  by  the  insurgents  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
When  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini  proposed  to  make  the  Pope 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  a  hint  well  understood 
by  his  partizans  :  and  the  extinction  of  royal  authority  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  seemed  to  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  asserting  the  national  independ- 
ence. But  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde — whose  commission  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  renewed  by  the  young  prince 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father — stood  in  the  way 
of  their  designs.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  could  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance.  The  bishops 
accordingly  determined  to  remove  this  impediment.  At  a 
Synod  held  in  August,  1650,  at  Jamestown,  in  the  County  of 
Leitrim,  they  agreed  to  request  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  leave  the  royal  authority  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence.2  The  Marquis 
was  no  little  perplexed  by  this  strange  message  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  men 
who  wielded  immense  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, he  invited  them  to  a  conference,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  bring  about  some  accommodation.  When  they 
declined  to  meet  him,  he  could  not  suppress  his  irritation  ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  remain  in  the  kingdom  until 
driven  from  it  by  absolute  necessity.  The  bishops  now  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  published  "  a  Declaration  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  His  Majesty's  authority  in  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
for  [on  account  of]  the  misgovernment  of  the  subjects,  the  ill 


1  Carte,  ii.  126  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Aadress,  ii.  377. 

*  Borlase,  p.  259  ;  Leland,  iii.  372  ;  Haverty,  p.  589.  They  proposed  that  he 
should  repair  to  the  young  King,  who  was  then  on  the  Continent — hypocritically 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  kingdom,  "by  his  Excellency's  presence  with  His 
Majesty,"  would  "hold  out  until  relieved  with  supplies  from  His  Majesty." — 
Borlase,  p.  259.  They  knew  well  that  the  young  prince  (Charles  II.)  was  then 
perfectly  helpless. 
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conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  violation  of  the  peace."  l  Nor 
did  they  stop  here.  They  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  all,  of  what  quality  soever,  who  should  "  feed, 
help,  or  adhere,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,"  or  give  him  subsidy, 
contribution,  or  obedience. 

Ormonde  was  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Butler ;  and 
his  family  was  now  the  most  influential  in  the  kingdom. 
Though  a  Protestant  himself,3  his  nearest  relatives  still 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  many  efforts  had  been 
made  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
When  argument  failed,  baser  appliances  were  not  neglected  ; 
and  Rinuccini  had  attempted  to  bribe  him,  by  holding  out  to 
him  the  crown  of  Ireland  as  the  reward  of  his  apostasy. 4 
But  the  loyalty  of  the  Marquis  was  incorruptible  ;  and  those 
who  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor, 
became  his  deadly  foes.  He  was  an  able  statesman,  and  he 
had  completely  foiled  the  Romish  bishops  in  negotiation ;  he 
had  once  and  again  made  peace  with  the  Confederates  in 
opposition  to  their  will ;  and  his  influence  with  his  own  party 
was  undiminished.  Hence  the  bitter  aversion  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  these  churchmen.  They  still  outwardly 
professed  fealty  to  the  son  of  Charles  I. ; 5  and  yet  they  now 
hurled  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  dared 


1  Borlase,  p.  261  ;  Leland,  iii.  373.  This  Declaration  may  be  found  in  Walsh's 
History  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments,  p.  65.  It  is  "  dated  at 
Jamestown,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Fryers  Minors,  August  12,  1650." 

*  Lorlase,  p.  261  ;  Leland,  iii.  374  ;  Haverty,  p.  589. 

3  See  before,  p.  64,   note  (i). 

4  Carte,  i.   559  ;  ii.  126  j  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  i.   185,  236  ;  ii.  380.      This 
offer  of  the  Irish  crown  to  Ormonde  was  made    "with   the   concurrence  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Powers  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Confederates  were  in  all  the  fulness  of 
their  strength." — CARTE,  ii.  126. 

5  The  bishops  afterwards  tried  to  apologize  for  themselves  by  pleading  that  they 
were  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  Charles  II.,  who,  in  Scotland,  had  been  induced 
to  sign  a  Declaration  stating  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  permitting 
the  celebration  of  the  Romish  worship  ;  but  this  was  an  afterthought,  as  it  happens 
that  their  excommunication  was  signed  on  the  I2th  of  August,  1650,  whereas  the 
Dunfermline  Declaration  bears  date  the  i6th  of  the  same  month.     See  O'Conor's 
Hist.  Address,   ii.   383,    385  ;  Hume's  His',  of  England,    vol.    ii.,  p.  372.    Ed. 
London,  1811. 
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to  "  feed,  help,  or  adhere  to  "  his  representative !  Many  of 
these  same  bishops  had  publicly  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  treaty 1  made  little  more  than  eighteen  months  before,  in 
which  the  Confederates  were  pledged  to  support  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  so  that,  in  issuing  this  spiritual  fulmination,  these 
Irish  Pharisees  were  guilty  at  once  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith, 
and  of  a  blasphemous  prostitution  of  the  name  and  ordinance 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  long  seeking  a 
Roman  Catholic  ruler  for  Ireland  ;  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  they  had  been  recently  making  overtures  to  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.2  In  due  time 
it  transpired  that  the  attention  of  the  Synod  assembled  at 
Jamestown  had  not  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  adherents  of  Ormonde.  The  bishops  had 
appointed  six  of  their  number  to  sit  as  a  Committee  of  public 
safety ;  had  authorized  them  to  correspond  with  foreign 
powers ;  and  had  deputed  two  confidential  agents — one  of 
whom  was  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns — to  conclude 
a  treaty  on  behalf  of  "  the  whole  Irish  Catholic  nation." 3 
French  acts  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy.4 He  was  the  leader  of  the  Nuncionists ;  a  man  of 
great  activity  of  character,  and  fiercely  opposed  to  Ormonde. 
In  company  with  his  fellow-deputy,  he  now  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.5  After  much  manoeuvring,  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
July,  1651,  investing  that  foreign  grandee,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.6  The  Duke 
had  already  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  arms 


1  Nine  bishops  subscribed  the  articles  of  the  treaty.     O'Conor's  Hist,  Address, 
ii.  352,  420. 

2  Carte's  Ormonde,  ii.  126  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  377. 

3  O'Conor's  Hut.  Address,  ii.  450-1.  4  See  before,  p.  149,  note  (i). 

8  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  453.  In  this  treaty  Lorraine  engaged  to  "  expel 
heretics"  from  the  kingdom  (Art.  4);  and  "having  restored  religion  and  the 
kingdom  to  their  right  state,  to  resign  all  his  authority  into  his  Majesty's  hands, 
being  first  reimbursed  of  all  his  charges  expended  on  that  business."  (Art.  3.) 
This  clause  was  evidently  a  mere  sham.  See  a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  Clanricarde's 
Memoirs,  pp.  78-83.  Dublin.  1744. 

8  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  455  ;  Leland,  iii.  386. 
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and  ammunition  for  the  Confederates.1  But,  after  all,  the 
negotiation  came  to  nothing.  Ormonde,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  Ireland,  had  left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  Earl 
Clanricarde ;  and  the  deputy  forwarded  to  the  intended  Lord 
Protector  a  formal  protest  against  the  treaty.  It  was  already- 
apparent  that  the  Confederates  had  no  dominion  to  bestow  in 
Ireland;  and  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  well  pleased  that 
he  had  a  decent  apology  for  declining  to  continue  the  cor- 
respondence.2 

It  was  high  time  for  these  Romish  bishops  to  think  of 
giving  up  their  political  scheming ; 3  for  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Confederation  was  now  well-«nigh  crushed  to  pieces  in  the 
iron  grasp  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  That  great  captain,  author- 
ized by  the  English  Parliament  to  act  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  well-appointed  cavalry 
and  infantry,  arrived  in  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  August, 


1  Leland,  iii.  383.  2  Ibid.  iii.  386. 

3  "  Primate  Hugh  Reily  [in  1651]  summoned  a  Provincial  Synod  at  Clochuachter, 
at  which  the  Bishops  of  Kilmore  and  Clonmacnois,  and  several  others,  attended  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  Father  A.  Geoghagan,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  Rome  with  instructions,  opened  the  first  session  with  a  speech,  in  con-equence 
of  which  it  was  decided  that  no  bishop  should  be  admitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  unless  he  was  absolved  from  the  censures  of  Rinuccini ;  that  all  who 
did  not  submit  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  excommunicated ;  that  the 
bishops  of  each  province  should  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  ;  that  Clanricarde  and  his 
adherents  should  be  excommunicated,  and  all  those  who  had  resisted  Rinuccini's 
censures,  and  had  not  been  absolved.  Anthony  Geoghagan,  Bishop  of  Clonmac- 
nois, and  the  above  A.  Geoghagan,  Prior  of  Kilbeggan,  were  commissioned  by 
this  Synod  to  communicate  its  decrees  to  the  Bishops  of  Leinster,  to  invite  them 
to  follow  their  example,  and  to  exhort  and  urge  them  to  raise  forces  in  their 
several  districts.  Nic.  Bern,  Proxy  for  the  Bishop  of  Down,  was  despatched  with 
a  similar  errand  to  the  Bishops  of  Connaught ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  acts  of  this  Synod  of  Clochuachter  were  confirmed  by  all.  They  were  adopted 
by  a  Synod  of  Leinster,  which  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  [French],  as  senior,  took 
upon  him  to  convene  at  Belach-Droichet,  September  1st,  1651  ;  and  by  a  Synod 
of  Connaught  at  Jamestown ;  and  the  bishops  of  both  these  provinces  engaged  to 
raise  an  army  of  14,000  men  by  excommunications,  without  further  delay."  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  Roman  Catholic  historian.  O' Conor's  Historical 
Address,  part  ii.,  461-2.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  Confederates,  from  which  these  bishops  proposed  to  exclude  their  brethren 
who  had  not  been  absolved  from  the  censures  of  Rinuccini,  never  met  ;  and  that 
the  army  which  they  undertook  to  raise  by  excommunications,  never  appeared  in 
the  field. 
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1649.  He  immediately  commenced  the  subjugation  of  the 
country ;  and  stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  into  his  hands. 
Drogheda  first  succumbed.  It  was  defended  by  a  powerful 
garrison  composed  of  the  very  best  troops  of  the  Royalists 
and  of  the  Confederacy,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  a 
brave  and  skilful  Roman  Catholic  officer;  but  a  few  days 
after  he  appeared  before  it,  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm.  He 
here  performed  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  personal  daring 
which  marked  the  progress  of  his  triumphant  career.  When 
a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  walls,  and  when  the  storming 
parties  who  entered  had  been  met  with  determined  courage, 
and  had  been  twice  beaten  back,  Oliver  himself  led  them  on 
a  third  time,  and  carried  all  before  him.  The  inhabitants, 
who  aided  in  the  defence,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  were  put  to 
the  sword.1  The  butchery  was  terrible.  Thousands  of  persons 
— including,  priests,  monks,  citizens,  and  soldiers — were  merci- 
lessly slaughtered.  Other  towns  in  terror  opened  their  gates  ; 
and  Wexford  was  next  compelled  to  yield.  The  same  horrible 
scene  of  carnage  was  repeated.  In  some  cases  the  conqueror 
encountered  a  stout  resistance  ;  but  the  Confederates  could 
not  effectively  check  the  progress  of  his  arms.  When  he  had 
been  about  nine  months  in  Ireland,  he  found  it  necessary  to 


1  Cromwell  says  :  "  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms  in  the  town, 
and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  the  sword  2,000."  Again  he  says:  "The 
enemy  were  about  3,000  strong  in  the  town.  ...  I  believe  we  put  to  the  sword 
the  whole  number  of  the  defendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty  of  the  whole  number 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Those  that  did  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes." 
CARLYLE'S  Cromwell,  i.  457.  He  states  further  that  nearly  1,000  people,  fleeing 
for  safety  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  were  put  to  (he  sword.  Ibid.  \.  463.  Carlyle 
asserts  that  "  the  garrison  of  Droghedi  consisted  mostly  of  Englishmen."  i.  456. 
Edition  1845.  See  also  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  i.  301.  According  to  some  Crom- 
well pe'petrated  this  butchery  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  massacre  of 
1641  ;  but,  on  that  principle,  we  cannot  explain  why  he  killed  so  many  natives  of 
his  own  country.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
destroying  so  many  of  their  best  soldiers,  and  partly  to  inspire  terror  all  over  the 
island.  Some  women  and  children  may  have  lost  their  lives  ;  but  the  statement 
that  all  of  them  were  deliberately  butchered  seems  to  be  totally  without  founda- 
tion. See  The  English  in  Ireland,  by  Froude,  vol.  i.,  p.  124,  note.  It  is  well 
known  that,  during  the  Civil  War  in  England,  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  always 
treated  the  vanquished  very  mercifully.  See  the  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
iii.  401. 
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return  to  England,  and  left  his  son-in-law  Ireton  to  prosecute 
the  war.  After  a  lengthened  siege,  Limerick  was  taken  in 
October,  1651  ;  but  opposition  did  not  entirely  cease  for 
another  year.  At  length,  in  October,  1652,  Lord  Clanricarde 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  conditions  from  the  Republicans. 
He  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  and  to 
transfer  himself  and  three  thousand  followers  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  to  the  service  of  any  prince  at  peace  with  England.1 
Thus,  eleven  years  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
civil  war  was  suppressed  in  Ireland. 

The  Romish  clergy  had  hoped  to  reap  a  splendid  harvest 
from  the  labours  of  the  Catholic  Confederation.  They  framed 
its  machinery  ;  they  superintended  its  movements  ;  and  they 
often  led  its  armies.  When  it  did  not  proceed  exactly  accord- 
ing to  their  dictation,  they  again  and  again  sought  to  concuss 
it  into  submission  by  excommunications  and  interdicts.  But 
it  proved  more  disastrous  to  their  cause  than  any  agency  ever 
yet  set  up  in  the  country  for  the  subversion  of  Popery.  During 
its  continuance,  Ireland  lost  well-nigh  the  one-half  of  its 
Romish  population.2  The  Romish  nobility  and  gentry  for- 
feited the  greater  portion  of  their  property ;  and  comparatively 
few  of  their  descendants  have  recovered  the  position  which 
they  then  occupied.3  The  prelates,  priests,  and  monks,  who 

1  The  stories  related  by  R.  C.  writers  as  to  persons  having  been  offered  their 
lives,  should  they  turn  Protestants,  are  all  very  stupid  falsehoods.  Cromwell  would 
have  spurned  such  converts.  Though  he  would  not  tolerate  the  public  celebration 
of  the  mass,  he  used  no  violence  to  peaceable  Romanists.  He  delivers  the 
following  challenge  to  the  Romish  prelates  in  his  Declaration,  dated  Youghal, 
January,  1650  : — "  Give  us  one  instance  of  one  man  since  my  coming  to  Ireland, 
not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed  or  banished,  concerning  the  massacre  or  the 
destruction  of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done,  or  endeavoured  to  be  done." — 
Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Carlyle.  Supplement  to  first  edition,  p.  98. 

z  If  the  population  of  the  country  in  1641  amounted  to  1,466,000,  of  whom 
220,000  were  Protestants  ;  and  if,  in  1652,  it  amounted  only  to  850,000,  of  whom 
150,000  were  Protestants,  the  conclusion  in  the  text  is  established.  See  before, 
pp.  52,  note  (4)  and  100,  note  (4). 

3  It  appears  from  the  answer  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Rebeti  Remonstrance, 
that  in  1641  the  Protestants  had  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  See  Rushworth,  iv.  390.  In  this  estimate  the  rough  land 
— almost  all  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Romanists — seems  to  have  been 
included.  According  to  Sir  Wm.  Petty  the  Protestants  had,  in  1641,  somewhat 
less  than  the  one-third  of  the  good  meadow,  arable,  and  pasture  land.  See  his 
Tracts,  p.  300. 

VOL.   II.  I 
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took  such  an  active  part  in  fomenting  the  rebellion,  suffered 
dreadfully  before  its  close.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the 
sack  of  cities,  on  the  battlefield,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  these  men  as  martyrs. 
They  "  ate  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  were  filled  with 
their  own  devices."  They  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the 
God  of  battles,  and  why  should  they  be  canonized  because 
they  were  defeated  ?  As  a  body,  the  Romish  bishops  of  this 
period  occupied  a  very  low  moral  position.  The  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  who  knew  most  of  them  well,  declared  that,  with 
a  single  exception,  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  whose  word 
he  could  place  any  confidence.1  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  was  a  most  unscrupulous  partizan  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Lord  Taafe's  name  could  not  be  obtained  to  an 
important  public  document,  the  leader  of  the  Nuncionists  did 
not  hesitate  to  forge  the  signature.2  Swiney,  the  drunken 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  last 
days  of  Bedell,  still  flourished.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Emly,  was 
distinguished  by  his  factious  character;3  and,  in  consequence, 
when  Limerick  surrendered,  was  exempted  from  mercy.  He 
was  hanged  by  order  of  Ireton  ;  yet  his  admirers  represent 
him  as  both  a  prophet  and  a  martyr  ;  and  tell  how,  in  his  last 
moments,  he  predicted  the  death  of  Cromwell's  son-in-law ! 
Evor  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,4  had  evidently  mistaken 

1  Borlase,  pp.   254,  255.     See  an  instance  of  their  gross  duplicity  in  Carte,  ii. 
119,  120;  and  Cox,  ii.,  Charles  II.,  p.  19. 

2  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  455  ;  Leland,  iii.  386. 

3  Carte,  ii.   155.     Moran,   R.C.   Bishop  of  Ossory,  tells  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  O'Brien,  at  the  point  of  death,  summoned  Ireton,   "to  appear  in  eight  days 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  just  Judge."      "This  prophecy"  it  is  alleged,  "was 
verified,  and  on  the  eighth  day,   Ireton,   stricken  with  the  plague,  and  crying  out 
that  the  execution  of  the  innocent  bishop  was  the  cause  of  his  death,   miserably 
expired." — MORAN'S  Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,   p.    182.     Dublin,    1865.      This   whole    tale   is    evidently  apocryphal. 
Ireton  died,  not  of  the  plague,  but  of  an  ordinary  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive 
fatigue.     Borlase,  p.  300.     He  survived  the  death  of  O'Brien,  not  eight  days,  but 
about  a  month.      See  Borlase,  Ibid,,  and  Hardiman's  Gal-way,  p.  129.      Ludlow 
states  that  O'Brien  at  first  exhibited  great  fear  of  death.      He  said  that  "having 
many  sins  to  confess  he  desired  time  to  prepare  himself"  for  death  ;  and  adds  that 
he  died  with  "  more  resolution,"  after  all,  than  some  of  his  companions.     Memoirs, 
i.  322. 

See  before,  p.  41,  note  (i).     He  seems  to  have  been  very  unscrupulous.     He 
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his  profession  ;  for  he  was  far  more  in  his  element  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  sanctuary.  His  temper  was  violent ;  and,  when 
under  provocation,  his  language  was  interlarded  with  "  bloody 
oaths."1  After  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,2  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  troops  in 
Ulster.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  defeated  near  Letter- 
kenny,  and  died  covered  with  wounds.3  And  yet  he  too  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrs ! 

Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  often  represented  as  the  apostle 
of  toleration  :  but  certainly  his  career  in  Ireland  gives  him  no 
title  to  any  such  character.  He  distinctly  indicated  his  policy 
at  the  siege  of  Ross,  when  Taafe,  the  Governor,  proposed  to 
capitulate  if  the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience.  "  I  meddle  not,"  replied  Oliver,  ".  with  any  man's 
conscience  ;4  but  if,  by  liberty  of  conscience,  be  meant  liberty 
to  celebrate  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and 
to  let  you  know  that  where  the  Parliament  of  England  has 
power,  that  will  not  be  allowed."5  When  he  first  appeared 


has  been  described  as  "an  intriguer — guilty  of  icpcated  violations  of  the  public 
faith." — O'CoNOR's  Hist.  Address,  ii  210  Brenan  makes  him  a  martyr,  and 
says  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Coote  "while  in  the  discharge  of  \\ispastoral 
duties!"  Ecc.  Hist.,  p.  469.  Fighting  is  rather  a  strange  species  of  pastoral  duty. 

1  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  584,  and  to  the  reader,  xliv. 

2  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  died  at  Cloughouter  Castle  in  Lough  Erne,  where  Bedell 
had  been  confined  about  eight  years  before.      He  died  November  6th,  1649,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Cavan.     Des.   Cur.  Hibernica,  ii.  521. 

3  Borlase,  p.  253.  He  did  not  die  of  his  wounds  ;  for,  according  to  one  account, 
he  was  hanged  j  and,  according  to  another,  decapitated.     Among  the  prelates,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  there  were  other  fighting  bishops.     One  of  these 
was  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.     Carte,  ii.  115-6.     Another  was  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
who  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged.      Borlase,  p.  240;  Carte,  ii.  115. 
Brenan   gives   an   entirely  false  report  of  the   circumstances  of  his   death,  and 
represents  him  as  a  martyr.     Ecc.  Hist.,  p.  469.     Another  of  the  fighting  bishops 
was  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.     Carte,  ii.  128.     He  too  was  defeated,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.     Ibid. 

4  This  policy  seems  to  have  been  consistently  carried  out.     In  the  articles  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  Castle  of  Ross,  agreed  on  by  the  Parliamentary  commander-in- 
chief,  June  22nd,  1652,  there  is  the  following  stipulation  as  to  religion  : — "We 
do  declare  it  is  not  our  intention,  nor,  as  we  conceive,  the  intention  of  those  whom 
we  serve,  to  force  any  to  their  -worship  and  service  contrary  to  their  consciences."  See 
Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.    Antiq.,  part  vii.,  p.  409.    Dublin, 
1866. 

8  See  his  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Carlyle.      Supplement  to  first  edition,  p.  94. 
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in  Ireland,  and  when  it  'was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  conquer  a  whole  nation  in  arms,1  he  did  not  venture  to 
express  himself  so  decidedly.  At  a  still  earlier  period  he  was 
pledged  by  oath  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;  but 
he  had  now  renounced  its  principles,  and  had  become  the 
persecutor  of  its  honest  adherents.  He  had  contrived  to  com- 
mence a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Nuncionists  : 
and  they  proved  so  false  to  all  their  previous  professions,  as 
well  as  so  utterly  blinded  by  their  hatred  of  Ormonde  and 
Clanricarde,  that  they  were  the  very  first  among  the  Romish 
party  to  propose  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  bloody  victor  of 
Drogheda  and  Wexford.  An  attempt  was  made  to  apologize 
for  his  cruelties  by  pleading  that  they  proceeded,  not  from 
himself,  but  from  Presbyterians  with  whom  he  was  associated  ;2 
though  it  was  notorious  that,  at  the  time,  the  Presbyterians 
had  deserted  him,  and,  like  the  Romanists,  were  suffering  from 
his  tyranny.  It  soon  appeared  very  clearly  that  he  and  his 
party  were  prepared  to  perpetrate  greater  atrocities  than  any 
ever  yet  inflicted  on  wretched  Ireland. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  about 
40,000  Irish  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  availed  themselves  of 
Oliver's  permission  to  enlist  in  foreign  armies.3  Thus  the 
country,  already  so  much  weakened  by  intestine  strife,  famine, 
and  disease,  was  still  further  depopulated.  About  the  same 
time  thousands  of  poor  women  and  children,  left  without 
means  of  subsistence  at  home,  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.4  But  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  the  Romish  nobility  and  gentry,  felt  most 
severely  the  effects  of  the  rebellion.  The  clergy  had  long 
been  proscribed.  In  January,  1653,  the  authorities  in  Dublin 
Castle  published  an  order  requiring  all  "Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  and  persons  in  Popish  orders,"  to  leave  the  kingdom 


1  When  Cromwell  came  into  Ireland,  only  Dublin  and  a  few  other  towns  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  party.      When  marching  to  Wexford,  the  Irish  were  induced 
to  believe  that  he  would  give  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and,  under 
this  impression,  supplied  his  camp  plentifully  with  provisions.     Leland,  iii.  352. 

2  Leland,  iii.  388  ;  O' Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  470  ;  Borlase,  p.  293. 

3  Prendergast's  Cromwdlian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  pp.  88,  89. 

4  Prendergast,  pp.  88-92. 
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within  twenty  days ;  and  should  they  venture  to  remain,  they 
were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death.1  More  than  a  thousand  priests  were  thus 
driven  into  exile.  In  former  times  such  proclamations  of 
banishment  had  often  been  little  better  than  empty  threats, 
never  intended  for  execution :  but  all  felt  that  the  govern- 
ment was  now  thoroughly  in  earnest  ;  and  that  no  one, 
without  imminent  peril,  could  tamper  with  this  ordinance. 
Swiney,  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Kilmore — bowed  down  by 
age  and  infirmities — was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
left  at  this  time  in  the  country.2  Any  one  lodging  a  priest 
in  jail  was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  five  pounds  ;  and  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  earned  considerable  sums  by 
capturing  such  prisoners.3  The  constancy  of  the  sufferers 
sometimes  gave  way  under  the  hardships  of  confinement ; 
and  hence  we  find  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  de- 
claring their  readiness  to  renounce  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
to  attend  Protestant  worship.4  The  incarcerated  priests  were 
at  first  transported  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  persecution,  the  Isles  of  Arran  and  the  Island  of 
Innisboffin — off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland — became  their 
prisons.  During  the  three  years  preceding  the  Restoration,  a 
number  of  them  dwelt  there  in  cabins  built  by  Government  for 
their  accommodation,  and  were  maintained  on  an  allowance  of 
sixpence  a  day.5 

At  this  gloomy  period  the  greater  portion  of  the  landed 


1  Prendergast,  p.  319. 

-  Ibid.  p.  320.  Renehan  states  that,  "from  the  year  1652  to  the  year  1655, 
neither  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  nor  of  holy  orders  was  conferred  in  Ireland." 
— Collections  on  Irish  Church  History,  p.  55. 

3  Ibid.  p.  320. 

4  Ibid.  p.  324.      Roman   Catholic  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that 
almost  all  the  Irish  Romanists  remained  devoted  to  their  religion  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell;  but  impartial  witnesses  give  a  different  account.     "  About  the  year 
1656,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  "  when  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  appeared  to  be 
their  landlords  and  patrons,  they  were  observed  to  have  been  forward  enough  to 
relax  the  stiffness  of  their  pertinacy  to  the  Pope  and  his  impositions." — Tracts,  p. 
365.     See  also  Prendergast,  pp.  131,  132,  281,  note. 

8  Prendergast,  pp.  324-5.  Hardiman  alleges  that  their  allowance  was  only  two- 
pence a  day.  History  of  Galivay,  p.  134. 
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property  of  the  kingdom  was  confiscated.1  All  the  Romish 
nobility  and  gentry  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Confederacy  forfeited  the  whole  of  their 
estates.2  Those  who  had  been  merely  involved  in  the  war 
against  the  Parliament — including  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
leading  Roman  Catholics  of  the  country — escaped  with  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  possessions.3  The  confiscated  lands 
were  handed  over — partly  to  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  to 
satisfy  their  arrears  of  pay — and  partly  to  claimants  called 
"  adventurers."  Not  a  few  of  these  adventurers  were  citizens 
of  London  who,  ten  years  before,  had,  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  adventured  to  advance  money  on  this  security  to 
support  the  army  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  best  mansions 
and  estates  were  given  to  the  favourites  of  Cromwell.4 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  Cromwellian  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  was  that  which  related  to  the  transportation 
of  the  Romanists  to  Connaught.  The  utter  extirpation  of 
the  natives  was  too  bold  and  bloody  an  undertaking  even 
for  the  stern  Protector.  But  he  was  determined  completely 
to  extinguish  their  influence.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
shut  up  all  their  leaders  in  the  western  province ;  so  that, 


1  In  1641  the  Protestants  had  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  island.     See  before,  p.  113,  note  (3).      The  Protestants,  after  the 
Restoration,  had  three-fourths  of  the  landed  property.     Sir  Wm.  Petty's  Tracts, 

P-  319. 

2  Many  of  the  Royalists  who  opposed  the  Parliament  incurred  the  same  for- 
feiture. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Earl  Clanricarde, 
and  Lord  Inchiquin.    The  Act  of  Forfeiture  is  given  in  Lingard,  vol.  x.,  pp.  422-8. 
London,  1847. 

3  Roman   Catholic  writers  assert  that   their  co-religionists  were  at   this  time 
required   to  take   what   they   call   an  oath  of  abjuration,   in  which  Popery  was 
formally  renounced.    The  words  of  the  oath  are  also  given.     See  Burke's  Hibernia 
Dominicana,  p.   708  ;  and  Moran's  Mem.  of  Plunket.     Introd.  p.  Ix.     This  is  a 
gross  delusion.      Cromwell  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  meddled  with  no 
man's  conscience ;  and  he  certainly  imposed  no  such  oath.     But  certain  persons, 
•who  professed  to  be  Protestants,  and  who  thereby  expected  to  secure  certain  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  transplantation,   were,  it  appears,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity, 
required  to  take  some  such  oath  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.   See  Prendergast, 
p.  131.     The  schemers,  it  would  seem,  complained  heavily  of  this  oath. 

4  Thus,  Portumna  Castle — the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Clanricarde — with 
its  park,  garden,  and  6,000  acres  of  land  adjoining,  was  given  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, the  Protector's  son.      Prendergast,  p.  163. 
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bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Shannon,  they  would  be  comparatively  innocuous — dwelling 
there  like  lepers  in  a  separate  place,  and  unable  either  to 
disturb  the  Government  or  to  contaminate  the  rest  of  the 
population.  For  greater  security,  they  were  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  British  settlements  several  miles  in  breadth, 
extending  all  along  the  sea-coast  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  and  occupied  by  men  trained  to  military 
service.1  The  Romish  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  who 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  property,  were 
not  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  remaining  third, 
if  their  estates  were  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  or  Munster.  They 
must  accept  an  equivalent  in  Connaught.  The  whole  island 
was  accordingly  surveyed  and  mapped  ;2  and  the  various 
allotments  of  these  landowners  were  assigned  to  them  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  needful  arrangements  were  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  forwardness,  the  parties  to  be  transplanted  were 
commanded  peremptorily  to  depart  for  Connaught.  In 
September,  1653,  the  English  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
requiring  them  to  remove  before  the  1st  of  May,  1654.  If 
found  after  that  date  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  they 
incurred  the  penalty  of  DEATH.3  All  the  Romish  landowners 
in  Ireland  were  subjected  to  this  cruel  proscription,  except 
those  who  could  show  that,  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
civil  war,  they  had  manifested  "  constant  good  affection  to 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament."  4 


1  Prendergast,  p.  149. 

2  This  survey,  known  as  the  Down  Survey,  was  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty.     It 
was  called   the   Down   Survey   because    it  was  laid  down  on   charts   or  maps. 
Prendergast,  pp.  204-6.   Sir  Wm.  Petty  was  the  founder  of  the  Lansdowne  family. 

3  The    penalty  was    subsequently    changed   to    transportation.      Prendergast, 
p.  145.     See  also  Transac.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.     Antiq,,  part 
vii ,  p.  396. 

4  Prendergast,  pp.  IOI-2.     Hardiman,  in  his  History  of  Galway  (pp.  136,  137). 
describes  the  brutal   manner  in   which   the  Roman    Catholic   inhabitants  were 
removed  out  of  "  the  city  of  the  tribes."      In  the  midst  of  a  peculiarly  severe 
winter,  they  were  forced  to  take  shelter  by  the  ditches  and  in  poor  cabins  in  the 
country,   without  fire  or  sufficient  clothing,  and  many  died.     According  to  Mr. 
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But  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  summarily  and 
completely  this  horrid  policy.  During  the  preceding  eleven 
years  the  open  country  of  Connaught  had  been  desolated  by 
the  ravages  of  war  ;  so  that,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a  habitable 
abode  was  not  to  be  seen.  As  the  transported  Romanists 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a  walled  town,  or  to  dwell 
even  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Gal  way  or  Athlone,1  they 
sometimes  found  themselves  without  any  shelter  in  their  new 
allotments.  The  delicate  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  gentry,  who  could  count  back  their  lineage  to  the 
days  of  Henry  Plantagenet,2  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
move  about  in  comfortable  houses  or  stately  castles,  contrived 
various  apologies  for  postponing  their  removal  to  the  wilds  of 
the  west.  The  soldiers  or  adventurers,  who  were  to  enjoy  the 
fair  inheritances  from  which  they  were  to  part,  were  generally 
urgent  for  their  transplantation  ;  and  the  tales  of  misery  con- 
nected with  this  banishment  to  Connaught  are  full  of  thrilling 
and  mournful  interest.3  Some  of  those  driven  from  their  an- 
cestral dwellings  lost  their  reason ;  some  committed  suicide  ; 
and  many  died  in  extreme  wretchedness.4  The  emigrants  had 
to  take  their  cattle  and  household  stuff  along  with  them,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  move  very  slowly ;  and,  that  they 
might  be  in  time  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  have  a  crop  in  the  coming  season,  they  often  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  in  inclement  weather,  or  perhaps  in  the 

Hardinge,  the  following  was  the  proportion  of  the  forfeited  and  unforfeited  lands 
in  Ireland  at  this  period  : — 

Forfeited  after  1641  in  statute  acres.  Unforfeited  ditto. 

Leinster 2,744,441 2,079,866 

Ulster 1)153,693 4,106,034 

Munster 3,9i2>o55 2,003,507 

Connaught   .....  3,198,269  ......  980,708 


Total     ....   11,008,458     .     .     ,     ,     .     .     9,170,115 

The  whole  number  of  persons  transplanted  to  Connaught  appears  to  have  been 
44,210.  More  therefore  by  far  must  have  been  left  behind.  See  Transactions  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.  Antiq.,  part  vii.  418,  394-5,  416.  Dublin,  1866. 

1  Prendergast,  p.  102  ;  Haverty,  p.  595. 

2  Among  those  required  to  remove  was  the  Vicountess  Thurles,  mother  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant.    She  appears  to  have  contrived  to 
baffle  the  Commissioners.     See  Prendergast,  p.  255. 

8  Ib'ul.  pp.  176-186.  <  ibid. 
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depth  of  winter.  Petitions  for  delay  in  transplanting  were 
numerous  and  perplexing ;  and  cases  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  had  not  been  anticipated,  were  continually  occurring. 
The  whole  affair  proved  most  embarrassing,  and  exposed  the 
Government  to  immense  odium.  At  length  Cromwell  saw  the 
propriety  of  instructing  his  Irish  council  to  dispense  with  the 
orders  for  transferring  the  natives  to  Connaught  j1  but  much 
of  the  misery  which  the  measure  was  calculated  to  produce 
had  already  been  inflicted. 

The  plan  for  peopling  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster  with 
Protestants  was  also  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  colonists 
required  servants ;  and  as,  according  to  an  act  of  the  English 
Parliament2  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  pardon  was 
secured  to  everyone  who  had  no  real  estate  in  Ireland,  nor 
any  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  provided  such 
person  engaged  to  be  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  servants 
throughout  the  three  provinces,  as  well  as  tradesmen  and 
others  in  humble  life,  belonged  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Nor  was  it  so  easy,  as  had  been  supposed, 
to  induce  Protestants  from  other  lands3  to  remove  to  Ireland. 
They  might  be  told  of  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  cheap  farms, 
and  its  fertile  soil ;  but  there  were  other  things  connected  with 
it  well  fitted  to  deter  them  from  immigration.  The  word  Tory4 

1  Leland,  iii.  399.      An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  reserve  the  garrison 
towns  of  the  country  for  Protestants.   In  April,  1651,  an  order  was  issued  requiring 
all  the  habitations  of  the  Irish,  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  of  these  towns,  to  be 
thrown  down,  and  their  wives  and  children  to  leave  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  spies  and  enemies.     Prendergast,  pp.  275-6.     But  it  was  found 
that  the  order  could  not  be  strictly  enforced.     It  appears  that  in  1659  the  entire 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Kilkenny  was,  of  English  421, 
of  Irish  1,301  :  total  1,722.     Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of 
Ireland  Arch&ological  Society,  vol  v.,  part  iii.,  new  series,   1866,  p.  415.      Even 
here  the  Romanists  were  still  by  far  the  majority. 

2  See  the  act  in  Lingard,  vol.  x.  427.      In  Cromwell's  Parliament  there  were 
400  representatives  for  England,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland.    This 
country  had  no  separate  Parliament  during  the  Protectorate. 

3  All  foreign  Protestants  were  made  as  free  to  settle  in  Ireland  as  natives  of 
England.      Hopes  were  entertained  that  natives  of  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.     Some  families  from  New 
England  did  so.     Prendergast,  pp.  248  50. 

4  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  "toruighim" — to  pursue  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
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— since  so  celebrated  as  a  party  name — already  spread  terror 
among  the  Irish  colonists.  The  "  Tory  "  was  often  the  son 
of  an  Irish  gentleman — if  not  an  Irish  gentleman  himself — 
whose  estate  had  been  forfeited.1  Without  the  means  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  driven  to  desperation,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  freebooter.  Joined  by  a  troop 
of  banditti  as  reckless  as  himself,  he  prowled  about  the  ances- 
tral property  ;  and  swooped  down,  every  now  and  then,  on  the 
new  settlers.  He  drove  away  their  cattle  in  the  dark  nights, 
burned  their  houses,  took  possession  of  their  money,  and  per- 
haps murdered  themselves.  It  was  not  strange  that  Protes- 
tants from  other  lands  did  not  care  to  settle  in  a  country  where 
life  and  property  were  in  such  danger.  The  attempt  to 
colonize  three  of  the  Irish  provinces  with  Protestants  was  thus 
quite  unsuccessful. 

Nor  was  Cromwell  much  more  fortunate  in  some  other 
departments  of  his  Irish  policy.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1651,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were  required  to 
appoint  a  competent  maintenance,  "  by  way  of  stipend,  out  of 
the  public  revenue  for  all  such  persons  of  pious  life  and  con- 
versation as  they  shall  find  qualified  with  gifts  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel."2  The  political  party  known  as  "  The 
Sectaries  " — consisting  of  Independents,  Baptists,  and  others 
— had  now  obtained  the  complete  ascendency  ;  and  many  of 
them  did  not  consider  a  professional  education  at  all  necessary 
for  those  who  were  to  communicate  religious  instruction.  The 
Episcopal  clergy  dare  not  at  this  time  celebrate  their  worship; 


Lingard,  x.  369,  note.     It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  first  used  in  a  public  docu- 
ment by  Ormonde,  who  introduced  it  into  one  of  his  proclamations.     Prendergast, 

P-  332. 

1  The  celebrated  Redmond  O'Hanlon  was  a  dispossessed  proprietor  of  Ulster. 
Prendergast,  p.  352. 

2  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  160.  A  catechism  of  considerable 
size,  with  scripture  proofs  annexed,  all  in  Irish,  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1652  by 
Godfrey  DanieL     In  it  were  rules  for  reading  the  Irish  tongue,  and  these  rules, 
though  brief,  are  said  to  have  been  excellent.     This  catechism  was  printed  with 
the  types  furnished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  before   they  were  carried  away  to  the 
Continent  by  the  Jesuits.      See  Anderson's  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,  p.  37. 
See  also  Madden's  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature,  vol.  i.  159,   160.     The 
Irish  types  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Douay.      Essays  on  the  Irish  Church, 
p.  103,  note.     Dublin,   1866. 
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the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster  were  in  nearly  the  same 
dilemma ;  and  Cromwell  expected  to  enlighten  Ireland  by 
means  of  men  "  of  pious  life  and  conversation,"  selected  by 
himself  and  his  officers.  The  whole  scheme  was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  Erastianism.  The  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  were  ignored,  and  civil  rulers  placed  in  a  position  which 
they  were  not  entitled  to  occupy.  A  few  ministers  of  emi- 
nence were  about  this  period  settled  in  Ireland  j1  but  the  great 
mass  of  those  chosen  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
kingdom  were  of  a  very  different  character.  As  their  salaries 
could  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  they  were  completely  depen- 
dent on  their  political  employer.^  In  1655  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ministers 2 — with  allowances  varying  from  .£300  to  £20  a 
year — were  distributed  all  over  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.3 
Of  these,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  Indepen- 
dents or  Baptists.  The  Baptists — who  seem  to  have  been 
most  numerous — were  too  often  distinguished  by  a  very  nar- 
row and  factious  spirit.  Some  of  them  promulgated  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy  as  divine  communications.4 
Some  were  fifth-monarchy  men  ;5  and  some  objected  to  the 
singing  of  psalms  in  public  worship.6  Some  of  them  were 
unlettered  mechanics  ;  and  some  inferior  officers  of  the  army.7 
Such  a  motley  company  of  preachers,  venting  such  a  variety 

1  The  celebrated  John  Owen  remained  for  some  time  in  Ireland.     Charnock 
and  Winter  also  received  appointments  as  preachers.     Winter  was  made  Provost 
of  Trinity  College. 

2  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  writing  some  time  after  the  Restora- 
tion,  considered  150  ministers  sufficient  for  all  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.      Tracts,  p.  311. 

3  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  had  ^300  a  year,  and  nine  others  had  £200  a  year  each. 
Of  the  151  ministers  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  twelve  were  Episcopalians, 
and  six  were  Presbyterians.     Reid,  ii.,  appendix  vi.     The  Episcopalians  were  not 
at  liberty  to  use  the  Liturgy. 

4  Reid,  ii.  174.  6  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  p.  214,  note. 

7  Ibid.  ii.  209.      At  this  time  the  Quakers  made  their  appearance  in  Ireland. 
William  Edmundson,  an  Englishman,  who  settled  as  a  dealer  in  the  town  of  Antrim 
in  1652,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  embraced  their  opinions.     Reid,  ii.  215. 
In  1654  he  removed  to  Lurgan,  and  there  "the  first  settled  meeting"  of*  the 
Quakers  was  held  in  Ireland.     Wight  and  Rutty's  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Quakers,  p.  77-     London,  1811.      Some  time  afterwards  "  a  meeting  was 
settled  at  the  Grange  below  Antrim,  at  the  house  of  Gabriel  Clark."    Ibid.  p.  81. 
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of  doctrines,  were  ill  fitted  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population.  The  Independents  and  Baptists,  who  now  figured 
so  conspicuously,  seem  never  to  have  obtained  any  very  solid 
footing  in  the  country;  and,  shortly  after  the  Restoration, 
they  nearly  vanish  from  the  ecclesiastical  census. 

Though  so  many  priests  were  driven  out  of  the  island,  a 
considerable  number  remained.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  noted  was  James  Finaghty,1  an  ignorant  and  knavish 
fanatic,  who  pretended  to  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Multitudes  followed  him  through  the  bogs  and  mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  deliverance  from  their  maladies ;  and  it  was 
boastfully  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  raised  up,  in  this  time 
of  trial,  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Heaven.  His  fame  survived  the  Restoration :  and 
on  one  occasion  a  Portuguese  Countess,2  who  was  afflicted  with 
blindness,  applied  to  him  for  cure.  He  was  taken  to  London  ; 
and,  as  he  travelled  back  from  the  metropolis,  a  coach  and  six 
conveyed  the  great  man  to  Holyhead.3  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric  of  Elphin  was  vacant,  he  aspired  to  the 
dignity.4  But  his  career  only  illustrated  the  besotted  super- 
stition of  his  followers.  Discerning  men  never  had  any  con- 
fidence in  his  pretensions  ;  all  his  miracles  were  of  a  very 
equivocal  character  f  his  signal  failures  often  exposed  him  to 
scorn  ;  it  was  discovered  that  several  of  his  incantations  were 
taken  from  a  book  of  necromancy  ;6  and  he  eventually  sank 

1  An  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance, 
pp.  7IO-35-  According  to  his  own  story  his  first  miracle  was  the  recovery  of  a 
pair  of  breeches  stolen  by  the  devil  from  his  brother  !  Walsh,  p.  722.  Finaghty 
often  received  large  presents  from  his  dupes.  Ibid.  p.  718. 

*  Walsh,  p.  717.     On  this  occasion  Finaghty  was  taken  to  the  Palace  in  London 
by  direction  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.     He  totally  failed  in  his  attempt  to  heal 
this  Portuguese  lady.     Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  p.  717;  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos,  vi.  170,  171. 

4  ^alsh,  p.  717.     Though  not  made  bishop,  it  appears  he  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Elphin.     See  Moran's  Persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
p.  124. 

8  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  who  was  himself  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  offered  to  forfeit  one 
hundred  pounds  if  he  would  not,  out  of  a  given  number  of  sick  persons,  and  by 
the  employment  of  the  very  same  means,  cure  as  many  as  this  priest  Finaghty 
declined  the  challenge.  Subsequently  he  resiled  from  a  challenge,  as  to  a  trial  of 
his  gifts  given  by  himself,  when  he  found  that  it  was  accepted.  Ibid.  pp.  731,  734. 

*  Walsh,  p.  729. 
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into  contempt  Other  priests,  who  remained  in  Ireland  during 
the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  continued,  under  sundry  disguises, 
to  dispense  the  rites  of  their  Church  to  those  who  sought  their 
ministrations.  In  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  secluded  glen,  or 
under  a  tree,  they  assembled  their  adherents,  and  celebrated 
their  worship.  Sometimes  a  priest  might  be  seen  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Dublin  or  Galway  in  the  dress  of  a  cavalry 
officer ;  sometimes  he  assumed  the  more  humble  garb  of  a 
porter  or  a  gardener;  sometimes  he  arrayed  himself  as  a 
beggar ;  and  sometimes  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman,  acted  as  butler,  passed  off  as  a  Puritan, 
joined  in  family  worship,  and^  commended  himself  to  his 
master  by  his  grave  and  devout  deportment,1  If  he  escaped 
detection,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  amount  of 
conformity  to  which  he  submitted,  But,  during  this  reign 
of  terror,  many  of  the  priests  signalized  themselves  by  their 
zeal  and  courage.  They  were  ready  to  compass  sea  and 
land  to  gain  a  proselyte,  and  they  often  faced  death  with 
heroic  fortitude. 

Though  the  Cromvvellian  settlement  of  the  country  was 
fraught  with  so  much  misery  to  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  was  removed 
to  Connaught  who  had  not  forfeited  his  life  by  rebellion. 
Though  the  Popish  mass  was  suppressed,  no  visible'mark  of 
the  divine  displeasure  rested  on  the  island ;  for  meanwhile  it 
enjoyed  an  unwonted  measure  of  material  prosperity.  During 
the  Protectorate  it  was  blessed  with  unbroken  peace  ;  its  agri- 
culture flourished ;  and  its  trade  experienced  a  wonderful 
revival.2  Had  Cromwell  lived  for  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  had  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated  been  main- 
tained, Ireland  might  have  escaped  the  Revolution  and  all  its 
bitter  accompaniments  and  consequences.  But  he  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  stable  government.  When  his  own 
firm  hand  was  withdrawn  from  its  regulation,  the  whole  ma- 

1  See  Prendergast's  account  of  Father  Nugent.     Cromwdlian  Settlement,  pp. 
3*6,  318. 

2  "All  testimony  agrees  that  Ireland  never  prospered  as  she  prospered  in  the 
years  of  the  Protectorate." — FROUUE'S  English  in  Ireland^  vol.  i.  137.    Cromwell 
placed  Ireland  on  a  level  with  England  in  regard  to  imports  and  exports. 
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chinery  speedily  went  to  pieces.  He  sought  supremacy,  as 
well  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State  ;  and  he  left  both  in  sad 
confusion.  He  wanted  the  single-mindedness  of  a  true  patriot. 
His  regard  to  personal  interests  would  not  permit  him,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  England,  to  part  with  the 
authority  which  he  had  once  grasped.  Neither  can  he  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Puritan.  He  was  essentially 
a  fanatic — though  singular  wit  and  wisdom  pervaded  his 
fanaticism.  He  confounded  his  own  impressions  with  the 
dictates  of  heaven  ;  and  thus  laboured  under  sundry  delusions. 
Those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him  did 
not  entertain  any  high  idea  of  his  spiritual  character.1  He 
was  a  staunch  Protestant ;  and  in  him  High  Churchmen  found 
a  determined  foe.  He  possessed  not  a  few  noble  qualities, 
and  he  exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  various  departments 
of  administration  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  great  cha- 
racters— such  as  the  American  Washington — whose  integrity 
is  so  far  above  suspicion  that  not  even  the  breath  of  calumny 
has  been  able  to  dim  its  lustre.  His  whole  course,  as  a  ruler, 
was  tortuous  and  tyrannical.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career 
he  was  under  deep  spiritual  convictions  ;2  he  continued 
throughout  life  to  use  the  language  of  one  who  had  experi- 
enced the  power  of  godliness  ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  to  the 
last  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  religion.  But,  when 
success  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  permitted  his 
ambition  to  override  all  his  better  principles ;  and  he  was  pre- 


1  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  had  no  confidence  in 
his  veracity.     Baxter  complains  of  his  duplicity  ;  and  he  evidently  did  not  stand 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  John  Howe,  though  that  celebrated  man  was  his 
chaplain.     See  The  Life  and  Character  of  John  Howe,  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  95. 
London,  1836;  and  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times,  part  i.,  pp.  59,  99. 
London,  1696. 

2  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  what  is  stated  as 
one  of  his  dying  utterances.     "Tell  me,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  chaplains,   "is  it 
possible  to  fall  from  grace?"    " It  is  not  possible,"  replied  the  minister.    " Then," 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,    "  I  am  safe:  for  I  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace." 
— GUIZOT'S  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  449.     London,    1 860.      Stoughton  (Ecc. 
Hist,    of  England,   ii.   516)  attempts  to  discredit  this  story.      There  may  be  a 
mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the  chaplain  concerned  ;  but  it  bears  internal  marks  of 
truth. 
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pared  to  sacrifice  almost  everything  to  his  lust  for  power.1  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  frequently  made 
the  profession  of  piety  a  cloak  for  the  concealment  of  very 
mundane  aspirations  ;  and  that  he  was  miserably  deficient  in 
truthfulness  and  candour.  He  was  a  daring  soldier,  a  skilful 
general,  and  an  able  diplomatist ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of 
conceiving  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Three  Kingdoms  under  one 
imperial  legislature.  But  he  was  false  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  he  certainly  did  not  improve  the  state  of 
his  country  when  he  supplanted  monarchy  by  a  military  des- 
potism. Instead  of  reforming  the  Church  of  England,  by 
removing  its  abuses  and  improving  its  organization,  he  ignored 
it  altogether  ;  and  made  Christianity  itself  almost  contemp- 
tible by  encouraging  the  most  grotesque  sectarianism.  The 
religious  Establishment  which  he  set  up  in  Ireland  must  have 
fallen,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  weight  of  its  own  contradic- 
tions. He  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  commending  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  of  this  island,  and  of  exhibiting  its  holy 
and  genial  influence  as  compared  with  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stitions of  the  priesthood  ;  but  he  was  known  to  them  as  a 
man  of  blood,  as  a  canting  hypocrite,  and  as  a  heartless 
spoiler.  Irishmen  never  will  forget  "  the  curse  of  Cromwell." 
They  will  repeat  his  name  with  horror  to  the  latest  gener- 
ations ;  and  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  ruler  who 
ever  possessed  authority  among  them  to  make  Protestantism 
detested.2 


1  Guizot  has  truly  said  of  him  : — "  He  was  an  ambitious  and  selfish,  though 
really  great  man,    who  had  narrow-minded   and  hard-hearted   fanatics   for   his 
instruments."     Life,  p.  59-     This  account  of  him  is  much  more  correct  than  the 
estimate  fonned  of  his  character  by  such  a  blind  admirer  as  Carlyle.     An  incident 
related  by  Guizot  illustrates  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  Cromwell : — "  One  night  he 
went  to  confer  secretly  with  Thurloe  (his  Secretary)  on  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  all  at  once  he  perceived  Thurloe's  clerk,  Samuel  Morland,  sleeping  on 
a  desk  in  a  corner  of  the  room.     Fearing  that  he  might  have  overheard  them, 
Cromwell  drew  a  dagger  and  was  about  to  despatch  him,  if  Thurloe  had  not,  with 
great  entreaties,  prevailed  on  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up 
two  nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep." — Life,  p.  433.   See  also,  p.  443. 

2  Mr.   Hardinge  in  the    Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (vol.  xxiv. 
Antiq.,  part  iv.  325,  326)  has  given  what  he  considers  the  census  of  Ireland  in 
1659.     It  was  found  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  According  to  it  there  were  in  1659,  in  the  four  provinces, 
the  following  numbers  of  English  and  Scotch  and  of  Irish  :  — 

English  and  Scotch.  Irish. 

Leinster 23,641 131,893 

Ulster 40.651 63,272 

Munster      .......  I4»I43  ......  139,139 

Connaught.     . 7.672 79,680 

86,107  413,984 

Total .     500,091 

It  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  represent  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  as, 
according  to  Sir  Wm.  Petty  himself,  Ireland,  in  1652,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
a  population  of  850,000  ;  and  in  1672,  a  population  of  1, 100,000.  See  his  Tracts, 
p.  312.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  census  here  given  represents  only 
the  male  population.  Assuming  the  females  to  be  equal  to  the  males,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  something  more  than  a  million — a  result  which  probably  approaches 
very  near  to  the  truth.  In  the  census  published  by  Mr.  Hardinge  the  returns  for 
some  counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  are  wanting ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply 
them  by  estimates  based  upon  the  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  JAMES  II. 
FROM  IRELAND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 
A.D.  1660  TO  A.D.  1690. 

THE  Restoration  was  like  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy.  Eight  members  of  its  hierarchy  still 
remained  :  and  Charles  II.  very  soon  proceeded  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies.  As  early  as  August,  1660,  two  new  archbishops 
and  ten  new  bishops  were  nominated.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  In 
January,  1661,  the  new  prelates  were  consecrated1  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  presence  of  a  large  and 
brilliant  auditory.  The  friends  of  the  restored  Establishment 
were  delighted  above  measure  with  the  ceremony ;  and  an 
anthem  which  was  sung  on  the  occasion,  and  which  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Fuller — afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick — was 
specially  admired.  Its  concluding  words  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  this  jubilant  piece  of  devotional  poetry  : 

"  Angels  !  look  down,  and  joy  to  sec, 
Like  that  above,  a  monarchy  : 
Angels  !  look  down,  and  joy  to  see, 
Like  that  above,  a  hierarchy."  * 

1  Mant  states  that  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  associated  as  one  of  the  assistants 
at  the  consecration.  Mant,  i.  608.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  as  Henry  Jones  was  not 
permitted  to  lay  on  hands  on  the  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  it  appears, 
objected  to  allow  the  blood-stained  hands  of  Cromwell's  Scoutmaster-General  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony.  See  Harris's  Ware,  Bishops  of  Heath,  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  1 60.  For  further  information  respecting  this  bishop,  see  Nalson's  Collections, 
vol.  ii.  535  ;  and  Carte,  ii.  58,  498. 

-  Mant,  i.  611  ;  Reid,  ii.  256,  >;ole.  Ft.'ler,  the  author  of  the  anthem,  was  A 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Adversity  had  not  improved  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Episco- 
pal Church.  Among  the  prelates  who  flourished  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  there  were  none  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
Bedell  or  Ussher.  In  the  selection  of  the  new  dignitaries, 
political  services  or  family  connections  had  generally  more 
influence  than  piety  or  learning.  Instead  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  office,  and  thus  seeking 
to  remove  the  odium  which  had  so  long  rested  on  their  order, 
most  of  the  bishops  still  continued  to  give  offence  by  their 
covetousness,  seculafity,  and  ambition.  Thomas  Price,  who 
was  now  promoted  to  the  see  of  Kildare,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  noted  for  his 
penuriousness  and  indolence.1  Michael  Boyle — appointed  in 
1660  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross — was  not  satisfied 
with  these  three  sees.  Under  the  groundless  plea  that  he 
could  not  find  clergymen  to  supply  six  parishes  within  the 
bounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  contrived  for  years  to  appropriate 
their  incomes,2  and  permitted  them  meanwhile  to  remain 
without  a  Protestant  ministry.  This  gross  misconduct  did 
not  prevent  his  promotion.  In  1663  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;3  and  he  was 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  Primacy  of  Armagh.  Even 
Bramhall,  though  now  verging  on  threescore  years  and  ten, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  keen  political  partizan.  At  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  selection  was  ominous.  "  In 
such  a  choice,"  says  a  contemporary  peer,  "  we  let  the 


native  of  London,  and  a  warm  loyalist.  About  this  time  he  was  made  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  In  1664  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Limerick,  but  he  held  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  in  commendam  for  two  years  afterwards.  In  1667  he 
exchanged  the  see  of  Limerick  for  the  English  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
in  1675.  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  385-6  ;  ii.  100. 

1  Harris's  Ware,  i.  393.      It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  to  his  credit,  that 
he  encouraged  the  instruction  of  the  natives  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
tongue.     In  the  time  of  Bedell  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Kilmore,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  good  bishop  had  doubtless  led  him  to  take  some  interest  in  this  matter. 
See  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  15,  note. 

2  Harris's  Ware,  i.  569  ;  Ellington's  Life  of  Ussher,  pp.  107.  io3,  note. 

3  He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  twenty-two  years,  viz.,  from  1663 
to  1685.     He  died  in  1702. 
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dissenters  and   fanatics   see   what    we  *  intend  as  to  Church 
government."1 

There  are  times  when  the  utter  want  of  principle  in  persons 
holding  a  high  social  position  is  revealed  with  startling  evi- 
dence.     Never,  perhaps,  was  a  disregard  even  for  outward 
consistency  more  glaringly  exhibited  than  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.     Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Ireland  now,  all  at 
once,  changed  their  religious  profession.     In  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  been  the  bitter  perse- 
cutor of  both  Prelatists  and   Presbyterians.2      Now,  created 
Earl  of  Mountrath,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  the  lead  in 
urging  conformity  to  the  Book,  of  Common  Prayer.     Lord 
Broghill  had  been  won  over  to  the  side  of  Cromwell :  and  had 
supported  the  Protector  in  his  policy.     Now,  under  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  as  an 
ardent  Royalist  and  high-flying  Episcopalian.     Others,  who 
had  pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  Solemn 
League    and    Covenant,   now  assailed  it  in  the  language    of 
execration.       Most    of  the  members  of  the  Irish    House  of 
Commons  of  1661  had  been    long   connected  with  Indepen- 
dent, Baptist,  or  Presbyterian  congregations  :  and  yet,  with 
marvellous  facility,  they  agreed  to  require  all  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church 
government  and  the  English  Liturgy.3     The  Covenant,  which 
not    a   few  of  them  had  sworn  to  maintain,  was  ordered  to 
be  burned  in  all  cities,  and  corporate  and  market  towns,  by 
the   hands    of  the   common    hangman.4       Nor  did  the  Irish 
senators  stop  even  here  in  their  anxiety  to  testify  their  zeal 
for   the  restored  ritual.     At  their  own    request    the   Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 


1  See  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.      Mant,    i.   631. 

2  Reid,  ii.  239. 

3  Mant,  i.  632.      The  Declaration  on  this  subject,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
was  adopted  in  the  Lords  on  the  motion  of  Viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ards, 
who  had  twice  sworn   to  the    Solemn  League  and    Covenant.      Reid,    ii.    272, 
note. 

4  The  only  Irish  magistrate  who  scrupled  to  burn  the  Solemn   League  and 
Covenant  was  Captain  John  Dalway,  Mayor  of  Carrickfergus.     He  was  involved, 
in  consequence,  in  considerable  trouble  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  very  reluctantly 
complied.     Reid,  ii.  273,  note. 

K   2 
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Commons1  in  June,  1661,  by  Primate  Bramhall — the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  High  Church  intolerance. 

These  legislators  had  special  reasons  of  their  own  for  their 
ecclesiastical  subserviency.  They  held  their  estates  by  a 
most  precarious  tenure.  These  estates  consisted,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  confiscated  lands  which  they  had  very  recently 
acquired,  and  which  were  still  claimed  by  the  former  proprie- 
tors.2 The  present  holders  were  therefore  most  anxious  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  King — who  was  known  to  be 
bent  on  the  re  establishment  of  prelacy  ;  and  they  were  well 
aware  that,  by  opposing  the  Royal  wishes  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  they  would  imperil  their  possessions.  Powerful 
influence  was  used  to  induce  Charles  to  restore  the  forfeited 
lands  to  their  previous  Roman  Catholic  owners  ;3  and,  had  not 
reasons  of  State  interposed,  he  would  have  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  eject  those  who  now  enjoyed  them.  The  new 
senators  were  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  their  position  :  and 
as  most  of  them  had  all  along  been  mainly  desirous  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
time-serving  spirit  which  they  now  exhibited. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country  than  the  sudden  collapse 
of  both  Anabaptism  and  Independency.  We  haye  seen4  that, 

1  Mant,  i.  633.      It  would  appear  that  at  this  time  there  was  only  one  Roman 
Catholic  returned  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     Fronde's  English  in  Ireland, 
i.  147.     Of  the  Peers,  twenty-one  are  said  to  have  been  Romanists,  and  seventy-two 
Protestants.     Haverty,  p.  602. 

2  At  the  Restoration  there  were  two  classes  to  whom  no  favour  was  to  be  shown, 
that  is,  those  directly  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  those  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Charles  I.     Many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  had  all  along  been  more  favourable  to  the  King  than  most  of  those  who 
had  recently  obtained  possession  of  their  forfeited  lands. 

3  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  influence  of  those  who  now  had  posses- 
sion. The  attempt  to  expel  them  might  have  sent  Charles  a  second  time  into  exile. 

4  See  before,  p.  123.     Those  who  at  the  present  day  are  called  Baptists  were 
then   generally  known  as  Anabaptists ;  because   they    rebaptized  their   converts. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  account,  in  their  own  way,  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
Protestant  colonists.     They  declare  that  they  were  "  struck  with  Egyptian  plagues :> 
which  carried  them  off  in  vast  numbers!    "They  were  not,"  says  one  writer, 
"  as  yet  three  months  in  Ireland  when  most  fetid  vermin  crawled  forth  from  their 
bodies  in  such  swarms  that  their  hair,  and  beard,  and  garments  were  covered  with 
them,  so    that  they  could  not  appear  in  public  through   shame,  nor  could  they 
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when  Cromwell  attained  to  supreme  power,  seven-eighths  of  all 
the  ministers  paid  by  the  State  were  connected  with  these  two 
denominations.  The  Baptist  and  Congregational  preachers 
were  located  in  the  chief  garrison  towns  of  all  the  four 
provinces ;  and  were  specially  favoured  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance.1 But,  thirty  years  after  the  Restoration,  pastors  and 
flocks  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  computed,  in 
1672,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Irish  Protestants  of  English 
origin  dissented  from  the  Established  Church  ;2  and  almost 
all  these  non-conformists  must  have  belonged  to  the  two 
denominations  of  "  sectaries  "  whom  the  Protector  specially 
encouraged.3  It  is  now  perhags  impossible  to  trace,  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  the  progress  of  their  extinc- 
tion. Some  of  them  returned  to  England  ;  perhaps  a  larger 
number  emigrated  to  America  ;4  and  many  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  "  Two  are  better  than 
one,  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken  ; "  but  their 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity — ignoring  any  firm  bond  of 
confederation — peculiarly  exposed  them  in  a  time  of  trial 
to  disintegration  and  decay.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in 
a  few  generations,  in  consequence  of  inter-marriages  and 


anywhere  find  rest  ....  it  was  confined  to  the  strangers  alone,  and  by  that 
disease  and  in  other  ways  God  so  humbled  their  pride  that  from  1641  to  1650  more 
than  180,000  English  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  were  carried  away,  not  so  much 
slain  in  war  as  destroyed  by  this  Herodian  disease  and  other  plagues." — MORAN'S 
Persecutions  of  the  Irish  Ca'holics,  pp.  170,  171.  It  is  well  known  that  Roman 
Catholics  suffered  even  more  than  Protestants  from  the  plague  which  raged  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Confederation  ;  and 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  admit  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  entirely  escaped 
that  visitation.  See  before,  p.  IOO,  note  (i). 

1  Thus,  whilst  Presbyterian  ministers  had^ioo  per  annum,  several  Baptists  and 
Independents  had  twice  that  sum. 

2  Sir  Wm.  Petty's  Political  Anatomy.      Tracts,  p.  305. 

3  The  Presbyterians  can  be  easily  ascertained;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  at  this  time  they  amounted  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion.    The  Episcopalians  formed  another  third.      See  Petty's  Political  Anatomy, 
p.  305.     In  1659  there  were  "no  Scotch  settlers  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  or 
Connaught,  and  but  seven  in  the  province  of  Leinster." — Observations  of  W.  H. 
Harding',  M.R.I.  A.,  on  the  Earliest  Known  MS.  Census  Returns  of  the  People  oj 
Ireland.     Trans.  R.I.A.,  vol.  xxiv.     Antiq.  part  iv. ,  p.  326.     Dublin,  1865. 

4  Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.   156. 
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otherwise,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  descendants  became 
Romanists.1  At  the  present  day  Anabaptism  and  Inde- 
pendency are  almost  unknown  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Minister,  where,  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  they  were  numerically  as  strong  as  Episcopacy.2 

A  conspiracy  in  which  Anabaptists  and  Congregationalists 
were  largely  involved,  and  which  was  discovered  in  1663, 
exposed  the  Irish  Protestant  Dissenters  to  considerable  odium. 
The  army  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  was 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sectaries  ;  and  such  of  the 
officers  and  men,  as  were  believed  to  be  still  republicans  at 
heart,  were  soon  quietly  disbanded  by  the  new  administration.3 
The  dismissal  of  so  many  privates,  lieutenants,  and  captains, 
created  deep  dissatisfaction  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were 
quite  prepared  to  welcome  another  revolution.  The  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation  4 — which  disposed  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom — gave  them 
additional  offence.  By  these  Acts,  Episcopalians  and  Roman- 
ists, who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Royal  cause,  were 
restored  to  their  possessions  ;  whilst  large  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  deprived  of  advantages  on  which 
they  had  been  calculating.5  The  malcontents  at  length 

1  See  Prendergast,  pp.  261,  262,  266  ;  and  Mant,  ii.  572. 

2  Lord  Clare,   in  his  famous  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  February 
1800,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement  : — "  A  new  colony  [in  the  time 
of  Cromwell]  composed  of  all  the  various  sects  which  then  infested  England — 
Independents,   Anabaptists,    Seceders,    Brownists,    Socinians,  Millenarians,    and 
Dissenters  of  every  description,  many  of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of  democracy 
— poured  into  Ireland,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  opulence  and  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  centres,  at  this  day,  in  the  descendants  of  this  motley 
collection  of  English  adventurers." — Speech,  pp.  16,  17.     Dublin,  1800.    Accord- 
ing to  the  Census,  the  Independents  in  all  Munster  amounted  in  1871  only  to  330 
persons  ;  and  the  Baptists,  only  to  169. 

3  Carte's  Ormonde,  ii.  259. 

4  The  Act  of  Settlement  is  the  I4th  and  1 5th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.   ii.     The 
Act  of  Explanation,  which  professed  to  explain,  and  which  somewhat  modified  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  is  the  I7th  and  i8th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  iii.   "  Of  the  5,200,000 
acres    [Irish  Plantation  measure]  which   had   been   forfeited,    there  were  given 
back  to  Catholics  ....   2, 340,000  acres  ;  200,000  more  were  restored  to  Ormond, 
Inchiquin,  Roscommon,  and  other  Royalist  Protestants;  120,000  were  given  to 
the  Duke  of  York."— FROUDE'S  English  in  Ireland,  i.  153. 

5  "  By  the  i?th  and  i8th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  iii.  (1665),  the  soldiers,  adven- 
turers, and  debenture  holders  consented  to  accept  two-thirds  of  their  legitimate 
claims,  and  those  already  in  possession  to  part  with  a  third  of  the  land  they  held 
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formed  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the  Government  Colonel 
Blood,  a  man  of  restless  temperament  and  of  daring  character, 
was  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators.  They  proposed  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,1  to  seize  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
take  steps  for  the  suppression  of  Popery.  Though  most  of 
them  had  long  before  repudiated  the  guidance  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  at  Westminster,  they  now  seemed  inclined  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  for  they  talked  of  "  settling  religion 
according  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant." 2  But  the 
whole  scheme — which  was  conceived  in  folly — terminated  in 
disaster.  The  plot  was  detected  when  it  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion ;  Blood  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  but  others  who 
were  implicated  were  captured  and  executed.3  A  Presbyterian 
minister  named  Lecky,  who  was  resident  in  Dublin,  and  who 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Blood,  had  been  so  misguided  as  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death. 

As  a  body,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had  no  part  in  this 
movement.  Blood  had  been  among  them,  and  had  earnestly 
sought  their  co-operation  ;  but  they  refused  to  give  him  any 
encouragement.4  One  or  two  of  their  ministers  of  little  note 
deviated  from  the  course  pursued  by  their  wiser  and  more 
experienced  brethren  ;  and  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
quit  the  country.  But  though,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
Presbyterian  pastors  in  Down  and  Antrim  had  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  plot,  orders  were  issued  by  a 
suspicious  Government  for  the  apprehension  of  them  all  ;  a 
considerable  number  endured  a  tedious  imprisonment  ;5  and 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom. 


to  secure  an  unchallenged  tenure  of  all  that  remained." — FROUDE'S  English  in 
Ireland,  i.  151.  Between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1662,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Explanation  in  1665,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among 
all  classes  in  Ireland. 

1  Immediately   after  the  Restoration,    this  nobleman — before  a   marquis — was 
made  a  duke. 

2  Carte,  ii.  268  j  Reid,  ii.  292.  3  Carte,  ii.  270. 
4  Reid,  ii.  290-1. 

6  Carte  has  supplied  a  very  confused  and  somewhat  contradictory  report  of  this 
affair  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Mant,  who  absurdly  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  had  been 
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It  was  not  strange  that  Blood  expected  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  to  join  in  his  conspiracy — as  they  had  abun- 
dant cause  for  discontent.  Their  ministers  had  all  along  been 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  and,  when  Charles  I.  was 
put  to  death,  they  had  strenuously  denounced  his  execution. 
Their  protest— which  had  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
three  kingdoms — had  brought  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  regicides,  and  the  scurrility  of  John  Milton.  They  had, 
immediately  afterwards,  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as  their 
rightful  sovereign ;  had  prayed  for  him  in  public ;  and  had, 
in  consequence,  been  proscribed.  When,  however,  Cromwell 
saw  that  they  were  not  factious  politicians,  and  that  they  were 
peacefully  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  he  be- 
came more  tolerant ;  and,  though  he  still  refused  to  permit 
them  to  receive  the  tithes  of  their  parishes,  he  gave  them 
something  like  an  equivalent  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Their  adherents,  in  consequence,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Ulster, 
so  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  they  had  the 
charge  of  eighty  congregations.1  They  hailed,  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  the  return  of  Charles  II;  he  led  them  to 
expect  that  he  would  prove  their  friend  ;  and  they  zealously 
endeavoured  to  promote  his  restoration.  But,  of  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  they  were  the  very  first 
to  suffer  for  their  non-conformity.  The  prelates  were  not 
well  in  office  when  a  proclamation  appeared,  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  of  their  dictation,  and  in  which  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  denounced  as  "unlawful  assemblies."2  About 
the  same  time  a  party  of  horse  was  sent  to  break  up  a  presby- 
tery convened  at  Ballymena  in  the  County  of  Antrim  ;  but 
the  court  had  terminated  its  proceedings  before  the  troopers 
arrived.3  In  the  spring  of  1661 — only  a  few  months  after  his 
consecration — Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
silenced,  at  his  first  visitation,  no  less  than  thirty-six  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  his  diocese.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  not 


a  conspiracy  of  the  "  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians." — Mant,  i.  641.  Adair,  in  his 
Narrative,  has  given  a  very  full  and  candid  account  of  it.  Narrative,  pp.  270-282. 

1  Reid,  ii.  252.  Some  of  these  congregations  had  not  ministers.  They  were 
supplied  with  preaching  and  other  ordinances  by  the  pastors  near  them. 

1  Reid,  ii.  256.  »  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  246. 
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yet  assembled  ;  and,  had  he  been  at  all  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
might  have  permitted  these  brethren  to  remain  still  in  the 
Establishment.1  He  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  all  laws, 
in  existence  before  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority,  were 
valid  ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  authorized  to  insist  on 
the  observance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  But  that  Act — 
passed  a  century  before — had,  until  now,  been  seldom  carried 
strictly  into  execution  ;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Liberty  of 
Prophesying"  was  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  inconsistency 
when  he  thus  commenced  his  episcopal  career  by  deposing 
the  best  and  most  faithful  preachers  in  Down  and  Antrim. 

Bramhall,  the  Primate,  adopted  a  course  somewhat  different 
from  that  pursued  by  Taylor.  He  assumed  that  those  who 
had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordination  were  not  qualified 
to  officiate  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and,  when 
they  refused  to  be  re-ordained,  he  declined  to  recognize  them, 
and  declared  their  places  vacant.2  He  thus  acted  without  any 
legal  warrant;  for  the  law  had  not  yet  pronounced  ordination 
by  Presbyters  invalid  ;3  and,  in  the  confession  drawn  up  by 
Ussher  for  the  use  of  the  Established  Church  in  1615,  it  was 
virtually  acknowledged.  It  was,  however,  useless,  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  to  dispute  the  will  of 
the  lords  spiritual. 


1  About  this  time  some  changes  were  made  in  the  English  ritual.     In  1665  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  requiring  all  the  clergy  to  adopt  the  revised  English 
Liturgy.     The  Act  is  the  ijth  and  i8th  of  Charles  If.,  chap.  vi.      Several  parts 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
never  been  generally  enforced.     Had  Taylor  been  at  all  inclined  to  lenity,  he  might 
have  indulged  the  Presbyterian  ministers  for  four  years  longer,  that  is,  until  the 
passing  of  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1665. 

2  Afraid    to  offend   the   Prob  slant   churches  on   the    Continent,    Bramhall  and 
others  did  not  profess  to  annihilate  Presbyterian  ordination  ;  but  they  practically 
treated  it  as  a  nullity.     See  Mant,  i.  623. 

3  The  Statute  of  the  I3th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  12,  admits  the  ministrations  of 
those  ordained  in  Scotland  or  in  foreign  churches.      In  1665  the  Irish  Parliament 
virtually  acknowledged  that  the  prelates  had  previously  acted   illegally ;  for  it 
made  a  law  to  the  effect  that,  from  the  2Qth  of  September,  1667,  every  person  not  in 
holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordination,  or  who  should  not  be  ordained  before  that 
date  "according  to  the  form  of  episcopal  ordination,"  should  be  disabled  from 
holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.     See  Mant,  i.  646.     This  Act  would  have  been 
unnecessary  had  not  Bramhall  been  acting  unconstitutionally. 
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Of  the  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  Presbyterian  ministers  now 
in  Ulster,  only  seven  or  eight  conformed.  The  remaining 
sixty-one  submitted  to  deprivation  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
religious  convictions.1  The  brethren  thus  driven  out  of  the 
Establishment  experienced  no  little  harsh  treatment.  As 
they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  relinquish  the  sacred  office,  they 
continued  to  minister  to  the  people  in  private  dwellings  and 
in  barns  ;  and,  when  forbidden  to  preach,  they  were  harassed 
by  grievous  prosecutions  because  they  refused  obedience.2 
Folir  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  the  long  term  of  six  years 
by  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.3  In  1665  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  providing  that  any  one  of  them  who  dared  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  thereby  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.4  But,  regardless  of  these  pains  and  penalties, 
they  persevered  in  their  pastoral  labours,  and  often  met  with 
the  people  at  dead  of  night  to  dispense  to  them  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.5  Their  proceedings  were  narrowly  watched  ; 
their  steps  were  tracked  by  informers  ;  and  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  were  sadly  distressed  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  bishops'  courts. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  everyone  absent  from 
the  Established  worship  was  liable  to  a  fine;  and  the  prelates 
had  now  recourse  to  this  odious  method  of  enforcing  attend- 
ance. But  the  mulcting  system  was  bitterly  resented  by  all 
classes  of  non-conformists — whether  Romanists  or  Protestants 
— so  that  the  Government  was  at  length  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  insist  on  its  discontinuance.6  The  bishops  now  saw  that 
they  might  overshoot  the  mark  by  measures  of  extreme  harsh- 

1  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  266. 

2  On  the  2Qth  of  July,   1661,   the  Irish  Parliament  ordered  that   Mr.    Boyd, 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Aghadoey,  be  examined  by  the  Judges  of  Assize  who  ride 
that    circuit,  for  holding  a   conventicle  at  Desertoel,    in  the  County  of  Derry, 
contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  the  House.     Mant,  i.  635. 

3  The  imprisonment  lasted  from  1664  to  1670.     Reid,  ii.  304. 

4  Mant,  i.  646,  648-9.  5  Reid,  ii.  264,  277. 

6  Reid,  ii.  280-1.  In  1669  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  appeared 
in  Ireland.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  a  challenge  to  "  all  the  friars,  monks,  priests, 
and  Jesuits,  to  come  forth  and  try  their  God  and  their  Christ,  which  they  had  made 
of  their  bread  and  wine."  In  the  same  year  Solomon  Eccles,  a  Quaker,  was 
imprisoned  at  Gal  way  for  disturbing  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  "  He  went 
naked  above  his  waist  with  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  and  burning  brimstone  upon 
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ness.  Though,  for  a  time,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Ulster  suffered  severely  because  of  their  supposed  connection 
with  Blood's  Plot,  the' prosecution,  on  the  whole,  was  not  per- 
manently prejudicial  to  their  interests  ;  for  their  innocence 
was  so  fully  established,  and  their  peaceable  demeanour  so 
clearly  ascertained,  that  the  State  at  length  seemed  disposed 
to  make  amends  for  their  unjust  imprisonment  by  permitting 
them  to  preach  without  molestation.  The  ministers  who  had  fled 
into  Scotland  began,  one  after  another,  to  return  ;  the  people, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  episcopal  party,  attended 
on  their  services ;  and  meeting-houses  were  soon  erected 
in  various  districts.  In  1669  presbyteries  were  organized  ; 
and,  though  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  hold  these  courts  in 
private,  arrangements  were  made  by  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  and  for  the  supply  of  vacant  congregations.1  The 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  disposed  to 
treat  the  Presbyterians  with  indulgence  ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  their  case  was  a  hard  one,  as  they  had  formerly 
suffered  for  the  King,  and  were  now  obliged  to  suffer  under 
him.2  In  1672  Sir  Arthur  Forbes — afterwards  Earl  Granard 
—  who,  about  that  time,  was  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland,  recommended  them  to  the  monarch's  favour;  and,  in 
consequence,  their  ministers  then  obtained  their  first  grant  of 
Regium  Donum.  This  grant — amounting  to  £600  per  annum3 
— was  to  be  shared  with  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  been  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  Though  they  received  so 
substantial  a  token  of  royal  consideration,  they  were  patron- 
ized, as  it  were,  by  stealth ;  for  the  Regium  Donum  was  given 
under  the  name  of  secret  service  money.4  The  civil  disabilities 
imposed  on  them  in  the  statute  book  were  not  removed  ;  and 

his  head,  and  entered  the  chapel,  when  all  the  people  were  on  their  knees  praying 
to  their  idol,  or  images,  and  spoke  as  followeth  :  '  Woe  to  these  idolatrous 
worshippers  :  God  hath  sent  me  this  day  to  warn  you,  and  to  show  you  v/hat  will  be 
your  portion,  except  you  repent ' — which  when  he  had  done,  he  went  away  to  the 
town." — WIGHT  AND  RUTTY'S  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers, 
pp.  117,  119,  120. 

1  Reid,  ii.  309.  2  Ibid.  ii.  285. 

3  Charles  II.  proposed  to  give  them  ,£1,200  per  annum  ;  but  it  appeared  that 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  text  was  forthcoming.  Reid,  ii. 
334,  335,  nole-  4  Reid,  "•  334,  335,  notf- 
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they  were  kept  in  alarm  even  when  the  penal  laws  were  not 
rigorously  carried  into  execution.  For  years  they  did  not 
venture  to  engage  publicly  in  the  act  of  ordination — as  that 
proceeding  would  certainly  have  brought  down  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  prelates.  Young  pastors  were  set  apart  to 
their  office,  "  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery," 
in  circumstances  of  great  privacy.  But  their  Church,  notwith- 
standing, continued  to  flourish,  and  attained  a  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  had  not  reached  before. 

The  treatment  experienced  by  the  Romanists  under  the 
Protectorate  was  certainly  not  fitted  to  win  them  over  to 
Protestantism.  A  catechism  had  been  translated  into  Irish 
for  their  use  j1  and  they  were  invited  and  urged  to  attend  on 
the  services  of  the  preachers  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  ; 
but  men  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  were  not  likely  to  listen 
with  much  patience  to  the  instructions  of  ministers  patronized 
by  Cromwell.  With  a  view  to  their  enlightenment,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  published,  at  the  request 
of  his  episcopal  brethren,  a  work  entitled,  A  Dissuasive  from 
Popery.  This  production  was  ill  adapted  to  instruct  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  designed — as  it  was  too  large  and  too 
pretentious ;  and  less  likely  to  convince  than  to  exasperate. 
The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  had  a  rich  imagination,  a 
graceful  style,  and  a  large  amount  of  various  learning  ;  but 
as  he  was  himself  deeply  infected  with  the  errors  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  he  was  indifferently  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subtleties 
of  Romanism.  Like  his  early  patron,  Archbishop  Laud,  he 
had  no  great  aversion  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sys- 
tem he  attacked  ;  and  as  his  book  wanted  the  pithy  earnest- 
ness which  such  a  controversy  required,  it  seems  to  have 
produced  little  impression. 

Though  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  had 
been  long  in  collision  with  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
professed  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  cause  ;  and  they  were 
certainly  bound  by  their  oath  of  association  to  render 
allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign.  It  was  no  easy  matter 

1  See  before,  p.  122,  note  (2). 
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to  reconcile  these  professions  with  the  course  which  they 
pursued ;  and  their  proceedings,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  and  afterwards,  were  strangely  at  variance  with 
them  ;  for  they  were  then  prepared  to  hand  over  the  kingdom 
to  a  foreign  potentate.  But,  under  the  Protectorate,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romanists  was  more  intolerable  than  it  had  ever 
been  before ;  and  many  of  them  looked  for  better  days  when 
Charles  II.  regained  possession  of  the  throne.  Those  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion  expected  the  recovery  of  their 
lands  ;  and  those  who  had  consented  to  the  peace  concluded 
with  Ormonde  early  in  1649,  were  disposed  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  promises  then  made  to  them  would  now  be  fulfilled. 
But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  still  had  formidable  ene- 
mies to  encounter.  The  adventurers  and  soldiers — who  occu- 
pied their  lands,  and  who  claimed  them  by  right  of  purchase 
— denounced  the  natives  as  disloyal  ;  and  affirmed  that  their 
fealty  to  the  Pope  rendered  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  Pro- 
testant rulers.  Nor  did  they  want  weighty  reasons  in  support 
of  their  allegations.  Ever  since  the  Reformation  the  bishops 
of  Rome  had  been  fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Their 
bulls  encouraging  sedition  had  been  published  all  over  the 
country  ;  and  they  had  been  sending,  to  the  disaffected,  sup- 
plies of  men,  money,  and  warlike  stores.  No  oath  of  allegiance 
could  be  framed  to  which  they  could  be  induced  to  give 
their  sanction ;  and  they  had  more  than  once  evinced  a 
disposition  to  affirm  the  principle  that  those  who  acknow- 
ledged their  supremacy  were  not  bound,  in  conscience,  to  be 
faithful  to  a  heretical  sovereign.  At  the  Restoration,  Irish 
Romanists  found  themselves  thus  placed  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  expecting  to  recover 
their  lands  deemed  it  specially  necessary  in  some  way  to  vin- 
dicate their  loyalty.1  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1661 

1  About  this  time  the  story  that,  in  November,  1641,  three  thousand  Romanists 
were  driven  over  the  Gobbins  in  Islandmagee  was  concocted  and  publ  shed.  In 
1655,  and  the  years  following,  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  had 
awakened  the  deepest  sympathy  throughout  the  British  Islands  ;  and  Milton  had 
told,  in  immortal  verses,  of 

"  The  bloody  Piedmontese  who  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks." 

Many  of  ihe  Irish  who  had  fled  from  their  native  country  after  1641  were  conccrneJ 
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some  of  their  leaders  accordingly  met  in  Dublin  ;  and  agreed 
to  draw  up,  for  presentation  to  the  King,  an  address  known 
as  "  The  Remonstrance."     The  document  was  prepared  by 
Richard  Belling,  who  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  ;    and  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  printed  Declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
South  Britain,  composed  by  an  English  Benedictine,  and  laid 
before  Charles  I.  in  I64O.1    As  an  avowal  of  allegiance  it  was, 
unquestionably,  sufficiently  explicit.     "  We  acknowledge  and 
confess  ourselves,"  said  the  Remonstrants,   "  to  be  obliged, 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  obey  your  Majesty  in  all  civil  and  tem- 
poral affairs,  as  much  as  any  other  of  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  as  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  in  this  kingdom  do 
require  at  our  hands.     And  that  notwithstanding  any  power 
or  pretension  of  the  Pope,  or  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any  sentence 
or  declaration  of  what  kind  or  quality  soever,  given,  or  to  be 
given,  by  the  Pope,  his  predecessors,  or  successors,  or  by  any 
authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  proceeding  or  derived  from 
him  or  his  see,  against  your  Majesty  or  royal  authority,  we 
will  still  acknowledge  and  perform,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
abilities,    our    faithful  loyalty  and  true    allegiance  to  your 
Majesty.     And  we  openly  disclaim  and  renounce  all  foreign 
power,  be  it  either  papal  or  princely,  spiritual   or  temporal, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  able  or  shall  pretend,  to  free,  dis- 
charge, or  absolve  us  from  this  obligation,   or  shall  any  way 
give  us  leave  or  license  to*  raise  tumults,  bear  arms,  or  offer 
any  violence  to  your  Majesty's  person,  royal  authority,  or  to 
the  State  or  Government"  2 

This  Remonstrance  was  forwarded  to  Peter  Walsh,  a  Fran- 


in  these  atrocities,  as  they  had  meanwhile  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Their  partizans  now  endeavoured  to  turn  the  torrent  of  public  indigna- 
tion by  producing,  for  the  first  time,  this  absurd  tale  of  the  three  thousand  martyrs 
of  Islandmagee. 

1  Brenan's  Eccles.  History  of  Ireland,  p.    477;  O'Conor's  Historical  Address, 
part  ii.,  p.  144. 

2  The  Remonstrance  may  be  found  at  length  in  a  work  often  already  quoted 
— Walsh's  History  and  Vindication  of  the  Loyal  Formulary  or  Irish  Remonstrance, 
pp.  7-9.     See  also  Breuan,  appendix  iv.  675-6.  t 
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ciscan  friar  then  resident  in  London,1  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Irish  Romanists,  with  the  papal  primate  of  Armagh  at 
their  head,  to  act  as  their  Procurator,  or  accredited  agent,  in 
the  English  metropolis.  When  submitted  to  Government, 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  immediately  objected  that  it  was  not 
properly  authenticated — as  it  wanted  the  signatures  of  the 
parties  from  whom  it  professed  to  emanate.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  Oliver  Darcy,  the  Romish  bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
twenty-four  Irish  priests  then  living  in  disguise  in  the  British 
capital,  at  once  affixed  their  names  to  it;  but  five  or  six  others 
— afraid,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of 
Rome — withheld  their  subscriptions.  The  Romish  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland,  with  great  unanimity,  adopted  the  Remon- 
strance.2 Early  in  1662  many  of  them  met  at  the  house  of 
Earl  Clanricarde,  in  Dublin  ;  and  among  those  who  then  had 
signed  it  were  Lords  Castlehaven,  Clancarty,  Carlingford, 
Mountgarret,  Fingal,  Tyrconnel,  Galmoy,  and  Gormanstown.3 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
county  and  town  of  Wexford  also  annexed  their  signatures.4 
An  account  of  these  proceedings  in  due  time  reached  Rome  ; 

1  Peter  Walsh  was  bom  at  Moortown  in  County  Kildare  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Louvain,  where  he  was  for  some  time  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  possessed  great  learning  and  undoubted  ability.  He  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  McGee  in  his  Irish  Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  but  he  there 
receives  very  scant  justice,  as  he  was  immensely  superior  to  many  of  the  authors 
bepraised.  It  is  unfair  to  speak  of  him  as  the  mere  shadow  of  Ormonde.  He 
came  into  collision  with  the  Nuncionists  (see  before,  p.  91),  and  they  could  never 
forgive  him  for  his  opposition  to  them.  His  offence  was  all  the  more  intolerable, 
inasmuch  as  his  arguments  were  unanswerable.  He  was  an  honest  and  independent 
Irishman  ;  and,  though  a  sincere  Romanist,  he  could  never  swallow  the  doctrine  of 
slavish  submission  to  the  Pope.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  at  the  last,  he  recanted 
his  principles ;  and  Brenan  (Ecc.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  486)  has  published  a 
document,  dated  I3th  of  March,  1688,  apparently  extorted  from  him  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  in  which  he  promises  to  withdraw  anything  in  his  published 
works  "  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  either  to  be  condemned  or  suppressed  ;" 
but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  a  paper.  Forgeries  of  this  kind  are  numberless  : 
and  the  signature  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  any  memorial  is  of 
no  value.  Peter  Walsh  was  a  zealous  Janscnist. 

•  See  O' Conor's  Historical  Address,  part  i.,  p.  107. 

3  Some  of  these  had  signed  it  shortly  before  in  London.      See  Walsh's  Hist,  of 
the  Remonstrance,  pp.  II,  95.     See  also  Brenan,  p.  479. 

4  Brenan,    p.    479.       See  the  names  in  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance, 
pp.  99,  100. 
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and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  they  were  exceedingly  disliked 
by  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Remonstrance  implied  that 
the  Pope  was  very  far  from  infallible  ;  that  in  times  past  he 
had  acted  as  a  sower  of  sedition ;  and  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to  resist  the 
dictation  of  his  Briefs  and  Bulls.  Such  sentiments  were  quite 
at  variance  with  the  absolute  submission  which  he  claimed. 
The  Nuncio  at  Brussels — who  had  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Ireland — promptly  interposed,  and  addressed  an  ad- 
monitory letter  to  the  Hibernian  clergy,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  priests  who  had  subscribed  the  document  as  Valesian 
heretics)-  He  declared,  in  the  same  epistle,  that  such  a 
memorial  would  injure  the  Church  more  than  any  former  per- 
secution; and  exhorted  the  faithful  to  submit  to  martyrdom 
rather  than  annex  their  signatures.2  Cardinal  Barberini,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
addressed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  a  similar  epistle.3  These 
communications  appear  to  have  been  but  little  regarded  by 
the  more  intelligent  laity  ;  but  their  influence  on  the  clergy 
was  decided.  Of  two  thousand  priests  resident  in  Ireland  in 
1665,  only  sixty-nine  ventured  to  put  their  names  to  the 
Remonstrance.4  Another  formula,  expressive  of  loyalty,  was 
proposed ;  but,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  Romish  theologians,  it  was  deemed  evasive  and 
Jesuitical.  The  subject  created  great  excitement;  and  it  was 
at  length  arranged  that  a  national  synod  should  assemble  for 
its  discussion. 

This  Synod  met  at  Dublin,  by  connivance  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1666.  It  sat  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  :  and  meanwhile  Peter  Walsh,  who  had  already 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair,  vindicated  at  great 


1  O'Conor's  I  fist.  Addnss,  part  ii.  160.      Valesius  was  Walsh  Latinized.     See 
also  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  16. 

2  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  161  ;  Brenan,  p.  480. 

3  Walsh's  Hut.  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  1 7. 

*  Brenan,  p.  481.  Of  these  2,000  priests,  1,200  were  secular  and  800  regular 
clergy.  See  Cambrensis  Eversus,  by  Kelly,  i.  60,  61,  note.  It  appears  from  this 
that  Romish  priests,  in  great  numbers,  must  have  flocked  back  to  Ireland  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration. 
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length,  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Remonstrance.  But 
his  arguments  were  addressed  to  a  hostile  auditory.  Edmund 
O'Reilly,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh a — who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  at  the  Restoration — now 
reappeared  ;  and  presented  to  the  Synod  various  official  com- 
munications from  the  Nuncio  and  others,  all  condemnatory 
of  the  paper  which  had  created  so  much  controversy.  O'Reilly 
was  an  adept  in  the  chicanery  of  the  Jesuits  :  he  had  induced 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  believe  that,  if  suffered  to  come  to 
Ireland,  he  would  support  the  views  of  Peter  Walsh  ; 2  and, 
deceived  by  his  fair  professions,  Ormonde  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  return  :  but,  when  he  presented  himself  before  the 
Synod,  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  most  energetically  de- 
nounced the  Remonstrance.  The  document  was,  in  conse- 
quence, condemned,  and  another  formula  of  allegiance 
adopted ;  but,  though  this  new  protestation  seemed  to  be 
very  satisfactory,3  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
were  fitted  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that,  after  all,  implicit 
confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  the  loyalty  of  Romanists. 
When  it  was  moved  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  laws  during  the  civil  war  should 


1  O'Reilly  wasR.C.  Primate  of  Armagh  from  1654  to  1669.     If  we  may  believe 
Peter   Walsh,  lie  was   one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  mortals.     Hist,  of  the 
Remonstrance,  pp.  608-9.     See  also  an  account  of  him  in  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address, 
part  ii.  172-192.     The  following  letter  to  Ormonde,  in  which  he  supplicates  for 
leave  to  visit  Ireland,  is  a  specimen  of  his  servility  and  low  cunning  : — 

"  MAY   IT   PLEASE  YOUR   EXCELLENCY  : 

' '  I  am  the  Publican  standing  afar  off,  not  daring  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the 
heavens  and  your  Grace  ;  but  knocking  my  breast,  humbly  pray  your  Excellency 
be  pleased  to  be  favourable  to  me,  and  make  me  partaker  of  his  Majesty's 
unparalleled  mercies  :  promising  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  angels  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  comply  in  all  points  with  his  Sovereign  Majesty's  most  gracious  will,, 
and  your  Excellency's  commands,  as  far  as  shall  become  a  modest,  faithful  and 
thankful  subject.  If  otherwise,  who  am  I  ?  but  a  worm,  the  reproach  of  mankind, 
the  vilitie  of  the  people,  a  dead  dog,  a  flea. 

"And  yet,  my  gracious  Lord, 

"Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"EDMUND  ARMAGH." 

PARIS,  August  31,  1665. — WALSH'S  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  611. 

2  Leland,  iii.  461. 

3  See  a  copy  of  this  document  in  Brenan,  appendix  v.,  676-7. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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implore  the  pardon  of  the  Government,  the  party  headed  by 
the  primate  proudly  declared  that  they  knew  of  no  crime 
they  had  committed.1  The  Synod  broke  up  in  confusion  ; 
and  those  who  had  opposed  the  Ultramontane  spirit  of  the 
majority  were  afterwards  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  ecclesi- 
astical vengeance.2 

Before  the  Restoration  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
been  brought  very  low  in  Ireland.  We  have  seen  that  in 
1653,  only  one  bishop  remained  in  the  island  ;3  a  number  of 
the  prelates  who  attended  the  Dublin  Synod  in  1666  soon 
afterwards  took  their  departure  for  the  continent ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1668,  not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
episcopal  order  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.4  As  they 
could  now  live  in  it  with  perfect  safety,  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  steps  to  add  to  their  numbers;  and  in  1669  four  arch- 
bishops and  one  bishop  were  consecrated.  These  were 
Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  Peter  Talbot,  Arch- 
bisbop  of  Dublin  ;  William  Burgatt,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ; 
James  Lynch,  Archbishop  of  Tuam;  and  James  Phelan, 
Bishop  of  Ossory.5  Other  appointments  soon  followed.  A 
contemporary  states  that,  between  the  years  1669  and  1673, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Romish  prelates  "  publicly  and  freely 
lived  and  exercised  their  functions  at  home  in  Ireland."  6 
During  the  same  period  the  inferior  clergy — already  suffi- 
ciently numerous — were  greatly  increased.  Patrick  Plunket,7 


1  Leland,  iii.  461  ;  Cox,  Charles  II.,  p.  8.  O'Reilly,  before  coming  to  Ireland, 
had  expressly  declared  that  the  R.  C.  clergy  should  ask  the  King 's pardon  for  their 
misccnduct  during  the  preceding  twenty -five  years.  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remon- 
strance, p.  612.  2  Leland,  iii  462. 

3  See  before,  p.  117. 

4  Moran's  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Plunket,  p.  20.     The  two  bishops  now  in  Ireland 
were  Patrick  Plunket  of  Ardagh  and  Sweeny  of  Kilmore.      Notwithstanding  his 
intemperate  habits,  Sweeny  still  lived.      He  is  described  at  this  time  as  "either 
delirious  or  deficient  in  many  things." — Ibid.  p.  31. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  20,  29. 

6  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  747. 

7  Patrick  Plunket,  the  son  of  Lord  Killeen,  was  made  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1647.     In  1669  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Meath.     He  died  in  November, 
1679.     Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  97,   118,  127.     He  lived  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  from  the  French  King  a  free  house  and  garden, 
and  a  pension  of  300  pistoles  a  year.     Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  750. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  is  said  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  their  multiplication.  Nor  was  he  very 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  It  is  reported  of  him,  by  a  respectable  witness, 
that  "  a  vast  number  of  all  sorts  of  most  illiterate,  and  other- 
wise too  in  all  respects  contemptible  persons  "  were  ordained 
by  him  ;  whereby,  it  is  added,  "  the  order  of  priesthood  is 
now  despised,  even  amongst  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
profession." x 

Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  the 
Romish  party  had  been  using  their  influence  at  the  English 
Court  in  favour  of  their  Church  in  Ireland.  For  years  the 
King  was  prevented  by  prudential  considerations  from  giving 
them  very  open  encouragement ;  but  at  length,  in  1670,  he 
ventured  on  a  more  decided  policy.  In  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year  Lord  Berkeley  became  Viceroy.  The  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  his  public  instructions,2  was  enjoined  to  use  all 
his  influence  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  discouragement  of  Popery  ;  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  act  up  strictly  to  the  letter  of  these 
requirements.3  It  was  believed  that  he  had  received  secret 
orders  quite  different  from  those  openly  acknowledged — an 
impression  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his 
administration  was  very  favourable  to  Romanism.  Its 
adherents  acted  with  a  boldness  which  they  had  not  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  the  Confederation.  Provincial  councils  and 
diocesan  synods  were  held  by  the  Romish  prelates  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  and  those  of  their  clergy  who  had  signed  the 


1  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  pp.  748-9.     In  1673  we  find  Archbishop 
Plunket  himself  complaining  that  the  priests  were  "too  numerous."      "Every 
gentleman,"  says  he,   "desires  a  chaplain;  and  is  anxious  to  hear  mass  in  his 
room,     under    pretence  of   fear  of   the   Government." — MORAN'S   Memoirs   of 
Plunket,  p.  86. 

2  These  instructions  may  be  found  in  Cox,  Charles  II.,  pp.  9-11. 

3  Cox,  Charles  II.,  p.   II.     Even  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  the  country  the 
priests'at  this  time  seem  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  impunity.    In  a  letter  written  by 
Oliver  Plunket,  the  R.C.  Primate,  and  dated  the  23rd  of  February,  1671  (2),  it  is 
stated  that  three  priests  sent  to  minister  in  the  Hebrides  by  the  Marquis  of  Antrim 
would  not  consent  to  remain  there  because  they  had  "  good  parishes  in  the  County 
Antrim." — Hill's  Macdonnels  of  Antrim,  p.  345. 

L    2 
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Remonstrance  were  excommunicated.  Deprived  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  by  the  loss  of  their  situations,  they  could  not 
well  avoid  starvation,  except  by  submitting  to  their  spiritual 
dictators.  Those  of  them  who  fled  into  foreign  countries  did 
not  much  better  their  position,  as  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  denounced  as  heretics,  and  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  ostensibly 
directed  to  support  them ;  but  when  they  appealed  to  him 
for  protection  they  could  obtain  no  redress.1  Even  when  the 
Protestant  primate  complained  of  the  harsh  treatment  they 
experienced,  the  Viceroy  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remon- 
strances.2 

It  might  be  said  that  in  matters  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  ;  but,  in  this  case,  such 
an  argument  was  scarcely  relevant,  as  the  question  in  dispute 
related  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  If  any  church,  or  its  representative, 
claims  prerogatives  which  are  subversive  of  civil  freedom,  the 
State  is  clearly  bound  to  interpose,  and  sustain  those  who 
uphold  its  independence.  On  this  occasion,  had  Government 
been  anxious  to  succour  the  Remonstrants,  it  might,  without 
travelling  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate  province,  have 
found  means  to  shelter  them  against  oppression.  But  it  had 
no  desire  to  afford  them  aid.  The  Executive  at  this  time 
gave  grievous  offence  to  the  Irish  Protestants  by  other  pro- 
ceedings which  at  the  present  day  would  be  quite  proper ;  but 
which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  involved  its  open  violation.  In 
various  places  Romanists  wrere  introduced  into  corporate 
towns,  were  permitted  to  become  aldermen  or  common 
councillors,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  the 
peace.3  The  manner  in  which  Peter  Talbot,  the  Roman 


1  The  R.  C.  prelates  were  aware  that  Walsh  would  experience  no  sympathy 
from  Government.      In  June,  1669,  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Meath  could  boast  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Ireland  ;  in  the  preceding  May  it  was  affirmed  in  Rome 
that   "if  the  new  Viceroy  found  Peter  Walsh  in  Ireland  on  his  arrival  he  -mould 
send  him  to  the  scaffold" — MOHAN'S  Memoirs  of  Plunkef,  pp.  4,  25. 

2  Mant,  i.  654;  Leland,  iii.  463. 

3  Sir  Wm.   Petty  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  written  in  1672,  states 
that  "the  number  of  sheriffs  and   sub-sheriffs,   sheriffs'  bailiffs,  high  and  petty 
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Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  suffered  to  deport 
himself,  created  still  greater  dissatisfaction.  This  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  so  recently  been  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  Pope, 
was  expected  by  his  patron  to  employ  all  his  authority  in 
crushing  those  who  had  ventured  to  subscribe  the  Remon- 
strance. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  supervision  of 
his  own  clergy.  He  announced  that  he  had  received  special 
powers  from  the  English  sovereign  :  intermeddled  in  politics  ; 
and  contrived  in  some  cases  even  to  overawe  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.1 The  King,  as  afterwards  appeared,  had  privately 
entered  the  Church  of  Rome  prior  to  the  Restoration  ;  and 
Peter  Talbot  had  been  the  officiating  minister  on  the  occasion 
of  his  admission.2  He  had  subsequently  been  well  received 
at  the  English  Court ;  he  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable 
Irish  family ;  and,  as  he  was  distinguished  by  activity  and 
tact,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  social  influence.  His 
knowledge  of  the  grand  secret  of  the  King's  conversion  in- 
spired him  with  confidence  :  and  led  him  to  pursue  a  course 
on  which  he  would  not  have  otherwise  adventured.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  the  assurance  to  appear  before  the  council 
at  Dublin  in  his  archiepiscopal  vestments — an  act  which 
involved  a  direct  violation  of  the  law — and  yet  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  overlooked  this  public  defiance  of  authority.  On 
another  occasion  he  proposed  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  Irish 
metropolis  with  extraordinary  splendour :  and  applied  to  Sir 
Ellis  Leighton  3  for  the  use  of  some  hangings  and  plate,  which 
formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  castle,  that  they  might 
grace  the  solemnity. .  The  obsequious  secretary  complied 
with  the  request — expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  hope  that 

constables,  are  about  three  thousand  persons,  whereof  not  above  one  tenth  are 
English  or  Protestants" — Tracts,  p.  379.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Romanists 
must  have  had  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  public  offices. 

1  Leland,  iii.  402-3.     In  April,  1762,  we  find  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
Dr.    Brenan,    stating  that  Peter  Talbot  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Talbot,  were 
seeking  to  procure  for  Berkeley    "  a  continuation  in  his  office  of  Viceroy." — 
MORAN'S  Memoirs  of  Plunket,  p.  223. 

2  Carte,  ii.  1 72 ;  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  203. 

3  He  was  brother  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  so  well  known  in  Scotland  after 
the  Restoration.     Ellis  became  a  convert  to  Popery.     He  died  in  1684.     Burnet 
describes  him  as  a  very  immoral  and  worthless  man.    Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  i.  189. 
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high  mass  would  ere  long  be  performed   in   Christ  Church 
Cathedral.1 

These  proceedings  were  soon  well  known  in  the  sister 
island  ;  and,  as  there  was  a  widespread  impression  among 
the  more  earnest  Protestants  of  that  country  that  the  King 
was  under  Popish  influence,  they  created  no  little  uneasiness. 
The  popular  clamour  so  alarmed  the  British  Cabinet  that 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  Lord  Berkeley  from  the 
Viceroyalty,  and  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  his  succes- 
sor.2 When  the  English  Parliament  soon  afterwards  assem- 
bled, it  agreed  to  present  an  address  to  the  throne,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  this  memorial  His  Majesty  was 
requested  to  give  order  that  no  Romanists  should  be  admitted 
as  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  that  country; 
that  all  licences  authorizing  them  to  reside  in  corporate  towns 
should  be  withdrawn  ;  that  all  prelates  and  others  exercising 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope's  warrant  should  be 
commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  that  all  convents  should 
be  dissolved,  and  all  priests  banished.3  The  Court  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  pressure  from  without,  and  to  pursue 
a  somewhat  different  policy  ;  but,  withal,  the  Romish  clergy 
managed,  with  little  difficulty,  to  maintain  their  position  in  a 
land  occupied  so  largely  by  their  own  adherents.4 

1  Leland,  iii.  462-3. 

2  About  this  time  Irish  Protestantism  gained  a  distinguished  convert  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Dr.  Andrew  Sail,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Salamanca.      He  was  of  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family 
and  a  native  of  Cashel.     He  was  led  to  embrace  Protestantism  after  much  careful 
investigation.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  native  tongue,  and  was  employed 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death  in  the  revision  of  Bedell's  Bible.     He 
embraced  Protestantism  in  1674,  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age.     He 
was,  in  1675,  made  Prebendary  of  Swords,  and  afterwards  obtained  other  prefer- 
ments.    His  adoption  of  Protestantism  created  a  great  sensation,  and  led  to  several 
controversial  publications.     He  died  in  1682.      See  Clogy's  Memoirs  of  Bedell, 
p.  125,  note ;  and  Cotton's  fasti,  i.  45. 

3  Leland,  iii.  466. 

4  According  to  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  Ireland  had  in  1672  a  population  of  1,100,000, 
divided  into  800,000  Romanists  and  300,000  Protestants  of  all  denominations. 
But  though  this  estimate  has  been  often  quoted  and  accepted,  its  accuracy  may  be 
fairly  challenged  for  the  following  reasons  : — I.  Petty  admits  that,  in  the  same  year, 
the  English  and  Protestants,  though  confessedly  superior  in  wealth  and  education, 
held  not  rnqre  than  one-tenth  of  the  public  offices.      II.  It  appears,  from  his  own 
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In  1677,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde — who  had  long  been  out  of 
favour  with  his  sovereign — was  re-appointed  Lord  Lieutenant. 
At  this  period  the  Duke  was  by  far  the  most  influential 
statesman  connected  with  Ireland  ;  for  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected, as  well  by  the  Roman  Catholic  as  by  the  Protestant 
nobility.  But,  though  not  indisposed  to  treat  the  adherents 
of  Popery  with  indulgence,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  the 
great  body  of  the  priests.  They  knew  that  he  was  the  patron 
of  Peter  Walsh ;  and  they  believed  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation,  he  had  blighted  their  hopes  of  political 
ascendency.  He  had  not  long  entered  on  his  Irish  administra- 
tion when  the  neighbouring  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  alarms  of  popish  conspiracies  ;  and  several 
wicked  adventurers — among  whom  Titus  Gates  has  acquired 
an  infamous  notoriety — took  advantage  of  this  morbid  con- 


reckoning,  that  in  1652,  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  population  amounted  to 
850,000,  divided  into  700,000  Romanists,  and  150,000  Protestants  of  all  denomi- 
tions.  III.  If  we  take  the  census  first  published  by  Mr.  Hardinge  (see  before, 
p.  127,  note  (2)  ),  and  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Win.  Petty,  as  an  account  of 
the  males  in.  1659,  and  assuming  it  to  represent  the  one-half  of  the  population, 
it  follows  that  in  all  there  were  then  in  the  country  827,968  Irish,  and  only  172,214 
English  and  Scotch.  IV.  Between  1659  and  1672  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  considerable  increase  among  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  as 
many  of  them  in  disgust  left  the  country  and  removed  to  America.  Neither  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  declined  in  numbers,  as  their  circum- 
stances were  in  every  way  improved  after  the  Restoration.  But  if  the  Irish  and 
the  English  and  Scotch  existed  in  the'numbers  indicated  in  1659,  it  would  seem, 
from  Sir  Wm.  Petty's  reckoning,  that,  during  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  Romish 
population  diminished,  whilst  the  Protestants  increased  75  per  cent.  V.  We  knovv 
that  about  this  time  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Leinster,  Munsterand  Connaught,  there 
were  three  Romanists  to  one  Protestant,  whilst  in  rural  districts,  as  Sir  Wm.  Petty 
himself  acknowledges,  the  Romanists  were  as  twenty  to  one  Protestant.  ( Tracts, 
p.  376.  See  also  Moran's  Mem.,  p.  Ixv.)  As  to  the  population  of  Kilkenny  in 
1659,  see  before,  p.  121,  note  (i).  VI.  About  this  very  time  well-informed 
Romanists,  such  as  Talbot,  R.C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  reckoned  that  their  co- 
religionists were  to  the  Protestants  as  six  to  one.  See  a  remarkable  paper  drawn 
up  by  him  in  1671  in  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  p.  291.  ed.  London, 
1692.  VII.  In  the  paper  just  mentioned — a  document  evidently  drawn  up  with 
great  care — Talbot  reckons  the  population  at  that  time  as  1,200,000.  According 
to  another  estimate  it  amounted  to  1,320,000.  See  Hardinge,  Trans,  of  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.  Antiq.,  part  iv.,  p.  327.  We  may  infer,  for  these  reasons, 
that  the  estimate  of  Petty  cannot  be  sustained.  We  would  not  perhaps  greatly 
err  were  we  to  say  that  in  1672  there  were  in  Ireland  not  more  than  250,000 
Protestants,  and  not  less  than  950,000  Romanists. 
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dition  of  the  public  mind  to  concoct  tales  which  produced 
a  prodigious  sensation,  There  were,  no  doubt,  Jesuits  at  this 
time  prepared  to  sanction  any  piece  of  villany  likely  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  Church  ;  and  the  cruel  treatment 
now  experienced  by  the  Protestants  of  France  may  be  traced 
directly  to  their  intrigues  ;  but  the  stories  of  Gates  and  his 
coadjutors  appear  to  have  been  a  tissue  of  fabrications. 
They  obtained,  however,  ready  credence ;  and  led  to  fresh 
inflictions  of  pains  and  penalties  on  Romanists.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that,  at  such  a  juncture,  the  state  of  Ireland  would 
awaken  the  anxiety  of  a  Protestant  Government ;  and  that 
the  laws  against  recusants  would  be  enforced  with  increased 
severity.  The  professors  of  the  obnoxious  creed  were  dis- 
armed ;  and,  as  the  Romish  clergy  were  supposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  tories,  or  banditti  who  infested  several  districts 
of  the  country,  a  proclamation  was  issued  directing  that  any 
popish  priest,  in  any  place  where  murder  or  robbery  was 
committed  by  these  freebooters,  should  be  lodged  in  prison 
and  transported,  unless  within  fourteen  days  the  guilty 
persons  were  killed  or  taken,  or  such  discovery  made  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  justice.1 

The  concoctors  of  the  Popish  Plot  affirmed  that  it  extended 
to  Ireland,  that  men  of  high  consideration  in  this  country 
were  involved  in  it,  and  that  persons  had  been  hired  to 
assassinate  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But,  with  all  his  vigilance, 
and  with  the  best  means  of  procuring  information,  Ormonde 
could  discover  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
dark  design.2  The  evidence  against  the  accused  possessed 
transparent  marks  of  falsehood :  for  some,  who  were  arraigned 
as  chief  conspirators,  were  incapacitated  by  extreme  age  or 
infirmity  from  engaging  in  the  schemes  imputed  to  them ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  depositions  had  been  framed  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  actual  condition.  Peter  Talbot,  the 
Romish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  represented  as  or- 
ganizing insurrection,  now  suffered  from  disease  ;  and  was  in 
such  a  state  of  pain  and  languor  as  to  be  unfit  to  undertake 


Leland,  iii.  475.  2  Ibid.  iii.  477,  4/9. 
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any  ordinary  duty.1  Lord  Mountgarret — denounced  as  a 
dangerous  conspirator — was  eighty  years  of  age,  bedridden, 
and  in  a  state  of  dotage.2  Oliver  Plunket,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  blameless 
morals  and  pacific  temper  ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
produced  against  him,  he  was  a  most  desperate  revolutionist. 
As  a  short  account  of  the  career  of  this  prelate  will  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times,  it  may  be  here  given. 

Plunket,  who  was  of  highly  respectable  parentage,  was  born 
at  Loughcrew  in  Meath  in  1629.  At  an  early  age  he  resolved 
to  become  a  priest ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  receive  a  professional  education.  The  political 
convulsions  of  the  times  long  prevented  his  return  to  his 
native  country ;  but  he  had  meanwhile  attained  literary 
eminence,  so  that  he  found  employment  in  the  Italian  capital 
as  a  professor  of  Theology.  When  appointed  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  in  1669,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life; 
and  the  fact  of  his  advancement  to  the.  Primatial  see  of 
Ireland,  at  so  critical  a  period,  attests  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  When  he  reached  London, 
on  his  way  back  to  his  native  land  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  dignity,  he  was  convinced  that  the  zeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestantism  which  animated  the  English  people 
was  not  promoted  by  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm. 
The  Queen  admitted  him  to  an  audience ;  her  almoner,  the 
Rev.  Father  Howard,  drove  him  about  in  his  carriage  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  the  city  ;  he  was  secretly  lodged  for  ten 
days  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  subsequently  the  King  led  him 
to  expect  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year  out  of  his  own  purse.3 
When  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  found  that  his  Church  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  officials  of  the  Viceregal  Court.  Four  of 
the  principal  personages  connected  with  it  were  Romanists, 
though  making  an  outward  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith.4 
The  new  Primate  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 


1  He  was,  notwithstanding,  imprisoned ;  and  he  died  in  confinement  towards 
the  close  of  1680.     Renehan's  Collections,  p.  226. 

2  Leland,  iii.  474. 

3  Moran's  Memoirs,  pp.  43,  189.  This  pension  was  not  long  paid.     Ibid.f.  102. 

4  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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his  Irish  kinsmen.  "  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,"  says  he,  "  at 
once  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  gave  me  his  carnage.  The 
Earl  of  Fingall,  who  is  my  cousin,  invited  me  to  his  country 
seat.  The  Baron  of  Louth  will  give  me  board  and  lodging  in 

my  own  diocese  as  long  as  I  please There    are  also 

three  other  knights,  who  are  married  to  three  of  my  cousins, 
and  who  vie  with  each  other  in  seeing  which  of  them  shall 
receive  me  into  his  house."1 

Plunket  signalized  himself  as  a  laborious  and  exemplary 
prelate.  He  reports  that,  within  four  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  he  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation  to  nearly 
fifty  thousand  persons.2  He  established  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Romanists  of  his  province,  and  the  tuition  they 
supplied  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant  youths  ; 
but,  though  these  seminaries  were  conducted  by  Jesuits,  even 
the  Viceroy  for  a  time  seemed  disposed  to  give  them  en- 
couragement.3 Plunket  endeavoured  to  correct  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  his  clergy  ;4  and  as  he  was  himself  abstemious, 
his  exertions  seem  to  have  led  to  a  decided  improvement. 
But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  a  zealous  ultra- 
montane ;  for  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  Primacy  by  the 
Pope,  and  he  had  spent  five-and-twenty  years  in  Rome.  He 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  Peter  Walsh ;  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the  whole 
party  of  the  Remonstrants.  Some  of  the  priests  ventured  to 
affirm  that  the  clergy  and  people  should  have  a  voice  in 
ecclesiastical  appointments  ;  and  they  could  easily  show  that 
such  was  the  ancient  order  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but 
Oliver  Plunket  denounced  the  claim  as  an  attempt  to  abridge 
the  papal  prerogative.5  As  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
soon  came  into  collision  with  some  of  the  monks  and  clergy 
within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction;  and  he  gave  deadly 


1  Moran's  Memoirs,  p.  45. 

2  Ibid.  p.  63.     The  exact  number  is  48,655.     Ibid. 

3  Moran,  pp.  99,  101,  102. 

4  Moran,  p.  78.     In  one  of  his  letters  Plunket  makes  the  significant  remark, 
"Give  me  an  Irish  priest  without  this  vice  [drunkenness],  and  he  is  assuredly  a 
saint."    Ibid. 

6  Moran,  pp.  131,  254. 
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offence  by  the  manner  in  which  he  punished  their  irregularities. 
The  success  of  Gates  and  his  coadjutors  in  spreading  alarms 
of  popish  plots  in  England  emboldened  these  dissatisfied 
ecclesiastics1  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  their  metropolitan.  The 
leading  witnesses  against  him  were  two  friars  and  a  priest ; 
they  accused  him  of  high  treason  ;2  and  their  depositions 
were  sufficiently  minute  and  circumstantial.  They  affirmed 
that  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  betray  Ireland  to 
the  French  ;  that  he  had  undertaken  to  raise  an  army  of 
70,000  men  ;  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Carlingford  as  a  proper 
landing-place  for  the  foreign  invader.  In  December,  1679, 
Plunket  was  arrested  and  cornmitted  a  close  prisoner  to 
Dublin  Castle.  It  was  arranged  that  his  trial  was  to  take 
place  in  Dundalk  ;  but,  in  a  town  where  the  Primate  was  well 
known,  the  witnesses  did  not  dare  to  confront  him  even  before 
a  Protestant  jury  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  some 
whose  testimony  was  alleged  to  be  essential,  the  case  was 
postponed.  In  the  end  he  was  removed '  to  England,  and 
tried  at  Westminster.  In  those  days  contrary  winds  often 
caused  great  delays  in  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries ;  the  witnesses  in  his  defence  were  too  late  in  making 
their  appearance ;  the  English  jurors  were  not  aware  of  the 
worthless  character  of  his  accusers ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
rebutting  evidence,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
was  accordingly  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  nth  of  July, 
i68i.3 

Roman  Catholic  writers  often  speak  of  Oliver  Plunket  as 


1  Moran  expressly  states  that  "  the  three  chief  witnesses  who  plotted  the  death  cf 
Dr.  Plunket"  were  "unworthy  ecclesiastics  whose  vicious  career  the  zealous  arch- 
bishop had  long,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  check." — Memoirs,  pp.  305,  298. 
Their  names  were  Murphy,  MacMoyer,  and  Duffy. 

2  Edmund  Murphy — who  had  been  parish  priest  of  Killevy,  and  who  lived  in 
the  Fews  near  Newry,  but  who  had  been  degraded — was  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  against  Plunket.     Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Archao- 
logical  Society,  vol.  vi.,  new  series,   1867,  pp.   57,   62,  63.      This  Murphy  was 
brother  to  the  famous  tory  or  robber  of  that  day,  named  Cormac  O'Murphy, 
who  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  gang  of  which  the  notorious  Redmond 
O'Hanlon  was  the  leader.     Ibid.  p.  57.     These  two  freebooters  at  length  parted 
company  and  became  deadly  foes.     Ibid.  p.  58. 

3  Moran's  Memoirs,  p.  347. 
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dying  a  martyr  for  his  religion  ;  but  this  view  of  his  career 
is  obviously  not  sustained  by  the  facts  of  his  history.  His  lot 
was  cast  in  evil  times ;  and  his  position,  as  Roman  Catholic 
Primate,  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  persecution.  The 
encouragement  he  at  first  received  from  the  Irish  Viceroy  was 
soon  withdrawn  ;  and,  to  avoid  apprehension,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  a  secluded  district  where,  for  months,  he  had  no 
better  accommodation  than  what  was  furnished  by  a  miserable 
hovel.  But  he  died  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy  concocted 
by  some  of  his  own  clergy.  He  was  accused,  not  of  profess- 
ing Popery,  but  of  being  deeply  implicated  in  treasonable 
designs  : l  and  such  a  charge,  even  at  the  present  day,  if  pro- 
perly substantiated,  would  involve  the  punishment  of  death. 
In  the  case  of  Plunket  the  accusation  had  not  even  the 
semblance  of  probability.  The  man  whose  whole  official 
income  did  not  much  exceed  £60  a  year,  was  certainly  not  in 
a  position  to  raise  an  army  of  70,000  soldiers.  At  the  time, 
Englishmen  were  disposed  to  believe  any  tale,  no  matter  how 
extraordinary,  which  was  damaging  to  Romanism  ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope  and  his  minions,  wherever  they  had 
power,  had  given  them  ample  cause  for  suspicion  ;  and  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Jesuits  had  contributed  to  foment  their 
prejudices ;  but  Plunket  was  condemned,  not  because  he  was 
a  Romish  dignitary,  but  because  he  was  believed  to  be  an 


1  It  is  evident  that  Plunket  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  a  number  of  his  own 
clergy  ;  and  that  many  of  them  sympathized  with  Murphy,  MacMoyer,  and  Duffy. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  the  Propaganda  from  Dr.  Cusack,  a  contemporary  R.C.  bishop, 
dated  January,  1682,  the  writer  says: — "The  murderers  of  our  most  illustrious 
Oliver  of  Armagh  ....  whose  fault  was  that  he  reprehended  the  faults  of  the 
•wicked  ....  now  add  iniquity  to  iniquity,  and  seek  by  new  warrants  to  procure 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  ....  How  many  amongst  the  clergy  will  the 
impunity  of  these,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  law,  cause  to  be  promoted,  not 
through  any  merit  of  their  piety,  but  through  fear  of  their  own  subjects.  .  .  . 
Since  those  from  Ulster,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome,  destroyed  the 
archbishop  in  effigy,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  reality  in  London  ;  and  as  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Ulster  now  receive  these  parricides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  crime  is  not 
so  personal  that  only  the  immediate  actors  in  it  should  receive  punishment"  See 
the  letter  in  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  vol.  ii.  133,  134,  135.  These  letters 
present  a  startling  view  of  the  deep  depravity  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ulster  at  this  period. 
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Irish  traitor.     His  accusers  were  members  of  his  own  Church,1 
goaded  on  by  avarice  and  malignity. 

Oliver  Plunket  was  far  superior,  in  almost  every  way,  to 
his  episcopal  brethren.  He  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education  ;  and,  during  his  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  must  have  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  general  information.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
priests  throughout  his  province  "of  Armagh  presented  a  beggarly 
array  of  vice  and  ignorance.  The  very  fact  that  a  diabolical 
conspiracy,  hatched  against  him  by  a  number  of  his  own 
clergy,  was  not  defeated  by  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  others  of 
a  higher  character,  does  not  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
ecclesiastics  under  his  supervision.  As  a  body,  the  Irish 
priests  of  this  period  had  a  very  limited  amount  of  education. 
A  few  who  aspired  to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  digni- 
ties, went  abroad,  and  studied  for  years  at  foreign  seminaries ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy  had  merely  as  much 
training  as  fitted  them  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  An  intel- 
ligent Englishman,  who  now  spent  many  years  in  Ireland, 
and  who  had  good  opportunities  of  estimating  their  character 
all  over  the  country,  has  left  behind  him  a  somewhat  curious 
account  of  them.  "The  priests,"  says  Sir  William  Petty, 
"are  chosen  for  the  most  part  out  of  old  Irish  gentry,  and 
thereby  influence  the  people,  as  well  by  their  interest  as  their 
office.  Their  preaching  seems  rather  bugbearing  of  their 
flocks  with  dreadful  stories,  than  persuading  them  by  reason 
or  the  Scriptures.  -They  have  an  incredible  opinion  of  the 
Pope  and  his  sanctity,  [and]  of  the  happiness  of  those  who 
can  obtain  his  blessing  at  the  third  or  fourth  hand.  .  .  .  The 
common  priests  have  few  of  them  been  out  of  Ireland." 2  He 
adds  that  they  "are  of  small  learning,  but  are  thought  by 
their  flocks  to  have  much,  because  they  can  speak  Latin  more 
or  less,  and  can  often  outtalk  in  Latin  those  that  dispute  with 
them."  3  The  account  given  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 

1  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Plunket,  MacMoyer  and  Duffy,   two  of  the 
principal  witnesses,  were  declared  "apostates,  excommunicated,  and  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  bosom  of  religion  and  of  holy  church." — MORAN,  p.  306.     MacMoyer 
is  described  by  Moran  as  "the  originator  of  that  wicked  conspiracy."  Ibid.  p.  298. 

2  Tracts,  pp.  363-4.  3  Ibid.  p.  363. 
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this  period  by  the  same  witness  is  not  less  noteworthy.  "  They 
make,"  says  he,  "  little  esteem  of  an  oath  upon  a  Protestant 
Bible  ;  but  will  more  devoutly  take  up  a  stone  and  swear 
upon  it,  calling  it  a  book,  than  by  the  said  book  of  books,  the 
Bible.1  But  of  all  oaths,  they  think  themselves  as  much  at 
liberty  to  take  a  land-oath,  as  they  call  it, — which  is  an  oath 
to  prove  a  forged  deed,  a  possession,  livery  or  seisin,  payment 
of  rents,  &c.,  in  order  to  recover  for  their  countrymen  the 
lands  which  they  had  forfeited.  .  .  .  They  do  not  much  fear 
death,  if  it  be  upon  a  tree,  unto  which,  or  the  gallows,  they 
will  go  upon  their  knees  from  the  place  they  can  first  see  it. 
They  confess  nothing  at  their  executions,  though  never  so 
guilty.  In  brief,  there  is  much  superstition  among  them,  but 
formerly  much  more  than  is  now  ;  forasmuch  as  by  the  con- 
versation of  Protestants,  they  become  ashamed  of  their 
ridiculous  practices." 2 

During  the  war  which  commenced  with  the  Irish  massacre, 
many  of  the  established  churches  were  ruined  ; 3  and,  thirty 
years  after  the  .termination  of  the  struggle,  little  appears  to 
have  been  done  for  their  restoration.  About  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  not  more  than  one  in  seven  of  these 
edifices,  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  was  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  celebration  of  worship.4  This  fact  supplies  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  apathy  of  the  clergy ;  for  had  either  the 


1  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Petty  as  an  infidel. 
Such  passages  prove  that  the  imputation  is  groundless.     In  his  last  will  he  declares 
his  faith  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.     See  a  copy  of  his  will 
prefixed  to  his  Tracts,  p.  xii.-xiii.     Dublin,  1769. 

2  Tracts,  pp.  364-5. 

3  Dr.  Mant  has  quoted  a  passage  from  a  sermon  by  Dean  Swift  in  which  the 
ruin  of  the  churches  is  absurdly  ascribed  to  "  Puritan  zeal." — Mant.  i.   668. 
Mant,  with  equal  absurdity,  endorses'the  statement.      It  was  certainly  no  part  of 
the  policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  pull  down  churches.     The  ruin  of  the  churches, 
as  Mant  should  have  known,  commenced  with  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  was  the 
work  of  the  Romanists.      Thus  the  Remonstrance   "  of  the  poor,  despoiled  and 
distressed  [Protestant]   ministers  of  the   Gospel  in   Ireland,"  presented  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  in  March,  1642,  complains  of  the  Papists  "breaking  into 
churches,  burning  pulpits,  pews,   and   all  belonging  thereunto."      See  Somers' 
Tracts,  vol.  v.,  p.   578.     The;  destruction  was  then  only  beginning.     See  also 
Cotton's  Fasti,  iv.  127,  note. 

4  Mant,  i.  664. 
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bishops  or  rectors  been  at  all  worthy  of  their  position,  they 
would  have  made  some  effective  efforts  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tions. Whilst  there  were  at  this  time  in  Ireland  perhaps 
3,000  Popish  priests,1  there  were  not  in  all — curates  included 
— more  than  500  ministers  of  the  Establishment.2  Three  or 
four,  and  sometimes  nine,  parishes  were  grouped  together  to 
make  up  what  was  called  "  a  living ; "  3  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  clergyman  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a 
people  scattered  over  so  large  a  district,  Protestantism  died 
out  in  many  places  where  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
dispensation  of  its  ordinances.  In  1681  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Irish — consisting  of  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  copies — was  published  ; 4  but  the  Church  was 
indebted  for  this  service  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  a  pious 
layman — the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.5  Four  years  after- 
wards Bedell's  Irish  Bible  issued  from  the  press.  The  same 
Christian  patriot  who  had  reprinted  the  Irish  Testament  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  expense  of  this  first  edition  of  the 
whole  scriptures  in  the  native  language.6  An  excellent  Irish 

1  Peter   Walsh  states   that   in   1665  there  were  in  Ireland  of  secular  priests 
" betwixt  a  thousand  and  eleven  hundred."     "But,"  he  adds,   "now  in  1672  I 
doubt  not  they  are  well  nigh  so  many  more  by  reason  of  the  indiscreet  laying  [on] 
of  hands  ever  since  1666." — Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  p.  576.     In  this  enumera- 
tion the  regulars  are  not  included.      Sir  Wm.  Petty  reckoned  the  Romish  clergy 
in  Ireland  in  1672  as  3,500  in  all.     Tracts,  p.  327. 

2  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  says  that  "the  parsons, 
vicars  and  curates  for  the  Protestant  religion,  are  in  all  Ireland  at  this  day  [1672] 
near  five  hundred." — Tracts',  p.  326.  3  Mant,  i.  665. 

4  Anderson's  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,  p.  43.      According  to  Dr.  Monck 
Mason  only  500  copies  were  printed.     Life  of  Bedell,  p.  301. 

5  Mant,  i.  669.     Robert  Boyle  was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork.     He  was  distinguished  for  his  philosophical  attainments  as  well  as 
for  his  eminent  piety.      His  works  are  numerous.      He  was  born  at  Lismore  in 
County  Waterford  ;  and  died  in  December,  1691,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

6  This  Bible  wanted  the  Apocrypha.     Ecc.   Hist.  Soc.   Publications.     Book  oj 
Common  Prayer  for  Ireland,  i.     Introd.  xiii.,  note.     London,  1849.     This  was 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  this  truly  illustrious  Irishman  promoted  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.     "  He  had,  at  his  own  charge,  caused  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated  into  the  Malayan  tongue,  and  printed ;  he  had 
contributed  largely  to  impressions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Turkish,  and  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language."      Dr.  Monck  Mason's  Life  of  Bedell,  p.  299. 
He  also  largely  contributed  to  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  language  of  the  American  Indians,  by  John  Elliot,  their  apostle. 
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scholar,  named  Higgins,  who  revised  the  translation  before  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  is  said  to  have  been 
himself  a  convert  from  Romanism.  Mr.  Higgins  was  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  settled  in  a  parish  in  Tipperary,  where  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  people 
to  Protestantism.1 

Charles  II.  during  his  whole  reign  was  at  heart  a  papist, 
though  he  did  not  venture  to  avow  his  convictions  ;  but,  when 
he  came  to  die,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  received  absolution 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  prince,  at  once  so  hypocritical  and  so  licentious,  would 
have  any  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish  Protestantism  ; 
and,  in  his  time,  some  of  the  most  unworthy  bishops  of  the 
seventeenth  century  received  their  appointments.  In  1672 
Thomas  Racket,  who  had  at  one  period  been  his  chaplain,2 
was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  and,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
continued  to  receive  immense  injury  from  that  wretched 
prelate.3  Simon  Digby,  who  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Limerick  in  1679,  seems  to  have  owed  his  promotion  to  very 
equivocarpatronage.  "  He  was,"  says  a  brother  prelate,  "  a 
great  master  of  painting  in  little  water  colours,  and  by  that 
greatly  recommended  himself  to  men  in  power  and  ladies; 
and  so  was  early  made  a  bishop."4  Though  Digby  wore  an 
Irish  mitre  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  he  generally  lived  out 
of  his  diocese.5  Many  of  the  rich  rectors  were  equally 
negligent.  "  The  state  of  the  Church,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  in  May,  1686,  "is  very  miserable; 
most  of  the  fabrics  are  in  ruins  ;  very  few  of  the  clergy  reside 

on  their  cures,  but  employ  pitiful  curates I  find  it 

an  ordinary  thing  for  a  minister  to  have  five  or  six  cures  of 
souls,  and  to  get  them   supplied   by  those  who  will   do   it 


1  Mant,  i.  670-1.  "  Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  208. 

3  See  afterwards. 

4  Letter  of  Archbishop  King  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dated  April  I2th,  1720.  See 
Mant,  ii.  366. 

5  In  1691  Digby  was  removed  to  Elphin.      He  died  in  1720.      Cotton's  Fasti, 
iv.  128. 
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cheapest.  Some  hold  five  or  six  ecclesiastical  preferments 
worth  £900  a  year,  get  them  all  served  for  £150  a  year,  and 
preach  themselves  perhaps  once  a  year.  When  I  discourse 
with  my  lord  bishops  on  these  things,  I  confess  I  have  not 
satisfactory  answers." l 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  was  made  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  militia — from  which  popish  recusants  had  been 
hitherto  carefully  excluded — was  disarmed  ;  and  Colonel 
Talbot — an  unscrupulous  Romanist,2  about  this  time  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel — was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  empowered  to  re- 
model every  regiment  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  even  the 
Viceroy  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 
Protestant  officers  were  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
the  adherents  of  Popery :  the  same  system  of  substitution  was 
applied  to  the  whole  army;  and,  in  a  short  time,  almost  all 
the  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  their  superiors,  belonged  to 
the  communion  of  Rome.  Men  who,  in  point  of  character 
and  education,  were  totally  unfit  for  the  position,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  commission  of  the  peace — simply  because  they 
happened  to  be  zealous  Romanists  ;  and  persons  of  this 
description  were  thrust  in  large  numbers  into  all  the  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  island.  Early  in  the  reign  of  James, 
Lord  Clarendon  was  selected  as  Irish  Viceroy ;  but,  though 
disposed  to  be  very  obsequious,  he  was  not  considered,  by  the 
popish  party,  sufficiently  accommodating.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned  to  England  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy,  as  well  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army. 

These   proceedings  filled  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 


1  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dated  May  25,  1686.     See  Froude's 
English  in  Ireland,  i.  158. 

2  Lord  Macaulay  stages  in  his  History  of  England  (ii.  302.     London,   1858) 
that  the  Talbots  "took  part  with  the  Celts  in  the  Rebellion  of  1641."     This  is 
apparently  a  mistake,  as  the  Talbots  of  Malahide  did  not  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection.    See  an  article  on  "Richard  Talbot  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tyrconnel "  in 
the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  vol.  v.,  p.  274.     The  writer  of  that  article  but 
feebly  meets  the  weighty  charges  adduced  by  Macaulay.  against  Tyrconnel. 

VOL.  IT.  M 
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faith  with  consternation ;  and,  when  Lord  Clarendon  took  his 
departure  from  the  Irish  shores,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Pro- 
testant families  of  Dublin  are  said  to  have  left  the  country 
along  with  him.1  Nor  was  it  extraordinary  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  the  island.  They  could  expect 
protection  for  neither  life  nor  property,  as  the  vilest  men  were 
raised  to  power.  Tyrconnel  the  Viceroy  was  a  worthless 
profligate,  without  principle  and  without  decency  ;  and  he 
selected  agents  as  unscrupulous  as  himself  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  tyranny.  Sir  Alexander  Fitton — a  man  con- 
victed of  forgery — had  recently  professed  himself  a  Romanist ; 
and  this  most  suspicious  convert  was  suddenly  promoted  to 
the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.2  Thomas  Nugent — 
a  person  notoriously  ignorant  of  his  profession — was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;3  and  Stephen  Rice — 
infamous  at  the  Inns  of  Court  as  a  gamester  and  a  cheat — 
was  constituted  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.4  In  other 
appointments  Tyrconnel  evinced  as  little  respect  for  propriety. 
In  a  northern  city  an  individual  who  had  been  condemned  to 
the  gallows  was  nominated  Chief  Magistrate.5  One  Turiogh 
O'Donnelly,  who  served  for  no  less  than  two  years  as  High 
Sheriff  of  Tyrone,  was  not  even  a  freeholder  of  the  county ; 
and,  when  his  term  of  office  was  about  to  expire,  he  was 
obliged  to  enlist  as  a  foot-soldier  to  escape  imprisonment  for 
debt.6  Converts  to  Popery  were  specially  favoured.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  persons  of  mean  condition,  who  now  re- 
linquished Protestantism,  were  immediately  advanced  to  the 


1  Leland,  iii.  502. 

*  Ibid.  iii.   503  :  King's  State   of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,   pp.    28,    29,    65. 
Fourth  edition.     London,  1692. 

3  King.  P-  68.     Macaulay  speaks  of  Nugent  as  a  "  personification  of  all  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  English  Celt  then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Popish  Cz\L"—Hist.  of  England,  iii.  167. 

4  King,  p.  70. 

5  Leland,  iii.  504, 

6  King.  pp.  84,  85.     Roman  Catholic  writers  admit  the  recklessness  of  Tyrcon- 
nel's  government.     Thus  Mr.  O'Conor  says  that  he  "  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
sheriffs  and  lord  lieutenants  for  almost  every  county  in  Ireland,  many  of  them 
paupers,  without  birth,  education,  or  property."—  The  Irish  Brigades,  p.   166. 
Dublin,  1855. 
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rank  of  captains  in  the  army.1  These  perverts  evinced  by 
their  subsequent  conduct  that  they  belonged  to  the  basest 
class  of  time-servers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Church  would  obtain  any  favour  from  James  or  his 
bigoted  Viceroy.  The  clergy  often  lost  their  tithes  because 
the  sheriffs  refused  to  execute  writs  for  their  recovery  ;  and  it 
was  vain  to  appeal  for  redress  to  courts  of  law — as  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  under  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel,  were 
prepared  to  connive  at  these  delinquencies.  Many  buildings 
long  used  for  Protestant  worship,  and  held  by  a  parliamentary 
title,  were  openly  seized  by  the  priests,  on  the  unfounded  plea 
that  they  stood  on  ground  belonging  to  Roman  Catholic 
proprietors.2  The  archbishopric  of  Cashel  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Clonfert,  Elphin,  and  Clogher — now  vacant — were  per- 
mitted to  remain  so  till  James  ended  his  reign  ;  and  their 
revenues  were  meanwhile  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.3  When  episcopal  incumbents  em- 
braced the  religion  of  the  King,  James  insisted  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  bene- 
fices.4 He  attempted  to  gag  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant 
faith  by  prohibiting  the  episcopal  clergy  from  discussing 
controversial  topics  in  the  pulpit;5  but  it  does  not  appear 


1  King,  p.  32.      An  attempt  was  made  to  weaken  the  impression  produced  by 
the  publication  of  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  under  the  late  King 
James's  Government.      The  reply  is  entitled  An  Answer  to  a  Book  intituled  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  &c.      It  appeared  in  London  in  1692  ;  and, 
though  anonymous,  it  was  well  known  that  the  author  was  Charles  Leslie — the 
famous  non-juror,  a  man  of  very  superior  talent.     Every  one  who  reads  this  work 
must  feel  that  Leslie  does  not  even  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  mass  of  facts 
adduced  by  King.     He  produces  a  number  of  excellent  arguments  ad  hominem, 
and  convicts  King  of  great  inconsistency :    as  he  had  not  long  before  been  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.      He  also  endeavours  to 
excite  odium  against  King  William  for  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
clergy  ;  but  he  scarcely  ventures  to  defend  the  misgovernment  of  Tyrconnel. 

2  Mant,  i.  689.  3  Ibid.  i.  690. 

4  King,  p.  231.      The  most  noted  of  these  converts  was  Peter  Manby,  Dean  of 
Derry,  who  wrote  a  tract  in  vindication  of  his  apostasy,  which  was  answered  by 
King.     Dr.  Mant  states  that  there  were  only  two  apostates  among  the  clergy,  but 
he  has  himself  named  a  third.     Mant,  i.  692,  693. 

5  Mant,  i.  691. 

M   2 
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that  he  imposed  a  similar  restriction  on  the  champions  of 
Romanism.1  Vacant  parishes — where  the  patronage  belonged 
to  the  Crown — were  either  left  without  a  Protestant  ministry, 
or  supplied  by  men  who  reflected  discredit  on  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.2 

Nor  were  these  the  only  expedients  employed  by  this 
unworthy  sovereign  to  promote  the  interests  of  Romanism 
in  Ireland.  Funds  intended  to  provide  a  sound  Protestant 
education  were  employed  in  supporting  popish  seminaries ; 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  a  teacher  who  had  conducted 
with  great  efficiency  a  school  founded  at  Kilkenny  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  driven  from  the  place ;  and  the  build- 
ing converted  into  a  military  hospital.3  A  Jesuits'  school  was 
established  in  the  same  town  ;  and  a  charter  provided  for  a 
college.  The  University  of  Dublin  did  not  escape  the  in- 
jurious interference  of  the  Government.  Even  during  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  King's  mandate, 
addressed  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  required  them  to  admit 
a  Romanist,  named  Green,  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Irish 
language  with  all  its  emoluments  and  arrears  of  salary ; 4 
but,  as  no  such  office  existed,5  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 
At  a  subsequent  period  James  proposed  completely  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  College,  and  to  fill  the  Fellowships 
with  the  adherents  of  his  own  religion.6 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  infatuated  monarch  and  his 
agents  indicated  a  determination  to  root  Protestantism  out 


1  At  this  time  the  popish  priests  and  friars  in  the  city  of  Dublin  amounted  to 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  though  the  place  had  not  then  one-third  of  its  present 
population.     King,  p.  138.     With  all  this  array  of  clergy,  Dublin  was  a  very  den 
of  iniquity.     There  were  about  fourteen  chapels  and  convents  built  at  this  time  in 
the  metropolis.     Ibid. 

2  Mant,  i.  691.     Bishops  also  were  prevented  from  exercising  discipline  on 
scandalous  clergymen.     King,  pp.  230,  231. 

3  Mant,  i.  689.  4  Leland,  iii.  504-5. 

5  In  1680,  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  then  Provost,  engaged  teachers  of  Irish  at  his 
own  expense,  and  about  eighty  students  joined  their  classes.  Publications  of  Ecc. 
Hist.  Society.  Book  oj  Common  Prayer  for  Ireland,  i.,  Introd.  xiv.,  note.  This 
may  have  led  persons  outside  the  College  to  infer  that  there  was  an  endowment 
for  a  Professor  of  Irish.  6  Mant,  i.  689. 
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of  Ireland.  Its  professors  were  suddenly  disarmed,  and 
deprived  of  all  political  power.  Lawyers  were  employed  to 
discover  defects  in  the  title-deeds  of  their  lands ;  they  were 
exposed  to  countless  annoyances  and  hardships;  popish 
magistrates  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints  ;  and  even 
the  tories  or  robbers,  who  infested  the  country,  were  per- 
mitted to  spoil  them  with  impunity.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
many  of  them  in  the  north,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  fled  from  a 
land  in  which  they  met  with  such  discouragement.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ireland  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comparative  prosperity ;  but  before  the  close  of  his 
wretched  rule,  it  presented  a  quite  different  aspect.  Its  trade 
was  injured ;  its  fountains  of  justice  were  polluted  ;  and  its 
whole  social  machinery  was  disorganized.  Even  the  public 
revenue  declined  with  such  rapidity  as  to  alarm  the  best 
friends  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  Romish  prelates  were  busily  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  impart  increased  vigour  to  their  ecclesiastical 
machinery.  Talbot,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  died  in  prison  in  1680,  was  succeeded,  after  a 
vacancy  of  a  few  years,  by  Patrick  Russell.  This  prelate 
filled  the  Primatial  chair  of  Leinster  from  1683  to  1692  ;  and 
during  his  official  career  witnessed  some  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  For  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  Romanism  was  virtually  restored  to  its  ancient  supre- 
macy. Russell  held  two  Provincial,  and  three  Diocesan 
Synods.  Some  of  the  canons  promulgated  at  these  meetings 
are  curious  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Every 
priest  who  had  the  care  of  souls  for  five  years  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  was  "to  present  to  it  a  silver  chalice  and  pixis  ;  and 
in  case  he  had  spent  ten  years  on  its  mission,"  he  must  give, 
"  in  addition,  a  missal  and  a  set  of  appropriate  ornaments  for 
the  altar."  l  "  Piping  and  dancing  "  were  forbidden  "on  Sun- 
days 2  and  festivals  throughout  the  year  until  after  vespers,  or 


1  Meagher's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  his  Grace  the  Most  Reverend 
Daniel  Murray,  p.  125.     Dublin,  1853. 

2  In  the  old   Irish  church  the  regulations  relative  to  the   observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  were  much  more  stringent.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  66,  note  (i). 
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three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  l  "  Without  his  bishop's  express 
permission,  no  priest  was  to  attempt  to  wear  false  hair,  com- 
monly called  a  periwig ;  "  2  neither  was  he  to  go  bail  for  any- 
one in  any  sum  exceeding  forty  shillings.3  On  fast  days 
the  use  of  fish  was  prohibited  ;  but,  should  the  rosary  be 
recited  once  in  each  week  of  Lent,  the  restriction  need  not  be 
observed.4  The  priests  were  required  to  exert  themselves 
"to  eradicate  the  scandals  of  immodest  singing  and  acting  at 
wakes."5  But  the  Revolution  gave  a  rude  shock  to  Irish 
Romanism  ;  and  no  Popish  Provincial  Synods  again  as- 
sembled in  the  country  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  of  1829.  In  addition  to  his  other  emoluments, 
Archbishop  Russell  received  from  James  a  pension  of  £200 
per  annum.6  On  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  he  fled  to 
Paris.7  When  he  ventured  to  return  to  Ireland  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned.  He  died  in  July,  1692,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  a  coffin-plate,  dug  up  some  years  ago 
in  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  old  church  of  Lusk,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  bears  his  epitaph.8 

When  James  arrived  in  Ireland  from  France — where  he 
fled  on  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England — 
the  country  was  sadly  torn  by  political  convulsions.  At  first 
he  professed  his  willingness  to  protect  the  Protestants ;  but 
it  was  very  soon  obvious  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
measures  of  the  utmost  rigour.  A  parliament  assembled  by 
him  in  Dublin,  and  'composed  almost  exclusively  of  Roman- 
ists, repealed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  ;  and 
thus,  at  one  stroke,  deprived  the  existing  owners  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.9  The  parties 

1  Meagher's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  his  Grace  the  Most  Reverend 
Daniel  Murray,  p.  125.*     Dublin,  1853. 

2  Ibid.  p.  126.*  3  Ibid.  p.  127.*  4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  p.    124.*     *  The  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  adopted  and 
enforced  by  Archbishop  Russell  at  this  time.     See  evidence  of  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  in  the  O'Keeffe  case.     Kirkpatrick's  Report,  p.  473. 

6  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  231. 

7  D' Alton's  Memoirs  of  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  456. 

8  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  234. 

9  In  the  second  Parliament  of  William,  all  the  attainders  and  other  acts  of  this 
Parliament  were  declared  void. 
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most  interested  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  their  claims; 
and  the  conduct  of  James,  in  consenting  to  their  spoliation, 
was  all  the  more  unwarrantable,  as  he  had  again  and  again 
solemnly  signified  his  determination  to  uphold  the  arrange- 
ments now  so  summarily  overturned.1  By  another  Act  of 
this  Parliament,  upwards  of  2,400  persons — including  peers, 
baronets,  knights,  clergy,  gentry,  and  yeomanry — were  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  unless 
they  surrendered  within  certain  assigned  periods.2  Some  of 
those  proscribed  had,  no  doubt,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  others  had  merely  left  the  island,  and  had  not  returned 
in  obedience  to  a  royal  proclamation.  It  was  provided  that 
the  property  even  of  such  as  were  detained  abroad  by  sick- 
ness should  be  seized  by  the  King ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
restored  until  the  parties  proved  their  innocence.  A  clause 
inserted  in  the  Act  prevented  the  monarch  himself  from 
exercising  the  power  of  pardoning  after  the  first  day  of  the 
following  November.  The  individuals  thus  proscribed  had  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  making  a  defence.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  were  studiously  concealed  ; 3  and  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution,  many  would  have  been  hopelessly 
ruined  before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Another  Act 
made  over  to  the  Romish  clergy  all  the  tithes  and  eccle- 
siastical dues  payable  by  members  of  their  own  communion.4 
At  this  trying  crisis  the  Protestants  suffered  severely  all 
throughout  Ireland.  The  Regium  Donum,  granted  in  1672 
by  Charles  II.,  was  now  withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Ulster.  Many  of  their  adherents  were  driven 
from  the  country :  some  emigrated  to  America ;  not  a  few 
of  them  fled  to  Scotland  ;  and  others  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Derry.  That  city  sustained  for  months  all  the 
horrors  of  a  siege ;  and  the  Presbyterians  formed  the  great 


1  It  is  said  that  Dopping,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  instigation  of 
James,  spoke  againstthe  Bill.     Liber  Munerum  Hibernice,  i.,  part  i.,  87.    James 
hoped  thus  to  avoid  the  odium  of  the  measure. 

2  Leland,  iii.  538-9. 

3  King,  p.  207.     "The  Act  was  concealed  and  no  Protestant  for  any  money 
permitted  to  see  it,  much  less  take  a  copy  of  it,  till  the  time  limited  for  pardons 
was  passed  at  least  four  months." — Ibid.  *  Leland,  iii.  539-40. 
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body  of  its  defenders.  The  Episcopal  clergy  in  many  dis- 
tricts were  threatened  with  starvation  j1  and  often  actually 
endured  fearful  privations.  Their  places  of  worship  were 
wrested  from  them  by  the  popish  clergy ;  and  the  authority 
of  James  did  not  avail  to  procure  their  restoration.  As  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  increased,  old  cannon,  bells, 
and  pewter  were  melted  down  to  be  converted  into  coin  ; 2 
and  all  classes,  to  their  own  ruin,  were  compelled  to  receive 
this  worthless  currency.  The  Protestants  in  Dublin  were 
watched  with  extreme  jealousy.  Attendance  on  their  worship 
was  virtually  forbidden  ;  as  an  order  was  issued,  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  proclaiming  that  not 
more  than  five  of  them  should  meet  together,  even  in 
churches,  on  pain  of  death.3  So  intent  was  the  senseless 
monarch  on  making  Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  Kingdom, 
that,  immediately  before  his  last  struggle  for  the  crown,  he 
was  employed  in  establishing  a  Benedictine  nunnery  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  supplying  the  diocese  of  Meath  with  popish 
incumbents.4 

But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  5  at  once  changed  the  aspect  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  With  the  defeat  of  James,  the  hopes  of 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency  passed  away  ;  and  Protestantism 
forthwith  assumed  the  position  it  had  previously  occupied. 


1  King  states  that,  when  many  episcopal  clergymen  had  nothing  left  to  live 
on,  their  Protestant  neighbours  aided  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,   "and 
made  no  distinction  of  sects — many  Dissenters  of  all  sorts,  except  Quakers,  con- 
tributing liberally  to  this  good  end,  which,"  says  he,  "  ought  to  be  remembered 
to  their  honour." — State  of  the  Protestants,  p.  260. 

2  "Three-penny-worth  of  metal  would  make  ten  pounds  sterling.  .  .  .  Just 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  copper  and  brass  money  failing  ....  stamps 
and  inscriptions  were  put  upon  pieces  of  pewter  :  which  were  intended  to  be  sent 
abroad  ....  and  a  proclamation  was  ready  for  that  purpose  :  but  King  William 
came  sooner  to   Dublin   than   was  expected,    and  thereupon  that  project  was 
dropped." — NICHOLSON'S  Irish  Historical  Library,  p.  172. 

3  Leland,  iii.  544-5. 

4  Ibid.  iii.  545.  5  ju]y  Ist  (oid  style), 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM     THE    BATTLE     OF    THE   BOYNE   TO    THE     DEATH     OF 
WILLIAM  III.       A.D.    1690  TO   A.D.    I/O2. 

THE  eighteen  months  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  were  spent  in  deep  anxiety  by  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  The  hardships  they  experienced  were  aggravated  by 
division  among  themselves ;  for  a  large  number  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  had  so  long  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  disown  the 
government  of  James.  Until  his  fortunes  became  desperate, 
they  continued  to  pray  for  his  success  j1  and  even  to  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  those  who  resisted  his  authority. 
Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Derry,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  ap- 
prentice boys  of  that  city  from  closing  the  gates  against  his 
troops  :  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal 
for  his  service,  was  desirous  to  accompany  him  to  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  :2  and,  long  after  William  and  Mary  were  ac- 
knowledged as  King  and  Queen  of  England,  several  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  prelates  sat  in  the  Parliament  convened  in 
Dublin  by  the  dethroned  sovereign.3  Two  members  of  their 

1  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  409. 

2  Leslie's  Answer  to  King,  pp.   103,  109.      The  same  prelate  was  one  of  the 
lords  spiritual  who,   on  the  loth  of  May,  1689,  joined  in  an  address  to  James 
expressing  abhorrence  of  "the  unnatural  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  treason  of  those  who  joined  with  him  in  England  and  Ireland,"  and  professing 
"  to  King  James,  with  tongue  and  heart,  that  they  will  ever  assert  his  rights  to  his 
crown,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  against  the  said  usurper  and  his  adherents." — 
Ibid.  p.  103. 

3  At  this  time  several  sees  were  vacant,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bishops  had 
left  the  country  ;  but  Dopping  of  Meath,  Otway  of  Ossory,  Digby  of  Limerick, 
and  Wetenhall  of  Cork  and  Ross,  were  in  attendance.  Mant,  i.  699,  706. 
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hierarchy  persisted  to  the  last  in  following  the  example  of  the 
non-jurors  in  England,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  Government.1 

But  though  at  this  critical  period  so  many  of  the  established 
clergy  pursued  a  very  equivocal  course,2  most  of  them  were 
ready,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  to  claim  the  rewards  of  the  con- 
querors. Nowhere  was  this  spirit  exhibited  more  offensively 
than  in  Derry.  Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  defenders  of 
that  city  were  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians;  and  their  co-reli- 
gionist, Colonel  Adam  Murray,3  was  unquestionably  the  hero 
of  the  siege  ;  but  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man who  had  contrived  to  worm  himself  into  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Governor,  and  who  had  more  than  once  betrayed 
a  disposition  to  capitulate,  published  a  pamphlet  immediately 
after  the  place  obtained  relief,  in  which  he  appropriated  al- 
most exclusively  to  himself  the  credit  of  its  successful  resist- 
ance.4 Walker — who  was  a  most  plausible  character — -for  a 
time  enjoyed  immense  popularity.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Derry  ;5  and  the  English  Universities  joined  with  the 
English  monarch  in  loading  him  with  honours.  But,  as  he 
became  better  known,  his  reputation  declined  :  and,  when  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  King  William  is  said  to 
have  heard  of  the  disaster  without  any  emotion.6 

1  These  were  Sheridan,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  and  Otway,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  Mant,  ii.  preface.  Sheridan  was  deprived,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1716. 
Mant,  ii.  28.  Otway,  who  died  in  March,  1693,  contrived  to  hold  his  see  till  his 
death. 

1  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  non-juring  clergy  was  Charles  Leslie, 
Chancellor  of  Connor — second  son  of  Dr.  J.  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  preferment  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary.  He  made  several  vain  attempts  to  convert  the  Pretender 
to  Protestantism.  He  died  at  Glasslough  in  March,  1722.  See  before,  pp.  163, 
note  (i). 

3  See  Reid,  ii.  374,  and  Professor  Witherow's  Derry  and  EnniskilZen,  pp.  265, 
266.  Belfast,  1873. 

*  See  his  "  True  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry."  Mackenzie's  Narrative 
strips  Walker  of  his  false  plumage.  Lord  Macaulay  has  given  a  very  incorrect 
account  of  this  affair.  See  Professor  Witherow's  Derry  and  EnniskUlen,  pp.  267-280. 

5  Walker  was  never  consecrated  bishop.      His  predecessor  Hopkins,   whose 
death  had  been  anticipated,  survived  until  the  22nd  of  June,  1690 — about  a  week 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

6  "  William,"  says  Macaulay, /' thought  him  a  busybody  who  had  been  properly 
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The  successor  of  Walker  in  the  Bishopric  of  Derry  was  a 
man  of  far  higher  professional  attainments  ;  but  not  less  arro- 
gant and  exclusive.  William  King  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Antrim  in  1650.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  had  settled 
there  some  time  before  ;  and,  when  John  Howe  lived  at  An- 
trim Castle  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lord  Massareene,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  young  King  often  heard  the  celebrated 
Puritan  preach  in  the  parish  church.1  He  was  by  birth  a 
Presbyterian  ;  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  entered  Trinity  College 
as  a  sizar,  and  conformed  to  the  Establishment.2  Like  others 
who  have  sold  their  principles  for  promotion,  he  subsequently 
evinced  a  singular  antipathy  to  the  Church  he  had  deserted. 
At  College  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  talent ; 
and,  soon  after  his  ordination,  obtained  various  preferments. 
In  January,  1689,  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
He  had  hitherto  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  shut  their 
gates  against  King  James,  he  denounced  their  conduct  as  re- 
bellion.3 But  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Ex- 
planation, and  the  virtual  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  opened  his  eyes,  and  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  King  William,  He  was  now  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his  time  in  com- 
posing a  work  which  eventually  attracted  much  attention,  and 
which  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  bearing  the  title  of  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James's 


punished  for  running  into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that 
feeling  with  characteristic  bluntness  on  the  field  of  battle.  '  Sir, '  said  an  attendant, 
'the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  ford.'  'What  took  him 
there?'  growled  the  King." — Hist,  of  England,  iv.  271. 

1  Howe  came  to  Antrim  in  May,  1671,  and  resided  there  till  1676.     The  Rev. 
Thomas  Gowan,  who  was  then  Presbyterian  minister  of  Antrim,  was  permitted  for 
a  time  to  conduct  worship  in  the  parish  church.     Reid,  ii.  336,  note. 

2  King  has  been  often  represented  as  by  birth  an  Episcopalian.     The  Rev.  John 
McBride  of  Belfast,  wlio   was  his  contemporary,  and  who  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  his  early  career,  speaks  of  him  in  1697  as  a  person  who  had  deserted 
the  Presbyterians.  See  McBride's  Animadversions,  in  reply  to  Pullen,  p.  30.    The 
name  of  McBride  is  not  on  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet,  but  the  authorship  is 
well  known.     See  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  ii.  461,  note. 

3  Reid,  pp.  424-5. 
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Government}-  When  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry, 
he  speedily  signalized  himself  by  an  attack  on  the  Presby- 
terians. They  were  very  numerous  in  his  diocese  ;  and  he 
was  grievously  provoked  by  their  aversion  to  the  established 
worship.  They  had  recently  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause  by  their  noble  defence  of  the  maiden  city  ; 
and,  as  their  system  had  just  subverted  prelacy  in  Scotland, 
King  was  perhaps  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  it  might 
achieve  a  similar  triumph  in  the  north  of  Ireland.2  Such  an 
occurrence  would  have  placed  a  bishop  and  a  pervert  in  rather 
an  awkward  predicament.  William  had  publicly  acknowledged 
his  obligations  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians  ;  for,  to  a  man,  they 
had  hailed  his  arrival  in  England  with  delight,  and  had  lost 
no  time  in  assuring  him  of  their  assistance  ;  and  even  before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he  had  restored  and  doubled  the  grant 
of  the  Regium  Donum  withdrawn  from  them  by  James.  In 
1691  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act  requiring  them 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ;3  and  thus  made  them  admis- 
sible to  all  offices,  civil  and  military.  A  considerable  number 
of  French  Presbyterian  refugees  had  settled  in  Ireland  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685  ;  and  in  1692 
they  and  other  foreign  Protestants  were  authorized  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  celebrate  their  worship  according  to  the  "  several 
rites  used  in  their  own  countries."4  Elated  by  these  and 
other  tokens  of  encouragement,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
assumed  a  tone  and  bearing  which  startled  their  old  oppres- 
sors ;  they  celebrated  their  ordinances  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity ;  and  met  openly  in  presbyteries  and  synods.  Numerous 
immigrants  from  Scotland,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
farms,  now  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  Ulster.5  In  September,  1691,  a  Synod  of  thirty- 


1  See  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  pp.  302-3.     See  before,  p.  163, 

2  As  to  the  apprehensions  entertained  on  this  subject  see  Mant,  ii.  4. 

3  Reid,  ii.  421. 

4  Fourth  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  ii.  Irish  Statutes.      French  Protestant 
congregations  were  about  this  time  established  in  Dublin,  Carlow,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Portarlington,  Lisburn  and  elsewhere.      See  Bishop  Mant  and  his  Dioceses, 
pp.  50,  51. 

6  According  to  one  account  "eighty  thousand  small  Scotch  adventurers  came 
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two  ministers  and .  twenty-one  elders  assembled  at  An- 
trim 51  and  made  arrangements,  as  well  for  the  organization 
of  new  congregations,  as  for  the  better  education  of  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office.  These  proceedings  indicated  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  determined,  not  only  to  maintain  its 
position,  but  to  extend  its  influence. 

When  King  appeared  in  his  diocese  he  found  it  in  a 
wretched  condition.  The  civil  wars  had  left  behind  them 
most  melancholy  memorials ;  for  most  of  the  churches  were 
in  ruins.  The  state  of  the  clergy  was  almost  equally  deplo- 
rable. Some  of  them  were  noted  for  their  profligacy  ;  and  not 
a  few  were  incompetent  or  non-resident.  The  new  prelate 
addressed  himself  with  much  energy  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. He  diligently  visited  the  various  parishes  under  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  administered  discipline  with  vigour ; 
endeavoured  to  provide  more  efficient  pastors  ;  and  urged 
forward  with  zeal  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated  temples.  But 
King  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
laudable  reforms.  He  had  a  taste  for  controversy :  and  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  his  great  social  influence,  com- 
bined with  his  dialectic  skill,  would  have  enabled  him  to  reduce 
the  Presbyterian  population  in  Derry  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  ecclesiastical  conformity.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  work 
designated  A  Discourse  concerning-  the  Inventions  of  Men 
in  the  Worship  of  God,  which  he  circulated  privately,  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1693,  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
people  of  his  diocese.  Without  his  sanction — as  he  subse- 
quently alleged — this  work  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
London  :  and  it  soon  attracted  general  notice.  But  it  did 
not  remain  long  unanswered.  Early  in  1694  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Boyse — a  learned  Presbyterian  minister  resident  in  Dublin — 
published  so  effective  a  reply  that  King  felt  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  meet  its  arguments  in  An  Admonition  addressed 
"To  the  Dissenting  inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry." 


between  1690  and  1698  into  different  parts  of  Ireland,  but  chiefly  into  Ulster." 
Journal  of  Kilkenny  and  S.E.   of  Ireland  Archaological  Society,  vol.  vi.,    new 
series,  1867,  p.  50. 
1  Reid,  li.  416-18. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Craghead,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Deny,  and  others,  now  took  part  in  this  literary  warfare ;  and, 
for  several  years,  the  controversy  continued  to  create  much 
excitement  among  the  Protestants  of  the  district. 

When  attempting  to  win  over  the  Presbyterians  to  prelacy, 
King  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  questions  in  dispute  :l  but,  if  his  mode 
of  reasoning  was  without  originality,  it  certainly  did  not 
want  boldness.  He  tried  to  induce  the  non-conformists  to 
believe  that  their  whole  system  of  worship  was  destitute  of 
divine  authority.  Nor  was  he  content  with  abstract  discus- 
sion. He  charged  the  Presbyterians  with  neglecting  ordi- 
nances which,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  they  were  bound 
to  respect  :  and  he  singled  out  their  rare  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  special  animadversion.  The  objection 
came  with  a  bad  grace  from  such  a  quarter ;  as  an  Act  still 
in  force,  and  introduced  into  the  statute-book  by  episcopal 
influence,  exposed  every  Presbyterian  pastor  who  dared  to 
administer  the  Eucharist  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.2 
Notwithstanding  this  penalty,  the  non-conformists  had  not 
been  deterred  from  its  dispensation  :  and  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  bishop  was  quite  misinformed  as  to  the  frequency 
of  its  observance  :  but  the  exposure  of  this  and  other  mis- 
representations, as  to  matters  of  fact,  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  irritation  which  his  attack  had  created. 

King  preached  frequently  when  he  passed  through  his 
diocese  in  the  ordinary  course  of  visitation.  He  tells  us  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  "  prescribed  penance  to  near  an 
hundred  people  ;  "3  so  that  even  his  vigour  as  a  disciplinarian 
must  have  created  a  sensation  at  almost  every  stage  of  his 
progress.  The  sin  of  making  sects  was  the  great  topic  on 

1  The  bishop  himself  makes  this  admission.     "Mr.  Thorndike,"  says  he,  "gave 
me  the  notions  ;  and  all  that  I  can  pretend  to  is  the  taking  them  out  of  his 
obscure  style  and  method,  and  putting  them  into  a  more  modern  dress."     See 
Mant,  ii.   70.      Thorndike  was  a  well-known  High  Church  writer  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2  See  before,  p.  138.      Bishop  Mant,  who  evidently  had  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  replies  of  the  Presbyterians,  repeats  all  King's  charges  as 
if  they  had  never  been  contradicted. 

3  Mant,  ii.  105. 
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which  he  commonly  expatiated.1  The  see  lands  of  Derry 
were  very  extensive  :  and,  as  he  required  all  his  tenants  to 
attend  his  sermons,2  it  was  not  strange  that  his  authority  as  a 
landlord,  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  generally 
secured  for  him  a  considerable  audience.  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fied to  contend  against  the  Presbyterians  merely  with  forensic 
weapons.  He  exerted  all  his  political  power  to  diminish 
their  resources,  and  curtail  their  privileges.  King  William 
was  anxious  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  a  legal 
toleration ;  and  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  submitted  to  the 
Privy  [Council :  but,  so  strenuous  was  the  episcopal  opposi- 
tion, that  Government  found  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cany  the 
measure  through  the  Irish  Parliament.3  The  Regium  Donum 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  peculiarly  odious  to 
the  lords  spiritual.  When  King  and  his  brother  prelates  found 
that  they  could  not  effect  its  withdrawal,  they  attempted  to 
make  it  less  valuable  by  suggesting  a  new  and  invidious  mode 
of  distribution.4  The  unfriendly  counsel  was  not  adopted :  but 
the  bishops,  notwithstanding,  persevered  in  their  course  of 
annoyance.  Though  they  never  ceased  to  rail  against  dissent, 
they  proposed  to  muzzle  those  whom  they  assailed,  by  enact- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  at  liberty,  without  incurring  heavy 
penalties,  "to  preach  against  the  Church  in  their  meetings;"5 
and,  on  no  other  terms,  were  they  willing  to  legalize  their 
worship.  The  non-conformists  objected  to  the  Burial  Service 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  yet  the  episcopal 
clergy  insisted  on  reading  it  when  Protestants,  to  whom  it 
had  always  been  offensive,  were  interred  in  the  parish  church- 
yard.0 In  some  cases  Presbyterians  were  prevented  from 
employing  schoolmasters  of  their  own  communion ;  and 
efforts  were  made  to  deter  their  ministers  from  celebrating 
marriage,  even  when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  con- 
gregations. In  the  reign  of  William  a  law  was  passed 


1  Mant,  ii.  106.  2  Ibid. 

3  It  is  stated  in  Archbishop  Marsh's  Diary  that  "heads  for  a  bill  of  toleration 
were  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  :  but  by  the  bishops 
voting  that  they  should  not  be  read  until  three  days  after,  who  had  a  majority  of 
votes,  they  were  quite  laid  by. "     See  Mant,  ii.  63. 

4  Reid,  ii.  436-7.  8  Mant,  ii.  54.  6  Reid,  ii.  469. 
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abolishing  the  burning  of  heretics  i1  but  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  still  retained  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  continued  to 
harass  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

For  considerably  upwards  of  a  year  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  adherents  of  James  kept  up  the  war  in  Ireland  : 
but,  on  the  surrender  of  Limerick  early  in  October,  1691,  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government  was  established  all  over 
the  country.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  much  more 
favourable  to  the  conquered  than  many  of  the  partizans  of 
William  desired ;  for  they  had  been  reckoning  on  a  rich 
harvest  of  confiscations  ;  and  they  were  no  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  so  many  of  the  Irish  recusants  were  secured  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property.  According  to  the 
Articles  of  Limerick2  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  retain  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  had  been 
accorded  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  :3  and  not  a  few 
of  the  Protestants  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  because  they 
had  obtained  such  large  concessions.  A  disposition  soon 
appeared  to  evade  the  obligations  of  the  treaty :  and,  in  a 
sermon  preached  on  a  public  occasion  before  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, Dopping,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath — a  divine 
whose  own  career  had  been  so  very  inconsistent — was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  assert  that  "  the  peace  ought  not  to  be  observed 
with  a  people  so  perfidious  .  .  .  and  that  those  articles,  which 
were  intended  for  a  security,  would  prove  a  snare."4  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  a  short  time,  some  of  the  most  impor- 

1  Seventh  of  William  III.,  chap.  ii.     Irish  Statutes.      The  law  for  the  burning 
of  heretics  had  been  revived  in  the  late  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.     See  Stric- 
tures on  Plowden's  Hist.  Rezieiu,  p.  67,  note.      London,  1804.      The  reader  may 
recollect  that  this  law,  revived  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  been  repealed  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.     See  vol.  i.,  pp.  375-6. 

2  These  articles  may  be  found  appended  to  Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii. 
619,  630.     See  also  Plowden's  Historical  Review,  i.,  appendix,  201-11. 

3  This  was  a  very  ambiguous  provision.  During  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Irish   Romanists  were   treated  harshly  ;    but,    when   Lord  Berkeley   was    Lord 
Lieutenant,  they  had  nearly  full  toleration.     A  generous  interpretation  would  have 
given  them  any  privileges  accorded  to  them  at  any  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

4  Harris's  Lifeof  William  III,,  p.  372.      The  King  was  so  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  Dopping  on  this  occasion  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
Privy  Council.     Ibid. 
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tant  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  not  respected.  Immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Irish 
peers  who  sat  in  the  Upper  House  of  legislation  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  :l  and  no  law  yet  prevented  persons 
connected  with  that  communion  from  acting  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  in  open  disregard  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  an  Act  was  placed  on  the  English  Statute  Book 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  i6Qi2  excluding  Romanists 
from  sitting  in  either  the  Upper  or  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland.  About  the  same  time  the  defeated  party 
were  often  treated  by  magistrates  and  other  officials  with  the 
grossest  injustice.3  When  they  were  deprived  of  their  goods, 
or  ejected  from  their  lands,  they  frequently  failed  to  obtain 
redress  :4  and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  these 
harsh  and  ungenerous  proceedings,  that  many — who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  the  country — followed  the  fortunes 
of  their  co-religionists  who  enlisted  in  foreign  armies  ;  and 
who,  under  the  provisions  made  at  Limerick,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Continent  in  vessels  furnished  at  the  public  expense.5 
According  to  the  treaty,  those  who  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  were  to  be  required  to  take  no  other  oath 
save  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;6  and  yet,  in  a  very  few  years  after- 
wards, other  oaths — directly  involving  a  renunciation  of  their 


1  See  before,  p.  132,  note  (i).      Romanists  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  till  1642,  when  they  were  excluded  by  being  required  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Leland,  iii.  171.   See  also  O'Conor's  Hist,  Address,  ii.  432-3. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  (2nd  of  Eliz.,  chap,  i.)  requires  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  judges,  mayors,  and  "  other 
lay  or  temporal  officer  or  minister  having  fee  or  wages  "  under  Government ;  but 
makes  no  mention  of  members  of  Parliament. 

2  Third  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  ii.     Hallam's  Constit.  Hist,  of  England, 
p.  869.  ed.  1870.     This  Act  was  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1782. 

3  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev.  i.  196;  Harris's  William  III.,  p.  357.      Dublin,  1749. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Limerick  the  Romanists  were  not  permitted  to  have  any 
regular  place  of  worship  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  afterwards.    History  of  Limerick, 
by  Fitzgerald  and  McGregor,  vol.  ii.  463.     Dublin,  1827. 

4  See  Plowden,  i.  196. 

6  On  this  occasion  14,000  of  the  Irish  bade  adieu  to  their  country  for  ever. 
Gordon's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  179.  According  to  other  accounts  the  exiles  amounted 
to  30,000.  See  Haverty,  p.  671. 

6  Art.  9  of  the  Civil  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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faith — were  made  necessary  as  qualifications  for  political  privi- 
leges ;  and  they  were  thus  subjected  to  grievous  hardships 
and  disabilities.  The  conquered,  according  to  the  Articles  of 
Limerick,  were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  "their  goods 
and  chattels,"  as  well  as  of  "their  estates  of  freehold  and 
inheritance,"  with  all  their  rights,  interests,  and  immunities: 
and  yet,  in  1695,  the  Irish  Parliament  ordained  that  anyone 
convicted  of  sending  his  child  to  the  continent  to  be  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  should  be  disabled  from 
prosecuting  any  action  in  course  of  law ;  be  incapable  of  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift;  and  should  lose  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
as  well  as  "  forfeit  all  his  hereditaments,  rents,  annuities,  offices, 
and  estate  of  freehold."1  Romanists  were  disarmed,  and  dis- 
qualified by  law  from  teaching  public  schools  :2  and  a  Protes- 
tant heiress,  who  married  a  papist,  was  doomed  to  lose  her 
inheritance.3  Other  equally  odious  enactments  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  Under  the  pretext  that 
the  disaffected  might  collect  a  formidable  force  of  cavalry,  a 
law  was  made  in  1695  declaring  that  no  papist  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  a  horse  worth  five  pounds  ;4  and  that,  no 


1  The  7th  of  William  III.,  chap,  iv.,  s.  i. 

2  Ibid.  chap,  iv.,  s.  9, 

3  The  9th  of  \Villiam  III.,  chap.  iii.     By  the  same  Act  (s.  2)  any  Protestant 
marrying  a  R.  C.  wife  was  himself  to  be- deemed  a  papist,  and  to  be  disabled  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  "  unless  such  person  so  marrying  shall,  within 
one  year  after  such  marriage,  procure  such  wife  to  be  converted  to  the  Protestant 
religion."     In  1727  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  decided  that, 
under  this  Act,  Protestants  married  to  popish  wives  were  disqualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament.     Hist.  Memoir  of  the  O'Briens,  p.  386. 

4  A  story  is  told  of  a  R.  C.  gentleman,  named  Mageoghegan,  who   on  one 
occasion,  at  the  time  of  the  assizes,  drove  into  Mullingar  in  his  carriage  drawn  by 
two  beautiful  horses.      A  scoundrel  who  was  there,  claimed  the  pair  under  this 
Act.      The  owner  immediately  drew  out  a  brace  of  pistols  and  shot  both  the 
animals  on  the  spot !     Another  story  is  told  of  a  stalwart  priest,  named  Barnwall, 
who  had  been  presented  with  a  handsome  steed  which  was  claimed  in  the  same 
way.      Most  reluctantly  the  horse  was  surrendered  ;  but,  as  the  new  proprietor 
was  riding  off,  Barnwall  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  saddle  and 
bridle.     The  stranger  scoffed  at  this  suggestion  :  whereupon  the  priest,  with  a 
blow  of  his  whip,   stretched  him  on  the  ground,  and  remounted.     Barnwall  was 
immediately  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  the  friendly  magistrate  acquitted 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  was  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  accoutre- 
ments.    Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  419,  268. 
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matter  what  might  be  the  real  value  of  the  animal,  any  Pro- 
testant making  tender  of  five  pounds  five  shillings  to  the 
owner,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  entitled 
to  become  the  proprietor.1  In  1697  an  Act  was  passed 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  Articles  of 
Limerick  :2  but  those  most  deeply  interested  in  their  conser- 
vation believed  that  it  curtailed  and  mutilated  the  benefits  so 
solemnly  guaranteed :  and  when  some  who  felt  specially 
aggrieved  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
measure  before  it  became  law,  their  application  was  unani- 
mously rejected.3  In  the  same  session  of  Parliament  another 
far  more  sweeping  piece  of  legislation  was  adopted.  All 
popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars  general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  ist 
of  May,  1698,  on  pain  of  being  kept  in  prison  till  sent  out  of 
the  country  :  and,  should  any  of  them  venture  to  return, 
they  were  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.4 

Irish  Protestants  may  well  blush  as  they  look  back  on 
these  proceedings.  They  were  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick.5 
Special  pleaders  may  maintain  that  William  was  merely 
pledged  by  the  treaty  "  to  endeavour  to  procure "  from  Par- 

1  The  7th  of  William  III.,  chap,  v.,  s.  10. 

2  The  9th  of  William  III.,  chap.  ii. 

3  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev.,  i.  201-2,  note. 

4  The  9th  of  William  III.,  chap.   i.     The  number  of  the  regular  (Monastic) 
clergy  driven  out  of  Ireland  in  1698  is  said  to  have  been  454,  viz.,  153  from 
Dublin,  190  from  Galway,  seventy-five  from  Cork,  and  thirty-six  from  Waterford. 
Brenan's  Ecc.  Hist.,  p.  490.      It  is  said  that  at  this  time  only  twenty-five  priests 
remained  in  the  County  and  City  of  Cork.     Bennett's  Bandon,  p.  289. 

5  The  following  is  the  very  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  : — "The 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  tlie  exercise  of  their 
religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II. :  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permit 
them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  such  farther  security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them 
from  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion."     Every  man  of 
ordinary  candour  must  admit  that  this  article  was  atrociously  violated.      It  was 
afterwards  pleaded  that  certain  privileges  were  guaranteed  only  to  those  who  were 
then  actually  in  arms ;  but  surely  those  ivho  -were  not  were  entitled  to  at  least 
equal  indulgence. 

N   2  , 
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liament  the  confirmation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation ;  and 
that  the  Great  Council  of  the  Nation  was  not  bound  to  ratify 
his  arrangements.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  senators 
knew  better  than  the  King  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  saw  the  danger  of  his  concessions.  But  William,  in  his 
native  land,  had  known  the  advantages  of  toleration  ;l  and 
few  will  now  venture  to  affirm  that  he  had  not  more  political 
sagacity  than  any  of  these  colonial  legislators.  Had  he  not 
been  raised  up  by  Providence  for  their  help,  they  might  have 
lost  their  all,  and  been  driven  ignominiously  from  the  country. 
Gratitude  should  have  prompted  them  to  carry  out  his  en- 
gagements with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  Irish  Romanists 
could  not  now  retrace  their  steps  :  their  last  stronghold  had 
been  surrendered ;  and  many  of  its  defenders  had  left  the 
country.  The  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Irish  colony  acted 
most  ingloriously  when  they  compelled  their  deliverer  to 
break  faith  with  their  fallen  foes ;  and  when  they  refused  to 
supplement  a  treaty  which  he  had  accepted  as  proper  and 
equitable.  Nor  was  this  all.  Without  any  fresh  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  they  made  their  position  more 
humiliating  than,  with  the  exception  of  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, it  had  ever  been  before. 

At  this  period  Ireland  presented,  to  the  spiritual  eye,  a 
strange  and  melancholy  spectacle.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
want  tokens  of  material  prosperity.  Land  was  cheap ;  food 
abundant ;  and  trade  prosperous.2  The  island,  reduced  to  a 
desert  by  the  late  war,  rapidly  recovered  from  its  desolation. 
But  its  moral  features  might  well  have  awakened  the  deepest 
anxiety.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  were  Ro- 
manists ;  the}''  were  ardently  attached  to  their  native  soil ; 
and  many  of  them  had  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion.  Among  the  thousands  who  retired  to  France 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  were  not  a  few  brave,  hinii- 

'  /  o 

spirited,   and  honest  men.      Deeply    must   they   have   been 
moved  as  they  cast  a   last  look  on  their  native  hills,   and 


1  Holland  was  the  first  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  doctrine  of  toleration 
was  practised. 

2  Parnell's  History  of  the  Penal  Laws,  p.  96.     Dublin,  iSoS. 
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turned  away  their  faces  for  ever  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers'  sepulchres.  In  the  armies  of  foreign  princes  they 
soon  attained  distinction  ;  and,  in  after  times,  British  soldiers, 
in  the  wars  of  the  continent,  were  more  than  once  obliged  to 
quail  before  the  valour  of  the  Irish  Brigade.1  In  the  reigns  of 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.,  as  well  as  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  an  immense  quantity  of  landed  property  had  been 
confiscated  in  Ireland ;  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in- 
volved the  forfeiture  of  upwards  of  another  million  of  acres.2 
Though  the  Protestants  constituted  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  they  were  now,  beyond  dispute,  dominant ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  Romanists,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  excluded  from  seats  in  the 
Legislature.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1698  all,  except  those 
expressly  included 3  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  were  pre- 
vented even  from  practising  as  solicitors.4  It  is  no  less  note- 
worthy that  the  dominant  party  consisted,  not  of  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Ireland,  but^of  the  Epis- 
copalians— including  little  more  than  the  one-half  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants.  Their  bishops  were  now  by  far  the 
most  influential  section  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords;  and 
every  measure  which  had  not  the  full  approval  of  these  most 
reverend  and  right  reverend  prelates  was  almost  sure  to  be 
rejected  by  Parliament.  The  three  hundred  members5  of 


1  See  Bennett's  Sandon,  p.  268.     It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  expatriated  Irish 
were  afterwards  employed  in  hunting  to  death  the  Protestant  Camisards  in  France. 
See  O'Conor's  Irish  Brigades,  p.  297.      When  George  II.  heard  that  three  Irish 
regiments,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745,  had  secured  victory  to  the  French, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such 
subjects  !" — PLOWDEN'S  Hist.  Rev.  i.  291,  note. 

2  The  number  of  forfeited  acres  is  said  to  have  been  1,107,787,  Plantation 
measure.      See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.  Antiq.  part 
Hi.,  p.  279.     Dublin,  1865. 

3  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  wording  of  the  Articles, 
and  that  many  were  disposed  to  interpret  them  in  the  most  limited  sense.      See 
P'roude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  203,  204. 

4  The  loth  of  William  III.,  chap,  xiiii. 

•3  The  Parliament  of  1692  was  the  first  which  had  300  members.  The  following 
boroughs  returned  representatives  to  it  for  the  first  time — viz.  :  Granard,  Randals- 
town,  Midleton,  Charleville,  Dunlier,  Castlemartyr,  Doneraile,  Rathcormick, 
Harristowne,  Longford  and  Portarlington. 
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the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  with  about  ten  exceptions,1 
were  all  at  least  nominally  attached  to  the  Established 
Church  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  bishop  or 
archbishop,  as  a  Lord  Justice,  was  often  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country :  and  thus  the  whole  influence  of 
the  State  was  employed  in  the  support  of  Protestant  epis- 
copacy. But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  made  any  notable 
progress  in  these  days  of  its  political  supremacy.  Many 
churches,  destroyed  or  injured  during  war,  were,  no  doubt, 
rebuilt  or  repaired  ;  and  a  few  additional  sacred  edifices  were 
erected  in  districts  where  the  Protestant  population  had  in- 
creased by  removals  or  immigration ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
natives  adhered  with  wonderful  unanimity  and  earnestness  to 
the  religion  of  Rome  ;  and  little  was  done  to  promote  their 
spiritual  enlightenment.  A  few  feeble  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  in  this  way 
individual  Romanists  here  and  there  were  won  over  to  Protes- 
tantism.2 Such  attempts  were,  however,  ill-sustained  ;  as 
those  who  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church  did  not 
generally  give  them  any  hearty  encouragement.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  with  so 
much  wealth  and  power  at  its  command,  proved  so  inefficient; 
but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  can  find  any 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of  its  want  of  success. 
Some  of  these  may  be  here  briefly  noticed. 

In  many  cases  the  character  of  the  clergy  was  ill-fitted  to 
commend  them  to  those  among  whom  they  ministered. 
Queen  Mary,  who  had  excellent  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, must  have  received  a  most  humiliating  account  of  them  ; 
for,  when  writing  to  her  victorious  husband  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  press  the  sub- 

1  The  following  Presbyterian  members  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1692 — 
viz . :  Sir  Robert  Adair,  of  Ballymena,  for  the  borough  of  Antrim  ;  Arthur  TJpton, 
of  Templepatrick,  for  the  same  borough ;  James  Macartney,  of  Belfast,  for  the 
borough  of  Belfast ;  Randal  Brice,  of  Castlechester,  for  the  borough  of  Lisburn  ; 
William  Stewart,  of  Killymoon,  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont ;  Colonel  Hugh 
Hamill,  for  the  borough  of  Lifford  ;  James  Hamilton,  of  Tullymore,  for  the 
borough  of  Downpatrick ;  and  David  Cairnes,  of  Deny,  for  the  city  of  Derry. 

1  It  is  said  that,  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  a  number  of  Romanists  became 
Protestants.— Bennett's  Bandon,  p.  268. 
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ject  on  his  special  consideration.  "  Take  care,"  said  she,  "  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  the  worst 
in  Christendom."1  During  the  two  preceding  reigns  patron- 
age had  been  administered  with  little  scrupulosity ;  and  the 
veriest  worldlings  had,  to  a  large  extent,  gained  possession  of 
the  benefices  of  the  establishment.  Pluralities  abounded  ;  so 
that  many  parishes  had  no  resident  incumbents.  Thomas 
Racket,  who  was  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  from  1672  to 
1694,  carried  en  a  system  of  traffic  in  benefices  with  un- 
blushing effrontery.  The  livings  in  his  gift  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.2  For  twenty  years  he  was  never  seen  within 
the  bounds  of  his  dioceses ;  and  as,  during  all  that  time,  he 
resided  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ham- 
mersmith.3 At  length  in  1694  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  adequate  remedy  for  the 
mischief  which  he  had  meanwhile  produced.  Many  of  the 
livings  throughout  Down  and  Connor  were  occupied  by 
ministers  of  the  most  worthless  description.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  Dean  of  Connor  "  for  the  crime  of 
adultery  and  incontinence  of  life,  amongst  other  things  alleged 
and  proved  against  him." 4  The  Archdeacon  of  Down,  who 
was  the  incumbent  of  no  less  than  nine  parishes,  was  deprived 
of  his  archdeaconry,  and  suspended  from  the  pastoral  office, 
for  enormous  neglect  of  his  cures  and  other  offences.5  The 
Precentor  of  Connor  was  excommunicated  for  absenting  him- 
self from  his  charge,  and  for  committing  the  care  of  the  parish 
of  Ballymoney  to  a  blind  man  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  ministry.6  No  wonder  that  the  Church  could  not 
thrive  under  such  supervision. 

Among  the  bishops  were  some  men  of  unexceptionable 
character  and  high  attainments.  King,  Bishop  of  Derry, 
possessed  considerable  learning  :  he  was  active  and  sagacious, 
as  well  as  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Church ;  and  he,  did  -not  want  either  public  spirit  or  perse- 

1  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  in.,  appendix  ii.,  p.  154. 

2  Reid,  ii.  437.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  439 ;  Mant,  ii.  43.  5  Mant,  ii.  42-3 ;  Reid,  ii.  439. 

6  Reid,  ii.  441. 
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verance;  but  he  was  litigious  and  domineering  j1  and  he  was 
quite  as  much  a  politician  as  a  divine.  Narcissus  Marsh — 
successively  archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Armagh — 
was,  in  many  respects,  an  exemplary  prelate  ;  and  the  library 
in  Dublin,  which  still  bears  his  name,2  is  an  abiding  memorial 
of  his  liberality  as  a  patron  of  literature.  Nathaniel  Foy,  who 
filled  the  see  of  Waterford  from  1691  to  1708,  also  deserves 
notice  as  a  zealous  and  conscientious  bishop.  But  too  many 
members  of  the  Irish  Protestant  hierarchy  in  this  reign  were 
very  unworthy  of  the  position  which  they  occupied.  Some 
of  them  accumulated  wealth  without  much  regard  either  to 
propriety  or  decency.  Edward  Wetenhall,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh  from  1699  to  1713,  sold  timber  on  the 
see  property  which  would  soon  have  realized  £20,000,  and  put 
the  proceeds  into  his  own  pocket.3  Charles  Hickman,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Derry  from  1703  to  1713,  was  guilty  of  the 
same  peculation.4  William  Fitzgerald,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Clonfert  in  1691  and  who  held  the  see  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  left  behind  him  a  most  discreditable  reputation.5  John 


1  Even  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  describes  him  as  "obstinate  and 
litigious."  See  Mant,  ii.  451.  In  1722  we  find  a  brother  bishop  saying: — "I 
believe  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  made  his  colleagues  sick  of  him." — MANX, 
ii.  364.  See  also  Mant,  ii.  419,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  "his  usual  sneering 
countenance."  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when  disputing  with  his  colleagues,  King 
was  not  altogether  to  blame.  When  speaking  of  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Church  he  says  : — "  At  first  I  had  hardly  anyone  who  durst  own  my  schemes, 
and  several  who  not  only  opposed  them  violently,  but  made  it  their  business  to 
expose  and  ridicule  them." — MANT,  ii.  350. 

t  Archbishop  Marsh  erected  the  building  at  an  expense  of  £2,000 ;  furnished 
it  with  books  which  cost  several  thousands  more  ;  and  provided  for  the  librarian 
a  handsome  endowment  in  perpetuity.  The  library  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  cost  ;£3,ooo,  and  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection. 
Mant,  ii.  48,  113,  114,  116.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  library,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  four  bishops  were  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  bill.  Willis's  Illustrious  Irishmen,  iv.  272.  But  the 
founder  of  the  library  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  efficient  prelate.  His 
successor  King  declares  that,  when  Marsh  was  transferred  to  Armagh,  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  "was  in  worse  circumstances,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  attend- 
ance on  the  cures,  than  most  others  in  the  kingdom."  Mant,  ii.  132. 

3  Mant,  ii.  553.  4  2bid.     • 

5  The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by  Archbishop  King  in  1 722  imme- 
diately after  his  death  : — "The  poor  man  has  had  hardly  any  use  of  his  reason  for 
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Vesey,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Tuam  from  1679  to  1716,  was 
a  man  much  more  respectable  than  Fitzgerald ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  quite  as  negligent  in  the  management 
of  his  spiritual  charge.1  Simon  Digby,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Elphin  from  1691  to  1720,  was  generally  non-resident ;  and 
permitted  his  large  diocese  to  remain  .in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion.2 Others  of  his  episcopal  brethren  were  equally  careless. 
They  lived  in  Dublin  ;  and  were  content  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance within  the  limits  of  their  sees  once  in  the  year.3  Michael 
Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1678  to  1702,  had  long 
been  noted  for  his  covetousness  ;4  and,  as  he  was  now  deaf 
and  nearly  blind,5  he  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  to 
the  supervision  of  his  province.  Even  the  best  of  the  prelates 
were  quite  too  much  involved  in  secular  engagements.  In 
1697,  Archbishop  Marsh  states  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
that  "  for  four  months  past "  he  had  "  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand almost  a  minute's  time  from  public  business."  He  adds, 
indeed,  that  meanwhile  he  had  been  preparing  bills  "  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  :"6  but  he  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  than  in  concocting  the  penal  laws  which,  about  that 
time,  were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  At  the  same  period 
King,  of  Derry,  complains  that  "  the  business  of  Parliament 
sat  hard  "  upon  himself  and  other  bishops  who  were  Privy 
Councillors  ;  and  that  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  its  concerns  "  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  every  day."7  Men 


several  years.  I  believe  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  About  twelve  years 
ago  he  married  a  young  woman  about  twenty,  who  governed  him  and  the  diocese 
in  a  wretched  manner — no  discipline,  no  due  care  of  spirituals  or  temporals,  his 
manse  (mansion)  house  gone  to  ruin,  and  everything  out  of  order.  His  predecessor 
Dr.  Woolley  was  as  bad  as  he." — MANX,  ii.  380.  Woolley  was  bishop  from  1664 
to  1684.  After  his  death  the  see  remained  long  vacant. 

1  Mant,  ii.  381.  Atone  period  he  was  absent  three  years  from  Ireland.   Froude's 
English  in  Ireland,  i.  158. 

2  Mant,  ii.  366.  3  Ibid. 

4  See  before,  p.  130.      He  opposed  the  more  zealous  prelates  who  sought  to 
diminish  pluralities.     Mant,  ii.  130. 
6  Mant,  ii.  72.     He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

6  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.  108.      It  is  a  curious  fact  that  twenty  Irish  bishops  died  in  the  reign  of 
\Villiam,  and  only  nine  in  that  of  Anne,  though  the  two  reigns  were  of  nearly  the 
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who  were  thus  engrossed  had  no  leisure  for  their  spiritual 
duties. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.4 patronage  was  dispensed 
so  as  to  perpetuate,  if  not  to  increase,  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tion.1 Promotion  in  the  Church  was  understood  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  Court  influence  which  could  be 
wielded  by  a  candidate :  and  a  number  of  beneficed  clergy- 
men, committing  the  care  of  their  parishes  to  curates,  spent 
most  of  their  time  either  in  the  Irish  capital  or  in  London  ; 
and  sought,  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  favourites 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  King,  to  make  sure  of  the  next 
vacant  bishoprics.2  The  true  friends  of  the  episcopal  estab- 
lishment had  too  frequently  reason  to  lament  the  success  of 
these  clerical  intriguers.  It  often  happened,  says  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  that  "  ill  men  engrossed  the  best  places  by  their 
assiduity."3  Sometimes,  however,  the  character  of  the  aspirant 
was  so  scandalous  that  the  graver  prelates,  for  very  shame, 
were  constrained  to  interfere,  and  to  protest  openly  against 
the  nomination.  History  records  the  case  of  one  wretched 
man  who  was  thus  set  aside  after  he  had  actually  obtained 
the  promise  of  advancement.  He  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  deanery,  and  he  had  been  selected  as  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more :  but  when  Queen  Mary,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Church,  understood  that  the  choice 
was  exceedingly  objectionable,  six  Irish  prelates,  including 


same  length.  Mant,  ii.  174.  King  complains  on  one  occasion  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  secular  engagements,  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit  his  diocese  for 
three  years.  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  312. 

1  Mr.  Froude  mentions  a  most  melancholy  case  in  which  several  Protestant 
colonies  settled  at  Kenmare,   Templemore,   and  other  places  on  the  Kenmare 
river,  were  ruined  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  Government  and  the  cupidity  of  a 
certain  Dean  Richards.      This  most  worthless  dignitary,  who  was  already  over- 
burdened with  Church  preferments,  had  the  impudence  to  apply  for  the  parishes  of 
Kenmare  and  Templemore  when  they  became  vacant ;  and,  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
his  political  influence,  contrived  to  obtain  both.      "  The  Dean  of  Tralee,"  says 
Mr.  Froude,   "  had  his  promotion,  and  the  last  English  service  had  been  heard  in 
the  church  of  Kilmakilloge.  .  .  .  The  smelting  colony  melted  away,  till  the  few 
families  that  were  left  were  carried  off  by  French  privateers,  and  the  harbour 
and  the  bay  became  the  recruiting  depot  for  the  Pretender,  and  a  nest  of  pirates 
and  smugglers."—  The  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  245-9. 

2  Mant,  ii.  67.  3  Ibid. 
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some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  order,  were  commanded 
by  Her  Majesty  honestly  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidate.  These  commissioners  reported 
that  the  dean  was  "a  man  of  an  ill  fame  :"  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  appointment  was  cancelled.1 

When  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
could  not  be  respected  as  pious  and  industrious  pastors, 
it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Protestantism  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  country.  How  could  Romanists  be  attracted  to 
a  system  which  exhibited  so  much  harshness,  selfishness,  and 
ungodliness?  If  true  religion  may  be  known  by  its  fruits, 
the  most  discerning  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  see  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopal  incumbents,  in  spirituality  and 
uprightness,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Pope.  And  the 
enactments  of  the  penal  code  were  ill  calculated  to  break 
down  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  oppressed.  Many  of 
the  working  Protestant  clergy  were  miserably  remunerated  : 
but  nothing  was  better  fitted  to  make  them  odious  than  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  exacted  dues  from  the  recusants 
within  their  parishes.  In  addition  to  the  tithes,  they  insisted 
on  payments  for  baptisms  which  they  did  not  dispense  and 
for  weddings  which  they  did  not  celebrate — on  the  ground 
that  such  fees  belonged  to  them  as  the  functionaries  of  the 
Church  by  law  established.  The  poor  people,  who  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  priests  for  their  ministra- 
tions, fretted  much  under  these  double  exactions.2 

In  this  reign  Protestant  episcopacy  betrayed  the  most 
intolerant  spirit.  Not  satisfied  with  reducing  Romanists  to 
something  like  a  condition  of  serfdom,  it  did  its  utmost  to 
annoy  and  repress  Protestant  non-conformists.  Though  the 
adherents  of  Presbyterianism  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  its 
own,  it  obstinately  refused  to  give  them  any  legal  sanction 
for  their  worship  :  it  sought  to  take  away  the  pittance  of 


1  Ibid,  ii.  31-33 ; -Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,\\\.  164.      London,  1766. 

2  "Down  to  a  late  period  the  priests,  in  some  places  at  least,  used  to  collect, 
after  baptizing  a  child,  the  minister's  baptism  money.     I  knew  a  man  who  claimed 
for  himself  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  in  Kilkenny  who  refused  to  allow 
the  priest  to  act  as  the  minister's  proctor.     This  was  in  the  year  1780." — Notes  by 
Prof essor  Kelly  to  0 'Sullivan's  Hist.  Cath,  Iber,  Compendium,  p.  137. 
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Regium  Donum  which  King  William  had  bestowed  on  them  ; 
harassed  them  in  its  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  vexed  them 
by  various  appliances  of  petty  tyranny.  A  sermon  preached 
before  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Antrim  in  June,  1698,  by 
the  Rev.  John  McBride,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Belfast,  and 
printed  shortly  afterwards,  gave  grievous  offence  to  many  of 
the  High  Churchmen  of  Ulster.  The  discourse  was  a  very 
harmless  production;  it  was  neither  heretical  nor  inflamma- 
tory ;  it  merely  asserted  that  the  Christian  Church  possesses 
the  inherent  right  of  self-government ;  but  its  publication 
was  regarded  as  a  most  unwarrantable  piece  of  presumption 
— more  especially  as  the  title-page  stated  that  it  had  been 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  a  Presbyterian  judicatory.  Walk- 
ington,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, l  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Irish  Lords  Justices;  Mr.  McBride  was 
summoned  to  the  metropolis ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  no  less  than  five  other  prelates  were  present  at  his  ex- 
amination. But  when  the  charge  was  shown  to  be  frivolous, 
no  apology  was  tendered  to  the  injured  pastor ;  and  he  was 
dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  behave  respectfully  towards 
the  established  clergy.2  Mr.  McBride  had  not  long  returned 
to  Belfast  when  one  of  his  brethren  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  was  singled  out  for  prosecution.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1698,  the  Rev.  William  Biggar,  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Limerick,  ventured  to  preach  by  invitation  in  the 
town  of  Galvvay.  No  non-conformist  had  officiated  for  many 
years  in  the  place ;  and  High  Churchmen  denounced  his  ap- 
pearance as  tending  to  disturb  the  Protestant  peace,  and  to 
divide  the  Protestant  interest.  Mr.  Biggar  was  accordingly 
apprehended,  taken  before  the  Mayor,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  case  was  eventually  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Lords  Justices  ;  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  appear  in 
Dublin  ;  and  it  was  there  clearly  proved  that  he  had  confined 
himself  simply  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  though 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  directions  were  given  to  the  effect  that 

i  Walkington  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
indebted  for  the  bishopric  to  their  recommendation.  He  did  not  long  survive  this 
complaint.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1695  and  died  in  January,  1699.  Cotton's 
fasti,  iii.  209.  2  Reid,  ii.  475-8. 
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these  pastoral  visits  to  "  the  city  of  the  tribes  "  must  be  dis- 
continued.1 

Such  was  the  [narrow  spirit  in  which  the  Establishment — 
constituting  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population — acted  towards 
a  sister  Church  in  Ireland.  King  William  was  most  desirous 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  Presbyterians  ;  but  he  was  often 
overruled  by  an  unfriendly  Legislature ;  and  his  death  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

At  this  time  England  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  real- 
izing the  scheme  of  a  union  with  Ireland  conceived  upwards 
of  forty  years  before  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  colonial 
Legislature  would  have  now  hailed  the  proposal  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  following 
reign  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  actually  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Crown  expressing  a  desire  for  its  accom- 
plishment.2 Well  had  it  been  [for  both  countries  had  the 
union  been  forthwith  consummated.  Had  Ireland  been 
admitted  to  free  trade  with  England,  and  had  the  two  islands 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  both  would  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  increased 
strength  and  prosperity.  They  would  have  been  bound 
together  by  firmer  ties  ;  and  identity  of  interests  would  have 
created  identity  of  aims  and  sympathies.  English  capital, 
employed  beneficially  in  Ireland,  would  have  speedily  ele- 
vated the  western  isle  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  of  com- 
fort. But  the  jealousy  of  England  raised  up  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  political  incorporation.  The  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  foolishly  imagined  that  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
interests  would  have  been  ruinous  to  their  own.  A  navigation 
Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  which  completely 
crippled  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  and  laws  were  made  which 
well-nigh  destroyed  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture.  In  1698, 


1  Reid,  ii.  478-9.  This  order  seems  to  have  been  reversed  by  instructions  from 
England,  as  two  years  afterwards  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  ordained  over  a 
congregation  in  Galway.  Ibid. 

*  See  Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  302,  321.  Mr.  Mitchel  is  quite  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  "did  not  favour"  the  idea  of 
a  union.  See  his  History  of  Ireland,  chap,  vi.,  p.  44.  Both  the  Irish  Houses 
of  legislation  were  in  its  favour. 
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when  William  Molyneux — a  patriotic  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Dublin — published  an  essay  on  "  The  case  of 
Ireland's  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  Eng- 
land," l  the  British  House  of  Commons  resolved  unanimously 
that  the  work  was  "  of  dangerous  tendency," 1  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  it  described.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  dissension  were  sown  between  the  two  countries  ; 
the  English  Government  managed  Ireland  with  increasing 
difficulty;  and,  after  a  century  of  heartburnings,  the  union, 
which  would  now  have  been  embraced  with  enthusiasm,  was 
forced,  by  the  dint  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  on  a  most 
reluctant  Irish  Legislature. 


1  See  before  vol.  i.,  p.  437,  note  (3).  The  English  Legislature  had  of  late  been 
making  laws  which  were  to  extend  to  Ireland.  See,  as  an  example,  an  act 
mentioned  in  p.  177,  note  (z)  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Molyneux  and  others  held  that 
the  British  Senate  thus  exceeded  its  powers.  It  certainly  in  this  way  practically 
ignored  the  Irish  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   REIGN    OF   ANNE.      A.D.    I/O2   TO   A.D.    1/14. 

THE  reign  of  Queen  Anne  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland  as  the  period  when  the  system  of  enforcing 
conformity  to  Protestant  episcopacy  by  pains  and  penalties 
was  most  artfully  and  completely  developed.  Romanists  had 
already  been  excluded  from  seats  in  the  legislature;  the 
bishops  now  formed  the  working  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords ; l  and  as  non-conformists  scarcely  ever  amounted  to 
more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  House  of  Commons,2  the  High 
Church  party  had  entire  control  over  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  Anne  was  rather  a  weak-minded  sovereign ;  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Irish  Romanists,  immediately 
felt  the  change  when  she  obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre. 
As  she  gave  her  cordial  sanction  to  the  policy  of  the  dominant 
faction,  the  twelve  years  of  her  government  form  a  gloomy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  intolerance. 

This  princess  had  been  little  more  than  a  fortnight  on  the 
throne,  when  Bishop  King  announced  to  an  episcopal  corre- 

1  The  laity  complained,  as  one  of  the  prelates  confesses,  that  "the  bishops  are 
already  too   numerous  in  Parliament  for  the  lay  lords  there,  being  twenty-two 
bishops  that  generally  attend  the  session,  and  seldom  so  many  temporal  lords." 
See  Mant,  ii.  285 . 

2  Mant,  ii.  69.      This  is  corroborated  by  Swift  who,  writing  in  1 708,  says  : — 
"The  number  of  professed  Dissenters  in  this  Parliament  was  ....  something 
under  a  dozen"    Letter  concerning  the  sacramental  test.     Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  430. 
London,  1801.    King,  writing  in  1696,  says  : — "There  \nxzhardly  ten  Dissenters 
in  the  House."    Letter  to  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  dated  December  I5th, 
1696.     In  1716  there  were  only  six  Dissenters  in  Parliament ;  and,  in  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  only  four.     See  Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  387. 
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spondent  in  London  a  scheme  for  annoying  and  weakening 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Regium  Donum  of  £1,200  per 
annum — granted  to  their  ministers  by  King  William — had 
hitherto  been  vested  in  trustees  nominated  by  themselves, 
and  had  been  distributed  among  them  by  an  agent  of  their 
own  appointment.  The  bishop  now  proposed  that  the  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be 
used  according  to  his  discretion,  and  to  be  dispensed  to  the 
recipients  so  as  most  effectually  to  promote  their  political 
subserviency.  "  If  it  be  thought  fit,"  said  he,  "  to  continue 
the  fund  to  them,  the  Government  ought  to  keep  the  disposal 
of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  encourage  those  only  by  it  that 
comply  as  they  would  have  them.  By  which  means  every 
particular  minister  would  be  at  their  mercy,  and  it  might  be 
so  managed  as  to  be  an  instrument  of  division  and  jealousy 
amongst  them"  x 

It  is  painful  to  find  any  man  in  the  position  of  Bishop  King 
suggesting  such  mean  and  malignant  counsel.  Some  of  the 
ministers  whom  he  was  thus  seeking  to  humiliate  were  as 
faithful  and  even  as  learned  as  himself;2  and  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  required  so  urgently  the  services  of  sound  Protestant 
divines  he  should  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  encourage  them 
in  their  labours.  His  insidious  advice,  in  relation  to  the 
Royal  bounty,  was  only  partially  adopted  ;3  and  he  did  not 
cease  to  murmur  at  the  continuance  of  the  grant,  and  to  per- 
sist in  urging  its  withdrawal.  Nor  was  this  ungenerous  inter- 
ference with  the  Regium  Donum  the  only  way  in  which  he 
attempted  to  vex  and  injure  these  brethren.  The  priests  had 
always  been  permitted  to  unite  the  members  of  their  own 


1  Letter  from  King  to  Bishop  of  Clogher,  then  in  London,  dated  March  24th, 
1702.     See  Mant,  ii.  125. 

2  Boyse,   of  Dublin,  who  replied  to  his  Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of 
God,  was  quite  his  superior  as  a  theologian,  and  fully  equal  to  him  as  a  writer 
and  a  reasoner. 

3  The  grant  henceforth  was  described  in  the  public  records  as  "to  be  distributed 
among    such    of    the    non-conforming   ministers,    by    warrant  from    the    Lord 
Lieutenant,   or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,   in  such 

.manner  as  he  or  they  shall  find  necessary  for  our  (her  Majesty's)  service,  or  the 
good  of  the  kingdom."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  no  change  was  made  in  the  mode, 
of  its  distribution.  Reid,  ii.  494. 
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flocks  in  wedlock ;  and  the  Presbyterian  pastors,  since  their 
first  settlement  in  the  country,  had  uniformly  exercised  the 
same  liberty ;  but  though  King  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  wrest 
the  privilege  from  the  Romish  clergy,  he  and  other  prelates 
used  all  their  influence  to  deprive  the  non-conforming  minis- 
ters of  the  right  of  celebrating  marriage.1  Nor  were  these 
ministers  the  only  parties  involved  in  trouble.  Attempts  were 
made  in  the  bishops'  courts  to  bastardize  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  married ;  and  the  laity  were  harassed  by 
lawsuits  at  once  cruelly  insulting,  protracted,  and  expen- 
sive.2 

The  reason  why  the  tyrant  minority  which  now  ruled  in 
Ireland  did  not  think  of  taking  away  the  right  of  celebrating 
marriage  from  the  priesthood,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  marriage  is  a 
sacrament ;  and  a  popish  clergyman  is  its  legitimate  adminis- 
trator. A  Romanist  submitting  to  marriage  by  a  Protestant 
celebrant  virtually  relinquishes  his  faith  :  and,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  Pope  were  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
Government  recoiled  from  a  policy  which  would  have  goaded1 
the  multitude  to  desperation,  and  might  have  driven  them 
into  open  rebellion.  But  persecution  was  pressed,  in  other 
forms,  almost  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance  ;  and  we  can 
account  for  the  continued  quiescence  of  a  whole  people  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  bolder  spirits  had  already  been  ex- 
patriated ;  and  that  the  residue,  after  the  failure  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Revolution,  were  so  terribly  disheartened  that  they 
deemed  further  opposition  hopeless. 

The  records  of  a  Parliament  which  commenced  its  sittings 
in  Dublin  in  September,  1703,  present  a  dark  array  of  penal 
enactments.  One  of  them — entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom"3 — awards  con- 


1  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  we  find   King  adverting  to  this 
subject  in  one  of  his  letters.     See  Mant,  ii.  127. 

2  In  1 704  certain  members  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Lisburn,  as  well 
as  others,  were  excommunicated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  having  been 
married  by  Presbyterian  ministers.     Reid,  ii.  492,  517,  521,  522. 

3  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap.  iii. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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dign  punishment  to  all  who  violate  its  provisions  j1  imposes 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  "  harbour,  relieve,  conceal,  or 
entertain  "  any  such  offenders ;  and  mulcts,  in  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  "  any  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
officer,"  convicted  of  negligence  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 
Another  Act — described  as  intended  "  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  and  consisting  of  no  less  than  eight-and- 
twenty  sections2 — is  a  most  elaborate  specimen  of  oppressive 
legislation.  It  provides  that  anyone  persuading  a  Protestant 
to  embrace  Popery,  and  every  such  pervert,  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  premunire;3  that,  if  the  eldest  son  of  a  popish 
landlord  conforms  to  the  Established  Church,  the  father  shall 
hold  the  estate  only  as  tenant  for  life,  whilst  the  son  shall  be 
proprietor  in  fee ;  that  the  orphan  children  of  popish  parents 
shall  be  entrusted  to  Protestant  guardians,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Protestant  religion;  that  any  papist  undertaking  such 
guardianship  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds ;  that  no  papist  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  lands 
held  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-one  years,  and  let  at  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  improved  annual  value  ;  that  a  papist 
who  has  inherited  from  a  Protestant  any  estate,  tenement,  or 
hereditament  in  fee,  and  who  does  not,  within  a  specified  time, 
conform  to  the  Established  Church,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  ;  that  a  papist,  who 
is  the  owner  of  a  freehold,  shall  not  have  power  to  bequeath 
it  to  his  eldest  son ;  that,  at  his  death,  it  shall  be  split  up, 
in  equal  portions,  among  all  his  male  children ;  but  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  shall  be  maintained  should  the  eldest 
son,  within  three  months  after  his  father's  death,  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese,  stating 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Church  as  by  law  established  ;  that  no 
papist  shall  be  capable  of  voting  at  an  election  for  a  member 
of  Parliament  until  he  has  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration  :4  and  that  all  persons  assembling  at  St.  Patrick's 

1  They  were  rendered  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  9th  of  William  and 
Mary,  chap,  iii.,  s.   i — according   to  which  any  ecclesiastic  returning  into  the 
country,  after  having  been  sent  out  of  it,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 
See  before,  p.  179  of  this  volume. 

2  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap.  vi.  3  See  vol.  i.,  p.  376,  note  (2). 

4  The  following  formed  part  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  : — "I  do  solemnly  and 
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Purgatory,  Lough  Derg,1  shall  incur  a  fine  of  ten  shillings 
each  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  receive  a  public  whip- 
ping. Another  Act  passed  in  this  Parliament 2  was  intended 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  popish  priests  in  the  king- 
dom, their  respective  places  of  abode,  the  names  of  the  bishops3 
who  ordained  them,  and  other  more  minute  details — so  that 
the  whole  history  of  each  might  be  in  possession  of  the 
Government.  It  provides  that  every  priest  shall  furnish  the 
required  information  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the  next 
general  quarter  sessions;4  that  he  shall  then  and  there  enter 

sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  that  the  person  pretended  to  be 
Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James,  and  since  his  decease  pre- 
tending to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the 
name  of  James  III.,  hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatever  to  the  crown  of  this  realm." 
1  See  vol.  i.,  p.  298.  2  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap.  vii. 

3  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  jwho  now  remained  in  Ireland  incurred  no  little 
danger  ;  and  yet  some  still  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.      One  is  said  to  have 
hired  himself  as  a  shepherd  in  the  uplands  of  Magilligan,  and  thus  escaped  detec- 
tion.    See  Fitzpatrick's  Life,  Times  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  169. 

4  The  following  return  of  the  number  of  popish  clergy  in  Ireland,  made  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  in  1704,  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  is  interesting  at  the 
present  day : — 

Co.  Armagh 19      Co.  Londonderry 14 

Antrim 18              Longford 26 

Cork 58             Limerick 47 

City  of  Cork 4      City  of  Limerick 12 

Co.  Carlow 14      Co.  Leitrim 25 

Cavan 30             Monaghan 17 

Clare 45             Mayo 51 

Dublin  .     .     .'....     .  36             Meath 55 

City  of  Dublin .     .  34      Queen's  Co 15 

Town  of  Drogheda 2      Co.  Roscommon 49 

Co.  Down 3°             Sligo 39 

Donegal 21             Tipperary 45 

Fermanagh 13             Tyrone 27 

Galway 87             Wexford 34 

Town  of  Galway 8             Waterford 21 

Co.  Kerry 36      City  of  Waterford 6 

Kilkenny 26      Co.  Wicklow 13 

City  of  Kilkenny  ......  4             Westmeath 35 

Co.  Kildare 30      Town  of  Youghall I 

Total  number  of  registered  )  T  _Ql 
Co.  Lowth 14  priests  in  1704    .     .      (  X'°81 

Ware's  Works,  Gesta  Hibernomm,  p.  195,  ed.  Dublin,  1705.  It  appears  that 
there  were  many  other  priests  still  in  the  country  who  were  not  registered.  See 
Madden's  United  Irishmen,  second  series,  Hist.  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ivii-lix. 

O   2 
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into  recognizance  with  two  sufficient  securities,  each  in  the 
penal  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  of  peaceable  be- 
haviour, and  not  travel  beyond  the  verge  of  the  county  in 
which  he  is  resident ;  and  that,  should  he  fail  to  make  the 
required  return  and  give  the  necessary  security,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  jail,  and  remain  there,  without 
bail  or  mainprise,  until  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  According 
to  another  section  of  this  Act  every  popish  priest,  on  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Protestantism,  was  to  receive  a  pension  of 
twenty  pounds  yearly1 — to  be  levied  as  part  of  the  county 
cess ;  he  was  to  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  "in  like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inferior 
clergy  ;"2  and  he  was  "to  read  the  Common  Prayer,  or  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongue,  in 
such  places  and  at  such  times"  as  the  diocesan  should 
appoint.3 

The  Jesuits  have  often  been  denounced  for  their  tortuous 
and  dishonest  policy ;  and  their  casuistry  has  been  deservedly 
held  up  to  execration  :  but  the  penal  laws,  sanctioned  by 
Irish  Protestant  bishops  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  baseness  by  the  scheming  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Ignatius  Loyola.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  Protestantism 
when  its  guardians  sought  to  promote  its  extension  by  a 
system  of  barefaced  briber}'-.  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
could  not  well  afford  to  administer  a  very  sharp  rebuke  to  a 
prodigal  son  ;  for  the  rake  might  proclaim  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, and  then  demand  an  independent  maintenance.  Romish 
mothers,  in  the  hour  of  death,  could  not  entrust  their  orphan 
children  to  the  care  of  brothers  or  sisters ;  for,  if  their  relatives 
belonged  to  their  own  communion,  they  incurred  a  crushing 
penalty  by  undertaking  the  guardianship.  A  Romanist  could 
not  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  convictions  by  taking  the  oath  of  abjur- 


1  At  this  time  there  were  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  with  incomes  of 
from^io  to^i6  a  year.     Mant,  ii.  204. 

2  The  and  of  Anne,  chap,  vii.,  s.  2.  The  bishops  received  the  priests  as  ordained 
clergymen  :  but  they  re-ordained  Presbyterian  ministers  who  conformed. 

3  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap,  vii.,  s.  2.  • 
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ation.1  These  penal  laws  served,  not  to  guide,  but  to  debauch 
the  conscience.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  infidelity  was 
rampant  during  the  period  of  their  continuance  ; 2  for  they 
lowered  the  tone  of  public  morals  by  setting  up  religion  to 
sale,  and  by  holding  out  countless  temptations  to  practise 
hypocrisy.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  honest  Romanists 
were  confirmed  in  their  prejudices  when  they  saw  the  abomin- 
able artifices  employed  to  seduce  them  from  their  religion. 
No  Church  could  be  strengthened  by  converts  thus  obtained. 
The  bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery  involved  a 
scandalous  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  When  it  was 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  Roman 
Catholics  petitioned  to  be  heard  against  it  by  counsel ;  and 
their  advocate,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,3  proved,  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments,  that  it  was  unchristian  and  impolitic,  as 
well  as  a  breach  of  public  faith ;  but  his  appeals  were  dis- 
regarded. The  petitioners  were  told,  in  mockery,  that  it 
would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  as  they  could  readily  secure  all 
these  advantages  by  conformity.4  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  felt  themselves  so  compromised 
by  this  odious  law  that  they  resigned  their  seats  in  disgust.5 
In  this  Act  there  was  a  clause  which  proved  exceedingly 
galling  to  Protestant  non-conformists.  It  provided  that  every 
person  in  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  receiving  any  salary 
for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  must  qualify  himself 
for  the  appointment  by  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  bishops  had  been  long  labouring  to  procure 


1  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  young  prince  was  not  a  supposititious 
child,  as  was  then  alleged.     The  Episcopalian  Jacobites  believed  that  the  person 
known  as  the  Pretender  was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown. 

2  In  1 736  we  find  Bishop  Butler  saying,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  his 
Analogy: — "It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many 
persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is 
now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.      And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if, 
in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment." 

3  The  reader  may  find  an  outline  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  in  Plowden's 
Hist.  Review,  i.,  appendix  lii.  216-228. 

4  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  i.  213.  6  Ibid.  21 1 ;  Haverty,  p.  68r. 
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such  an  enactment;1  but  they  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
The  clause  did  not  originally  form  a  portion  of  the  bill  fraught 
with  so  many  popish  disabilities  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  it  was  craftily  appended  to  it  by  some  of  the  scheming 
politicians  of  the  period,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  cause  the 
whole  measure  to  miscarry  :2  but  the  statement  is  improbable. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  senators  were  quite  prepared 
for  the  proposal  ;3  and,  now  that  the  sovereign  was  ready  to 
endorse  their  policy,  it  could  encounter  little  opposition.  The 
High  Church  party  saw  their  opportunity  ;  and  resolved,  at 
one  stroke,  to  secure  to  themselves  all  the  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  by  disqualifying  both 
Romanists  and  Presbyterians.  They  did  not  miscalculate 
their  strength — as  the  bill  encountered  no  formidable  obstacles 
in  its  passage  through  Parliament.4 

The  Presbyterians,  as  a  body,  had  hitherto  supported  the 
enactment  of  the  penal  laws  against  Romanists.  Popery  had 
long  been  a  horrid  persecutor ;  in  every  country  where  it 
dominated  it  was  the  determined  foe  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  and  Protestants  could  not  see  how  it  was  entitled  to 
toleration.  But  the  imposition  of  the  Sacramental  Test  on 
Irish  Presbyterians  was  well  fitted  to  lead  them  to  reconsider 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  papist 
may  be  a  peaceable  and  useful  citizen  ;  he  may,  with  wise 
inconsistency — like  many  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth — refuse  to  betray  his  sovereign  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and,  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the 
members  of  the  Italian  Church  in  Ireland  had  not  been 
guilty  of  insubordination  or  rebellion.  No  good  reason  could, 
therefore,  be  assigned  for  a  breach  of  the  Limerick  Articles. 
Their  non-observance  was  as  discreditable  to  a  Protestant 
Government  as  it  was  ungenerous  and  impolitic.  The  Pres- 

1  Reid,  ii.  422. 

2  This  view  of  the  matter  is  countenanced  by  Bumet.    History  of  his  own  Time, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 

8  The  House  of  Commons  had  already  exhibited  its  hostility  to  the  Presbyterians 
by  voting  that  the  Regium  Donum  of  / 1,200  a  year  was  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture. But  the  grant  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn.  Reid,  ii.  500-1. 

*  Mant  states  that  "all  possible  expedients  were  used  by  the  Dissenters  to 
obstruct  its  passing  into  a  la.w."—ffist.  of  Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  521. 
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byterians  could  plead  no  positive  engagement  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  conservation  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges  ;  and  yet 
they  felt  that  they  were  treated  most  unjustly  when  they 
were  obliged  either  to  conform  to  the  established  worship, 
or  to  retire  from  all  posts  of  profit  and  dignity:  Their  exclu- 
sion from  these  offices,  by  the  high-handed  introduction  of 
the  Sacramental  Test,  was  a  bad  return  for  the  services  they 
had  lately  rendered  to  their  country.  Sir  Theobald  Butler, 
when  pleading  against  the  recent  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on  the  ingratitude 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  "  Surely,"  said  this  Roman 
Catholic  advocate,  "  the  Dissenters  did  not  do  anything  .  .  . 
to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  than 
other  Protestants.  ...  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  they 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  Irish  army  at  Ennis- 
killen  and  Londonderry,  the  settlement  of  the  Government 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  might  not  have  proved  so  easy 
as  it  thereby  did.  .  .  .  These  Dissenters  then  were  thought 
fit  for  command,  both  civil  and  military,  and  were  no  less 
instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  reducing  of  the  kingdom 
than  any  other  Protestants ;  and  to  pass  a  bill  now  to  deprive 
them  of  their  birthrights,  for  those  their  good  services,  would 
surely  be  a  most  unkind  return,  and  the  worst  reward  ever 
granted  to  a  people  so  deserving."1 

The  enactment  relating  to  the  Sacramental  Test  was  not 
permitted  to  slumber  on  the  Statute  Book.  A  considerable 
number  of  Presbyterian  gentlemen  in  Ulster,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  were  now  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  magisterial  bench  ; 2  and  several  officers  of  the  army 
forfeited  their  commissions.3  The  operation  of  the  new  law 
in  the  corporate  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland  revealed  some 
of  its  worst  features.  Several  mayors,  who  were  Presby- 
terians, were  incapacitated ;  and  many  town  councillors  were 
placed  in  the  same  position.  In  Belfast,  the  majority  of  the 


1  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  i.,  appendix,  p.  227. 

2  According  to  Mant  (ii.  184)  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  Presbyterians 
were  now  excluded  from  the  bench.    Most  of  the  Protestant  gentry  were  Episcopa- 
lians ;  and  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  had  always  been  preferred  in 
appointments  to  the  magistracy:  3  Reid,  ii.  512. 
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members  of  the  corporation,  being  Presbyterians,  were  super- 
seded by  Episcopalians.1  In  Londonderry,  ten  out  of  twelve 
aldermen,  and  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  burgesses,  were 
turned  out  of  their  offices.2  Many  of  these  very  individuals 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  during 
the  siege  ;  and  now,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory,  they  were  consigned  to  social  degradation. 

Some  spirits  of  "  the  baser  sort "  succumbed,  and  conformed 
to  the  established  worship.3  There  was  then  very  little  wealth 
in  Ireland ;  a  number  of  needy  Presbyterians  held  situations 
in  the  army,  the  customs,  the  excise,  and  the  post-office ;  and 
to  some  of  these  men  the  alternative  of  giving  up  their  means 
of  livelihood  or  surrendering  their  religious  convictions  pre- 
sented a  sore  temptation.  If  a  few  of  them  abandoned  the 
cause  of  non-conformity,  it  might  well  be  said  that  "their 
poverty,  and  not  their  will,  consented."  Romanists  also  now 
yielded,  in  some  instances,  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  higher 
classes  were  found  to  be  not  the  least  accessible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  proselytism.4  Some  of  the  popish  nobility  and 
gentry — who  cared  little  for  any  form  of  worship,  and  who 
were  guided  partly  by  fashion  and  partly  by  selfishness — 
glided  into  the  Established  Church.5  Others  of  a  better 
stamp  may  have  been  prompted  to  change  their  creed  under 
a  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  Popery.6  A  few 
young  members  of  Romish  families  of  distinction — brought 
up,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
under  the  care  of  guardians  professing  the  Reformed  faith — 
were,  about  this  time,  added  to  the  Protestant  Communion. 
A  greater  number  in  indigent  circumstances  followed  their 

1  Reid,  ii.  528-9 ;  Mant,  ii.  186-7. 

3  Reid,  ii.  511.  *  Ibid.  ii.  512. 

4  Brenan  says  that  "certain  branches  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  com- 
muni.y  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  storm." — Ecc.  Hist.,  pp.  555-6.      Renehan 
affirms  that  "  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  many  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry,  hi  order  to  preserve  their  property,  abandoned  the  external  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith." — Collections,  p.  89. 

6  SeeHaverty,  p.  684. 

6  About  this  time  the  Clanricarde  family  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Plowden's 
Hist.  Review,  i.  273. 
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example.  "  We  have  abundance  of  converts  every  day  from 
Popery,"  says  one  of  the  Protestant  prelates  in  1707.  "There 
is  one  hardship  happeneth  from  that — I  mean,  necessity  of 
maintaining  them  ;  for  their  friends  are  so  malicious  that  they 
put  them  out  of  their  former  way  of  living." l  Even  some  of 
the  priests  were  caught  by  the  bait  of  a  well-secured  salary 
of  £,20  a  year  paid  out  of  the  county  cess,  with  the  addition 
of  the  status  of  ministers  of  the  Establishment ; 2  and  one 
or  two  non-conforming  preachers  of  little  repute  joined  in  the 
fashionable  movement.  But,  after  all,  these  clerical  converts 
added  little  to  the  strength  of  Protestant  episcopacy.  "  Seldom 
any  priest  or  Presbyterian  minister  who  comes  over  to  us 
does  us  any  service,"  was  the  candid  confession  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.3 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Anne  the  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  a  most  intolerant  spirit.  In 
March,  1704,  they  "resolved  unanimously  that  all  magistrates 
and  other  persons  whatsoever  who  neglected  or  omitted  "  to 
put  into  execution  the  penal  laws  against  papists  were  "  be- 
trayers of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."4  In  June,  1705, 
they  declared  that  "the  saying  or  hearing  of  Mass  by 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  tended  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Pretender ;  "  5  and,  at  the  same 
time — to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  odium  with  which  spies, 
priest-catchers,  and  harsh  public  functionaries  were  regarded — 
they  adopted,  with  great  cordiality,  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  prosecuting  and  informing  against  papists  was  an 
Jwnourable  service  to  the  Government.  "  6  In  1707  a  new  law 
was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  increasing  the  stringency  of 
the  Act  previously  made  against  papists  being  solicitors.7 

1  Archbishop  King's  Letter  to  Mr.  Southwell,  dated  November  8th,  1707.     See 
Mant,  ii.  210. 

2  They  required  simply  to  be  "approved  as  converts,"  and  "to  take  the  oaths 
and  make  and  subscribe  the  declarations  in  such  manner  as  the  conformable  clergy 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  obliged  to  do."     The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap,  vii.,  s.  2. 
They  were  generally  found  to  be  very  ignorant  and  unfit  for  the  Protestant  ministry. 
Mant,  ii.  473. 

3  Mant,  ii.  21 1.  *  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.,  s.  289. 
5  Ibid.  s.  319.  6  Ibid. 

7  The  6th  of  Anne,  chap.  vi.     See  before,  p.  326,  note  (2). 
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According  to  this  enactment,  no  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  could  be  allowed  to  practise  in  any  court  of  law  until, 
in  addition  to  the  oaths  previously  prescribed,  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  same  Act  provides  that  no 
attorney  shall  take  any  papist  as  his  apprentice  or  clerk; 
that  no  papist  shall  serve  on  any  grand  jury  at  the  assizes 
or  quarter  sessions,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  Protestants 
cannot  be  had  for  that  service  ;  and  that,  in  all  trials  of  issues 
connected  with  statutes  for  the  security  of  what  was  called 
"  the  Protestant  interest,"  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  shall  be 
entitled  to  challenge  a  Romish  juror.  In  1709  a  new  Act 
"  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery  "  was  added  to  the 
black  catalogue  of  penal  statutes  already  in  existence.  The 
Romanists  had  still  among  them  a  number  of  able  lawyers 
who  had  contrived  various  devices  which  enabled  their 
nobility  and  gentry,  at  least  partially,  to  evade  the  operation 
of  the  late  Acts  relating  to  the  settlement  of  their  property  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  more  recent  legislation  was  so  to  in- 
crease and  tighten  the  network  of  prohibitory  regulations  that 
the  most  subtle  intellect  would  find  it  impossible  to  escape 
the  entanglement.  The  Act1  provides  that  no  papist  shall 
be  capable  of  taking  any  annuity  for  life  chargeable  on  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  ;  and  that  the  children  of 
papists  may,  if  they  conform  to  Protestantism,  compel  their 
parents,  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  discover 
the  full  amount  of  their  property,  and  provide  them  with  a 
suitable  maintenance.  It  enacts,  further,  that  no  convert  is 
to  be  deemed  a  Protestant  who  has  not,  within  a  specified 
time,  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  received  the  sacrament 
as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.2  It  increases  the 
allowance  to  conforming  priests  from  £20  to  £30  a  year ; 
secures  them  payment  by  half-yearly  instalments ;  and,  in 


1  The  8th  of  Anne,  chap.  iii. 

2  According  to  this  Act,  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not  escape  the  hardships  of  the 
penal  laws  by  becoming  a  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist.     Archbishop  King 
states  that  several  converts  took  the  oath  and  abjured  Popery  "but  did  not  come 
to  church"  and  " pretended  to  be  Dissenters."      See  Mant,  ii.   190.     They  did 
not  get  credit  for  this  profession ;  and  legislators,  at  all  events,  were  determined 
not  to  recognize  Dissenters. 
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consideration  apparently  of  this  advanced  salary,  requires 
them  "  to  preach  once  a  week  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongue  in 
such  places  and  at  such  times  "  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
shall  prescribe.  It  forbids  every  popish  parish  priest,  on  pain 
of  transportation,  to  keep  a  curate  ;  and  it  ordains  that  every 
such  curate  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Some  popish 
prelates,1  friars,  and  schoolmasters,  had  remained  in  the 
country,  and  quietly  pursued  their  avocations,  notwith- 
standing the  punishments  with  which  they  were  threatened  : 
and  this  Act  guarantees  rewards  to  those  who  secured  their 
apprehension  and  conviction.  For  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
vicar-general,  the  informer  obtained  £50 ;  fora  friar,  £20  ;  and 
for  a  schoolmaster,  ;£io.  The  fine  was  to  be  levied  off  the 
popish  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  the  offender  was 
convicted.  Every  priest  in  Ireland,  on  pain  of  banishment, 
was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration;  and  he  was  to 
incur  the  same  penalty  should  he  celebrate  marriage  between 
a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  his  own  communion,  or  per- 
form any  clerical  duty  in. any  parish  except  that  in  which  he 
was  registered. 

The  clause  of  this  Act  requiring  all  the  Romish  clergy  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration  involved  them  in  much  trouble. 
On  prudential  grounds  they  submitted  to  the  government  of 
Queen  Anne  :  but  they  were  convinced  that  the  young  prince, 
known  as  The  Pretender,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne :  and 
they  were  not  willing  solemnly  to  repudiate  his  pretensions. 
There  were  now  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  registered 

1  By  banishing  the  bishops,  and  preventing  either  bishops  or  priests  from 
entering  the  kingdom,  Government  hoped  gradually  to  extinguish  the  popish  clergy. 
See  Mant,  ii.  212.  Some  of  the  bishops,  however,  remained  in  concealment,  and 
so  managed  at  ordinations  that,  except  by  certain  of  their  own  adherents,  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  priests.  The  Act  (8th  of  Anne, 
chap,  iii.,  s.  25)  states  that  "  meeting  in  great  numbers  they  have  conferred  popish 
holy  orders  on  popish  priests,  who  were  not  popish  priests  at  the  time  of  the 
registering  of  the  popish  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  which  they  perform  by  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  many  of  the  said  popish  priests  together,  to  the  intent  that  the  party 
himself  so  receiving  the  holy  orders  may  not  know  in  whom  the  power  of  conferring 
such  popish  holy  orders  was  lodged."  According  to  an  existing  Act,  the  person 
ordained  was  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  name  of  his  ordainer  ;  but  he  could 
thus  plead  his  inability  to  do  so.  At  one'time  the  Episcopalians,  in  some  places, 
expected  the  extinction  of  the  R.  C.  priests  in  a  few  years.  See  Mant,  ii.  221. 
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priests  in  Ireland  j1  and  all,  with  little  more  than  thirty  ex- 
ceptions, refused  the  obnoxious  oath.  As  their  places  of 
residence  were  known,  the  recusants  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  to  conceal  themselves  f  so  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  public  celebration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  was,  for  some  time,  discontinued.3  Multi- 
tudes of  children  were  unbaptized  ;  some  of  the  priests  found 
an  asylum  in  Portugal  :4  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
laity  left  the  kingdom.5  The  inhabitants  of  no  portion  of 
the  globe  are  more  attached  to  their  native  soil  than  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Its  very  scenery  inspires  them  with 
enthusiastic  admiration.  They  delight  to  contemplate  its 
meandering  streams,  its  green  pastures,  its  gentle  hills,  its 
romantic  valleys,  and  its  heath-clad  mountains.  But  the  iron 
had  now  entered  into  their  souls ;  and  hence  so  many  felt 
constrained  to  desert  a  land  with  which  their  fondest  recollec- 
tions were  associated. 

Romanists  were  not  the  only  parties  who  experienced  the 
hardship  of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Some  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, whose  loyalty  could  not  be  suspected,  scrupled  to  pledge 
themselves  to  its  statements.6  Those  who  felt  this  difficulty 
were  in  a  very  small  minority :  but,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  brethren,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  objections  ;  as  they  could  not  say  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  not  the  legitimate  son  of  James  II. — and  they 
conceived  that  the  oath  virtually  contained  such  an  averment.7 
Many  of  the  Irish  Episcopalians — the  clergy  included — were 
Jacobites  at  heart ;  but  these  Presbyterian  non-jurors,  though 

1  See  before,  p.  195,  note  (4).      Brenan  states  that  only  thirty-three  priests  now 
took  the  oath  of  abjuration.      Ecc.  Hist.,  p.  550.     D' Alton  makes  the  number 
thirty-seven.     Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  461. 

2  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  Romish  laity  took  the  oath,  and 
thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.     See  Plowden's 
Hist.  Rev.,  \.  264-5,  269-  3  Mant,  ii.  219. 

4  Brenan,  p.  551.  5  Haverty,  p.  684. 

6  An  Act  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  hi  1703  required  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion to  be  taken  by  all  persons  in  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  offices.     This 
Act  extended  to  Ireland,  and  included  "all  teachers  and  preachers  of  separate 
congregations,"  though  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  were  not  yet  properly  known 
to  the  law,  as  they  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Toleration.  Reid,  ii.  497. 

7  Reid,  ii.  498. 
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known  to  be  earnest  Protestants  and  utterly  averse  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  were  often  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
and  occasionally  driven  out  of  the  country.1  Some  of  the 
Tory  justices  of  the  peace  exhibited  the  most  malicious  zeal 
in  their  prosecution. 

A  Convocation  of  the  established  clergy  met  in  Dublin  in 
1703,  when  Parliament  was  sitting.2  This  ecclesiastical  court 
had  not  been  convened  in  Ireland  since  1666 ;  and  as,  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  there  had  been  several  sessions  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  complaints  had  been  made  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  representatives  of  the  Church  had  not  been 
assembled.  The  clergy  affirmed  that  they  had  the  right  of 
taxing  their  own  property  ;  and  when,  of  late,  this  claim  had 
been  ignored,  the  bishops  and  archbishops  had  entered  their 
protests  in  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  of  legislation.3 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
now  consented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  ;  and  they 
soon  saw  reason  to  repent  the  permission.  The  acrimony 
displayed  in  the  debates  created  much  scandal ;  and  the  most 
violent  discussions  often  terminated  in  very  lame  and  im- 
potent results.  As  early  as  1705,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
prelates,  when  writing  to  a  correspondent,  could  not  conceal 
the  deep  mortification  with  which  he  regarded  these  proceed- 
ings. "  'Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  all 
assemblies  of  men  come  to  some  conclusion  and  agreement, 
only  clergymen :  that  all  that  have  controversies  can  write 
with  temper  and  humanity — only  they  treat  one  another  with 
passion  and  bitterness."  4 

The  attention  of  the  Convocation  was  directed  to  one  field 
of  labour,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Established 

1  Reid,  iii.  13,  30. 

2  Mant,  ii.  157.     There  were  two  Houses  of  Convocation.     In  the  Upper  House 
sat  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  and  in  the  Lower,  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  proctors  of  the  chapters  and  clergy. 

3  Mant,  ii.   100,    162.      The  English  clergy  ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  1664. 
Murdoch's  Mosheim,  by  Soames,  iv.  298.     London,  1841. 

4  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  a  letter  dated  4th  July,  1705. 
Mant,  ii.  1 79.     As  to  the  disputes  in  the  Irish  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  see  Reid,  iii.  9,  10,  note. 
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Church.  This  was  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.1  The  Rev.  John 
Richardson,  rector  of  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  this  scheme  ;  and  long  laboured  assiduously 
to  secure  for  it  influential  patronage.  In  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  in  i/i2,lie  gives  an  account  of  some  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  to  promote  the  spread  of  Protestantism 
among  the  native  population.  It  appears  that  very  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  several  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
were  appointed  to  minister  in  the  Irish  language  to  Gaelic- 
speaking  Highlanders  who,  about  that  time,  had  settled  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Many  of  these 
immigrants  had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  but  at- 
tracted by  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  approached  in  a 
kindly  spirit  by  pastors  of  intelligence  and  zeal,2  they  soon 
became  conformists.  Nor  was  this  all.  Many  of  the  natives 
in  the  same  district  of  country  followed  their  example.  In 
1702  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brown,  rector  of  the  parishes  of  Don- 
acary,  Dromore,  and  Rosorry,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher, 
began  to  signalize  himself  in  the  same  service.  He  was  a 
ready  speaker  with  a  complete  command  of  the  vernacular 
tongue :  he  was  also  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  :  and,  as  he 
possessed  a  genial  spirit,  he  soon  contrived  to  make  his  way  to 
the  hearts  of  his  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  diets  for  worship  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Mass-house  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  closed  his 
service ;  and,  being  a  general  favourite,  crowds  gathered  round 
him,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  sermons  and  prayers  in 
Irish.  Their  old  priest,  beginning  to  suspect  their  fidelity, 
took  the  alarm ;  and  by  way  of  discouraging  them  from  at- 
tending on  Mr.  Brown's  ministrations,  told  them  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  had  stolen  their  prayers  out  of 


1  The  interest  that  Archbishop  Price  took  in  this  matter  has  been  already 
noticed.  See  before,  p.  130,  note  (i)  of  this  volume.  At  a  Synod  held  in 
Cashel  in  1676  Terence  Tierny  (or  Tiernan)  was  appointed  to  read  prayers  and 
preach  to  the  Irish  in  their  native  tongue.  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  15,  note.  Tiernan 
was  a  convert  from  Popery.  Ibid. 

-  The  first  minister  appointed  to  this  service  was  Duncan  MacArthur ;  and  the 
second,  Archibald  MacCollum.  Mant,  ii.  22. 
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the  Mass-book.  "Very  likely,"  was  the  grave  reply  of  an 
aged  member  of  his  congregation,  "  and  if  so,  they  have  stolen 
the  best,  as  thieves  generally  do."  In  the  end,  not  a  few  of 
the  people  deserted  their  Romish  Shepherd,  and  became 
steady  Protestants.1  Brown  did  not  long  continue  his  labours, 
as  he  died  in  1708. 

About  the  same  period  the  Rev.  Walter  Atkins,  vicar  of 
Middleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  pursued  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  results  equally  encouraging 
The  services  conducted  in  their  own  tongue,  by  a  clergyman 
honoured  by  the  mass  of  the  community  for  his  consistency, 
benevolence,  and  uprightness,  appeared  to  them  to  contrast 
most  favourably  with  their  own  unintelligible  ritual;  and 
they  at  length  began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  request  him  to 
officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions.2 When  the  priests,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  ; 
and  when  whole  districts,  for  a  time,  were  left  without  any 
Romish  worship  ;  the  people,  in  several  places,  attended  in 
large  numbers  on  Protestant  services  celebrated  in  their  own 
tongue  ;  and  the  public  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Irish 
gave  them  special  satisfaction.3  In  this  way  Protestantism 
gained  a  number  of  zealous  converts. 

Encouraged  by  these  hopeful  circumstances,  a  memorial 
signed  by  several  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
by  Wetenhall,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,4  was  presented  in  1710  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  Charity  Schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  children  in  English ;  proposing  the  publication 
of  large  quantities  of  New  Testaments,  Common  Prayer 
Books,  Church  Catechisms,  and  other  works,  in  the  Irish 
language  ;  and  praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  advised 

i  Mant,  ii.  166.  2  Ibid.  168.  3  Ibid.  219. 

4  Wetenhall  died  in  London  in  November,  1713,  aged  78.  Cotton's  Fasti,  iii. 
1 68.  He  was  probably  induced  to  sign  this  memorial  by  Richardson,  who 
belonged  to  his  diocese.  See  before,  p.  184  of  this  volume.  He  was  an  absentee 
for  six  years  towards  the  end  of  his  episcopate,  and  frequently  before.  See  Mant, 
ii.  285.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  may  be  found  in 
Brady's  Clerical  and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  vol.  iii.  64-7. 
London,  1864. 
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to  grant  a  charter  to  incorporate  a  society  empowered  to  take 
subscriptions,  receive  benefactions,  make  purchases,  and  hold 
courts  and  consultations,  to  carry  out  these  objects.1  The 
Queen  received  the  memorial  very  graciously  ;  but  it  was 
deemed  prudent  not  to  move  further  in  the  matter  without 
consulting  the  Convocation  and  the  Parliament2 

Meanwhile  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  his  clergy  joined 
in  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  two  missionaries  to  preach 
in  the  native  tongue  to  the  Romish  inhabitants  of  the  diocese 
of  Armagh.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  his  clergy  made  a 
similar  effort.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  project,  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and,  at  his  instigation,  that 
association  caused  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  his 
Short  History  of  the  attempts  to  convert  the  Popish  natives 
of  Ireland,  to  be  printed  for  general  circulation.  A  con- 
siderable sum  was  soon  raised  by  subscription  :  and,  in  conse- 
quence, six  thousand  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  six  thou- 
sand copies  of  an  Exposition  of  the  Catechism — all  in  Irish — 
issued  from  the  press.3  But,  beyond  this,  the  scheme  seems 
to  have  made  little  progress.  When  the  Convocation  met, 
the  Lower  House  appeared  disposed  to  patronize  it ;  and 
passed  several  resolutions  of  a  favourable  character;4  but 
when  it  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  prelates, 
it  received  so  little  encouragement  that  it  was  eventually 
abandoned.5 

Whilst  the  lords  spiritual,  by  their  apathy  or  opposition, 
contrived  to  extinguish  this  scheme  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  they  were  resolved  to  throw  every  discourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  Protestant  non-conformists.  In  1710  the 

1  See  this  memorial  in  Mant,  ii.  220-22. 

2  Mant,  ii.  223. 

3  Ibid.  224.      It  appears  that  Mr.  Richardson  also  published  in  Irish  Sermons 
on  the  Principal  Points  of  Religion,  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  others.    Nicholson's  Irish  Historical  Library,  Preface,  xxxviii.    Dublin,  1 724. 

4  Mant,  ii.  226. 

5  Archbishop  King  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  this  scheme  ;  but  it  appears  from 
his  letters  that  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  "manifest  disapprobation"  of  most 
of  the  other  bishops.     See  Mant,  ii.  230,  225,  227,  228. 
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Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  north,  already  known  as  The 
Synod  of  Blister,  planned  a  mission  to  the  native  Irish ;  and 
it  was  found,  on  enquiry,  that  they  had  among  them  ten 
preachers  qualified  to  address  their  countrymen  in  their  own 
tongue.1  But  the  heartless  treatment  which  they  soon  after- 
wards received  from  persons  in  authority,  backed  by  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  raised  up  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  design.2  Though,  ever  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  they  had  been  struggling 
for  its  repeal,  they  had  hitherto  been  completely  baffled  by 
the  combined  influence  of  the  episcopal  opposition.3  Among 
their  most  unscrupulous  assailants  was  the  celebrated  Jona- 
than Swift — created,  towards  the  close  of  this  reign,4  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  At  an  early  stage  of  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  this  divine  had  taken  offence  at  some  of  the  northern 
non-conformists  who  had  ventured  to  express  their  disapproval 
of  his  conduct ;  and  he  never  afterwards  lost  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  them  with  all  the  venom  of  his  malignant  nature. 
At  a  time  when  religion  was  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  his  writ- 
ings were  amazingly  popular ;  for  he  possessed  matchless 
powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  As  a  politician,  he  could  not 
claim  the  credit  of  consistency ;  he  had  little  respect  for 
principle  ;  he  could  utter  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods  with 
the  greatest  assurance ;  and  he  had  no  pretensions  to  refine- 
ment or  elevation  of  sentiment :  but  he  had  a  most  acute 
perception  of  the  ridiculous ;  he  was  remarkable  for  shrewd- 


1  Reid,  iii.  II. 

2  In  1716  they  resumed  this  project,  and  established  in  Dundalk  a  school  for 
teaching  the  Irish  tongue.     Reid,  iii.  86.     They  also  published  an  Irish  grammar, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  Irish.     Ibid.     Shortly  afterwards  they 
appointed  an  Irish-speaking  missionary.     Reid,  iii.  90. 

3  Mant,  speaking  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1710,  says: — "In  the  Lords  the 
bishops  were  understood  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  the  repeal,  constituting  as 
they  did,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  many  temporal  peers,  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  House."      ii.  191.     On  some  occasions  they  were  an  actual  majority.     Mant 
adds: — "The  whole  body  of  the  clergy,   meanwhile,  was  utterly  hostile   to  the 
repeal."     Ibid. 

4  He  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  by  letters  patent,  dated  May  6th,   1713. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1667,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College.     His  first  pre- 
ferment was,  in  1695,  to  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  near  Carrickfergus.     He  resigned, 
this  in  1698.     Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  266.     He  died  in  October,  1745. 
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ness  and  vigour  of  mind;  and  wonderful  flashes  of  genius 
glared  through  his  invectives.  His  irony  scorched  like  fire  ; 
and,  when  his  wrath  was  kindled,  he  had  no  pity  on  his  vic- 
tim.1 At  one  time  he  wielded  immense  influence  as  a  political 
pamphleteer  :  and,  though  he  never  attained  a  bishopric  him- 
self— simply  because  he  had  ridiculed  the  Queen's  favourite, 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  the  lady  could  never  forgive 
his  indiscreet  allusion  to  her  red  hair2 — it  is  well  known  that 
Government,  in  this  reign,  deferred  to  his  wishes  even  in  epis- 
copal appointments.3  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1708  he 
published  anonymously  a  letter  concerning  the  Sacramental 
Test ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  disregard  to  truth,  he 
described  it  as  written  by  "  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Ireland  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England.'*  In  this  production  he  holds  up  the  non-conformists 
to  contempt  in  his  most  flippant  style  of  vituperation  ;  and 
contends  that,  with  safety  to  the  country,  they  could  not  be 
admitted  to  civil  or  military  offices.  Other  writers  of  less 
ability,  but  equally  bitter  and  exclusive,  protested,  in  various 
forms,  against  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  enactment  These 
hostile  demonstrations  served  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  sectarian 
animosity ;  but  they  were  scarcely  required  to  stimulate  the 
opposition  of  the  Legislature  ;  as,  from  the  Irish  Parliament, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  any  relief  for  the  Presbyterians.4 


1  A  very  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Swift  may  be  found  in  a  work  edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  entitled  Excelsior,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
169-183.     London,  1855. 

2  "  He  made  a  direct  attempt  to  get  her  (the  Queen)  to  discharge  her  favourite, 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  the  Queen,  the  most 
bitter  with  regard  to   the  Duchess,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  penned,  called    The 
Windsor  Prophecy.     Elsewhere  he  speaks  thus  of  the  lady  in  verses  on  himself : — 

'  From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  venom  fills, 
And  thence  into  the  royal  ear  distils, 
The  Queen  incensed,  his  (Swift's)  services  forgot, 
Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengeful  Scot.' " 

—See  Life  of  Swiff,  by  Sheridan,  p.  128.     Dublin,  1785. 

3  See  Mant,  ii.  246-267. 

4  Mr.  Doddington,  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  in  a  letter  dated  August  I4th, 
1707,  says  : — "  This  Parliament  is  made  up  of  two-thirds  as  High   Churchmen  as 
any  in  England."     See  O'Flanagan's  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland,  ii.  7.     London, 
1870. 
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Very  shortly   after  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  the  Irish 
senators — Commons  as  well  as   Lords — exhibited  their    an- 
tipathy to  non-conformity  ;  and,  as  this  reign  approached  its 
close,  their  enmity  assumed  a  more  decided  and  dangerous 
character.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  171 1,  a  committee  of 
the  Upper  House,  consisting  of  thirteen  bishops  and  eleven 
lay  lords,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  representation  and 
address  to  the  Queen  relating  to  the  Dissenting1  ministers  of 
the  kingdom.     The  paper,  with  some  slight  alterations,  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty.2     The 
memorialists,  in  this  extraordinary  document,  express  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  injured  innocence  ;  and  complain  most 
pathetically  of  the  grievances  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Presby- 
terians !   The  latter  had  now  no  political  power ;  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  all  the  corporations,  expelled  from  the 
magistracy,  deprived  of  all  offices  in  the  customs  and  excise, 
and  even  refused  any  legal  sanction  for  the  celebration  of 
their  worship  ;    and  yet  they   are  described  as    "  exercising 
great  severities  towards  their  conforming  neighbours  by  deny- 
ing them  common  offices  of  humanity,  and  by  threatening 
and    actually   ruining   many  who,  in  compliance  with  their 
consciences,  had  left  their  sect."3  There  had  been  in  Drogheda 
a   small  Presbyterian    congregation  ;    but  it  had  been  long 
without  a  minister ;  and  an  attempt  had  recently  been  made 
to  supply  it  once  more  with  Presbyterian  ordinances.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,4  resented  the  preaching 
of  the    non-conforming    ministers  within  his  borders  as  an 
intrusion  ;  and,  at  his  instigation,  the  Rev.  James  Fleming — 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  who  had  officiated 
in  a  private  dwelling-house  in  the  town — was  arrested,  and 
bound  over  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  for  what  wa_ 
most  absurdly  called  "a  riot  and  unlawful  assembly."5  The  Lord 

1  Irish  Presbyterians  often  objected  to  the  name  Dissenters  as  applied  to  them. 
They  never  properly  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  quite  equal  to 
it  in  point  of  antiquity.     On  the  same  ground  Romanists  did  not  care  to  be  called 
Dissenters. 

2  Reid,  iii.  1 6.  3  Ibid.    17. 

4  He  was  Dean  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Drogheda. 
Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  350.  5  Reid,  iii.  3,  4. 
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Lieutenant  had,  however,  interfered  and  stopped  the  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  petitioners  refer  to  this  case  in  their  memorial, 
and  complain  of  the  chief  governor  for  delivering  Mr.  Fleming 
out  of  his  difficulties.  But  their  monster  grievance  was  the 
grant  of  the  Regium  Donum.  They  alleged  that  it  was  ap- 
plied "  to  the  propagation  of  schism,  the  undermining  of  the 
Church,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  unanimity  of 
the  conformists."  By  means  of  it,  they  affirmed,  the  Presby- 
terians "supported  lawsuits  against  the  Church,  formed 
seminaries  to  the  poisoning  of  the  principles  of  youth,1  and 
set  up  synods  and  judicatories  destructive  of  Her  Majesty's 
prerogative."  2  Not  content  with  fonvarding  this  representa- 
tion to  the  Queen,  the  Lords  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  that  it 
might  be  widely  circulated,  and  that  the  hardships  of  the 
unhappy  Episcopalians  might  awaken  the  deeper  commisera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  very  emphatically  proclaimed 
their  aversion  to  the  literature  of  the  non-conformists.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Boyse,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Dublin,  had  been  long  known  as  an  accomplished  polemic  ; 
and  had  more  than  once  successfully  encountered  the  very 
ablest  champions  of  episcopacy  in  theological  discussion. 
He  had  recently  published  a  volume  of  sermons  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  a  learned  discourse  on  the  office  of  a  scriptural  bishop. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  no  one  could  have  recognized,  in 
his  portrait  of  a  bishop,  the  features  of  any  Irish  Church 
dignitary.  But  instead  of  requesting  one  or  other  of  their 
Most  Reverend  or  Right  Reverend  Fathers  to  confront  the 
author,  the  Lords  adopted  a  more  summary  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  performance.  To  show  their  detestation  of  it,  they 
ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  before  the  Tholsel,  or  City 
Hall,  in  Dublin,  by  the  common  hangman,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "  false  and  scandalous,  and  contained  matters 


1  These  charges  were  without  foundation.  There  was  at  this  time  what  was 
called  "a  philosophy  school"  at  Killileagh,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  McAlpine, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  where  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  as  well  as  others, 
could  receive  a  portion  of  their  education  ;  but  this  seminar)'  was  otherwise  sup- 
ported. See  Reid,  ii.  477.  There  had  been  similar  establishments  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  at  Antrim  and  Newtonards.  Reid,  ii.  336. 

J  Ibid.  iii.  1 8. 
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highly   reflecting   on    the   Legislature,  and    on  the  episcopal 
order."1      % 

The  Convocation  followed  up  the  attack  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  the  form  of  another  address  to  the  Queen,  they 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  state  of  religion,  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed the  four  subjects  of   infidelity,  heresy,  impiety,  and 
Popery.     Under  the  head  of  heresy,  the  Quakers  and  Presby- 
terians  received    special    notice.      The    proceedings    of    the 
Society  of  Friends  had,  it  seems,  disturbed  the  equanimity 
of    the   petitioners ;    and  they  accordingly   call   for  "  some 
effectual    methods   of  restraining  them,  and    stopping   their 
progress:"2  but  the  members  of  the   Synod    of   Ulster  evi- 
dently inspired    them  with  still  greater  uneasiness.      They 
repeat,   with    additional    acerbity,  the    complaints  preferred 
against  them  by  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  and  dwell 
particularly  on  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  grant  of  the 
Regium  Donum.  This  bounty,  they  assert,  has  been  "  applied 
to  the  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  fanatical  and 
dissenting   teachers,  and  to  the  support  and    promoting   of 
faction   and   schism ; "    and    they   significantly   remind     the 
Queen  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  long  since  voted  it 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  public  money.3  The  bishops 
soon  afterwards  caused  this  paper  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
under  the  title  of  A    Representation  of  the  present  State  of 
Religion,  with  regard  to  Infidelity,  Heresy,  Impiety,  and  Popery, 
drawn  np  and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation  in  Ire- 
land, pursuant  to  Her  Majesty's  command  in  her  Royal  license* 
Though  the  Presbyterians  throughout  this  reign  encountered 


1  Reid,  iii.  18-19. 

2  Archbishop  King,   writing  in  1725,   says  that,  early  in  this   century,   "the 
County  of  Wicklow  was  full  of  Quakers  and  Dissenters  ;  but,  having  got  seven  new 
churches  in  it,  and  rilled  them  with  good  men,  there  is  hardly  a  meeting  left  in 
that  part." — MANX,  ii.  349. 

3  See  before,  p.  198,  note  (3)  of  this  volume. 

4  Second  edition.     London,   1712.     8vo,  pp.  23.     This  meeting  of  the  Convo- 
cation in  1711  was  the  last  ever  held  in  Ireland.     The  proceedings  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  most  acrimonious  spirit,  and  the  Crown  would  not  permit  another  to 
assemble.     A  proposal  was  made  for  the  revival  of  the  Convocation  shortly  before 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  in  1871  ;  but  the  Royal  consent 
was  not  obtained,  and,  in  consequence,  no  meeting  was  held. 
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such  persistent  persecution  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  well 
as  from  the  Convocation,  their  Church  continued  steadily  to 
extend  its  borders.  In  1709,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  could 
reckon  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  congregations, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  ministers.1  There  were, 
besides,  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers  and  congregations  in 
Leinster  and  Munster.  About  the  same  time,  six  hundred 
ministers  were  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  livings  of  the 
Establishment.2  Though  the  dignified  Churchmen  had  gene- 
rally an  ample  maintenance,3  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  miserably  supported.  Not  one  in  ten  had  either  glebe 
or  glebe-house;4  and  five,  six,  or  even  ten  parishes  were 
often  joined  to  make  up  a  revenue  of  £50  per  annum  for  the 
incumbent.5  Many  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  not  nearly  so 
large  a  revenue.6  In  this  reign  their  circumstances  were 
somewhat  improved  by  a  remission  of  a  percentage  on  their 
incomes  hitherto  payable  to  the  Crown.7  They  were  also 
assisted  by  the  appropriation  of  the  first  fruits  8 — which  the 


1  Reid,  iii.  2. 

2  Archbishop  King,  writing  in  December,   1714,  says: — "  In  all  Ireland  there 
are  not  600  beneficed  clergymen. "     See  Mant,  ii.  289.     The  same  prelate  in  1 706 
says  that  "all  the  livings  in  Ireland  will  not  employ  600  "  clergymen.   Mant,  ii.  201. 

3  Thus  the  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  had  benefices  worth  £600  per  annum  ;  and 
the  Dean  of  Deny  was  worth  ^900  per  annum.     Mant,  ii.  286-7.     One  pound 
was  then  equal  to  three  pounds  of  our  money.      In  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  ten 
parishes,  held  by  one  individual,  yielded  between  .£200  and  ^300  per  annum. 
Mant,  ii.  288. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  238,  290,  351,  388. 

5  Ibid.  238,  289.     Archbishop  King,  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  October, 
1713,  says  : — "You  may  guess  what  condition  the  Church  is  in  from  Wicklow  to 
Arklow  ;  the  one  has  ten  and  the  other  eleven  parishes  to  make  a  competency,  and 
'  us  generally  so  through  the  diocese  ;  each  of  these  ministers  has  two  churches  to 
serve,  and  at  a  considerable  distance." — MANT,   ii.    205.     He  adds,  in  another 
letter  : — "There  are,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  131  parishes  :  of  these  seventy-one 
are   impropriate   in   lay   hands ;   twenty-eight    are  appropriated   to   the   bishop, 
dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  thirty-two  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  that  serve  the  cure,  and  generally  these  are  the  worst." — MANT,  ii.  206. 
He  says  again  : — "To  my  knowledge  sixteen  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns 
yield  the  incumbent  hardly  £60  per  annum." — MANT,  ii.  373. 

8  Ibid.  ii.  204,     See  before,  p.  196,  note  (i)  of  this  volume. 

7  Called  the  twentieths,  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound.     Mant,  ii.  239. 

8  Paid  to  the  Crown  by  incumbents  on  their  promotion.     Mant,  ii.  239. 
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sovereign  had  before  claimed — to  the  purchase  of  gleb.es,1 
the  erection  of  glebe-houses,  and  the  increase  of  ministerial 
stipends.  King,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,2  exerted  himself 
much  in  promoting  the  building  of  churches  in  and  around 
the  Irish  metropolis ; 3  but  very  few  of  his  brethren  exhibited 
the  same  zeal.  A  large  number  of  the  bishops  were  still 
non-resident : 4  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  only 
one  of  these  spiritual  overseers  could  have  been  found  at  any 
time  in  all  Ulster.5  Though  so  many  laws  were  framed 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters,  the  Established  Church  made 
little  progress.  The  apathy  and  inefficiency  of  its  clergy 
created  general  murmuring ;  and  one  of  themselves  testifies 
that  "  the  world  began  to  look  on  them  as  a  parcel  of  men 
that  had  invented  a  trade  for  their  easy  and  convenient 
living."  8  We  are  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Episcopal 
Church  "  lost  more  hearts  and  ground  "  in  Ireland  than  it  did 
"since  King  James  came  to  the  crown."7 

Political  feeling  was  now  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement ; 
and  its  violence  contributed  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  theological 


1  King  encountered  many  difficulties  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements.    Land- 
lords, in  some  cases,  afraid  of  the  increase  of  tithes,  were  not  prepared  to  encourage 
the  residence  of  the  clergy.     Mant,  ii.  352-3. 

2  King  was  removed  from  Derry  to  Dublin  in  1703.     He  died  in  1729. 

3  Mant,  ii.  152,  204,  205,  348.      King  tells  the  following  remarkable  story  : — 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  which  cost  but  a  small  sum 
of  money,  by  St.  Stephen's  Green  :  began  with  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
and  erecting,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's.     The  consequence 
was  that  he  set  his  ground  for  above  ,£500  per  annum  ;  and  has  now  Dawson  St. 
— one  of  the  best  in  Dublin — built  upon  it." — MANT,  ii.  350. 

4  See  Mant,  ii.  366.     Many  of  the  clergy  were  also  non-resident.     King  says  : — 
"  The  diocese  (of  Clonfert)  is  pretty  large  ;  yet  has  but  ten  beneficed  clergymen, 
and  about  half  these  non-resident.'1'' — MANT,  ii.  380. 

6  Ibid.  156.  Pooley,  who  was  Bishop  of  Raphoe  from  1702  to  1712,  resided, 
during  all  that  time,  barely  eighteen  months.  Mant,  ii.  282,  284.  Ashe,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Clogher  from  1697  to  1716,  seems  to  have  been  generally  non- 
resident. Ibid.  ii.  282-3.  This  gross  neglect  did  not  prevent  his  removal  to  Derry. 

6  Letter  from  Archbishop  King,  dated  August  I7th,  1704.     Mant,  ii.  155. 

7  Letter  of  King,  dated  November  2Oth,  1714.     Mant,  ii.   269.      King  ascribes 
this  to   the  offence  given  to  the  gentry  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Tory  and 
Jacobite  clergy  intermeddled  in  politics.       Mant,  ii.    293.     But  the  gentry  still 
remained  nominally  connected  with  the  establishment:     Ibid.  294. 
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controversy.  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  the  Tories 
were  scheming  to  bring  in  the  Pretender  ;  whilst  the  Whigs  1 
were  most  anxious  to  secure  the  Hanoverian  succession.2  As 
the  Tories  had  completely  established  their  ascendency  at 
Court,  they  used  all  their  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  dethroned  dynasty.  Thomas  Lindsay,  who  was  made 
Primate  of  Armagh  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,3 
is  said  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  his  promotion  to  his 
Jacobite  principles.4  The  Whigs  had  for  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink  "  to  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  King  William  ;"  but  the  toast  now 
became  specially  offensive  5  to  the  high-flying  Episcopalians; 
and  one  of  the  Irish  prelates  broached  rather  a  novel  argu- 
ment against  the  unseasonable  sentiment.  In  1713  Peter 
Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,6  published  an  elaborate 


1  According  to  some,   the  motto  of  this  party  was  "  We  hope  in  God ;"  and 
their  designation  was  derived  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  four  words.     The  name 
originated  before  the  Restoration.      According  to  others,  whig  is  a  Scotch  name 
for  sour  milk  ;  and  the  title  was  given  originally  to  certain  Scotch  Covenanters. 
See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  iii.  623,  note.     London,  1873. 

2  The  Irish  Presbyterians,  very  shortly  before  Anne's  death,  employed  a  French 
Protestant  minister  as  their  agent  to  assure  the  Elector  of  Hanover  that  they  were 
prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  title  to  the  crown.     His  Highness 
' '  received  the  proposal  with  many  thanks,  and  was  very  fond  to  hear  that  there 
were  so  many  staunch  friends  to  him  in  Ireland." — REID,  iii.  54. 

3  He  was  a  native  of  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire.     In  1695,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Killaloe  ;  in  1713,  he  was  translated  to  Raphoe  ;  and  in  January, 
1714,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy.     Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  23. 

4  Plowden's  Hist.  Rn.,  i.  232,  note.    He  succeeded  Narcissus  Marsh  in  Armagh. 
He  died  in   1724,      He  expended  upwards  of  ,£4,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
choir  at  Armagh.     Mant,  ii.  408. 

5  The  Convocation,  in  their  address  to  the  Queen,  complain  that  "  wicked  and 
blasphemous  healths  are  frequently  used  by  persons  disaffected  to  our  constitution, 
insomuch  that  the  words  of  our  Litany,   wherein  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death,  have  been  turned 
into  a  bitter  curse  upon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  all  con- 
gregations committed  to  their  charge  ivho  refused  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  dead." — CAMPBELL'S  Examination,  &c.,  &>c.,  in  reply 
to  Stock  and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  p.  200. 

6  He  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  1710.     He  died  in 
1735.     He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Provost  from  1699 
to  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross.     "He  was  an  austere,  retired 
and  mortified  man  ;  but  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank  for  learning  among  his  brethren. 
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discourse  Of  Drinking  in  Remembrance  of  the  Dead — in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  custom  is  profane 
and  heathenish.1  The  author  of  this  strange  performance — 
who  had,  at  one  time,  been  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin — appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  oddity ;  and 
his  learned  reasoning  against  the  popular  Whig  toast  seems 
to  have  contributed  far  more  to  the  merriment  than  to  the 
edification  of  his  contemporaries.2 

Another  writer  of  this  reign,  who  signalized  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  High  Church  party,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tisdall,  vicar 
of  Belfast.  In  the  spring  of  1709  he  produced  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ironically  A  Sample  of  True  Blue  Presbyterian 
Loyalty  in  all  changes  and  turns  of  Government,  taken  chiefly 
out  of  their  most  authentic  records.  Tisdall  resided  in  the 
midst  of  non-conformists  ;  and  he  had  doubtless  often  heard 
them  say  that  they  had  been  but  poorly  requited  for  their 
support  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  King  William.  He  therefore 
laboured  to  prove  that  they  had  little  reason  to  complain  ; 
that  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  rebels  ;  and  that  their  efforts 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  should  be 
strenuously  resisted.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this  perfor- 
mance ;  for,  in  a  series  of  publications,  issued  in  succeeding 
years  and  written  in  the  same  irritating  style,  he  renewed  his 
attacks.  He  was  not  eventually  permitted  to  remain  unan- 
swered. Early  in  1713  the  Rev.  John  Me  Bride,  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Belfast,  produced  A  Sample  of  Jet 


....  He  studied  and  was  master  of  the  most  exact  and  just  pronunciation, 
heightened  by  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn  tone  of  voice,  and  set  off  by  a  serious 
air  and  venerable  person." — BRADY'S  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  iii.  69. 

1  This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  to  his  clergy.     See  Mant,  ii.  195.     He 
followed  it  up  by  four  other  publications  on  the  same  subject.  See  Brady's  Clerical 
and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  iii.  74,  75.      In  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,    those  who   drank   healths  were   excluded   from   sitting   in   the 
Cromwellian  Parliament.   Stoughton's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  99.   London> 
1867.     This  was  levelled  against  the  Cavaliers.     But  times  were  now  changed. 

2  Brown's  publication  of  the  discourse  on  drinking  healths  led  to  a  controversy. 
He  was  no  favourite  with  Swift.     Crawford  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  261)  says  of  him 
that  "  of  all  the   Tories  of  the  time,    none   was   more    violent."      He  wrote 
against  Tohnd,  the  dei.st.     Toland  was  a  native  of  County  Donegal. 
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Black  Prdatic  Calumny — illustrating  at  great  length  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charges  of  the  reverend  assailant.  A 
few  months  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  his  colleague,  the 
Rev.  James  Kirkpatrick,  published  a  still  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  reply,  designated  "An  Historical  Essay  upon  the 
Loyalty  of  Presbyterians  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  year  I/I3."1 

A  wise  Administration  would  have  hailed  the  appearance 
of  such  defensive  works  with  satisfaction  ;  for  they  supplied 
proof  that  Presbyterians  valued  their  reputation  as  the 
friends  of  Constitutional  Government.  But  the  fact  that  both 
these  publications  appeared  anonymously,  and  one  of  them 
without  even  the  printer's  name,  attests  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  under  which  non-conformists  now  laboured.2 
As  the  reign  of  Anne  approached  its  close,  their  trials  mul- 
tiplied. The  Regium  Donum,  against  which  the  Convocation 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  so  strongly  protested, 
was  at  length  withdrawn  :  a  clause  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish Schism  Bill  extended  it  to  Ireland  ;  and  rendered  every 
Presbyterian  teacher,  except  his  school  were  of  the  humblest 
description,  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  :3  and  as 
non-conformists  yet  wanted  the  security  of  an  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, they  were  even  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  last 

1  It  was  printed  at  Belfast  ;  but  neither  author  nor  printer  ventured  to  put  his 
name  to  the  work.     It  extends  to  nearly  600  quarto  pages. 

2  Reid,  iii.  43.     The  printer  of  Presbyterian  Loyalty  was  no  doubt  James  Blow, 
of  Belfast.      The  first  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  Ireland,  is  said  to 
have  been  published  by  him.   I  have  seen  a  Bible,  in  crown  4to,  with  the  following 
imprint: — "Belfast:  printed  by  and  for  James  Blow,  and  for  George  Grierson, 
printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  at  the  King's  Arms  and  Two  Bibles 
in  Essex  Street,  Dublin.   MDCCII."     But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true 
date  is  MDCCLI.,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the  L  has  been  erased,  and  the 
letter  thus  changed  into  I.     There  is,  however,  evidence  that  Mr.  Blow  printed 
English  Bibles  as  early  as  1714.     For  prudential  reasons  he  probably  did  not  put 
his  name  on  the  title-page.   He  commenced  business  in  Belfast  in  1696,  and  died  in 
1759,  aged  eighty-three.     It  would  appear  that  George  Grierson  did  not  become 
King's  printer  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  Lord 
Carteret  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     See  Madden's  Irish  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, i.  173,  181,  182. 

3  Reid,  iii.  55.     The  Queen  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714 — the  very  day  on 
which  the  Schism  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation.      Thus  the  career  of  the  High 
Church  party  was  stopped. 
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remnant  of  religious  liberty — freedom  to  worship  God  !  In 
various  parts  of  the  .province  of  Ulster,  copies  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  description,  were  seized :  and  Presbyterians  were 
told  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  congregate 
for  religious  exercises.  In  the  towns  of  Antrim,  Downpa- 
trick,  and  Rathfryland,  the  Tories  actually  nailed  up  the  doors 
of  their  meeting-houses.1  But,  as  the  darkest  hour  precedes 
the  dawn,  this  gloomy  period  terminated  with  the  succession 
of  a  new  dynasty,  prepared  to  concede  to  them  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges  for  which  they  had  so  strenuously 
.contended. 

1  Reid,  iii.  56. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REIGN   OF  GEORGE  I.   A.D,   1/14  TO   A.D.    1 727. 

ON  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne,  the  Tories 
were  ignominiously  driven  from  office.  It  was  high  time  that 
they  should  lose  their  power;  for,  of  late,  they  had  scarcely 
cared  to  conceal  their  attachment  to  the  Pretender.  In 
Dublin,  recruiting  for  his  service  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
Government  j1  and  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  abruptly 
prorogued  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  bill  for  his  attainder.  The 
house  of  Stuart  had  many  friends  among  the  Episcopal 
clergy ;  and  these  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  could  not 
suppress  their  vexation  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover  became 
King.  The  violence  with  which  such  political  parsons  as- 
sailed the  religion  of  the  new  sovereign  in  their  sermons 
betrayed  alike  their  ignorance  and  their  folly.  George  I. 
had  been  educated  a  Lutheran ;  and  the  Irish  episcopal 
laity  were  absurdly  assured  that  the  faith  which  he  professed 
was  no  better  than  Popery.2  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin — 
now  far  advanced  in  life — had  all  along  cordially  supported 
the  claims  of  the  family  of  the  Prince  Palatine  :3  but  he  found 

1  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev.,  p.  238,  note ;  Gordon's  Hist,  Ireland,  ii.  205.  Ever 
since  the  Revolution  Irish  Romanists  had  continued  to  enlist  in  foreign  service. 
It  has  been  stated  that  more  than  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of  France, 
between  1691  and  1745.  Haverty,  p.  693,  note;  Mitchell's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  27. 
Mitchell  remarks  that  "  the  statement  may  seem  almost  incredible,  especially  as 
Spain  and  Austria  had  also  their  share  of  our  military  exiles." 

*  Mant,  ii.  276,  291. 

3  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  family,  which  suffered  so  much  on  the  continent 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  became,  by  its  connection  with  Great  Britain,  so 
influential  in  Protestant  Christendom. 
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it  impossible  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of  the  incumbents 
even  of  his  own  diocese.  Having  heard  of  an  inflammatory 
sermon,  preached  by  a  minister  named  Kearns,  immediately 
after  the  Queen's  death,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  call  his 
clergy  together  and  give  them  his  advice.  "  I  am  concerned," 
says  he  in  his  account  of  this  conference,  "  to  remember 
what  a  spirit  appeared  in  some  of  them,  as  I  understand 
several  preached  last  Sunday  against  consubstantiation  :  this 
was  construed  to  have  no  good  aspect  towards  the  King,  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  a  Lutheran."1  In  another  letter  he  la- 
ments that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  evinced 
so  little  anxiety  "to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  dis- 
affected."2 "To  preach  up  the  danger  of  the  Church  on  His 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  crown,  to  sing  the  13  7th  Psalm, 
to  preach  against  Lutheranism,  or  to  make  it  worse  than 
Popery  is/'  says  he,  "  I  am  sure  not  the  way "  to  avoid 
suspicion.3  He  adds  in  another  letter  :  "Very  few  have  de- 
clared against  the  succession,  because  few  are  fond  of  being 
hanged  for  treason ;  but  if  a  party  of  men  take  all  possible 
methods  to  obstruct  a  thing ;  if  they  oppress  all  that  were 
zealous  for  it  and  the  Revolution  ;  and  encourage  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  thereof,  and  join  with  them  ;  if  they  shew 
themselves  uneasy  and  chagrined  when  it  takes  place — one 
may  guess  at  what  they  mean  without  any  formal  declara- 
tion."4 

As  the  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  there  was  a  general  election  soon  afterwards.  On 
this  occasion  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
created  no  little  scandal  by  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  the  Jacobite  candidates  in  opposition  to  the 
friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.5  Not  a  few  of  the 


1  See  his  letter  quoted  in  Mant,  ii.  275.  2  Ibid.  291. 

3  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

5  This  Jacobite  spirit  appeared  among  the  clergy  till  the  close  of  this  reign.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  noted  wit  who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Carteret,  preached 
once  on  the  1st  of  August — the  anniversary  of  the  King's  accession — from  the  text 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  (Matt.  vi.  24.)  This  discourse  gave 
so  much  offence  in  high  places  that  the  preacher  lost  his  situation  as  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr,  Slieridan  was  the  grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley 
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Protestant  gentry,  who  held  estates  by  titles  guaranteed  at 
the  Revolution,  felt  that  their  position  would  be  very  insecure 
should  the  Pretender  attain  the  crown  ;  and  they  accordingly 
contended,  with  all  their  might,  against  the  Tories  at  the 
hustings.  The  Episcopal  clergy  often  excited  their  intense 
disgust  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  struggled  for  the 
Jacobite  interest.  They  were  not  content  to  record  silent 
votes  ;  they  appeared  prominently  in  the  political  arena ; 
they  harangued  the  mob  ;  and  they  attempted  to  drive  the 
Whigs  from  the  representation  of  the  very  boroughs  of  which 
they  were  themselves  proprietors.1  In  several  of  the  northern 
constituencies — where  the  Presbyterians  preponderated — the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  unusual  bitterness.  Here  the 
repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Whigs ;  and,  as  most  of  the  higher  classes  were  Episcopa- 
lians, there  was  frequently  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people.  In  the  County  of  Antrim  the 
excitement  was  almost  unprecedented.  The  Whig  candidate 
was  Mr.  Upton,  of  Templepatrick,2  an  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  gentleman  greatly  respected  for  integrity 
and  piety.  His  antagonist  was  a  high  Tory,  supported  by 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  noblemen,  and  most 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  district.3  But  the  yeomanry,  greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  their  landlords,  nobly  refused  to  act 
in  opposition  to  their  convictions  ;  many  who  held  their  farms 
by  most  precarious  tenures,  voted  for  Mr.  Upton  ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  candidate  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a 
triumphant  majority.4 


Sheridan,  the  famous  statesman,  dramatist,  and  orator.  Brady's  Records  of  Cork, 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  i.  234-5.  1  Mant»  "•  293- 

2  The  Upton  family  has  since  been  ennobled.  Its  present  representative  is  Lord 
Templetown.  3  Reid,  iii.  71. 

4  The  following  Presbyterian  gentlemen  represented  northern  constituencies  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1715  :— Clotworthy  Upton,  Castleupton,  Templepatrick, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Langford,  Bart.,  of  Summerhill,  represented  the  County  of  Antrim; 
Hugh  Henry,  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Antrim  ; 
George  Macartney,  of  Belfast,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Belfast ;  Archibald  Edmonston,  of  Redhall,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Carrickfergus  ;  and  Hercules  Rowley,  of  Summerhill,  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  County  of  Londonderry. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  accession  of  George  I.  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  Presbyterians.  The  grant  of 
Regium  Donum  to  their  ministers  was  now  restored  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  received  an  augmentation  to  the  extent 
of  .£800  per  annum.1  From  this  date  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons — though  still  far  from  favourable — began  to  view 
them  with  a  rather  more  friendly  eye  ; 2  the  progress  of  penal 
legislation  was  arrested  ;  and  there  was  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  intolerant  laws  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Their  loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country  had  revealed  their  political  importance ;  for,  when 
George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  they  were  the  only  denomina- 
tion in  Ireland  on  whose  support  he  could  confidently  calcu- 
late. In  the  year  1715  the  standard  of  the  Pretender  was 
raised  in  Scotland  ; 3  and  the  movements  of  his  party  were 
watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  the  authorities  in 
Dublin.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde — who  had  recently  been 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietor  in  Ireland — joined  in  the  revolt.4  He  was 


1  This  addition,  which  was  made  in  1718,  increased  it  to  ,£2,000  per  annum. 
There  were  now  about  140  ministers  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  Dublin  and  the  South  ;  but,  as  the  addition  of  .£800  was 
equally  divided  between  the  Northern  Synod  and  their  brethren  elsewhere,  the 
Southerns  were  chiefly  benefited  by  this  fresh  grant.  See  Reid,  iii.  89. 

a  The  defeat  of  the  Tories  at  the  late  County  Antrim  election  seems  to  have  had 
a  salutary  influence.  The  county  was  now  represented  by  two  very  earnest 
Presbyterians. 

3  Roman  Catholic  writers  commonly  represent  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  the 
great  supporters  of  the  Pretender.     See  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  p.  243  ;  Brenan, 
p.  551 ;  Curry,   p.  549  >  Haverty,  p.   686  ;  and   Taafe,    iv.    9.     This   is  a  most 
ridiculous  mistake.      The  Scotch  Presbyterians,   as  was  to   be   expected,    were 
stoutly  opposed  to  him.     See  Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  371-2. 
Edinburgh,  1859.     But,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  most  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  were  Episcopalians,  and  many  of  the  Highlanders  were  still 
Romanists.      It  was  by  these  Scotch  Jacobites  that  the  Pretender  was  supported. 
The  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy,  who  now  openly  took  part  with  the  Pretender,  were, 
in  many  cases,  thrown  into  prison ;  and  a  heavy  blow  was  thus  given  to  Scottish 
prelacy.     See  Cunningham,  ii.  372. 

4  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormonde,  so  distinguished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.      He  died  an  exile  in  the  south  of  France  in  1745  >  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  always  continued  a  Protestant.     Haverty,  p.  68 1,  note. 
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in  consequence  attainted,  and  his  estates  confiscated.  There 
was  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  one  district  of  the 
North,  where  the  Earl  of  Antrim  possessed  influence  ; *  but, 
if  the  rest  of  the  island  remained  quiet,  it  was  not  because 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
insurgents,  but  because  they  were  overawed,  as  well  by  the 
recollection  of  past  disasters,  as  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
military  force.2  As  there  had  been  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Pretender  would  try  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Ulster,  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to  augment  the 
Protestant  militia  of  the  province  ;  and  yet  here  the  Govern- 
ment soon  found  itself  confronted  by  a  very  grave  difficulty. 
The  Presbyterians  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Protestant 
population ;  but  the  Sacramental  Test  prevented  them  from 
engaging  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  though  they  were 
most  desirous  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  reigning  family, 
they  could  not  consistently  give  their  aid  without  exposing 
themselves  to  formidable  penalties.  In  this  emergency  a 
meeting  of  the  most  influential  of  their  laity  was  held  in 
Belfast  ;  and  they  agreed,  at  ali  hazards,  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  State.  At  the  same  time  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  administration  would  interfere,  and  save  them 
from  the  legal  penalties  which  they  thus  encountered.3  Their 
offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
they  were  assured  that  steps  would  be  taken,  as  soon  as 
Parliament  assembled,  to  protect  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  penalties  of  the  Test  Act.4 

The  ministry  faithfully  endeavoured  to  make  good  this 
promise.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  of  1715, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  con- 
taining a  clause  of  indemnity  ;  exempting,  in  all  time  to  come, 

1  Reid,  iii.  72.     The  Earl  of  Antrim  was  a  Romanist.      Plowden's  Hist.  Rev. 
p.  244.     See  also  Hill's  Macdonnells  of  Antrim,  p.  363,  note. 

2  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland  there  were  in  Ireland  seven 
regiments  of  cavalry,  of  from  six  to  nine  troops  each  regiment ;  and  twenty-three 
regiments  of  infantry,   of  ten  companies  each,    all  Protestants   or   Englishmen. 
Strictures  (Musgrave's)  on  Plowden,  p.  69.  London,  1804.   It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  recent  R.C.  writers  have  given  undue  credit  to  their  co-religionists  for  not 
rising  in  rebellion  at  this  juncture. 

3  Reid,  iii.  67.  *  Ibid.  68. 

Q    2 
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Dissenters  employed  in  the  militia  from  existing  penalties ; 
and  extending  the  indulgence  for  ten  years  to  those  who 
served  in  the  regular  army.  The  bill  passed  without  diffi- 
culty through  its  various  stages  in  the  Lower  House  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  when  it  reached  the  Lords,  it  met  with  the  most 
determined  opposition.  The  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop 
King,  employed  all  their  influence  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing law  ;  and  at  length,  though  with  much  reluctance,  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  abandon  it  altogether.  The  House  of 
Commons  sought,  however,  by  two  very  significant  resolutions 
to  protect  the  Presbyterians  against  the  consequences  of  its 
rejection.  They  declared  that  "  such  of  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  subjects  of  this  kingdom  as  have  taken 
commissions  in  the  militia,  or  acted  in  the  commission  of 
array,  have  thereby  done  a  seasonable  service  to  His  Majesty's 
royal  person  and  Government  and  the  Protestant  interest  in 
this  kingdom  ;  "  and  "  that  any  person  who  shall  commence 
a  prosecution  against  any  Dissenter  who  has  accepted  or 
shall  accept  of  a  commission  in  the  army  or  militia,  is  an 
enemy  to  King  George  and  the  Protestant  interest,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Pretender."  l  Shielded  by  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons  expressed  in  such  decided  terms,  the 
Presbyterians  consented  to  continue  in  military  employment.2 
A  quarter  of  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  yet  during  all  this  period  the  Irish  Protestant  non- 
conformists had  celebrated  their  worship  without  the  security 
of  a  legal  permission.  They  still  sought  in  vain  for  the 
removal  of  the  Sacramental  Test;  and  it  was  not  till  1719 
that  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Toleration.  Even  this  con- 
cession was  not  secured  without  a  struggle ;  for,  to  the  last, 
it  was  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops ;  and  when  the 
Toleration  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Upper  House* 
no  less  than  nine  of  the  lords  spiritual,  with  seven  temporal 
peers,  entered  their  protest  on  the  journals.3  By  this  measure 


1  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iv.,  p.  255. 

*  By  an  Act  passed  in  1755  (the  29th  of  George  II.,  chap,  xxiv.)  Protestant 
non-conformists  were  at  length  entitled  to  hold  military  appointments. 

3  Reid,  iii.  106.  Of  the  six  bishops  who  supported  the  Bill  only  one  was  an 
Irishman.  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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Protestant  Dissenters,  on  taking  certain  oaths,  were  relieved 
from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  absence  from 
the  established  worship ;  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  well 
as  others,  were  permitted  to  celebrate  all  religious  ordinances 
— the  Lord's  Supper  included — without  incurring  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.1  Quakers  also,  on  making  certain  declara- 
tions, were  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  enactment.  In  the 
same  session  of  Parliament,  non-conformists  holding  civil  or 
military  offices  and  receiving  pay  from  the  Crown,  were 
relieved  from  annoyance  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity.2 

Throughout  the  discussions  connected  with  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  the  extreme  dread  of  the  Presbyterians 
exhibited  by  the  Protestant  bishops  was  fitted  to  awaken 
very  grave  reflections.  The  prelates  appeared  to  believe  that, 
if  the  non-conforming  ministers  were  permitted  fully  to  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  religious  liberty,  their  own  Establishment 
would  speedily  tumble  down.3  "  I  fear,"  said  Archbishop 
King  immediately  after  the  Toleration  Bill  became  law,  "  that 
we  shall  all  feel  the  effects  of  it  ;  and,  in  truth,  I  can't  see 
how  our  Church  can  stand  here,  if  God  do  not,  by  a  peculiar 
and  unforeseen  providence,  support  it." 4  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  that,  were  the  King  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
measure,  he  would  violate  his  Coronation  Oath ; 5  and  every 
argument  which  the  most  bigoted  sectarianism  could  devise 
was  urged  against  its  adoption.  The  Protestant  prelates  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals  of  all  other  denominations,  that  they  were 
seemingly  bewildered  when  a  somewhat  different  policy  was 
inaugurated  ;  and  even  the  attendance  of  some  Scotch 
soldiers  on  Presbyterian  worship  in  a  provincial  town  in 
Ulster  was  sufficient  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  "  I  should 

1  The  Act  in  the  Irish  Statute  Book  is  the  6th  of  George  I.,  chap.  v.     Deniers 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  not  admitted  to  its  benefits. 

2  The  6th  of  George  I.,  chap.  ix. 

3  At  this  time  the  Irish  Parliament  openly  sanctioned  the  non-residence  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  by  an  Act  declaring  that  their  "absence  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
curates."     According  to  this  Act  (the  6th  of  George  I.,  chap,  xiii.)  the  salary  of  a 
curate  should  not  be  more  than  fifty,  nor  less  than  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

*  Letter  to  Archbishop  Wake  dated  xoth  November,  1719.     Mant,  ii.  337. 
6  Mant,  ii.  339. 
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wonder,"  said  a  most  reverend  archbishop,  "  at  the  conduct 
of  quartering  a  Presbyterian  regiment  at  Londonderry,  if  it 
were  not  of  a  piece  with  all  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  of  late  for  the  safety  of  the  Church." l  How  would 
these  dignitaries  have  felt  had  they  been  assured  that  the 
time  would  come  when  a  Queen  of  England — the  wisest  and 
the  best  who  has  swayed  the  sceptre  since  the  Reformation — 
would  be  found  attending  the  church  of  Crathie,  and  devoutly 
joining  in  worship  conducted  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  ? 

The  toleration  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  non-con- 
forming Protestants,  was  not  joined  with  a  corresponding 
concession  to  the  Romanists.  The  alarm  created  by  the 
Pretender,  and  the  conviction  that  the  adherents  of  the  Pope 
all  over  the  country  were  ready  to  support  him — if  they  had 
any  prospect  of  success — prompted  the  Legislature  to  load 
them  with  additional  disabilities.  By  a  law  made  in  1716 
Romanists  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  high  or  even  petty 
constables  ; 2  and  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament  they 
were  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament,  if  they  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  at  least  six  calendar  months 
before  the  day  of  the  election.3  In  1723,  when  apprehensions 
were  again  awakened  by  the  attempts  of  the  Pretender,  a  bill 
fraught  with  fresh  severities  against  them  was  brought  into 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  but  as  Parliament  was  soon 
afterwards  prorogued,  it  never  found  its  way  into  the  Statute 
Book.4 


1  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  dated  February 
I4th,  1719.     Mant,  ii.  318. 
*  The  2nd  of  George  I.,  chap.  x. 

3  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  s.  7. 

4  Curry  says: — "Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  explaining 
and  amending  the  two  Acts  before  mentioned  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery. 
Upon  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  zealous  prompters  of  that  bill,  having  gravely 
taken  notice  in  a  long  and  laboured  speech,   that  of  all  the  countries  where  the 
Reformed  religion  had  prevailed  Sweden  was  freest  from  those  secret  but  irre- 
concilable enemies — of  all  Protestant  governments— Popish  ecclesiastics  ;  which, 
he  said,  was  visibly  owing  to  the  great  wisdom  of  their  laws,  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  [shameless  mutilation]  on  all  such  dangerous  intruders  into  that  kingdom — he 
seriously  moved  that  the  Gothic  and  inhuman  penalty  might  be  added  as  a  clause  to 
the  bill  before  them,  to  which  the  house,  after  a  short  debate,  agreed"      Curry  adds 
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About  this  period  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  controversy  concerning  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  That  document  had  been 
recognized  as  the  ecclesiastical  symbol  of  the  Ulster  Noncon- 
formists ever  since  the  time  of  its  adoption  in  Scotland ;  but 
the  latitudinarian  spirit  which  now  prevailed  in  England  and 
elsewhere — and  which  had  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Hoadly,  and  others — at 
length  appeared  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  began,  on  various  grounds,  to 
object  to  the  usual  mode  of  admitting  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  licence  and  ordination,  by  requiring  them  to 
append  their  signatures  to  a  formulary  expressing  their 
unqualified  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
standards.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  objectors 
were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reject  the  Calvinistic 
creed ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  at  least  some  among  them 
were  not  its  very  cordial  advocates.1  They  did  not,  however, 

that  "the  bill  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  England;  but  rejected  by  means  of 
the  humane  and  earnest  interposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury  -with  Mr,  Walpole." — 
CURRY'S  State  of  the  Catholics  of  Inland,  appended  to  his  Historical  and  Critical 
Review,  pp.  550-551.  Dublin,  1810.  This  statement  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  the  present  day  (see  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev., 
p.  253  ;  Haverty,  p.  687  ;  Duffy's  Irish  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178  ;  Wyse's 
Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association,  i.  17)  ;  and  yet  it  rests  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion. No  such  speech  was  ever  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
such  motion  was  ever  agreed  to.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
such  transaction.  It  appears  that,  about  this  time,  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  proposed  that  every  unregistered  priest  or  friar  found  in  the  country 
after  a  certain  date  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  cheek  ;  and  that  when 
this  proposal  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council — consisting  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  two  bishops,  and  some  other  members — it  was  proposed,  as 
an  amendment,  that  unregistered  priests  and  friars  coming  from  abroad  should  be 
liable  to  the  inhuman  mutilation  above  indicated.  The  Irish  Secretary,  when 
transmitting  the  clause  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  in  England,  intimated 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  bill ;  and  Lord  Stanhope  there  at  once  struck 
it  out  as  "ridiculous."  This  is  the  whole  foundation  for  a  story  which  has  been  a 
fertile  theme  for  declamation  during  the  last  century.  Mr.  Froude  has  very 
recently  brought  the  real  facts  to  light.  See  his  English  in  Ireland,  i.  556,  558. 
1  Until  long  after  this  period,  no  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
professed  Arianism.  In  1 702  the  Rev.  Thomas  Emlyn,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Wood  Street,  Dublin,  having  avowed  himself  an  Arian,  was  at  once  deposed. 
Reid,  ii.  496.  He  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  connected  with  Ireland  in 
the  eighteenth  century  who  openly  acknowledged  the  Arian  creed. 
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avowedly  base  their  opposition  on  anything  which  they  alleged 
to  be  positively  erroneous  in  the  Confession :  they  rather 
challenged  the  authority  by  which  subscription  to  it  was 
enforced  ;  and  they  contended  that  no  Church  was  warranted 
to  require  such  a  recognition  of  a  merely  human  composition 
as  a  test  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship.1  Like  many  other  ad- 
vocates of  error,  they  laid  great  stress  on  mere  sincerity  in 
religion ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  principles  was  obviously 
subversive  of  Presbyterian  order  :  but  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  men  of  great  address,  as  well  as  of  no  little  controversial 
ability ;  and  they  contrived  to  create  much  excitement  in 
many  congregations.  In  the  end,  in  1726,  twelve  ministers 
with  their  flocks,  constituting  what  was  called  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  were  excluded  from  the  general  body.2  The 
distinctive  principle  of  these  separatists  was  non-subscription 
to  all  creeds  or  confessions. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  thus  sustained  perma- 
nent injury.  This  controversy  distracted  its  congregations ; 
arrested  its  missionary  movements  ;  and  converted  its  judica- 
tories  into  arenas  of  bitter  disputation.  The  non-subscribing 
ministers  were  comparatively  few ;  but  many  of  the  Presby- 
terian gentry  adhered  to  them  ;  and  the  general  influence  of 
the  denomination  was  much  weakened  by  the  division.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
sympathized  with  the  non-subscribers  ;  and,  though  now  eccle- 
siastically dissociated,  still  continued  with  them  an  exchange 


1  The  Irish  Quakers,  it  appears,  strongly  sympathized  with  the  non-subscribers  : 
and  one  of  their  leaders,  named  Benjamin  Holme,  in  1727,  addressed  a  letter 
"  To  the  teachers  among  the  Presbyterians  that  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith."  In  this  letter  he  says : — "  It  would  be  great 
satisfaction  to  many  well-inclined  people  if  you  would  mention  the  particular  articles 
in  that  Confession  that  you  think  not  safe  for  you  to  sign,  with  your  reasons  for 
not  signing." — WIGHT  and  RUTTY'S  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers, 
p.  292.  The  non-subscribers  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  honest  Quaker.  One  of  the  most  noted  Quakers  of  this  period  was  John 
Dobbs,  of  Youghall,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Dobbs,  of  Castle-Dobbs,  near  Carrick- 
fergus.  In  1681  the  Castle-Dobbs  estate  was  worth  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
per  annum  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  eldest  son  becoming  a  Quaker,  his  father 
disinherited  him,  and  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  ,£10  per  annum,  as  he  said,  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  Ibid.  pp.  305-307. 

8  Reid,  iii.  196,  210. 
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of  pulpit  services.  Thus  the  leaven  of  their  principles  was 
gradually  diffused.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  its  earnest  assertion  of  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation ;  and,  in  point  of  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
piety,  it  still  could  bear  a  very  favourable  comparison  with 
the  Episcopal  Establishment ;  but,  for  many  years  after  the 
period  before  us,  it  appeared  as  if  smitten  by  a  spiritual 
paralysis.  A  heterodox  Professor  of  Divinity  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  Colleges,1  to  which  its  students  were  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  for  professional  instruction,  had  only  too  success- 
fully infused  his  errors  ;  and  thus  the  Church  was  contami- 
nated. Some  of  the  non-subscribing  ministers  were  possessed 
of  high  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  of  superior  scholarship  ;  2 
and  not  a  few,  who  could  not  entirely  adopt  their  views,  ad- 
mired their  character  and  talents,  and  were  bewildered  by 
their  argumentation.  The  controversy  which  they  originated 
in  the  Northern  province  was  the  most  disastrous  visitation 
which  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had  yet  experienced. 
The  "  New  Light,"  as  it  was  called,  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  Presbyterian  community ;  impaired  its  energy ;  and 
lowered  its  reputation  as  the  conservator  of  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

Though  all  the  penal  laws  against  Romanists  still  remained 
on  the  Statute  Book,  and  though  some  fresh  disabilities  were  now 
imposed,3  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  reign  of  George  I. 


1  Professor  Simpson,  of  Glasgow.  He  was  set  aside  in  1729.  Hist,  of  Presb. 
Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  1 14,  293. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Abernethy,  the  author  of  several  well-known  volumes  of 
sermons,  was  their  leader.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon 
Abernethy,  of  London.  Dr.  Watkinson,  in  his  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
It-eland  (Dublin,  1778  :  p.  419),  states  that  the  leader  of  the  New  Light  party  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  was  "endowed  with  great  powers  of  speech.  His  admirers 
say  that  he  united  the  precision  of  Clarke,  the  abundance  of  Barrow,  and  the 
perspicuity  of  Tillotson.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Dissenters  of  Ulster  to  address 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne)  in  a  tour  he  made  when 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  his  Grace  was  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  who 
ever  approached  him  on  like  occasions,  he  was  most  pleased  with  '  the  young  man 
of  Antrim.'  "  Mr.  Abernethy  was  minister  of  Antrim  from  1703  to  1730.  He 
was  then  removed  to  Dublin. 

3  The  I2th  of  George  I.,  chap.  iii.  enacted  that  a  Popish  priest  celebrating  a 
marriage  between  Protestants,  or  between  a"  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  was  to  be 
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is  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  increasing  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  odious  legislation.  Popish  bishops  and 
priests — from  France  and  elsewhere — found  their  way  into  the 
country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fines  which  could  be 
levied  for  neglecting  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
magistrates  in  various  places  winked  at  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers.  The  conduct  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, in  1717,  two  new  laws  were  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  with  a  view  to  the  more  vigorous  administration  of  the 
penal  code  in  Galway  and  Kilkenny  ; l  but  these  enactments 
did  not  greatly  quicken  magisterial  vigilance.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  is  said  to  have  connived  at  the  presence  of  a 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin.2  About  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  some  Hibernian  dignitary  is  reported  to  have  ordained 
twelve  priests  for  the  Jansenists  of  Holland  ;3  and  the  rumour 
— which  was  probably  correct — seems  to  have  awakened  the 
anxiety  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy.  It  is  certain  that  in  1719  Pope  Clement  XI. 
addressed  to  them  an  admonitory  letter,4  in  which  he  required 
them  formally  to  express  their  approval  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
in  which  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Jansenists  are  condemned.5 
Though  such  strict  laws  existed  against  the  settlement  of 
the  regular  clergy  in  Ireland,  they  were  now  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  country.  In  1717  the  Rev. 
Hugh  O'Calanan  collected  a  small  community  of  Dominican 


deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  meanwhile  the  marriage 
thus  celebrated  was  not  declared  null  and  void.     See  p.  253,  note  (6). 

1  The  4th  of  George  I. ,  chap.  xv.  and  xvi. 

2  Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.   379. 

3  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.   154. 

4  Burke's  Hibtrnia  Dominicana.     Supplement,  p.  8 1 8. 

5  "The  marrow  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines  is  very  elegantly  and  ingeniously 
wrought  into"  the  notes  on  the  New  Testament  by  Paschasius  Quesnel.     "The 
Jesuits  induced  Lewis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  to  solicit  a  public  condemnation  of 
the  book  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Clement  XI.      The  Pontiff  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  or  rather  of  the  Jesuits,  and  issued,   in  the  year  1713,  the 
celebrated  Bull  or  decree,  which  from  its  first  word  is  called  Unigenitus,  and  in 
which  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  taken  from  that  book  are  proscribed." — 
MURDOCH'S  Moshdm,  by  Soames,  iv.  389-90. 
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nuns  in  Fisher's  Lane,  Dublin.1  In  1721  the  Rev.  Stephen 
MacEgan  was  chosen  their  Provincial  ;  and  this  was  the 
first  election  of  the  kind  which  took  place  since  the  order  was 
expelled  from  Ireland  in  1 698.2  In  1725  MacEgan  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Clonmacnois  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.3 
From  this  date  friars  of  various  orders  began  to  re-appear 
here  and  there  throughout  the  island. 

At  a  time  when  the  Romanists  were  politically  so  de- 
pressed, it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  the  Popish  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  engaged  in  a  keen  dispute  with  his  brother  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  relative  to  ecclesiastical  precedence.  The 
question  had  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  ; 4  and,  since  the  Reformation,  had  led 
to  contentions  between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
hierarchy.5  A  disagreement  respecting  the  division  of  parishes 
in  the  metropolis  produced  an  appeal  from  Byrne,  the  Romish 
Primate  of  Dublin,  to  McMahon,  the  Romish  Primate  of  all 
Ireland  ;  6  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  Propaganda  in  Italy.7  In  1728  McMahon  published  a 
most  erudite  treatise,  entitled  Jus  Primatiale  Armacanum, 
in  defence  of  the  claims  of  his  archbishopric.  At  this  period 
neither  dignitary  could,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  walk 
at  midday  along  the  streets  ;  and  the  work  now  completed 
— which  may  be  said  fairly  to  exhaust  the  subject — is  a 
singular  evidence  of  what  ecclesiastical  ambition  can  accom- 
plish in  the  face  of  surrounding  discouragements.8 


1  Hardiman's  Galway,  p.  277. 

2  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meaih,  ii.  1 60. 

3  Ibid.  ii.   161.      In  the   Bull  appointing  MacEgan  to  Clonmacnois  there  is  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that,  should  the  consecrating  prelate  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  two  or  three  bishops,  he  should  employ  as  many  Presbyters.     In 
the  Bull  appointing  Peter  Killikelly  to  Kilmacduagh  in  1744,  there  is  a  clause  of 
the  same  kind.      Burke's  Hibernia  Dominicana,  pp.   502,  503,  509,   510.      The 
Pope  thus  recognised  the  right  of  Presbyters  to  join  in  the  consecration  or  ordina- 
tion of  bishops. 

4  See  vol.  i.,  Book  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  235. 

5  See  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  160,  and  appendix  vi. 

6  Hugh  McMahon  was  R.C.  Primate  of  Armagh  from  1708  or  1709  to  1737. 

7  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  464. 

8  The  Rev.  John  Hennessy,  a  Jesuit   of    Clonmel,  published  anonymously,  in 
English,  a  reply  to  this  treatise  :  and,  appended    to  later  issues   of  McMahon's 
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Though  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  had  com- 
pletely established  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs,  it  did  not 
extinguish  political  jealousies  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country.  A  new  party,  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  "  Patriots,"  now  appeared.  They  professed  to 
contend  for  the  rights  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament  did 
not  always  act  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  English  states- 
men ;  and  the  British  Senate  claimed  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  sister  island.  This  claim  was 
resented  in  Ireland  as  offensive  to  the  national  dignity  ;  many 
were  disposed  to  denounce  it  as  unconstitutional  ;  and  a  case 
which  now  occurred  l — in  which  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
Irish  to  the  British  law  authorities,  and  in  which  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England  reversed  a  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Ireland — led  to  a  most  awkward  collision  between 
the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries.  The  "  Patriots  "  main- 
tained that  Ireland  should  not  be  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment made  in  Great  Britain ;  that  its  own  tribunals  were  the 
highest  courts  of  judicature  which  it  ought  to  recognize ;  and 
that  all  official  proceedings  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  its 
own  legislature — consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons — in- 
volved an  infringement  of  the  national  independence.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  Patriots  was  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's — 
a  divine  whose  zeal  in  proclaiming  public  grievances  was 
certainly  not  above  suspicion.  This  restless  politician  had 
now  lost  all  hope  of  a  bishopric.  Swift  was  as  proud  as  he 
was  vindictive ;  and  he  was  determined  that  the  Government 
should  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  already 
signalized  himself  as  a  demagogue  ;  and  an  incident  of  little 
consequence  in  itself  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  morti- 
fying those  by  whom  he  deemed  himself  overlooked.  There 
had  long  been  complaints  in  Ireland  of  a  want  of  copper 
currency ;  and  an  individual,  named  Wood,  had  secured  a 
patent  from  the  Crown  for  issuing  a  large  amount  of  halfpence 
and  farthings.  These  coins  were  tested  at  the  English  mint 


work,  is  his  rejoinder  entitled  Prosecutio  ejusdem  argumenti pro  Primatu  Armacano 
contra  Anonymum."     See  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  98. 

The  case  of  Sherlock  v.  Annesley.     See  Gordon's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  207. 
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by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  is  well  known  that  they 
contained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  standard  metal ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  contractor  had  in  any  way  abused  his 
privilege.1  But  reports  soon  gained  circulation  to  the  effect 
that  Wood  had  procured  his  licence  by  means  of  a  corrupt 
bargain  with  a  lady  of  the  court ;  that  he  was  an  atrocious 
swindler  ;  and  that  his  halfpence  and  farthings  were  worthless. 
The  patent  had  been  passed  without  consulting  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland — though  the  pro- 
ceeding could  be  abundantly  justified  by  precedents  ;  the  evil 
rumours  were  readily  believed  ;  and  there  was  a  disposition, 
on  all  hands,  to  find  fault  with  the  transaction.  The  patent 
seems  to  have  been  procured  by  corruption,  and  the  issue  of 
copper  coins  was  unquestionably  quite  too  large  :  but  the  detri- 
ment was  absurdly  magnified.  The  patriots  were  indignant : 
complaints  from  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  ;  and  similar  remonstrances  were  forwarded 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  various  public  bodies.  The 
question  touched  all  interests  ;  for  the  banker,  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  small  trader,  the  servant,  and  the  very  pauper, 
all  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  receive  base 
money.  The  wretched  trash  which  James  II.  had  circulated 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  not  yet  forgotten  : 2  and  there 
was  an  impression  that  the  country  was  about  to  experience 
a  repetition  of  the  misery  which  that  currency  had  produced. 
Society  throughout  all  its  borders  was  alarmed :  and  Swift,  by 
a  series  of  anonymous  publications — -signed  A  Drapier,  and 
hence  known  as  The  Drapier's  Letters — added  immensely  to 
the  excitement.  He  was  quite  incompetent  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  coinage :  but  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  its  gross  adulteration :  he  recklessly 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  exaggeration  :  and  his  mis- 
representations were  received  as  oracular.  He  affirmed  that 
twenty-four  of  Wood's  halfpence  were  scarcely  worth  a 
penny ;  that  the  price  of  commodities  would  be  raised  as  the 


1  See   Lord    Mahon's  History  of  England,    vol.    ii.    90-95.      London,    1839  : 
Smollett.     Reign  of  George  L,  chap.  iii.  ;  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  364. 

2  See  before,  p.  168. 
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value  of  the  coin  was  depressed  ;  that  a  lady  could  not  go 
out  shopping  without  taking  a  waggon-load  of  the  vile  half- 
pence along  with  her ;  that  a  gentleman  of  moderate  property 
would  require  scores  of  horses  to  draw  home  his  half-year's 
rent ;  and  that  even  the  beggars  would  be  ruined, — as  a  half- 
penny would  not  do  a  poor  man  more  service  than  three 
pins  out  of  the  sleeve.  The  Dean  even  degraded  the  pulpit 
by  preaching  against  Wood's  halfpence  ;  and  instigated  all 
classes  of  the  people  to  refuse  the  odious  metal.  In  the  end, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  coin  from  circulation  : 
and  Wood  was  indemnified,  by  a  large  annuity,  for  the  loss  of 
his  patent. 

This  agitation  had  nearly  reached  a  climax  when  Lindsay, 
the  Jacobite  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  died.1  Many  expected 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  would  have  been  appointed 
his  successor,  as  he  had  more  than  once  rendered  good  service 
to  the  Government ;  but  King  was  now  labouring  under  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  ; 2  and  his  vexatious  opposition 
to  the  Act  for  the  toleration  of  Dissenters  had  given  great 
offence  to  the  British  ministry.  As  the  Primate  was  often 
employed  in  affairs  of  State,  and  as  the  political  firmament 
exhibited  so  many  signs  of  perturbation,  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  a  divine  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  to  the  vacant  dignity ; 
and,  as  the  national  spirit  was  now  revealing  itself  with  such 
uncomfortable  earnestness,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  select 
an  Englishman  for  the  office.  The  choice  fell  on  Dr.  Hugh 
Boulter,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  great  talent,  sagacity, 
and  energy.  He  filled  the  see  of  Armagh  for  eighteen  years  ; 3 


1  In  1715,  when  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  signed  a  loyal  engagement  to 
George  I.,  "the  Primate,  after  a  three  days'  struggle,  when  every  one  but  him- 
self had  signed,  at  length  attached  his  name  with  an  ill  grace  on  the  margin  of 
the  page,  from  which  it  could  be  cut  off  -when  the  Pretender  came  to  his  own." — 
FROUDE'S  English  in  Ireland,  i.  384.  The  bond,  with  Lindsay's  name  attached, 
as  described,  is  in  the  Record  Office.  Ibid.  note. 

*  When  Boulter,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  first  visited  him,  King  is  reported  to 
have  received  the  stranger  sitting.  He  was  evidently  mortified  because  he  had 
been  passed  over  in  the  appointment  to  the  Primacy  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  excused  himself  for  keeping  his  seat  by  saying  : — "  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  your 
Grace  will  forgive  me,  because,  you  know,  I  am  too  old  to  rise."  Mant,  ii.  419. 

3  From  172410  1742. 
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and  meanwhile  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  He  was  no  less  than  thirteen  times  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  ;  and,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  primacy, 
he  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration.1 He  was  endowed  with  a  far  more  liberal  spirit  than 
many  of  his  episcopal  contemporaries  ;  and,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Presbyterians,  he  was  generally  kind  and  considerate. 

Primate  Boulter  was  distinguished  by  the  munificence  of 
his  benefactions.  He  had  an  ample  fortune  ;  and,  during  his 
life,  he  gave  away  much  money  for  public  objects.2  He  left 
no  issue  :  and,  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed  a  large  amount  of 
property  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.3  He  pos- 
sessed not  a  few  noble  qualities  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
not  altogether  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese :  but, 
when  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  he  was  known,  rather  as  a 
politician,  than  as  a  divine.  He  was  the  head  of  what  was 
called  "  the  English  interest  ;  "  he  steadily  resisted  the  move- 
ments of  "  the  patriots  ; "  and  his  great  aim,  as  a  statesman, 
was  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  English  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  In  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices, 
his  advice  had  great  weight :  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  he 
promoted  the  advancement  of  Englishmen ;  and,  in  his 
recommendations  to  benefices  and  bishoprics,  he  was  quite 
too  much  guided  by  merely  secular  considerations.  A  zealous 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  much  more  likely  to 


1  His  letters,   which  have  been  published,  supply  much  information  respecting 
Irish  affairs  from  1724  to  1738. 

2  He  gave  pecuniary  aid  towards  forming  a  canal  from  Newry  to  the  river  Bann, 
and  thus  opening  a  communication  with  Lough  Neagh.     He  built  four  houses  in 
Drogheda  for  the  widows  of  clergymen,  and   endowed  them  with  part   of  the 
proceeds  of  an  estate  purchased  at  his  own  expense.     He  sent  the  sons  of  many  of 
his  clergy  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  maintained  them  at  his  own  cost ; 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin.      See  Stuart's 
Armagh,  pp.  426-7. 

3  "  The  bulk  of  his  property,  after  a  suitable  provision  for  his  widow,  during 
her  life,  and  a  few  testamentary  bequests,  was  appropriated,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
^30,000,   to  the  purchase   of  glebes  for  the   clergy  and   the  augmentation  and 
improvement  of  small  benefices." — MANX,  ii.  505.      See  also  appendix  to  Report 
of  Her  Majesty1  s  Commissioners  on  the  Revenues  and  Condition  of  the  Established 
Church  (Ireland)  1868,  p.  129.     In  the  23rd  of  George  II.,  chap,  xviii.  provision 
is  made  for  the  management  of  this  bequest. 
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secure  his  patronage  than  a  candidate  known  only  as  an 
efficient  pastor  or  a  sound  theologian.  Irishmen  complained 
bitterly  that  the  best  places  in  their  own  Church  establishment 
were  bestowed  on  strangers.  "  It  is  a  miserable  thing,"  said 
Archbishop  King,  "to  see  men  who  have  spent  their  strength 
and  youth  in  serving  the  Church  successfully,  left  destitute  in 
their  old  age  ;  and  others,  who  never  served  a  cure,  have 
heaps  of  benefices  thrown  upon  them  .  .  .  'Tis  a  grief  to  me 
to  consider  that  I  have  above  forty  curates  in  my  diocese, 
most  of  them  worthy  men,  and  some  that  have  served  near 
twenty  years,  and  I  not  able  to  give  or  procure  them  a 
vicarage."1 

In  the  selection  of  natives  of  the  sister  kingdom  to  bene- 
fices in  Ireland,  no  attention  whatever  appears  to  have  beer 
paid  to  their  religious  sentiments.  In  the  reign  of  George 
I.  Arianism  was  more  or  less  openly  professed  by  various 
divines  of  the  English  Establishment :  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  heterodoxy  of  a  dangerous  type  was 
imbibed  by  some  of  the  Irish  episcopal  clergy.2  Subscription 
to  the  Articles  was  often  treated  as  little  better  than  an  un- 
meaning ceremony,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  submit  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  The  secular  spirit  displayed  by  not 
a  few  of  the  Irish  dignitaries  attracted  general  notice,  and 
occasionally  provoked  severe  animadversion.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  order  has  himself  commented  sharply  on  their  neglect 
of  duty.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  bishops  take  the  course  that  is  too 
much  in  practice,  to  fix  in  Dublin,  and  only  make  an  excur- 
sion once  in  the  year  into  their  diocese,  I  am  afraid  the 
gentry  and  people  of  the  country  will  not  easily  find  out  of 
what  use  they  are  ;  and  to  have  a  set  of  men  looked  on  as 
useless  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  temptation  to  lay  them  aside."3 


1  Mant,  ii.  369,  386,  420,  426.  ' '  Since  my  Lord  Lieutenant  was  nominated  to 
the  Government,"  says  Archbishop  King  in  December,  1725,  "  about  ^18,000 
annual  rent  have  been  given  in  benefices,  employments,  and  places  to  strangers, 
and  not  ^500  to  any  in  Ireland."  Ibid.  ii.  445. 

3  See  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  dated  April  24th,  1720.  Mant,  ii.  358.  See 
also  Mant,  ii.  424. 

3  Letter  of  Archbishop  King  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dated  April  I2th,  1790. 
See  Mant,  ii.  366-7. 
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In  this  reign  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  population, 
especially  in  Ulster,  began  to  be  seriously  impaired  by  emi- 
gration.1 Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  there  was  much 
unoccupied  land  in  the  country;  and  natives  of  Scotland — hear- 
ing from  their  relatives  already  in  Ireland  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  cheapness  of  the  farms — were  induced,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  to  settle  in  the  northern  province.2  They  seldom 
obtained  leases  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  or  thirty- 
one  years  ;  and,  when  their  time  was  expired,  landlords  often 
asked  double,  and  not  unfrequently  treble,  the  former  rents.3 
There  was  a  claim  for  a  corresponding  advance  in  tithe  ;  and 
the  settlers,  discouraged  by  these  demands,  were  led  to  think 
of  giving  up  their  holdings,  and  of  crossing  the  great  Atlantic. 
In  some  instances  ministers  and  their  flocks  emigrated  in  a 
body;4  and  the  favourable  reports,  received  from  those  who 
first  ventured  to  pass  over  to  the  Western  world,  emboldened 
.others  to  follow  them.  Most  of  the  tenants  were  Presby- 
terians ;  and  the  political  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  evident  partiality  shown, 
by  the  episcopal  landowners,  to  conformists,5  stimulated 
their  desire  for  emigration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  increased  the 
hardships  of  the  oppressed  cultivators ;  and  still  further 
promoted  the  movement  towards  the  shores  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Thus  it  is  that,  at  the  present  day,  so  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  great  American  Republic  trace  their 
descent  from  ancestors  who  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

1  Froude  says,  "  Twenty  thousand  left  Ulster  on  the  destruction  of  the  woollen 
trade.  Many  more  were  driven  away  by  the  first  passing  of  the  Test  Act.  The 
stream  had  slackened  in  the  hope  that  the  law  would  be  altered.  When  the  pro- 
spect was  finally  closed,  men  of  spirit  and  energy  refused  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
they  were  held  unfit  to  receive  the  right  of  citizens." — English  in  Ireland,'\.  392. 

8  Story  states  that  in  1693  at  least  ten  thousand  people  came  out  of  Scotland 
into  Ireland.  Seep.  172,  note  (5)  of  this  volume. 

3  See  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  dated  June  2nd,  1719,  in  Mant,  ii.  331-2. 
See  also  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  224-5. 

*  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  225. 

5  The  bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  inserting  clauses  in  the  leases  of  their  lands  by 
which  the  grants  were  forfeited  should  the  tenants  permit  meeting-houses  to  be  erected 
on  them.  Episcopal  landlords  often  refused  sites  for  such  buildings.  Reid,  iii.  22. 
VOL.  II.  R 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   REIGN   OF   GEORGE   II.   A.D.    I/2/   TO   A.D.    1/60. 

WHEN  George  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland  were  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
all  offices  of  influence,  emolument,  and  dignity.  They  alone 
acted  as  judges,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates ;  they  alone  were 
eligible  for  promotion  in  the  University ;  they  alone  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  alone  were  members  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population  ; 
they  were  little  more  than  the  one  half  even  of  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  j1  and  yet  they  alone  made  the  laws,  and  governed 
the  country.  The  Romanists,  heartbroken  by  a  long  series 
of  disasters,  had  almost  entirely  lost  their  spirit ;  and  the 
Presbyterians,  discountenanced  by  episcopalian  landlords, 
and  discouraged  by  the  demand  for  increased  rents,  were 
passing  away  every  year  in  thousands  to  the  American 
plantations.  But  the  Established  Church,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, was  barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground.2  Instead  of 


1  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  Protestant  Non-conformists  claimed  to  be  at 
least  equal  numerically  to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.     See  Kirk- 
patrick's  Presbyterian  Loyalty,  p.  564.      But  their  continued  emigration  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  America  probably  left  them  hi  a  minority  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.      Had  it  not  been  for  their  constant  emigration  in  such 
large  numbers,  the  Irish  Presbyterians  would,  at  this  day,   far  exceed  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  in  numbers. 

2  In  1731  there  were  in  Ireland,  according  to  Burke  in  his  Hibernia  Dominicana, 
p.   28,  2,010,221  of  a  population — made  up  of  1,309,768  Romanists,  and  700,453 
Protestants.     This  is  apparently  a  grossly  incorrect  estimate.      In  1733  it  was 
computed  that  there  were  about  three  papists  to  one  Protestant.      See  Frazer's 
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swallowing  up  all  the  sects  around  it,  it  was  continually 
complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  other  denominations. 
When  we  narrowly  examine  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its 
policy,  we  may  readily  account  for  its  inefficiency. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  as  a  national  institute,  it  had  never 
yet  fulfilled  its  vocation.  It  professed,  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  to  furnish  religious  instruction  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation :  and  yet  there  were  many  districts  of  the  country 
which  had  never  enjoyed  its  ordinances.  Ever  since  it  was 
organized,  its  clergy  had  been  far  outnumbered  by  the  priests' 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Without  a  supply  of  ministers  at 
least  numerically  sufficient  for  the  task,  it  could  not  teach 
the  entire  community ;  but  now — nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Reformation — it  had  not,  on  an  average,  more  than 
one  minister  for  every  three  parishes.  There  are  in  Ireland 
upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  parishes  j1  but,  in 
1728,  there  were  only  about  eight  hundred  ministers  of  the 
Establishment — reckoning  both  incumbents  and  curates — in 
the  whole  island.2  At  the  same  time  there  were  probably 
from  two  to  three  thousand  Romish  priests  in  the  country.3 
No  wonder  that  Popery,  left  in  absolute  possession  of  so  many 
parishes,  and  supported  by  such  a  formidable  array  of  clergy, 
contrived  to  hold  its  position. 


Life  of  Berkeley,  p.  205.  In  a  Collection  of  Tracts  and  Treatises  relating  to  Ireland, 
(Dublin,  1861),  it  is  stated  (vol.  ii.,  p.  534)  that,  according  to  evidence  supplied  by 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  there  were  in  the  island,  in  1732,  105, S°l  Protestant  and 
281,401  popish  families.  In  an  essay,  published  by  Arthur  Dobbin,  Esq.,  in  1729, 
it  is  computed  that  there  were  then  in  the  country  1,200,000  Romanists,  and 
469,644  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  See  Collection  of  Tracts  and  Treatises, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  486. 

1  See  appendix  to  the  Report  oj  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Revenues 
and  Condition  of  the  Established  Church  (Ireland)  1868,  p.  97.  The  exact  number 
given  is  2,428.  Mant  gives  the  number  of  parishes  as  2,436.  See  Mant,  ii.  775. 
Some  of  these  parishes  were,  however,  very  small.  Sometimes  five  or  six  lay 
together  within  a  mile  or  two.  See  the  I4th  and  I5th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  x. 
Irish  Statutes. 

"  Mant,  ii.  476. 

3  They  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  according  to  Archbishop  Boulter.  See  Mant,  ii. 
476.  Writing  in  September,  1 727,  King  affirms  that  "  the  papists  have  more  bishops 
in  Ireland  than  the  Protestants,  and  tivice  at  least  as  many  priests." — MANT,  ii.  471. 
It  appears  that  in  1 729  the  Franciscan  order  had  sixty-seven  convents  in  Ireland, 
that  there  were  664  mass  houses,  229  of  which  had  been  built  since  the  commence- 

R    2 
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Had  the  people  of  Ireland  been  really  desirous  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  most  of  them  were  left  without  any 
opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Establishment.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  it  tithes  and  to 
contribute  otherwise  to  its  maintenance  ;  but  many  of  them 
never  saw  the  face,  nor  heard  the  voice  of  a  Protestant  minister. 
In  several  dioceses,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  the  churches  were  in  ruins  ;x  and  very  few  of 
the  bishops,  or  other  influential  ecclesiastics,  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  slightest  anxiety  to  promote  their  renovation. 
Under  such  guardians  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  slow 
growth  of  Protestantism. 

There  was  at  this  time  one  distinguished  prelate  whose  zeal, 
in  the  cause  of  church-accommodation,  appears  to  singular 
advantage,  when  contrasted  with  the  apathy  of  most  of  his 
clerical  contemporaries.  Archbishop  King,  who  died  in  1729 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine,2  laboured  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  episcopal  career  to  strengthen  the  interests 
of  Protestantism,  by  supplying  its  adherents  with  suitable 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God.  When  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Deny  in  1691 — about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War — he  found  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  diocese  either 
dilapidated  or  destroyed.  He  at  once  addressed  himself  with 
great  energy  to  the  work  of  restoration  ;  and,  partly  by  his 
own  contributions,  and  partly  by  funds  which  the  Government 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  churches.3 
When  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1703,  he 

ment  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  that  there  were  1,445  officiating  priests  and  254  friars. 
Lenihan's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Limerick,  p.  327.  Dublin,  1866.  Those  here 
described  as  officiating  priests  were  perhaps  those  who  were  registered.  Curates, 
as  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  registered.  See  before,  p.  203. 
Boulter  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and  he  probably  does  not  much 
exaggerate  the  number  of  the  Romish  clergy. 

1  About  1750,  in  the  dioceses   of  Waterford,    Lismore,   Cork,  Ross,   Cloyne, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  there  were  126  churches  in  repair  and  214  churches  in 
ruins.     Mant,  ii.  574. 

2  His  work  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  attracted  much  the  attention  of  those  disposed  to 
speculate  on  that  mysterious  subject.     Dean  Swift  became  alienated  from   the 
Archbishop ;  and,  in  a  later  edition  of  one  of  his  works,  withdrew  a  eulogy  he 
had  previously  pronounced  on  him.     Mant,  ii.  499. 

3  Mant,  ii.  13. 
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exhibited  the  same  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  comfortable 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  Partly  at  his  own  expense, 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  benefactions  procured  from  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent,  he  repaired  or  erected  no  less  than 
forty  churches  in  the  course  of  the  six-and-twenty  years 
during  which  he  was  metropolitan.  Of  these,  nineteen  were 
built  in  places  where  no  divine  service  had  been  performed 
since  the  Reformation.1  Nor  was  he  less  desirous  to  secure 
something  like  a  decent  maintenance  for  the  officiating  clergy. 
He  sought  in  various  ways  to  augment  the  incomes  of  poor 
ministers  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  greatly  improved  their  position 
by  securing  for  them  dwelling-houses  and  glebe-lands.2 

King  acted  most  wisely  in  thus  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
better  support  for  the  working  clergy.  Some  of  them  were 
so  miserably  remunerated  that  throughout  life  they  might  be 
said  to  be  engaged  in  a  hard  struggle  for  subsistence.  Steeped 
in  poverty — which  exposed  them  to  contempt — they  could 
exercise  very  little  influence  on  the  community  around  them. 
They  could  neither  purchase  books,  nor  practise  hospitality, 
nor  even  make  a  decent  appearance  in  society.3  A  parson 
without  manse  or  glebe,  and  with  an  income  of  barely  twenty 
pounds  a  year4  to  sustain  himself  and  his  family,  was  not  in 
a  position  to  minister  effectively  to  a  large  parish.  In  times 
of  confusion,  the  Church  revenues  had  suffered  sadly  from 
mismanagement  or  spoliation,  so  that  there  were  many  livings 
worth  only  from  £,$  to  £10  per  annum  each  ;  and  it  had  been 
customary  to  join  a  number  of  them  together,  so  as  to  eke 
out  a  salary  for  the  incumbent.  "  In  many  parts  of  this 

1  Mant,  ii.  152.  2  Ibid. 

3  It  was  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  the  poor  garments  of  the  officiating 
ministers  which  prompted  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  1722  to  bequeath  .£50  to  resident 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  to  buy  them  "  gowns."     Mant, 

ii.  507- 

4  Archbishop  King  speaks  01  curates  even  in  his  own  diocese,  after  he  had  been 
nearly  twenty  years  there,  as  having  salaries  from  £20  to  £40  a  year.     Mant,  ii. 
388.     In  his  time  the  average  salary  was  ,£30  per  annum.     Ibid.\\.  $53.     Rundle, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  writing  in  1740  says: — "It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  curates, 
that  are  fathers  of  eight  or  ten  children,  without  anything  but  an  allowance  of  £4.0 
a  year  to  support  them."     Ibid.  ii.  542.      Goldsmith  lived  at  this  time  ;  so  that 
he  states  the  literal  truth  when  he  describes  an  Irish  officiating  clergyman  as 
"passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 
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kingdom,"  says  Archbishop  Boulter,  "  by  means  of  impropria- 
tions,  there  are  vicarages  or  curacies  worth  but  £5  or  £10  per 
annum,  or  so.  ...  In  several  places  the  bishops  let  the  same 
person  enjoy  three  or  four,  on  to  seven  or  eight  of  these,  which 
possibly,  all  together,  make  but  £60,  £So,  or  £100  per  annum, 
or  little  more  ;  and  there  is,  it  may  be,  but  one  or  two 
churches."1  This  practice  involved  the  evils  of  pluralities, 
non-residence,  and  neglect  of  duty — as  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  single  individual  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
such  an  extensive  population.  If  the  incumbent — as  often 
happened — lived  at  a  distance,  and  employed  a  weakling 
curate,  at  a  wretched  pittance,  to  act  as  his  representative,  it 
was  not  strange  if  any  remnants  of  Protestantism,  which  may 
have  still  lingered  in  the  benighted  territory,  pined  away  and 
died.2 

The  Romanists  of  Ireland  at  this  dreary  period  could  have 
seen  little  to  attract  them  within  the  pale  of  Episcopal 
Protestantism.  Their  own  priests,  at  some  peril,  had  ventured 
to  remain  among  them  ;  and  continued  to  administer  the 
offices  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  These  men  might 
be — as  they  often  were — coarse  and  ill-educated  ;  they  might 
be  foul-mouthed  and  drunken ;  and  they  might  seldom  ex- 
hibit anything  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but  they  took 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  their  adherents ;  counselled 
them  individually  when  in  difficulties ;  addressed  them  in 
their  own  tongue  ;  heard  their  confessions ;  and  dispensed  the 
last  rites  at  death.  Their  pastoral  diligence  often  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Established  clergy. 


1  Mant,  ii.  479.     Dean  Swift,  writing  in  1723,  affirms  that  "  the  profit  often  or 
a  dozen  of  these  unions  seldom  amounts  to  above  .£80  or  £100  a  year."  Argument 
against  the  Power  of  the  Bishops.     Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  287.     London,  1801. 

2  It  appears  that  in  1722  there  were  but  ten  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  whole 
diocese  of  Clonfert,  and  that  the  half  of  these  were  non-resident.     Mant,  ii.  380. 
This  evil  long  continued.     Warner,  writing  in  1763,  says  : — "The  pluralities  in 
Ireland,   which  are  without  stint  and  without  measure,  except  in  the  Primate's 
breast,  resemble  those  of  popish  times  here  too  much  to  admit  of  any  excuse.  .   .  . 
If  a  man  has  interest  enough  to  procure  four  or  five  livings,  he  will  probably  find 
interest  enough  to  obtain  the  Primate's  consent ;  and  his  consent,  with  a  faculty  for 
each,  \villenible  him  to  hold  th^m  all  together,  though  they  are  situated  at  the 
different  extremities^  the  kingdom."— History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.     Introd.  p.  87. 
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And,  when  controversy  arose,  they  could  dwell  with  terrible 
and  telling  severity  on  the  frailties  of  the  dominant  Protes- 
tantism. They  could  take  up  the  Prayer  Book,  and  show  that 
English  prelatists  had  saints'  days  as  well  as  themselves ; 
that  they  recognized  priestly  absolution,  and  something  like 
consubstantiation ;  and  they  could  plead  that  the  Pope  was 
just  as  good  and  godly  a  Head  of-  the  Church  as  George  I.  or 
George  II.  And  they  could  point  to  rectors,  in  possession  of 
rich  benefices,  who  lived  out  of  the  country,  and  left  their  duty 
to  starveling  curates  ;  and  they  could  tell  of  deans,  who  'were 
strangers  in  the  places  from  which  they  levied  large  revenues  j1 
and  they  could  speak  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  en- 
joyed the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  who  were  known  only  as 
fine  gentlemen  or  busy  politicians.2  It  would  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  such  an 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  an  institution  of  Christ. 

The  staff  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Irish  Established 
Church  was  quite  too  small  for  the  task  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  yet,  had  all  these  spiritual  workmen  been  of  the  right 
stamp,  their  paucity  of  numbers  might  have  been,  to  a  large 
extent,  supplemented  by  burning  zeal  and  sanctified  ability. 
But  very  few  of  them  were  animated  by  an  evangelistic  spirit. 
If  they  could  manage  to  get  through  the  routine  of  official 
duty,  they  were  content.  They  were  not  at  all  prepared  to 
undertake  any  bold  aggressive  movement  on  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  around  them.  Now  and  then  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  the  Romanists  ;  but  it  was  commonly  so 
feeble,  or  so  ill-sustained,  that  it  led  to  no  improvement. 
About  this  time  the  successful  operations  of  a  society  lately 
formed  in  Scotland,  for  the  education  of  the  Highlanders  and 


1  Archbishop  King,  writing  in  1720,  says  : — "Our  Lord  Lieutenant  has  dis- 
posed of  five  deaneries  since  he  came  to  the  government ;  and  each  has  some 
benefice  or  benefices  annexed  to  it  with  cures,  and  not  one  of  them  resides." — 
MANX,  ii.  367.      Even  at  that  time  the  deanery  of  Derry  was  worth  £i,  100  a 
year.     Mant,  ii.  530. 

2  Englishmen,  who  came  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplains  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  were  generally  made  bishops.      As  many  of  the  best  livings  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  best  paid  of  the  Irish  episcopal  clergy  were  often 
those  who  did  least  duty,  or  who  were  non-resident. 
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Islanders,1  attracted  the  notice  of  some  distinguished  members 
of  the  Irish  Establishment ;  and  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of 
organizing  an  agency  for  the  teaching  of  their  own  native 
population.  The  originator  of  the  scheme  was  Dr.  Maule, 
appointed  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  I726.2  In  1730  it  was  adopted 
by  Primate  Boulter ;  and  a  memorial  to  the  King,  praying  for 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
bishops,  nobility,  and  gentry.3  In  1733  a  charter  was  granted, 
constituting  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  a 
corporation  "  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in 
Ireland."4  The  society  soon  obtained  large  funds;  and  the 
Protestant  charter  schools  long  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  educational  institutes  of  the  country.  They  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  poor  children  of  Romanists  and  others, 
free  of  expense,  the  elements  of  English  literature — including 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  to  procure  for  them  instruc- 
tion in  husbandry,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures ;  and  espe- 
cially to  train  them  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  were  essentially  eleemosynary 
and  proselytizing.  From  the  first  they  were  viewed  with  a 
degree  of  jealousy  and  aversion  by  all  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment  ;  and  gross  abuses  gradually  crept  into  their 
management.5 


1  The  Scottish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  originated 
in  1707.  In  1712  it  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  had  collected  £4, 400, 
and  was  ready  to  establish  schools.  In  'i  725  George  I.  signified  his  intention  of 
giving  .£1,000  a  year  to  maintain  preachers  and  catechists  in  the  destitute  districts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  331-2. 
-  *  In  1731  he  was  translated  to  Dromore,  and  in  1744  to  Meath.  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1 758.  He  has  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Methodists.  See  Life  of  Gideon  Ousley,  pp.  30,  32,  34,  36,  42. 

3  This  memorial  may  be  found  in  Mant,  ii.  511,  513. 

4  Mant,  ii.  513. 

5  In  1 745  the  Society  stated  that  they  had  twenty-two  schools  containing  511 
children  :  and  as  almost  all,  if  not  all,  were  the  children  of  papists,  to  prevent 
their    relapsing  into  Popery  they  were  transplanted  to   schools  far   away  from 
their  relations.      Stevens's  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Chartered  Schools   in 
Ireland,  pp.  9,  10.     London,    1818.     In  1751  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a  grant 
to  them  of  .£5,000  ;   in    1753    another    of  .£5,000  ;    and  in    1757   another   of 
£12,000.     In  1759  Parliament  was  informed  that  there  were  forty-six  schools  and 
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When  accounting  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
original  formation  must  never  be  overlooked.  Instead  of 
springing  up  out  of  a  general  demand  for  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  instead  of  carrying  along  with  it  a  considerable 
number  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
repudiated  system,  it  was  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  ;  and  it  had  long  to  contend  against  the  almost 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  bishops,  the  priesthood,  and  the 
people.  It  was  associated  from  the  beginning  in  public  esti- 
mation with  the  hated  domination  of  England  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  too  many  of  its  earliest  representatives  was  ill 
fitted  to  remove  the  impression  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
imposture  and  tyranny.  When  Protestants  in  large  numbers 
appeared  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  took 
possession  of  lands  from  which  the  natives  were  expelled  ; 
and  it  was  not  remarkable  if  the  ejected  owners  and  occupiers 
conceived  bitter  prejudices  against  both  the  settlers  and  their 
religion.  The  subsequent  enactment  of  the  penal  laws- — 
involving,  as  they  did,  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick 
— was  still  further  calculated  to  prevent  high-minded  Roman- 
ists from  calmly  considering  the  claims  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine.1 

Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Irish 
Government  still  continued  to  add  to  the  code  of  penal  legis- 
lation. Various  impediments2  had  already  been  contrived  to 
prevent  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  giving  their 
suffrages  at  parliamentary  or  municipal  elections  ;  and,  as 
their  influence  on  such  occasions  was  still  found  to  be  detri- 
mental to  what  was  called  "the  Protestant  interest,"3  the  Irish 

1, 800  children  boarded,  clothed  and  educated.  Ibid.  pp.  12,  13.  In  twenty-two 
years — that  is,  from  1745  to  1767,  the.  Society  received  ^112,000  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  the  royal  purse.  Ibid.  p.  19,  note. 

1  An  Act  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  (the  3rd  or 
George  II.,  chap,  xi.),-  must  have  greatly  irritated   the  R.C.  occupiers  of  land. 
By  this  law  they  were  required  to  contribute  to  keep  the  parish  churches  in  repair. 

2  Such  as  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  six  months  before  the 
time  of  the  election.     See  before,  p.  230.     Hence  the  present  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  "for  the  better  preventing  papists  from  voting  in  elections."  s.  7. 

3  It  is  said  that  at  a  late  election  for  the  County  of  Galway  they  had  given  much 
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Parliament  now  deprived  them  altogether  of  the  franchise. 
It  was  enacted  that  "no  papist  ...  be  entitled  or  admitted 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  Parliament 
as  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  ;  or  at  the  election  of  any 
magistrate  for  any  city  or  other  town  corporate."1  In  the 
same  session,  another  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  suspected 
Romanists  from  practising  as  barristers  or  solicitors.2  A 
certificate,  stating  that  the  individual  named  in  it  had  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  hitherto  been  recognized  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  its  possessor  was  a  Protestant.  About  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  profession  of  the  law  had  been  largely  occupied 
by  Romanists  ;  and  they  were  still  very  unwilling  to  relinquish 
its  advantages.  It  was  observed  that  persons,  who  had  always 
before  been  accustomed  to  go  to  mass,  suddenly  professed 
Protestantism  when  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  or  to 
practise  as  attorneys  ;  and  that,  at  the  fitting  time,  they  were 
prepared  to  produce  the  needful  certificates  attesting  their 
conformity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  by  what  species  of 
casuistry  they  tried  to  vindicate  their  hypocrisy.  They  did 
not  cease  afterwards  to  be  attached  to  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  to  exert  all  their  influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  interests.  "  The  practice  of  the  law  from  top  to  bottom," 
says  Archbishop  Boulter,  writing  about  this  period,  "  is  at 
present  mostly  in  the  hands  of  new  converts,  who  give  no 
further  security  on  this  account  than  producing  a  certificate  of 
their  having  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England 
or  Ireland — which  several  of  them,  who  were  papists  at 
London,  obtain  on  the  road  hither — and  demand  to  be  ad- 
mitted barristers  in  virtue  of  it  at  their  arrival ;  and  several  of 
them  have  popish  wives,  and  mass  said  in  their  houses,  and 
breed  up  their  children  papists.  Things  are  at  present  so 


offence  by  voting  against  the  candidate  put  forward  by  Lord  Clanricarde,  who  had, 
some  time  before,  turned  Protestant.     Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  i.  270,  note. 

1  The  1st  of  George  II.,  chap.  ix.  s.  J. 

2  1st  of  George  II.,  chap.  xx.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  not  until  1737  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  (the  nth  of  George  II.,  chap,  vi.),  pro- 
viding that  all  writs,  processes  and  returns  thereof,  and  all  pleadings,  indictments, 
and  informations,  must  be  in  the  English  tongue,  and  not  in  Latin  or  french. 
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bad  with  us,  that,  if  about  six  should  be  removed  from  the 
bar  to  the  bench  here,  there  will  not  be  a  barrister  of  note  left 
that  is  not  a  convert." * 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  "  lawyers  rule  the  world  ; " 
and  the  number  of  these  most  unsatisfactory  converts,  prac- 
tising as  barristers  and  solicitors,  awakened  the  anxiety 
of  Government.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  making  it 
much  more  difficult  for  such  doubtful  Protestants  to  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  legal  profession.  According  to  this 
statute  "  every  person  converted  from  the  Popish  to  the 
Protestant  religion,"  and  called  to  the  bar,  or  admitted  as  six 
clerk  or  attorney,  must,  "  before  taking  on  him  to  act  or 
practise,  prove  by  sufficient  evidence,  on  oath,  that  he  has 
professed  himself,  and  continued  to  be,  a  Protestant  for  two 
years  previoiisly ;"  and,  should  he  fail  to  educate  all  his 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, or  born  afterwards,  "  in  the  Protestant  religion,  according 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established/'  he  was  to 
forfeit  his  position.2 

Those  members  of  the  Legislature  who  belonged  to  the 
party  known  as  Patriots  appear,  in  general,  to  have  been  quite 
as  favourable,  as  the  other  Irish  senators,  to  the'  enactment  of 
the  penal  laws.  They  did  not  enter  any  protest  when  the  Act 
was  passed  excluding  all  Romanists  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  when  the  greater  portion  of  their  countrymen  were 
thus  stripped  of  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
They  exhibited  an  equally  narrow  spirit  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  an  effort  was  made  to  set  aside  the  sacramental 
test,  and  place  all  classes  of  Protestant  non-conformists  in  a 
more  comfortable  position.  The  English  ministry,  in  acknow- 


1  Mant,  ii.  482.     Wyse  states  that  from  an  early  date   "the  bar  was  crowded 
with  these  adventurers.      They  first  entered  taking  the  oaths  as  ....  converted 
papists ;    then  ....  they  continued  under  a  mongrel  character,   a  something 
between  papist  and  Protestant." — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
vol.  i.,  p.  145,  note.  . 

2  In  1733  another  Act  (the  7th  of  George  II.,  chap,  v.)  was  passed  increasing 
the  stringency  of  this  law.  In  the  same  session  it  was  enacted  (the  7th  of  George  II. , 
chap.  vi. )  that  any  convert  to  Protestantism,  whose  wife  was  a  Romanist,  and  who 
permitted  his  children  to  he  brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith,  was  disqualified  to 
act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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ledgment  of  the  services  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  wished  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  Act 
requiring  all  Protestants,  as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  or 
military  office,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Established  Church.  Instructions  were  sent 
across  the  Channel  to  the  Government  in  Dublin  to  take  steps 
accordingly ;  but,  when  the  measure  was  mooted  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  the  Patriots  were  among  its  most  resolute 
assailants.1  Their  leader,  Dean  Swift,  could  not  mingle  in  the 
debates  of  the  Senate-house  ;  but  he  laboured,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  to  make  the  proposition  odious  ;  and 
some  of  his  most  scurrilous  and  unscrupulous  pamphlets  now 
appeared.  Primate  Boulter,  though  willing  to  afford  relief, 
was  obliged  to  give  way  in  the  face  of  too  strong  an  opposi- 
tion :  and  the  Sacramental  Test  was  not  abolished  until  about 
half  a  century  afterwards. 

Though  all  the  penal  laws  still  remained  on  the  Statute 
Book,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during  the  reign  of  George  II., 
some  of  them  were  very  rarely  enforced.  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  were  prohibited,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  from  entering  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  found 
there,  magistrates  were  required  to  apprehend  them  ;  but, 
about  this  period,  Dr.  Luke  Fagan,2  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  resided  for  years  in  the  Irish  metropolis 
without  molestation.3  In  1735  the  Right  Reverend  James 
O'Gallagher,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  published  at 
Dublin  seventeen  Irish  sermons.4  When  translated,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  see  of  Kildare,  he  resided,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  in  an  humble  tenement  in  a  village  on  the  Bog  of 
Allen.6  Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  aged  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  as  they  looked  around  them,  could  tell  stirring 
tales  of  his  toils  and  his  anxieties.  "  There,"  they  would  say, 
"  he  administered  confirmation  ;  here,  he  held  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy ;  on  that  hill,  he  ordained  some  young  priests  whom 

1  Plowden's  Historical  Review,  vol,  i.,  p.  282. 

2  He  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1729,  and  died  about  1733.     D' Alton, 
466. 

3  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  DtMin,  p.  466. 

4  Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  \.  314.  5    Ibid.  i.  314,  231. 
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he  sent  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to  Italy ;  and  we  remember, 
or  we  heard,  how  he  lived  in  yonder  old  walls  in  common  with 
the  young  priests  whom  he  prepared  for  the  mission.  He 
sometimes  left  us  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  being  absent 
months,  we  feared  he  would  never  return  ;  but  he  always 
came  back  until  he  closed  his  days  amongst  us."1  Dr.  Bryan 
Macmahon,  who  was  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
from  1738  to  1747,  lived,  during  his  primacy,  in  a  plain  farm- 
house at  Ballymascanlon  in  Meath ; 2  and,  though  he  passed 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis,  many  around  him  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  his  true  ecclesiastical  position.  His  suc- 
cessor,3 Michael  O'Reilly,  dwelt  in  a  farmhouse  near  Drogheda 
until  his  death  in  I758.4  Early  in  1744,  when  a  French 
invasion  was  threatened,  the  alarm  of  Popery  was  revived ; 
and  proclamations  were  issued  offering  large  rewards  for  the 
conviction  of  popish  prelates,  priests,  and  friars.5  In  various 
districts  the  chapels  were  closed  ;  several  of  the  Romish  clergy 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  many  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  places  of  concealment.6  But  this 
season  of  severity  soon  passed  away.  A  priest  named  Gerald, 


1  Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  \.  231.     He  died  in  1739  or  1740,  so  that  he 
was  not  long  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

2  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  406.      Bryan  or  Bernard  Macmahon  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Hugh  McMahon,  the  author  of  Jus  Primatiale  Artnacanum. 

3  According  to  Brenan  (p.    574)  Ross  Macmahon  intervened  between  Bryan 
Macmahon  and  Michael  O'Reilly.     See  also  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  406. 

4  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  407.     At  this  time  the  regular  orders,  though  interdicted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  from  entering  the  kingdom,  lived  in  it  almost  without  moles- 
tation.    See  Brenan,  p.  579- 

5  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  435. 

6  Mant,  ii.  599  ;  Brenan,   p.   561  ;  Plowden,  i.,  p.  296.     In  1745,  when  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  Viceroy,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  according  to 
which  a  marriage  by  a  popish  priest  between  two  Protestants,  or  a  Protestant  and  a 
papist,  was  declared  "absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without 
any  process,  judgment  or  sentence  of  law  whatsoever."     The  Act  is  the  igth  of 
George  II.,  chap.  xiii.     Heiresses  had  often  been  carried  away  by  violence  ;  and  a 
priest  was  always  found  ready  to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  the  female  and  the 
ruffian  who  thus  obtained  possession  of  her  person.     This  Act  discouraged  such 
proceedings,  as  no  one  henceforth  could  thus  secure  the  property  of  an  heiress.  In 
1870  the  part  of  the  Act  of  the  igth  of  George  II.  declaring  a  marriage  null  and 
void,  if  celebrated  by  a  priest  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Romanist,  was  repealed 
by  the  33rd  and  34th  of  Victoria,  chap.   1 10,  s.  39. 
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or  Fitzgerald,  ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  to  celebrate 
mass  in  the  upper  storey  of  an  old  building  in  Dublin  ;  about 
the  close  of  the  service  the  floor  gave  way ;  many  in  the 
crowded  congregation  were  greatly  injured  ;  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  himself,  with  nine  other  individuals,  was  crushed 
to  death.1  This  incident  created  a  deep  sensation,  and  illus- 
trated very  touchingly  the  odious  character  of  the  penal  code. 
Government  soon  afterwards  suffered  the  mass-houses  to  be 
opened  ;  and  thus  the  Romish  worship  was  virtually  permitted 
by  public  authority.  In  1745,  when  a  rebellion  in  the  interest 
of  the  Pretender  agitated  Scotland,2  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  conducted  his  adminis- 
tration with  so  much  ability  and  address  that  the  country 
remained  quiet.3  By  affecting  great  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  he  made  them  more 
averse  to  listen  to  those  who  would  have  seduced  them  from 
their  allegiance.4 

Though  some  of  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  in  Ireland  unmolested  for  years  together 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  it  would  seem  that,  during  one 
part  of  it,  many  of  the  bishops  were  non-resident.5  In  a 

1  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  i.  296;  Brenan,  p.  562. 

2  R.C.  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  1715,  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  as  ringleaders  in  this  rebellion.     See  before,  p.  226,  note  (3). 
This  is  a  most  egregious  blunder.     On  this  occasion  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy 
acted  as  chaplains  in  the  army  of  the  young  Pretender.      See  Stephens's  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii.  330.      Many  of  the  episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland 
were,  in  consequence,  destroyed  immediately  afterwards. 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  quiescence  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time 
was  due,  rather  to  their  fears,  than  to  their  loyalty.  An  Act  passed  in  1745  (the  igth 
of  George  II.,  chap,  vii.)  states  that  "  many  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  with- 
drawn and  do  daily  withdraw  themselves  into  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  France, 
now  in  open  war  with  His  Majesty,  in  hopes  of  being  preferred  to  commands, 
&c.,  and  thereby  encouraged  and  enabled  to  promote  rebellion  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

4  When  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  created  by  the  Insurreetion  in  Scotland, 
the  Irish  Vice-Treasurer  one  morning  in  a  state  of  alarm  came  to  inform  the  Earl 
that  the  people  of  Connaught  were  actually  rising,  his  lordship  coolly  took  out 
his  watch,  and  looking  at  it  observed  : — "  It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  certainly  time 
to  rise."      On  another  occasion,  when  assured  that  his  coachman  was  a  papist — 
"Never  mind,"  replied  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  "  I'll  take  care  he  won't  drive  me  to 
mass." 

6  It  is  now  well  known  that  until  an  advanced  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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letter  addressed  to  them  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  1746,  their 
absence  from  their  sees  is  severely  criticized.  "  It  has,"  says 
he,  "  been  to  us  a  source  of  no  small  affliction  to  find  that, 
among  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  some  are  so  forgetful  of  the 
cure  of  souls  entrusted  to  their  charge  that  one,  from  the 
moment  he  undertakes  the  episcopal  office,  never  after  resides 
in  his  diocese  ;  another,  after  having  devoted  scarcely  a  month 
to  the  concerns  of  his  flock,  retires  into  England,  and  from 
thence  into  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  ;  while  some  are 
accustomed  to  visit  their  churches  only  once  in  the  year,  and 
that  merely  for  a  few  days,  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
laxation. .  .  .  What  can  be  expected  from  this  shameful  non- 
residence,  but  the  certain  calamity  of  the  people,  and  the 
eternal  ruin  of  their  souls  ?  .  .  .  Some  of  you  have  be.en 
already  reminded  of  these  things."  1  The  bishops  may  have 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  the  perils  attending 
their  residence  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  Pontiff  takes  no  notice  of 
such  apologies :  and  no  doubt  believed  that  they  could 
now  appear  in  their  dioceses  with  impunity.  From  this 
period  until  the  complete  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  the  country, 
exposed  them  to  very  little  danger;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  exhortations  of  Benedict,  some  of  them  still  remained 
non-resident.2 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  English  Government 
was  much  influenced  by  political  considerations  in  choosing 
Protestant  bishops  for  Irish  sees  ;  and  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  reign  were  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Dr. 

the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  "  constantly  nominated  to  the  Pope  by 
the  Stuart  princes." — HALLAM'S  Const,  Hist,  of  England,  chap,  xviii.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
403.  This  fact  may  have  made  them  more  unwilling  to  reside.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Doyle  in  his  examination  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1825.  See  Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  Doyle,  i.  396. 

1  Brenan,  pp.  557,  558. 

2  Dr.  Anthony  Blake,  who  was  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from 
1758  to  1786,  never  resided  in  his  diocese.     As  soon  as  his  visitations  were  finished 
he  returned  to  his  native  county  of  Galway,  where  his  relatives  occupied  a  highly 
respectable  position.    When  travelling  to  Ulster,  and  during  his  continuance  there, 
he  always  used  an  elegant  carriage.     Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  407.     Some  of  his  clergy 
at  length  complained  to  the  Pope  of  his  non-residence.     See  Fitzpatrick's  Ireland 
before  the  Union,  pp.  235-6. 
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George  Berkeley,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  I734,1 
was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man  ;  in  an  age  of  scepti- 
cism he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Christian  faith ;  he 
cared  nothing  for  wealth,  and  his  selection  for  the  episcopate 
was  regarded,  in  many  quarters,  as  a  most  honourable  tribute 
to  his  piety  and  genius.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  bishopric  was  exactly  suited  to  his  eccentric  character.  He 
reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no  external 
world  ;  and  his  practical  movements  were  often  ill-advised 
and  Utopian.  On  the  ground  of  pastoral  diligence  he  had 
no  claim  whatever  to  promotion  ;  for,  though  he  held  the  rich 
deanery  of  Derry  about  ten  years,2  he  was  all  the  time  non- 
resident.3 Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Killala  in  1730,  and  who  was  subsequently  advanced, 
first  to  Cork  and  Ross,  and  afterwards  to  Clogher,4  was  a 
decided  Arian.  His  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop's  wife 
differed  greatly  from  those  of  the  apostle  Paul ; 5  for,  appa- 
rently, according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Clayton,  the  lady6 
who  presided  over  the  hospitalities  of  the  episcopal  mansion, 
should  also  patronize  the  ball-room  and  the  horse-race.  For 


1  He  died  in  January,  1753..    He  was  born  at  Killerin,  near  Thomastown,  in 
County  Kilkenny,  in  1685.     Cotton's  fasti,  i.  300. 

2  He  became  Dean  of  Derry  in  1 724. 

3  See  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1872,  pp.  95,  102.  -  See  also  Prior's  List  of 
the  Absentees  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1 729),  where  he  is  returned  as  non-resident. 

4  He  was  advanced  to  Cork  and  Ross  in  1 735,  and  to  Clogher — which  he  held 
till  his  death — in  1745.     Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  232  ;  iii.  82. 

5  i  Tun.,  iii.  II. 

6  A  visitor  at  the  Episcopal  mansion  in  Killala,  writing  to  a  friend  in  England 
on  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  August  1 3th,  1732,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
entertainment : — "  We  had  excellent  sport  at  the  fair.  .  .   .  About  seven  o'clock 
Mrs.  Clayton  (the  bishop's  wife),  well  attended  in  her  coach,  drawn  by  six  flouncing 
Flanders  mares,  went  on  the  strand.     Three  heats  the  first  race.     The  second  gave 
us  much  more  sport :  five  horses  put  in — the  last  horse  was  to  win,  and  every  man 
rode  his  neighbour's  horse  without  saddle,  whip,  or  spur.     Such  hollowing,  kick- 
ing of  legs,  sprawling  of  arms,  could  not  be  seen  without  laughing  immoderately. 
In  the  afternoon  chairs  were  placed  before  the  house,  where  we  all  took  our  places 
in  great  state,  all  attired  in  our  best  apparel,  it  being  Mrs.  Clayton's  birjthday. 
Then  dancing,  singing,  grinning,  accompanied  with  an  excellent  bag-pipe — the 
whole  concluded  with  a  ball,  bonfire  and  illuminations.      Pray  does  your  bishop 
promote  such  entertainments  at  Gloucester  as  ours  does  at  Killala  ?  "     The  Autobio- 
graphy and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Granville,  vol.  i.,  p.  373.      London,  1861. 
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some  time  the  bishop  did  not  openly  proclaim  his  heterodoxy 
in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  in  1751  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Spirit,"  in  which 
his  theology  was  announced.  In  1756  he  ventured  on  a 
still  bolder  movement.  In  that  year  he  proposed,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds 
should  be  removed  from  the  Liturgy  ;  and,  in  his  speech 
supporting  the  motion,  he  fully  disclosed  his  sentiments.  No 
notice  was  meanwhile  taken  of  his  repeated  attacks  on  a 
doctrine  which  he  was  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
uphold  ;  but,  in  1757 — when  he  issued  another  publication  in 
which,  he  again  promulgated  his  heresy,  and  broached  a 
variety  of  new  errors — the  authorities  of  the  Church  could  no 
longer  decently  remain  quiescent.  Steps  were  accordingly 
taken  to  commence  a  prosecution;  but  the  bishop— who 
seems  to  have  anticipated  no  such  procedure — was  so  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  nervous  fever 
of  which  he  died.1 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Deny 
in  I735,2  was  another  bishop  of  very  questionable  orthodoxy. 
In  1 734  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  see  of  Gloucester;  but 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London — who  had  much  influence,  and 
who  believed  him  to  be  an  Arian — protested  so  earnestly 
against  the  appointment  that  his  nomination  was  cancelled.3 
His  advancement  so  soon  afterwards  to  the  rich  see  of  Derry 
was  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  Irish  Epis- 
copacy. He  had,  unquestionably,  at  one  time  adopted  the 
creed  of  Arius  ;  and,  though  he  disowned  it,  when  it  interfered 
with  his  preferment,  little  confidence  was  placed  in  the  disr 
avowal.4  He  had  much  wit,  considerable  learning,  and  an 


1  Mant,  ii.  617. 

2  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Derry  was  Dr.  Henry  Downes,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  careless  bishop,  and  generally  non-resident.     Mant,  ii. 
366.     The  predecessor  of  Downes,  in  Derry,  was  Dr.   Nicholson,  author  of  the 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Historical  Library.     Mant,  ii.  458. 

3  See  Mant,  ii.  539. 

4  He  himself  supplies  evidence  that  he  was  justly  suspected.     About  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  speaks  of  that  heterodox  divine  as  his  guide. 
"  My  heart,"  says  he,   "is  big  with  concern  and  tenderness,  and  longing  for  tfa 
dear  instruction  of  even  his  most  careless  conversation" — Letters,  p.  83.     He  adds  : 

VOL.    II.  S 
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agreeable  flow  of  conversation  ;  so  that  his  company  was 
greatly  sought  after;  and  yet  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  cor- 
respondence, he  never  had  any  true  idea  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  "  My  chief  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  is  in 
conversation  with  chosen  friends  who  bring  learning  into  chit- 
chat ;  and  are  not  ashamed  of  being  cheerful  while  they  are 
talking  on  the  most  sublime  subjects.  We  endeavour  to  make 
the  muses,  and  all  their  polite  arts,  serve  as  handmaids  to 
adorn  real  wisdom,  and  introduce  into  our  hearts  every  truth 
that  can  make  us  love  the  Creator,  or  make  us  ivortliy  of  His 
love"  x  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  episcopal 
career,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  away  the  time,  as  pleasantly 
as  possible,  between  Dublin  and  Deny.  "  My  situation  in 
Ireland,"  said  he,  "  is  as  agreeable  to  me  as  any  possibly  could 
be,  remote  from  the  early  friendships  of  my  life.  ...  At  Dublin, 
I  enjoy  the  most  delightful  habitation,  the  finest  landscape, 
and  the  mildest  climate  that  can  be  described  or  desired.  I 
have  a  house  there  rather  too  elegant  and  magnificent ;  in  the 
north  an  easy  diocese  and  a  large  revenue.2  I  have  thirty-five 
beneficed  clergymen  under  my  care,  and  they  are  all  regular, 
decent,  and  neighbourly ;  each  hath  considerable  and  com- 
mendable general  learning,  but  not  one  is  eminent  for  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge."3 

Dr.  Theophilus  Bolton,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel — 
who  died  shortly  after  Bishop  Rundle — was  an  Irish  prelate 
of  a  somewhat  different  type  of  character.  In  1722  he  was 

"  The  only  thing  that  can  make  the  loss  of  Dr.  Clarke  less  sensible  is  his  writings. 
.  .  .  His  catechism  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks." — Letters,  pp.  86-7.  This 
catechism  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Waterland,  the  famous  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Letters,  iii.,  note.  Speaking  of  Clarke's  views  on  the  Trinity 
Rundle  says: — "If  what  was  then  [in  his  writings]  said,  could  not  convince, 
repealing  it  again  will  not  do  so." — Letters,  p.  112. 

1  Quoted  in  the  Biographical  Preface  to  his  Letters,  pp.  143-4.     Dublin,  1789. 

8  The  income  of  the  see  of  Derry  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  ,£2,200  per 
annum — perhaps  equal  to  ,£5,000  of  our  present  currency.  See  Mant,  ii.  569. 
The  see  of  Kildare  was  worth  about  £i, 600  a  year,  and  the  sees  of  Clonfert  and 
Ferns  each  of  nearly  the  same  value.  Ibid.  The  see  of  Kilmore  was  worth 
upwards  of  £2,000  per  annum. 

3  Biog.  Preface  to  his  Letters,  pp.  106-1.  Rundle  erected  the  palace  at  Dublin, 
where  he  died  in  April,  1743.  He  is  said  to  have  injured  his  constitution  by 
luxurious  living.  Ibid.  pp.  27,  57. 
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advanced  to  the  see  of  Clonfert ;   and,  in  less  than  two  years 
afterwards,  translated  to  Elphin.     In  1730  he  was  promoted, 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair   of    Cashel.      He   was   well    acquainted   with    Church 
history— especially  in  the  department  of  canon  law ;  he  had 
much  ambition,  combined  with  wonderful  volubility  of  speech  ; 
and,  as  he  was  an  able  debater,  he  soon  made  himself   of 
importance  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.     He  was  desirous 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  the  Senate-house  ; 
but  the  want  of  principle  which  he  exhibited  weakened  his 
influence;  and  his  attempt  at  leadership  ended  in  a  rather 
inglorious  failure.  On  one  occasion  he  incurred  much  deserved 
opprobrium,  by  his  factious  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced 
into    Parliament    for    the   purpose  of   compelling   dishonest 
senators  to  pay  their  creditors.1     At    length  he   sunk   into 
indifference ;  withdrew  very  much  from  the  arena  of  politics ; 
and  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  draining  useless  bogs,  and 
turning  them  to  pasture  and  tillage.     His  language  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  severely  interpreted  ;  but  the  levity  with 
which  he   speaks   of    his  office,  when   advanced   in   life,    is 
certainly  fitted  to  convey  no  favourable  idea  of  his  zeal  and 
piety.     "Sir  James  Ware,"  says  he,  "has  made  a  very  useful 
collection  of  the  memorable  actions  of  all  my  predecessors. 
He  tells  us  that  they  were  born  in  such  a  town  of  Ireland  or 
England,  were  consecrated  in  such  a  year,  and,  if  not  trans- 
lated, were  buried  in  their  cathedral  church,  either  on  the 
north  or  south  side :  whence  I  conclude  that  a  good  bishop 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  eat,  drink,  grow  fat,  rich,  and 
die  ;  which  laudable  example  I  propose  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  follow."  2 

When  the  care  of  the  Church  sat  so  lightly  on  an  arch- 
bishop, it  is  not  strange  that  the  Irish  Commoners  were  not 
disposed  to  increase  the  ministerial  income.  There  were  then, 
no  doubt,  some  most  worthy  men  amongst  the  bishops, 
rectors,  and  curates  of  the  Establishment ;  but  the  clergy, 

1  Mant,  ii.  485. 

2  Mant,  ii.  581.     He  died  in  1744.     It  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that 
he  built  a  library  at  Cashel  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  and  bequeathed  to   it  a 
collection  of  8,000  volumes.     Mant,  ii.  581.     See  also  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  1 8,  19, 
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as  a  body,  did  not  largely  enjoy  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  the  people.  Ireland  at  that  time  was  an  exceedingly  poor 
country ;  the  style  of  living  of  the  ordinary  squires  was  not 
very  pretentious ;  and  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  was  seldom  to 
be  seen.  The  state  assumed  by  not  a  few  of  the  Church 
dignitaries — who  lived  in  costly  mansions,  kept  retinues  of 
liveried  servants,  and  travelled  in  splendid  carriages — was 
offensive  to  the  gentry  who  could  not  emulate  such  magni- 
ficence.1 The  unequal  distribution  of  the  Church  revenues 
added  to  their  discontent ;  for  the  Right  Reverend  and  Most 
Reverend  Lords  Spiritual,  who  rolled  about  in  such  gran- 
deur, had  apparently  little  to  do;  whilst  those  who  really 
ministered  to  the  "religious  wants  of  the  community,  were 
doomed  to  penury.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  demands  for  tithes  had  led  to  much  litigation ;  and  it 
was  alleged  that  certain  claims  put  forward  by  the  clergy 
were  quite  unwarrantable.  The  tithe  of  agistment,  that  is, 
of  the  produce  of  grass  land 2  consumed  by  barren  or  dry 
cattle,  was  the  great  subject  of  dispute.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  this  claim  had  never  been  enforced  since  the 
Reformation;  in  others,  it  had  been  conceded;  and  recent 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  had  established  its  legality.3 
Had  there  been  a  better  understanding  between  the  laity 
of  the  Establishment  and  their  spiritual  overseers,  the  matter 
might  have  been  in  some  way  compromised ;  but  many 
of  the  clergy  who  had  grown  rich  on  the  tithes,  were 
pluralists,  as  well  as  non-resident ;  and  the  tithe-payers 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  adding  to  their  emoluments. 
The  wealthy  episcopalian  graziers  were  the  most  resolute 
and  influential  opponents  of  the  claim  of  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1735  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 

1  Archbishop  Boulter  says  in  one  of  his  letters  : — "Most  of  the  needy  gentry 
here  envy  to  see  the  bishops,  by  a  proper  frugality,  though  not  without  a  decent 
hospitality,  easy  in  their  circumstances."  See  Mant,  ii.  557.  Swift,  some  time 
before,  said  in  his  own  sarcastic  style  : — "  I  resolved  to  have  no  more  commerce 
with  persons  of  such  prodigious  grandeur.  ...  I  know  the  persons  of  very  few 
bishops,  and  it  is  my  constant  rule  never  to  look  into  a  coach,  by  which  I  avoid  the 
terror  that  such  a  sight  would  strike  me  with." — MANT,  ii.  548. 

a  See  before,  vol.  i.  236,  297.  It  had  evidently  been  enforced  when  Popery 
was  dominant.  3  Mant,  ii.  555. 
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took  up  the  controversy,  and  passed  resolutions  maintaining 
that  the  existing  ecclesiastical  emoluments  were  a  "  plentiful 
provision  for  the  clergy ; "  that  the  demand  of  tithe  of  agist- 
ment  was  "  new,  grievous,  and  burthensome  ;  "  and  that  law- 
suits commenced  for  its  enforcement  must  impair  the  Pro- 
testant interest  "  by  driving  many  useful  hands  "  out  of  the 
country.1  These  resolutions  were  followed  up  by  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  all  over  the  kingdom  to  resist  the  claim  ; 
and  thus  the  clergy  were  eventually  compelled  to  abandon 
it.2 

The  emigration  hinted  at  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  likely  to  impair  the  Protestant  interest,  was 
certainly  not  stopped  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for 
the  tithe  of  agistment.3  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were 
almost  the  only  Protestant  emigrants ;  and  this  exaction 
supplied  but  one  among  many  reasons  which  prompted 
them  to  seek  to  better  their  condition  in  another  hemi- 
sphere. Exorbitant  rents,  political  disabilities,  and  the  vexa- 
tious proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  stimulated  their 
desire  for  removal.  About  this  time,  one  of  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  had  long  complained  was  partially 
redressed  ;  for  an  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1737,  freed  them 
from  all  prosecutions  in  the  bishops'  courts  for  marriages 
celebrated  by  their  own  ministers.4  But  a  dearth,  which 
occurred  in  1740,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  emi- 
gration. A  great  frost,  commencing  towards  the  close  of 
1739  and  continuing  with  unabated  severity  for  many  weeks, 


1  See  the  Resolutions  in  appendix  to  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on 
the  Rev.  and  Cond.  of  the  Established  Church  (Ireland)  1868,  p.  123.  According 
to  some,  the  Church  thus  lost  one-third  or  more  of  the  tithes.  See  Essays  on  tl e 
Irish  Church,  pp.  232,  237.  z  Mant,  ii.  558. 

3  The  landowners  now   discouraged   tillage,  and  kept  large  tracts  in  pasture. 
Hence  the  population  is  said  to  have  declined.     Wesley  reports  that,  in  1760, 
Connaught  was  supposed  to  have  contained  scarcely  half  the  inhabitants  it  had 
eighty   years  before.     See  Wesley's  Journal,   p.   459.      London,    1851.      Mrny 
Romanists  during  the  intervening  period  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  foreign  service. 
See  before,  p.  223,  note  (i)  of  this  volume. 

4  The  Act  is  the  nth  of  George  II.,  chap.  x.  s.  3.      This  Act  did  not  directly 
legalize  Presbyterian  marriages  ;  and  hence  doubts  still  existed,  which  were  not 
removed  till  1782. 
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destroyed  the  potatoes1 — already  the  food  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people ;  pestilence  followed  in  the  wake  of  famine  ; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands 2  of  the  people  perished.  For 
several  years  afterwards,  twelve  thousand  emigrants  annually 
left  Ulster  for  the  American  plantations. 

The  Scotch  Seceders  now  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Ireland.  The  more  earnest  Presbyterians  of  North  Britain 
had  always  disapproved  of  the  appointment  of  ministers  by 
patrons.  At  the  Revolution  this  method  of  nomination  was 
abolished,  and  the  right  of  election  restored  to  the  people. 
But,  some  time  after  the  union  with  England,  the  Tory 
Government,  then  in  power,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  re-established  the  obnoxious  system.  This  measure 
in  a  few  years  created  great  disturbances  in  congregations  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  led  some  very  worthy  ministers  to  withdraw 
from  the  national  Establishment.  The  seceders  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  adherents.  Patronage 
had  never  existed  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  ;  but 
what  were  called  "  new  light "  principles  had  lately  been 
proclaimed  here  ;  and  as  the  Scotch  Seceders  were  known  to 
maintain  a  rigid  orthodoxy,  they  were  invited  to  visit  Ulster. 
The  services  of  their  preachers  attracted  large  audiences ; 
several  congregations  were  formed  ;  and  in  174.6  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Patton,  the  first  seceding  minister  settleE~m  Ireland, 
was  ordained  at  Lylehill,  near  Templepatrick,  in  County 
Antrim.  Other  ordinations  soon  followed;  and  in  1750  an 
Irish  seceding  Presbytery  was  organized.3  A  dispute  relative 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  a  certain  oath,  as  a  qualification 
for  official  distinction  in  Scottish  corporations,  had  meanwhile 
split  up  the  body  into  two  denominations  of  Burghers  and 
Anti-Burghers;4  but  this  schism — which  extended  across 


1  At  this  time  the  potatoes  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ground  much  longer 
than  at  present. 

2  According  to  some  400,000.     See  Brenan,  p.   561  ;  and  Gordon's  History  of 
Irelan>,  ii.  218  ;  Haverty,  p.  692. 

s  Hist,  of  Presb.   Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  306. 

*  The  oath  pledged  every  one  who  took  it  "to  profess  the  true  religion  presently 
professed  within  the  realm ;"  and  some  conceived  that  it  bound  all  to  adhere  to 
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the  channel — does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Secession  in  Ireland. 

In  1751  the  congregations  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  non-subscrib- 
ing Presbytery  of  Antrim  had  made  little  progress  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century — as  it  could  yet  number  only  thirteen  ministerial 
charges.1  The  Seceders  gained  ground  much  more  rapidly. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  they  could  reckon 
a  much  larger  array  of  congregations  than  the  Irish  non- 
subscribers.  They  had  preaching  stations  and  adherents  in 
almost  every  county  of  Ulster.  The  labours  of  their  ministers 
created  much  agitation  and  discussion ;  awakened  the  zeal  of 
many  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence. 
Their  followers  consisted  principally  of  the  poorer  class  of 
Presbyterians  ;  but  others  were  impressed  by  their  services ; 
and  some  even  of  the  Romanists  joined  their  communion.2 

About  the  time  that  the  Scotch  Seceders  were  beginning  to 
organize  congregations  in  the  northern  province,  a  mission 
from  another  quarter  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  country.  In  1747  John  Wesley  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Ireland.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  1703  ; 
and  his  career  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wesley  was  the  son 
of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  very 
young  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions ;  he 
appeared  at  the  Lord's  table  at  eight  years  of  age ;  he  was 
early  destined  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  devout, 
diligent,  and  successful  student.  When  only  twenty-one,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderator  of  the  classes. 
As  Moderator,  it  was  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  disputations 
on  literary  subjects  which  were  held  almost  daily ;  and  he 
thus  acquired  a  facility  in  the  detection  of  sophisms,  as  well 


the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.     Hence  the  division.     The  oath 
was  tendered  only  to  those  connected  with  Scotch  corporate  towns,  and  in  no  way 
concerned  Irish  Presbyterians.     Hist,  of  Pres6.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  267. 
i  IKd.  iii.  285.  "  lbid>  3H- 
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as  in  the  general  management  of  controversy,  which  he  sub- 
sequently turned  to  good  account.  Though  Oxford  was  one 
of  the  two  educational  institutes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  was,  at  this  period,  a  most  unpromising  training-school  for 
the  preparation  of  a  holy  and  earnest  ministry.  Its  teachers 
were  eminent  for  scholarship  ;  they  were  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and  some  of  them  were 
noted  for  their  skill  in  Oriental  literature  ;  but  very  few  of 
them  had  applied  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Book  of 
Books,  or  had  any  very  clear  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  Among  the  youths  in  attendance, 
there  was  much  scepticism?  as  well  as  much  frivolity  and 
licentiousness  ;  and  spiritual  death  apparently  reigned  through- 
out the  great  seminary.  This  melancholy  state  of  matters 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  some  of  the  more  serious 
students  and  graduates  ;  and  for  years  a  society — which  em- 
braced John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  George  Whit- 
field,  and  a  few  others — met  for  prayer  and  mutual  improve- 
ment. The  members  of  this  association  soon  attracted  notice 
by  the  strictness  of  their  mode  of  living ;  for  they  communi- 
cated weekly,  fasted  much,  and  lived  according  to  fixed  rules. 
Thus  they  acquired  the  nickname  of  Methodists.  When  these 
young  men  entered  on  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry,  their 
amazing  zeal  soon  electrified  their  contemporaries,  and  re- 
buked the  formalism  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy.  Whitfield,  as 
a  preacher,  was  immensely  popular  ;  his  figure,  his  voice,  his 
gesture,  his  intense  enthusiasm,  all  revealed  the  orator  ;  and  no 
church  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  his  auditories.  In  1738, 
when  returning  from  America  to  England,  he  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the  country.  On  that 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Dublin  "to  crowded 
and  astonished  congregations."  l  John  Wesley,  though  less 


1  Life  of  Ouseley,  p.  28.  During  this  visit  Whitfield  also  preached,  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Burscough,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick.  Dr.  Burscough,  who 
filled  the  see  of  Limerick  from  1725  to  1755,  is  described  as  "a  man  of  great 
earning  and  piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  much  beloved  by  his  citizens."— COTTON'S 
Fasti,  i.  388.  In  1751  Mr.  Whitfield  again  visited  Ireland  and  preached  in  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Athlone,  Belfast,  and  other  places. 
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gifted  as  an  elocutionist  than  Whitfield,  also  produced  a 
wonderful  sensation ;  for  he  was  a  pleasing  and  persuasive 
speaker,  whilst  there  was  an  air  of  seriousness  about  him 
which  commanded  attention  and  respect.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  hoped  to  increase 
its  strength  by  infusing  new  life  into  its  members.  He  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word  ;  and  he  sought  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  His  proceedings, 
however,  soon  gave  much  offence,  as  they  were  not  always  in 
harmony  with  canon  law  ;  and  he  was  eventually  excluded 
from  many  of  the  Established  churches.  The  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  which  had  long  slumbered,  at  length  awoke — not 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  peace,  but  to  denounce  the  itinerant 
evangelist.  "  I  was  not  surprised  at  all,"  said  Wesley  when 
he  once  received  an  account  of  certain  riots  in  Staffordshire, 
"  neither  should  I  have  wondered  if,  after  the  advices  they 
had  so  often  heard  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the 
Episcopal  chair,  the  zealous  High  Churchmen  had  risen,  and 
cut  all  that  were  called  Methodists  in  pieces."  1 

John  Wesley  was  evidently  raised  up  to  awaken  a  dead 
Church  ;  and  he  gave  himself,  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  high  mission.  His  zeal  was  mingled  with 
discretion  ;  and,  though  most  anxious  to  maintain  his  repu- 
tation as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  arrangements  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  not  only 
officiated  himself  wherever  he  felt  he  could  be  useful ;  but, 
though  only  a  presbyter,  he  commissioned  others  to  preach 
who  had  neither  been  ordained  by  bishops  nor  trained  at 
colleges.  One  of  these  heralds,  named  Williams,  preceded 
him  in  Ireland  :  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  no  little 
success.  Mr.  Wesley  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  morning  of 
the  Lord's  Day  ;  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  preached  in 
the  afternoon  in  one  of  the  churches  "  to  as  gay  and  senseless 
a  congregation  as  ever  he  saw."  2  The  curate  professed  great 

In  1757  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  Some  time  afterwards  the  first  con- 
gregation of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  was  established  in  the  country. 
Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  149,  152,  154. 

1  Wesley's  Journal,  1743,  pp.  179,  180.  2  Jbid.y.  257. 
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personal  respect  for  the  far-famed  stranger,  but  told  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  the  most  rooted  prejudice  against 
lay  preachers,  as  well  as  preaching  "  out  of  a  church ; "  and 
assured  him  that  the  archbishop1  "  was  resolved  to  suffer  no 
such  irregularities  in  his  diocese."  2  Wesley,  however,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  this  intimation  ;  for  he  believed  that 
"  gifts,  grace,  and  fruit "  are  the  best  evidences  of  a  call  to 
the  ministry ;  and  he  was  ready  to  preach  in  the  streets,  on 
the  highway,  or  in  the  fields,  if  he  could  but  obtain  an  atten- 
tive audience. 

Wesley  appeared  frequently  afterwards  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
though  his  first  visit  was  very  brief,  it  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  most  absurd  means  had  been  employed  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  Protestantism  ;  and  that  it  was  but  little 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Established  clergy.  "  At 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  native  Irish,"  said  he, 
"  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  Protestants, 
whether  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  are  almost  all  transplanted 
lately  from  England.3  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who 
are  born  papists  generally  live  and  die  such,  when  the  Pro- 
testants can  find  no  better  ways  to  convert  them  than  penal 
laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament."  4  The  founder  of  Methodism 
employed  a  more  effectual  method.  He  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  illustrated  his  doctrine  by  a  holy  life ; 
organized  religious  societies';  and  sent  all  over  the  country 
missionaries  of  burning  zeal.  Many  who  did  not  join  his 
class  meetings  were  benefited  by  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  agents  ; 5  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  is  unspeakably 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyans. 

Wesley  frequently  itinerated  all  over  Ulster,  as  well  as  in 


1  Dr.  Charles  Cobbe— who  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  174.3  to  1765.     He 
was  a  native  of  England  ;  and  had  been  Bishop  successively  of  Killala,  Dromore, 
and  Kildare.     Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  24. 

2  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  257. 

3  By  "  lately,"  he  must  here  understand,  since  the  early  part  of  the  preceding 
century.  4  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  258. 

6  Wesley  states  that,  in  1/60,  the  Societies  in  Connaught  contained  little  more 
than  200  members;  those  in  Ulster,  about  250;  and  those  in  Lemster,  1,000. 
Journal,  p.  464.  The  influence  of  Methodism  in  Ireland,  at  the  time,  is  very 
imperfectly  represented  by  these  numbers. 
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other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  gathered  into  his  societies  not  a 
few  Romanists,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  Among  the  Presbyterians  he  was  less  successful. 
As  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  regard  him  with  much  favour  ;  and  the  narrow  spirit  he 
manifested  in  relation  to  their  Church  did  not  tend  to  abate 
their  prejudices.  To  the  last  he  retained  somewhat  of  the 
leaven  of  his  Oxford  education  ;  he  held,  for  many  years,  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  j1  and  he  .seemed  to  think 
that,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  bound 
to  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  Dissenters.  Though  lay 
preaching  was  an  essential  part  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  public  service 
of  the  Established  Church — no  matter  how  worthless  the 
officiating  clergyman  ;  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  the  non-conformists,2  even  when  conducted 
by  a  most  worthy  and  able  pastor.  The  Presbyterians 
marked  these  inconsistencies  ;  and  he  sometimes  blamed 
them  for  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received  by.  them, 
when  he  might  have  discovered  an  apology  in  his  own  exclu- 
siveness.  Though  the  non-conformists  of  Ulster,  as  a  body, 
had  now  much  declined  in  piety  and  zeal,  many  of  them 
were  still  noted  for  vital  godliness ;  and  recent  controversies 
with  Non-Subscribers  and  Seceders  had  kept  up  a  spirit  of 
inquiry ;  so  that,  in  point  of  religious  knowledge,  they  stood 


1  "We  believe,"  said  Wesley,   "it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  administer 
either  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  we  had  a  commission  so  to  do  from 
those  bishops  whom  we  apprehend  to  be  in  a  succession  from  the  apostles.     And 
yet  we  allow  these  bishops  are  the  successors  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome."     These  were  his  views  December  3Oth,  1745.    See  \i\sjournal, 
p.  228.      As  he  advanced  in  life  he  changed  his  sentiments  ;  and  ordained,  not 
only  Presbyters,  but  bishops  himself.     See  Southey's  Life,  vol.  ii.  436,  439,  440. 

2  At  Carrickfergus,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  "  I  went,"  says  Wesley, 
"to  the  (Episcopal)  Church,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  heard  a  lively,  useful 
sermon.     Afttr  dinner  one  of  our  brethren  asked  '  If  I  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
(Presbyterian)  meeting  ? '  I  told  him-  'I tuvergo  to  a  meeting.'1 " — WESLEY'S  Journal, 
p.  392.      Wesley  maintains  that  every  one   of  the  preachers  he  appointed  was 
much  better  qualified  for  his  office  than  nine  in  ten  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
England  and  Ireland.     Scuthey's  Life,   vol.  ii.,  pp.  307-8.     London,  1820.     He 
was  not  very  consistent,  as  in  Scotland  he  frequently  attended  the  Presbyterian 
churches. 
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on  a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  population. 
Wesley,  though  an  eminent  saint,  was  not  a  great  theologian. 
His  mind  was  better  fitted  to  explain  elementary  truths,  and 
to  arrange  practical  details,  than  to  solve  difficulties  and  grasp 
comprehensive  principles.  Hence  his  creed  was  an  incon- 
gruous medley  of  Evangelism  and  Pelagianism.  Those  of 
the  Presbyterians  who  were  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  saw  his  weakness  ;  many  of  them  assembled  to 
hear  him  preach ;  but  the  feeble  attacks  which  he  sometimes 
made  on  their  peculiar  views,  lowered  him  much  in  their 
estimation.1 

Though  the  Wesleyans  met  with  great  success  in  Ireland, 
they  encountered  fierce  opposition.  In  not  a  few  places  they 
were  assaulted  by  mobs  of  Romanists  and  Protestants  com- 
bined. The  city  of  Cork,  in  1749,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance for  weeks  together,  by  tumultuous  assemblages  headed 
by  a  popish  ballad-singer,  who  attacked  the  houses  of  those  who 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Methodist  preachers.2  In  the 
same  year  the  grand  jury  of  Cork  presented  Charles  Wesley 
and  several  others  of  his  brethren  as  "  persons  of  ill  fame, 
vagabonds,  and  common  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  "  and  urged 
their  transportation  ! 3  But  the  good  fruits  of  their  ministry 
commended  them  to  the  more  candid  and  intelligent.  The 
Rev.  Moore  Booker,  an  aged  and  respectable  Protestant 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  who  had  been  censured 
by  his  bishop  4  for  giving  them  encouragement,  published  in 
1751,  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he 
states  some  weighty  facts  attesting  the  value  of  their  services. 
"  I  must  declare,"  said  he,  "  that  my  church — at  least  its 
communion  table — owes  almost  nine  in  ten  of  its  company  to 
their  labours  ;  and  I  can  affirm  the  same  of  one  or  two 


1  His  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  church  completely  blinded  his  better  judgment. 
Thus,  we  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  mentioning  it,  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness, 
that  "  even  J.  D.  has  not  now  the  least  thought  of  leaving  it  (the  Episcopal  church), 
but  attends  there,  be  the  minister  good  or  bad." — Journal,  p.  464.      The  Apostle 
Paul  sharply  rebukes  such  folly.     See  Gal.,  i.  7,  8 ;  Acts,  xx.  29,  31. 

2  Wesley's  Journal,  pp.  290,  292. 

3  Ibid.  p.  294. 

4  Bishop  Maule.     See  before,  p.  248,  note  (2)  of  this  volume. 
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neighbouring  parishes.  Were  it  not  for  them,  we  should 
meet  as  few  of  the  meaner  sort  there,  as  of  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune  ; l  and  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that  if  we,  with 
equal  skill  and  care,  water,  dress,  and  prune  the  plants  which 
those  poor  people  have  raised  to  our  hands,  God  will  give  the 
increase."  2 

Among  the  apostles  of  Irish  Methodism,  Thomas  Walsh 
is  entitled  to  honourable  notice.  He  was  by  birth  a  Romanist, 
and  he  was  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  no  common  order. 
As  he  grew  up  he  became  deeply  serious  ;  he  was  most 
anxious  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  his  salvation  ;  but  the 
rites  and  prescriptions  of  his  Church  did  not  afford  him  the 
comfort  he  desiderated.  Convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
he  withdrew  from  its  pale  ;  and  yet,  for  a  time,  Protestantism 
failed  to  give  him  peace.  As  he  passed  one  day,  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  along  the  streets  of  Limerick,  he 
observed  a  large  crowd  in  the  Parade  gathered  round  a  man 
who  was  addressing  them.  As  he  approached,  he  discovered 
that  the  speaker  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  named  Swindells,3 
who  was  discoursing  from  the  words,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  4 
He  was  then  told  of  a  way  of  peace  which  he  had  never 
known  before;  and  soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Society.  He  eventually  became  a  preacher;  and,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  he  proved  a 
most  successful  missionary  to  his  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men. In  his  discourses  he  avoided  controversy ; 5  he  never 
attempted  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  Church  he  had  left ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  present  the  truth  in  all  its  purity  and 
power.  "  I  contend,"  said  he,  "with  no  man  about  opinions, 
but  preach  against  sin  and  wickedness  in  all.  Suppose  three 


1  This  remark  confirms  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  irreligious  character 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  gentry  about  this  time. 

2  Reilly's  Memorial  of  Ouseley,  p.  32.     London,  1847. 

3  The  first  meeting  of  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference  was  held  in  1 752.     On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Wesley  met  with  nine  preachers,   of  whom  Robert  Swindells 
was  one.      Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists,    by  William  Myles,    p.   73. 
London,  1813.  4  Mat,  xi.  28. 

5  Reilly's  Memorial  of  Ouseley,  p.  75. 
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persons  of  different  denominations — it  may  be  a  Churchman, 
a  Quaker,  and  a  Papist — sitting  down  and  drinking  to  excess, 
begin  to  dispute,  each  affirming  that  his  is  the  best  religion 
— where  is  the  religion  of  all  these  men  ?  Surely  they  are 
without  any,  unless  it  be  that  of  Belial.  They  are  of  their 
father  the  devil,  while  his  works  they  do."  1  In  the  fervour  of 
his  pious  soul  he  was  wont  to  cry  out  with  tears,  as  he  addressed 
the  native  Irish  :  "  Hear  me,  and  if  the  doctrine  I  preach  be 
not  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  stone  me  on  the  spot — 
make  a  sacrifice  of  me — only  hear  for  yourselves."  Those 
who  gathered  round  him  did  not  listen  in  vain  to  such  appeals. 
Thousands  of  the  Romanists  were  deeply  moved,  and  many 
of  them  connected  themselves  with  the  Methodists.2  But  an 
early  death  quenched  the  light  of  this  true  evangelist. 
After  labouring  only  a  few  years,  Walsh  died  of  consumption 
in  April,  I/59.3 

Though  the  Methodists  experienced  in  Ireland  much  uncivil 
treatment  from  nominal  Protestants  of  all  classes,  and  though 
not  a  few  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment  bitterly 
opposed  their  progress,  the  Romish  mobs  were  by  far  their 
most  violent  and  dangerous  adversaries.  The  zeal  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  careless 
clergy  ;  and  on  some  rare  occasions,  a  vicious  Presbyterian 
minister  might  conspire  with  the  parish  priest  to  deprive  them 
of  an  auditory  ;  4  or  a  drunken  episcopal  curate  might  attempt 
to  disturb  the  congregation;5  but  they  seldom  incurred  much 
peril  from  Irish  Protestants.  In  many  Romish  districts  they 
were  heard  with  profound  attention ;  and  when  Thomas 
Walsh  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  besought 
them,  in  strains  of  pathetic  eloquence,  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  they  were  often  intensely  moved.  There  were  cases 

1  Reilly's  Memorial  of  Ouseley,  p.  75.  2  Ibid.  p.  76. 

3  Thomas  Walsh  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  his  memory  was  prodigious.      Wesley  said  of  him  : — "If  he  was 
questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek  word  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  could  tell  after  a  little  pause,  not  only  how  often  the  one  or 
the  other  occurred  in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant  in  every  place." — Life  of 
Ouseley,  p.  74;  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  284. 

4  See  a  case  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  459. 

5  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  309. 
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in  which  the  priest  himself  listened  devoutly  to  the  sermon, 
and  betrayed  much  emotion.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  Romanists  employed  all  the  machinery 
of  terror  to  prevent  their  flocks  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  Methodists.  They  cursed  from  the  altar  all  who 
ventured  to  attend  preaching  ;  they  imposed  heavy  penances 
on  those  who  transgressed  the  prohibition  ;  they  stirred  up 
the  multitude  to  uproar  and  intimidation  ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  appeared  in  the  crowd,  and  literally  whipped  away 
the  audience.1  The  people  were  so  sunk  in  superstition  that 
they  submitted  tamely  to  this  ignoble  discipline.  Wesley 
witnessed  with  indignation  the  treatment  they  experienced, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  State  should  interfere 
and  check  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  "  Would  to  God," 
said  he,  "  the  Government  would  ensure  to  all  the  papists  in 
the  land  so  much  liberty  of  conscience,  that  none  might 
hinder  them  from  hearing  the  true  word  of  God  !  Then,  as 
they  hear,  so  let  them  judge,"  2  As  the  Romanists  now  com- 
plained so  much  of  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  these 
attempts  of  their  own  clergy  to  rule  them  by  the  arm  of  flesh 
were  all  the  more  unpardonable. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  John  Wesley  in  Ireland  the  see 
of  Armagh  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Hoadly, 
the  Protestant  Primate.3  This  prelate  was  a  pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  the  Irish  bishops  of  his  generation.  The  concerns  of 
the  Church  do  not  seem  to  have  given  him  much  anxiety  ;  he 
was  rather  addicted  to  waggery  ;4  and  he  is  best  known  to 
posterity  as  a  successful  agriculturist.  Too  assiduous  attend- 
ance on  his  workmen  brought  on  a  fever,  which  terminated 


1  See  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  268.  Whipping  was  a  part  of  the  Romish  discipline. 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  ordered  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy, 
who  signed  the  Remonstrance  after  the  Restoration,  to  be  whipped  on  their  bare 
backs  before  they  were  absolved.  See  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  part  i.  108. 

'2  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  420. 

3  Hoadly  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1742  to  1746.     He  was  a  native  of 
Kent.     He  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  1730  to  1742. 

4  One   of  his  works   is   entitled  A   View  of  Bishop  BeveridgJs   Writings  in  a 
Humorous  Way.     Mant,  ii.  597.     He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,    Bishop  of  Winchester,   and  is  said  to  have  possessed  much 
talent. 
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fatally.1  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Primatial  chair  by  Dr. 
George  Stone,  who  had  previously  filled  successively  the  sees  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin,  of  Kildare,  and  of  Derry.  Dr.  Stone  was 
only  about  forty  years  of  age  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Establishment ;  he  had  a  very  handsome  per- 
son,2 as  well  as  a  most  insinuating  address ;  but,  though  he 
obtained  such  rapid  preferment,  he  was  wretchedly  qualified  to 
watch  over  any  religious  society.  He  was  a  mere  worldling, 
with  very  little  learning,  and  less  principle.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  primacy  simply  because  he  had  wealth  and  influence, 
because  he  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  English  interest 
in  Ireland,  and  because  he  was  known  as  an  able  debater  and 
an  astute  politician.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  ambition  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice almost  everything  to  his  love  of  power.  A  respectable 
minister  of  his  own  Church,  who  appears  to  have  had  good 
opportunities  of  information,  has  imputed  to  him  the  grossest 
immorality  ; 3  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  He  held  the  primacy  from  1747  to  1765, 
and  meanwhile  was  almost  always  involved  in  the  turmoil  of 
politics.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  faults  were  exagge- 
rated by  his  political  assailants  ;  but  had  not  his  proceedings 
afforded  very  grave  cause  for  scandal,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that,  during  his  lifetime,  these  accusations  were 
so  openly  advanced,  and  so  persistently  repeated.  Stone  him- 
self scarcely  professed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  world.  It  is  reported  that  when,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
he  went  over  to  London  to  consult  eminent  physicians  in 
relation  to  his  health,  he  very  candidly  said  to  them,  "  Look 
not  upon  me  as  an  ordinary  Churchman,  or  incident  to  their 
diseases  ;  but  as  a  man  who  has  injured  his  constitution  by 
sitting  up  late  and  rising  early  to  do  the  business  of  Govern- 


1  Mant,  ii.  597. 

2  Hence  he  was  profanely  called  "  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

3  See   Gordon's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  220.      Another  minister  of  the   Irish 
Episcopal  Church  virtually  endorses  these  charges.  See  Burdy's  History  of  Inland, 
p.  390.     Edinburgh,  1817.     See  also  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev.  i.  305,  note,  310,  314, 
and  Hallam's  Const.  History,  chap,  xviii. 
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ment  in  Ireland"1  Some  time  before  his  death,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  well-informed  writer,  "he  thought  proper 
occasionally  to  assume  the  lowliness  of  an  ecclesiastic — when 
the  artful  statesman  still  glared  so  over  every  part  of  his 
behaviour,  as  to  render  it  in  some  measure  revolting.  He 
quickly  perceived  this  effect  of  his  newly-adopted  manner, 
and  reassumed  his  old  one,  in  which  not  the  least  trace  of  a 
churchman  was  visible."2 

When  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  displayed  so 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
infidelity  abounded.  Those  who  attended  divine  service  in 
the  more  fashionable  of  the  Dublin  churches,  often  did  not 
appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  exhibit  even  outward  rever- 
ence in  the  house  of  God.  The  Eucharist  was  shamefully 
prostituted  when  the  reception  of  it  was  made  a  test  of  admis- 
sion to  social  privileges  ;  and  some  who  partook  of  it  acted 
with  most  unbecoming  levity  at  the  communion  table.  "  I  was 
much  concerned,"  said  Wesley,  when  speaking  of  one  of  his 
early  visits  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  "  to  see  two  gentlemen, 
who  were  close  to  me  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  fall  a-talking 
together,  in  the  most  trifling  manner,  immediately  after  they 
had  received  the  Lord's  Supper."3  The  whole  tone  of 
society  betokened  great  indifference  in  reference  to  the  high 
concerns  of  eternity.  Deism  was  propagated  under  various 
disguises ;  and  the  extensive  circulation  obtained  by  publi- 
cations, designed  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
revealed  a  spirit  of  prevailing  scepticism.  But  the  reign  of 
George  II.  produced  some  Irish  writers  who  ably  supported 
the  claims  of  Christianity.  Among  these  Dr.  John  Leland,4 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Dublin,  is  entitled  to  special  notice. 
His  treatises  on  the  Deistical  controversy  may  still  be  studied 


1  Mant,  ii.  604.      Cumberland  states  that  in  Ireland  at  this  time  the  profusion 
of  the  tables  of  the  higher  classes  struck  him  with  surprise,  adding  : — "  Nothing 
that  I  had  seen  in  England  could  rival  the  Polish  magnificence  of  Primate  Stone. " 
See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.  566. 

2  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  p.  105. 

3  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  417. 

4  This  learned  and  excellent  man  was  minister  of  Eustace  Street  congregation, 
Dublin.     He  died  in  1766,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

TT.  T 
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with  advantage.1  The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  a  worthy  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  also  rendered  good  service  by  a 
work  entitled  "  Deism  Revealed."2 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Romanists 
began  to  be  treated  by  Government  with  greater  consideration. 
Long  before  this  period,  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  nobility  and  gentry,  who — yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
secular  advantages  presented  by  the  profession  of  another 
faith — had  passed  over  into  the  Established  Church.3  But  the 
lower  classes  of  the  native  Irish,  with  few  exceptions,  re- 
mained still  devoutly  attached  to  Popery.  Their  poverty — 
aggravated  by  the  exactions  of  their  priests  and  friars,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  holydays  which  they  were  required  to 
spend  in  idleness — often  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
comparative  comfort  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  After 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  rebellion  in  support  of  the 
Pretender  in  1745,  they  despaired  of  his  success;  and  they 
began  to  think  more  and  more  favourably  of  the  reigning 


1  He  published  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Asserted, 
in   two  vols.    8vo.  ;  A    View  of  the  Deistical    Writers,   in  two  vols.    8vo. ;    The 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  shown  from  the  State  of  Religion 
in  the  Ancient  Heathen  World,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  and  several  other  works. 

2  Philip  Skelton  was  born  in  Derriaghy,  near  Lisburn,  in  1707.   He  was  upwards 
of  twenty  years  a  curate ;  and  was  then  rector  successively  of  Pettigo,  in  County 
Donegal,  of  Devenish,  near  Enniskillen,  and  of  Fintona,  in  County  Tyrone.     He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1787.     He  was  a  most  effective  preacher,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  singular  benevolence  and  of  superior  genius.      On  one  occasion  he  sold  a 
library  of  considerable  value  to  enable  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood.     His  works  fill  seven  volumes.     His  Life,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Burdy,  presents  a  melancholy  view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  his  time. 
Dr.  Watkinson,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance,  says  of  him  : — "  His  learning  is 
almost  universal,  and  his  language   uncommonly  fluent  and  vigorous.  .  .  .   His 
powers  of  description  are  beyond  what  I  could  have  conceived  ;  he  has  a  stock  of 
imagination  sufficient  to  set  up  ten  modern  tragic  poets." — Philosophical  Survey  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  pp.  423,  424. 

3  Froude  states  that  "before  1738,  a  thousand  Catholic  families  of  rank  and 
consequence  had  been  received  into  the  Establishment." — The  English  in  Ireland, 
i.  368-9.     Warner,  writing  in  1763,  says  :  " 'The  greatest  part  of  their  (the  Roman 
Catholic)  gentry,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  fortune  or  understanding,  have 
within  these  last  threescore  years  renounced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome." — 
His',  of  Ireland,   Introd.,  i.  68. 
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dynasty.  In  1757  they  were  admitted,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  to  enlist  as  soldiers.1  The  Duke  of  Bedford — 
who  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland — gave  them  to  understand  that  they  might 
reckon  on  his  friendly  offices  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
"an  exhortation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Dublin" 
was  read  from  their  altars.  In  this  document  the  rulers  of 
the  kingdom  are  highly  eulogized  for  their  "  large  cha- 
rities "  during  a  recent  scarcity ;  and  are  described  as  "  the 
fathers  and  saviours  of  the  nation."  "  We  have  not,"  said  the 
Dublin  priests,  "a  more  effectual  method  of  showing  our 
acknowledgment  to  our  temporal  governors  than  by  an 
humble,  peaceable,  and  obedient  behaviour;  as  hitherto,  we 
earnestly  exhort  you  to  continue  in  the  same  happy  and 
Christian  disposition  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  you  will  entirely 
efface  in  their  minds  those  evil  impressions  which  have  been 
conceived  so  much  to  your  prejudice,  and  industriously  pro- 
pagated by  your  enemies.  A  series  of  more  than  sixty  years 
spent,  with  a  pious  resignation,  under  the  hardships  of  very 
severe  penal  laws,  and  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  for  the 
lenity  and  moderation  with  which  they  were  executed  ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  is  certainly  a 
fact  which  must  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  all  unbiassed 
persons,  any  misconceived  opinions  of  the  doctrines  and 
tenets  of  our  holy  church."2 

The  spirit  of  this  address  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to 
those  from  whom  it  emanated.  It  admonishes  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  to  look  with  the  greatest  horror  on 
"  thefts,  frauds,  murders,  and  the  like  abominable  crimes  ; "  to 
"  abstain  from  cursing,  swearing,  and  blasphemy ; "  to  be 
"just  in  their  dealings,  sober  in  their  conduct,  religious  in 
their  practice  ;  to  avoid  riots,  quarrels,  and  tumults  ;  and  thus 
to  approve  themselves  good  citizens,  peaceable  subjects,  and 
pious  Christians."  It  repudiates,  as  "an  infamous  calumny," 
the  allegation  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  they  could 

1  Fitzgerald  and  McGregor's  History  of  Limerick,  vol.  ii.  463. 

2  This  exhortation,  which  was  read  from  the  Roman  Catholic  altars  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  1757,  may  be  found  in  ParnelPs  H:$tory  of  the  Penal  Laws,  pp.  75-77, 
Dublin,  1808  ;  and  in  Plowden's  Historical  Review,  \.,  appendix  lx.,  pp.  260-2. 

T    2 
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obtain  a  dispensation  "  to  take  false  oaths."  The  Roman 
Catholics,  say  they,  have  "  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their 
abhorrence  of  those  tenets,  by  refusing  to  take  oaths  which, 
however  conducive  to  their  temporal  interest,  appeared  to 
them  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  their  religion."1 
They  entreat  their  co-religionists  to  offer  up  most  fervent 
prayers  to  God  that  He  may  direct  the  counsels  of  their 
rulers,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  moderation  and 
compassion  towards  themselves.  "  We  ought,"  they  add, 
"  to  be  more  earnest  at  this  juncture  in  our  supplications  to 
Heaven,  as  some  very  honourable  personages  have  encouraged 
us  to  hope  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  appeal.     It  was 
evidently   drawn  up  by  a  skilful  hand  ;    it  reveals  a  spirit 
chastened  by  adversity  ;  and,  as  it  was  soon  widely  published, 
it  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.     It  appears  to  singular  advantage 
when  placed  beside  some  of  those  manifestoes  which  have 
issued  more  recently  from  the   Irish  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy.    It  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Romish  population  about 
the   middle   of  the  eighteenth  century  ;   as,  had  they  been 
noted  for  exemplary  morals,  their  spiritual  guides,  at  such  a 
crisis,  would  have  scarcely   felt   it  necessary  to  warn  them 
against   theft,   riot,  blasphemy,  and  murder:  but,  withal,  it 
administers   faithful  counsel ;    and    instead    of    maliciously 
exaggerating  the  hardships  of  the  penal  laws,  it  candidly  and 
thankfully  acknowledges  that,  for  many  years,  they  had  not 
been  rigorously  carried  into  execution.     The  very  severity  of 
these  enactments  had  prevented  their  enforcement ;  and  about 
this  time,  a  bill,  providing  new    machinery   to  secure  their 
execution,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  ;2  but  it  was  strenu- 


1  Notwithstanding  what  is  here  stated,  there  were  circumstances  in  which  the 
native  Irish  had  still  little  respect   for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.      See  Warner's 
History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  69.  But  they  refused  to  take  oaths  forbidden  by  the  Pope. 

2  This  bill  proposed  to  vest  the  nomination  of  the  parish  priests  in  the  grand 
juries — the  names  of  those  selected  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Pr'vy  Council  for  approval.     See  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  438. 
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ously  resisted  by  Primate  Stone;  and  the  greater  number 
of  his  episcopal  brethren  joined  him  in  the  opposition.  Though, 
by  a  small  majority,  it  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent ;  and  thus  never 
found  its  way  into  the  Statute  Book.1 

At  this  time  a  few  Irish  Roman  Catholics  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  to  watch  over  the  political  interests 
of  their  denomination.  The  most  active  members  of  this 
association  were  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford  f  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  the  well-known  Irish  scholar  and 
antiquary  ;3  and  Dr.  Curry,  the  author  of  the  review  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland.4  At  first  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility 
and  clergy  regarded  the  movements  of  this  society  with  no 
little  uneasiness, — fearing  that  it  might  only  aggravate  the 
evils  of  which  they  had  long  complained.5  With  a  view, 
however,  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  consideration  of  their 
claims,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  draw  up  a 


1  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  the  proxies  of  absent  peers  :  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  bill  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  Lords  who  voted  by  proxy 
had  been  present  at  any  preceding  period  of  the  session.  Stuart's  Armagh,  pp. 
439,  440.  2  Mr.  Wyse  was  a  merchant  in  Waterford. 

3  Dr.  McDermott,(his  grandson,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  gentleman  : — 
' '  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  devoted  sixty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Irish  history 
and  antiquities.     He  had  the  best  collection  of  books,  and  understood  the  language 
better  than  any  man  in  Ireland.     Left  a  widower  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  possessed  of  an  easy  independent  property,  he  had  full  leisure  to  indulge  his 
favourite  pursuits.  .  .  .   He  made  religion  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  abhorred 
falsehood  so  much  that  he  would  not  hear  an  untruth,  even  in  jest." — PLOWDEN'S 
Historical  Letter  in  answer  to  Columbanus,  p.  34.     Dublin,  1812.     Mr.  O'Conor's 
manuscripts  were  handed  over  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.   Dr.  Charles  O'Conor — 
the  editor  of  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,  and  the  author  of  various 
important  historical  works — to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  deposited  in  the 
Stowe  Library.     Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  died  in  1793.     ^'d-  P-  23°- 

4  In  1759  Dr.   Curry  published  anonymously  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Rtbellion  in  the  year  1641  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  extent  of  the  mas- 
sacre had  been  greatly  exaggerated.     The  work  passed  through  several  editions. 
Dr.  Curry  was  a  Dublin  physician  of  considerable  eminence.     He  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  Irish  family  (O'Ccrra)  possessed  at  one  time  of  considerable 
property  in  County  Cavan.     See  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  i.  322,  note.      See  also 
Haverty,  p.  695,  note. 

5  Haverty,  p.  695.      Wyse   says  that    "from  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  they 
received  nothing  but   coolness,    and  sneers,    and   disappointments." — Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Cathdk  Association,  i.,  p.  49.     Dublin,  1829. 
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Declaration  of  their  principles.  This  Declaration — prepared 
by  Dr.  O'Keefe,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare1 — was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  Rome  as  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  Irish  Catholics.2  It  is  a  very  important 
historical  document — for  the  sentiments  propounded  in  it  were 
formally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  head  of  their  Church, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  decided  indications  of  dis- 
approval then  emanated  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.3  It  was 
republished  in  1792  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  body  ;4  and  as  recent  events 
attach  to  it  very  peculiar  significance,  a  few  of  its  more 
remarkable  passages  may  here  be  quoted. 

"  Whereas  certain  opinions  and  principles,  inimical  to  good 
order  and  government,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Catholics, 
the  existence  of  which  we  utterly  deny  ;  and  whereas  it  is  at 
this  time  peculiarly  necessary  to  remove  such  imputations, 
and  to  give  the  most  full  and  ample  satisfaction  to  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  that  we  hold  no  principle  whatsoever  incom- 
patible with  our  duty  as  men  or  as  subjects,  or  repugnant  to 
liberty,  whether  political,  civil,  or  religious. 

"  Now  we,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ...  in  the  face  of  our 
country,  of  all  Europe,  and  before  God,  make  this  our  de- 
liberate and  solemn  Declaration  : — 

"We  abjure,  disavow,  and  condemn  the  opinion  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  Council,  or  by  any  eccle- 
siastical authority  whatsoever,  may  therefore  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  persons.  .  .  . 

"  We  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any 
way  injure  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence 
of  being  heretics ;  and  we  declare  solemnly  before  God  that 

1  According  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument  (Fitzpatrick's  Life,  Times,  and 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  169)  he  was  forty-six  years  R.C.  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
that  is  from  1741  to  1787.     At  his  death  he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

2  Parnell's  History  of  the  Penal  Laws,  pp.  78-9.     It  was  signed  by  many  R.  C. 
clergymen,  as  well  as  by  many  laymen  of  rank  and  property.   Plowden's  Hist.  Rev., 
i.  321. 

3  This  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  respecting  it ;  for  it  never  received  from 
the  Pope  any  positive  or  public  sanction. 

*  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  i.,  appendix,  263  •  Hist.  J?ez>.,  i.  321,  note. 
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we  believe  that  no  act,  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by,  or  under  pretence  or 
colour,  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or 
in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatever. 

"  We  further  declare  that  we  hold  it  as  an  unchristian  and 
impious  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as  an  article  of  our 
belief  that  the  Pope,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  a  General 
Council,  or  that  certain  ecclesiastical  powers,  can  acquit  and 
absolve  us,  before  God,  from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even 
from  the  just  oaths  and  contracts  entered  into  between  man 
and  man.  Now  we  utterly  renounce,  abjure,  and  deny,  that 
we  hold  or  maintain  any  such  belief,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  inconsistent  with  morality, 
and,  above  all,  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  .  .  . 

"  We  declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
neither  are  we  thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  any  order  in 
its  own  nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
power,  should  issue  or  direct  such  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  us  to  pay  any  respect  or 

obedience  thereto, 

****** 

"  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaim,  and  for  ever  renounce, 
all  interest  in,  and  title  to,  all  forfeited  lands,  resulting  from 
any  rights,  or  supposed  rights,  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim, 
title,  or  interest  therein  ;  nor  do  we  admit  any  title,  as  a 
foundation  of  right,  which  is  not  established  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  they  now  stand.  We 
desire,  farther,  that  whenever  the  patriotism,  liberality,  and 
justice  of  our  countrymen  shall  restore  to  us  a  participation 
in  the  elective  franchise,  no  Catholic  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
until  he  shall  previously  take  an  oath  to  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  arrangements  of  property  in  this 
country,  as  established  by  the  different  acts  of  Attainder  and 
Settlement. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  we  wish  to  subvert  the 
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present  Church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
a  Catholic  establishment  in  its  stead.  Now  we  do  hereby 
disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention ; 
and,  farther,  if  we  shall  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the 
constitution,  by  our  being  restored  to  the  right  of  elective 
franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  de- 
clare that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege  to  disturb  and 
weaken  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  Pro- 
testant government  in  this  country."  ] 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  Pope  has  again  and  again 
asserted  the  prerogatives  disowned  by  the  subscribers  to  this 
Declaration.  It  can  also  be  demonstrated  that  the  Jesuits — • 
who  wield  so  much  influence  in  the  Church  of  Rome — have 
repeatedly  advocated  the  obnoxious  principles  here  con- 
demned; 2  and  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70  has  affirmed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility.  Those  who  signed 
this  Declaration  may  have  had  very  little  hope  that  Roman- 
ism would  ever  recover  its  ascendency  in  Ireland  ;  they  here 
employ  language  very  different  from  what  was  current  among 
their  co-religionists  in  the  days  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  ; 
and  yet,  if  they  were  true  to  their  Church,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
domination  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  But  it  would  be 
alike  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  denounce  the  subscribers  to 
this  memorial  as  guilty  of  hypocrisy  or  falsehood.  The 
views  in  reference  to  oaths  and  engagements,  here  repudiated, 
are  either  so  absurd  in  themselves,  or  so  abhorrent  to  our 
moral  instincts,  that  they  must  always  be  offensive  to  honest 
and  unsophisticated  Romanists.  The  Jesuits  had  now  lost 
much  of  their  power  all  over  Europe  ; 3  and  it  is  obvious  that 


1  This  Declaration  may  be  found  at  length  in  Parnell's  History  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  pp.  79-82  ;  in  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  appendix  Ixxxviii.,  and  elsewhere. 

See  vol.  i.,  pp.  343,  400,  420,  421,  423,  459,  463,  467,  498,  499,  of  this  work. 
In  the  famous  Bull  Unam  Sanctam  Boniface  VIII.  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ 
granted  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sword  to  the  Church — that  the  whole 
human  race  is  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  that  all  dissenting  from  this 
doctrine  are  heretics,  and  cannot  expect  salvation. 

3  In  1 759  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  the  Portuguese  territories.  They 
had  already  greatly  lost  ground  in  France.  See  Murdock's  Mosheim,  by  Soames, 
vol.  iv.  403,  404  405. 
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those  who  dictated  this  Declaration  were  not  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Ultramontanism. 

In  1759  Ireland  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
France.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  drawing  up  an 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which  they  declared  that 
"  when  a  foreign  enemy  was  meditating  "  to  interrupt  "  the 
happiness  and  disturb  the  repose  so  long  enjoyed  under  a 
monarch  who  placed  his  chief  glory  in  proving  himself  the 
common  father  of  all  his  people,"  they  were  "  ready  and 
willing,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  assist  in  supporting 
His  Majesty's  Government  against  all  hostile  attempts  what- 
soever." l  So  depressed  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  that  it  was  deemed  presumptuous  for  them  to 
forward  the  loyal  document  directly  to  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government.  It  was  therefore  handed  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.2  For  a  few  days 
it  remained  unanswered ;  and  some,  who  had  discouraged  the 
movement,  began  to  say  that  the  address  would  be  treated 
with  contemptuous  silence.  But  the  Lord  Lieutenant  acted 
more  wisely.  In  due  time  a  most  gracious  reply  was  re- 
ceived ;  those  who  had  charge  of  the  address  were  invited 
to  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Mr.  Anthony  McDer- 
mott,  one  of  their  number,  was  requested  to  read  it ;  and  the 
Speaker  then  expressed  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  whole  proceeding.  Thus,  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  Irish  Romanists  for  the  first  time  received  a 
kindly  recognition  in  the  Irish  Senate  House.  Others,  em- 
boldened by  the  intelligence  of  this  reception,  followed  the 
example  of  the  committee  ;  and  crowds  of  addresses,  breath- 
ing a  spirit  of  exuberant  loyalty,  quickly  reached  the  Castle 
of  Dublin  from  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.3 

1  The  address  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare. 
Mitchel's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 

2  Haverty,  p.  696.  «  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   THE  ACCESSION   OF   GEORGE   III.  TO   THE   ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  IRISH  INDEPENDENCE.     A.D.   1760  TO  A.D.  1782. 

THE  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  crown  called  forth  the 
congratulations  of  all  classes  of  the  Irish  people.  The  members 
of  the  Established  Church  reckoned  confidently  on  his  favour  ; 
and  the  tolerant  spirit  hitherto  evinced  by  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  emboldened  non-conformists  to  expect 
that  the  new  King  would  pursue  the  mild  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  promising  character  recommended  him  to  his 
subjects ;  and  expressions  of  their  regard  poured  in  on  him 
from  all  quarters.  Even  the  Irish  Quakers  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  dutiful  address.1  The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  joined  together  in  approaching  the 
throne  with  the  assurances  of  their  ardent  loyalty  ;  and,  as 
these  two  bodies  had  lately  been  drawing  more  closely  to  each 
other,  they  agreed  on  this  occasion  to  style  themselves  "  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Northern  Association  in  Ire- 
land."2 The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  also  presented  to  His 
Majesty  a  complimentary  address,  in  which  they  state  that 
they  "  are  unfortunately  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects ;"  and  venture  to  indulge  a  hope  that  they 
"  may  not  be  left  incapable  of  promoting  the  general  welfare 
and  prosperity."3 


1  This  address  may  be  found  in  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev,,  i.,  appendix,  p.  275. 
Arthur  Young,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,   describes 
"  the  whole  worsted  trade"  as  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  of  Clonmel,  Carrick, 
and  Bandon."     See  ParneU's  Hist,  of  the  Penal  Laws,  pp.  101-2. 

2  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  322. 

3  This  address  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  i. ,  appendix,  276. 
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But  though,  in  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom  of  all  denominations  united,  with 
apparent  cordiality,  in  acknowledgments  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  monarch,  there  were  elements  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  anxiety  of  statesmen.  The 
agrarian  disturbances,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  re- 
vealed the  pressure  of  a  multitude  of  social  grievances.  Many 
of  the  Irish  landowners — like  too  many  of  the  Irish  beneficed 
clergy1 — were  non-resident ;  and  whilst  the  factors  appointed 
to  manage  the  estates  of  the  absentees  sought  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  employers  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
rentals,  both  landlords  and  agents  often  entirely  ignored  the 
principle  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  Episcopalians  ;  and  few 
of  them,  who  lived  in  Ireland,  acted  in  a  way  calculated  to 
gain  the  esteem,  and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  An  Irish  squire  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  often  a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  thoughtlessness, 
and  prodigality.  He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds ;  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  field  sports  ;  wound  up  the  hunting  day  with  a 
feast ;  and  closed  the  feast  with  deep  potations.  According 
to  his  views,  a  gentleman  lost  caste  by  engaging  in  trade — 
so  that,  if  his  sons  did  not  care  to  take  orders  in  the  Church, 

1  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1 764,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Win.  Osborne,  for  a 
return  of  the  names  of  non-resident  incumbents,  Lucius  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for 
Ennis,  made  the  following  statement  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  : — "  I  live  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ireland  and  extremely  well 
peopled.  In  that  county  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-six  parishes,  and  no  more 
than  fourteen  churches,  so  that  sixty-two  parishes  of  the  seventy-six  are  sinecures. 
But  could  it  b'e  believed  that  when  the  number  of  churches  is  so  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  parishes,  the  rectors  of  most  of  them  are  non-resident,  nor 
is  there  so  much  as  a  curate  of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  supply  their  place.  .  .  . 
The  inhabitants  of  many  parishes  must  eilher  live  in  the  total  neglect  of  all  religious 
duties,  or  they  must  have  recourse  to  popish  priests.  The  priest  must  marry  those  who 
would  enter  into  the  nuptial  contract,  the  priest  must  baptize  the  children,  and  the 
priest  must  bury  their  dead  ;  or  they  must  cohabit  like  savages  in  the  unenlightened 
recesses  of  Afi  ica,  the  child  must  be  considered  a  mere  denizen  of  nature,  under  no 
covenant  with  God,  and  the  dead  must  be  deposited  in  the  earth  without  memorial 
of  a  resurrection." — Historical  Memoir  of  the  O'Briens,  by  John  O'Donoghue,  A.M., 
PP-  538-9.  Dublin,  1860.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large  county — thus  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  establishment — was  afterwards 
the  first  to  return  a  Roman  Catholic  representative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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or  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  they  were  very  frequently 
brought  up  in  idleness  and  profligacy.  The  squire  professed 
great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  interest,  and  yet  seldom 
appeared  in  the  house  of  God,  and  more  rarely  still  at  the 
communion  table.  Extravagance  generated  embarrassment ; 
and  the  necessities  of  the  landlord  led  to  the  oppression  of 
the  tenantry.  Exorbitant  rents  were  exacted  ;  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  the  gentry,  were  improvident ;  and,  in  an 
island  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  one  unpropitious  season 
reduced  the  peasantry  to  want.  There  were  open  grounds, 
called  "  commons,"  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  to 
enable  the  occupiers  of  small  holdings  to  pay  their  rents,  they 
had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feeding  their  cattle  on 
these  pastures.  But  about  this  time  there  was  increasing 
demand  in  foreign  markets  for  beef  and  butter ;  the  price  of 
such  commodities  rose  rapidly ;  and  the  gentry  discovered 
that  grazing  was  more  profitable  than  tillage.  They  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  in  several  districts  of  Munster,  to  enclose  the 
commons,  and  appropriate  these  lands  to  their  own  use ;  whilst 
they  made  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rents  of  the 
peasantry.  Their  conduct,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
created  much  irritation.  The  poor  people  banded  themselves 
together  under  the  designation  of  " Levellers"  and  broke 
down  the  newly-made  fences.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  The 
decay  of  tillage  interfered  with  their  means  of  subsistence — for 
they  could  find  no  employment ;  and  many  of  them  had  been 
ejected  from  their  holdings  to  make  room  for  sheep  and  oxen. 
Driven  almost  to  distraction  by  sheerdestitution,  they  assembled 
at  night  in  great  multitudes  ;  and  wearing  shirts  over  the  rest 
of  their  clothing — that  they  might  be  known  to  each  other  in 
the  darkness — they  acquired  the  name  of  Whiteboys,  United 
by  an  oath  of  association,  and  traversing  the  country  in  all 
directions,  they  spread  terror  wherever  they  appeared.  They 
dug  up  pasture  grounds,  houghed  cattle,  mounted  obnoxious 
individuals  on  horseback,  and  compelled  them  to  ride  naked 
through  the  parish  on  saddles  covered  with  the  skins  of 
hedgehogs  ;  or,  making  excavations  in  the  fields,  thrust  them, 
to  the  chin,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  into  these  pits ;  and  then 
trampling  in  thorns  around  them,  subjected  them  to  lingering 
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agony.1  As  the  tithe  of  agistment  was  no  longer  payable, 
and  as  so  much  land  -was  devoted  to  pasturage,  the  gentry, 
who  were  Protestants,  gave  comparatively  little  to  their 
Church  ;  whilst  the  poor  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  who  were 
Romanists,  and  who  could  not  live  without  husbandry,  were 
the  principal  contributors  to  its  maintenance.  The  tithe 
proctor  had  thus  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.  He  had  to 
collect  an  odious  impost  from  a  community  ground  down  by 
exactions ;  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  use  citations,  and  pro- 
cesses, and  other  appliances  in  the  enforcement  of  his  claim, 
he  at  once  added  to  its  amount,  and  exposedliimself  to  much 
obloquy.2  He  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  unpopular ;  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  tremble  when  the  Whiteboys  went  their 
rounds. 

The  lawless  multitude  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  destroying 
rich  pastures,  injuring  cattle,  and  terrifying  tithe  proctors. 
Informers,  and  others  who  incurred  their  displeasure,  and 
who  came  in  their  way,  paid  the  penalty  of  death.  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  interfere  energetically  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  outrages.  A  bill  providing  for  the  summary 
punishment  of  the  offenders  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  a  number  of  the  Whiteboys  fell  victims  to 
public  justice.  But  there  'was  a  widespread  impression — 
at  least  among  his  own  co-religionists — that  one  individual 
who  was  now  handed  over  to  the  executioner,  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy — • 
assistant  parish  priest  of  Clogheen  in  the  County  of  Tip- 
perary — lived  in  the  midst  of  the  Whiteboys ;  and  several 
hundreds  of  them  belonged  to  his  own  congregation.3  He 
felt  for  their  wrongs  ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  his  sentiments.  As  might  have  been  expected, 

1  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  239  ;  Wesley's  Journal,  pp.  502-3  j  Burdy's 
Ireland,  pp.  401-3. 

2  Some  of  the  tithe  proctors  were  quite  unscrupulous,  and  enriched  themselves 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  peasantry.     One  of  these  wretches,  in  1762,  claimed  five 
shillings  for  every  marriage  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest !     Madden's 
United  Irishmen,  second  series,  Hist.  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii. 

3  Sheehy  was  of  respectable  Roman  Catholic  parentage.     He  was  connected 
by  relationship  with  some  of  the  R.  C.  gentry  of  the  district.     Madden,  second 
PPT-TPS,  vol.  i.,    Hist.  Tntrorl.,  p.  xii'i. 
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he  largely  enjoyed  their  confidence ;  but  he  imprudently 
permitted  himself  to  be  regarded  as  their  apologist  or 
advocate — whilst  he  had  neither  wisdom  to  guide  them,  nor 
perhaps  any  great  desire  to  restrain  their  excesses.1  He  was, 
accordingly,  soon  denounced  as  their  ringleader.  He  was 
accused  of  high  treason;  and  in  1765  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  Like  a  man  fully  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  proceedings,  he  wrote  to  the  Irish 
Chief  Secretary,  offering  to  give  himself  up  voluntarily,  on 
condition  that  he  would  be  tried  for  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  not  in  Clonmel,  but  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  This  was 
a  very  reasonable  proposal  ;  as,  in  his  case,  all  Romanists 
would  be  excluded  from  the  jury.2  The  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  his  own  county  were  deeply  pre- 
judiced against  him,  so  that  it  was  not  remarkable  he  was 
unwilling  to  submit  his  case  to  their  decision.  His  offer  was 
accepted  ;  he  was  taken  to  Dublin  ;  and  the  adverse  witnesses 
were  deemed  so  unworthy  of  credit  that  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  But,  immediately  afterwards,  while  he 
was  still  in  Dublin,  a  new  charge  was  preferred  ;  and  he 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Bridge,  who 
had  been  known  as  an  informer.  He  was  now  arraigned 
at  Clonmel ;  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  very  same  wit- 
nesses— who  had  not  been  believed  on  the  first  trial — he  was 
brought  in  guilty.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered.  He  persisted  in  protesting  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  dark  deed  charged 
upon  him,  that  he  was  not  cognisant  of  a  design  to  murder 
Bridge,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  until  he 
heard  of  it  by  public  rumour.3  Sheehy  had  probably  com- 

1  Dr.   Curry — who  was  his  contemporary  and  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  character — says  of  him  : — "  This  man  was  giddy  and  officious, 
but  not  ill-meaning,  with  somewhat  of  a  Quixotic  cast  of  mind  towards  relieving 
all  those  within  his  district  whom  he  fancied  to  be  injured  or  oppressed  ;  and, 
setting  aside  his  unavoidable  connection  with  these  rioters,  several  hundreds  of 
whom  were  his  parishioners,  he  was  a  clergyman  of  an  unimpeached  character  in 
all  other  respects."— CURRY'S  State  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  pp.  568-9.   Sheehy 
seems  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  some  Whiteboy  prisoners. 

2  See  before,  p.  202  of  this  volume. 

3  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  was  true.     It  appears  that 
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mitted  many  acts  of  indiscretion,  and,  it  may  be,  had  even 
instigated  to  deeds  of  violence ;  but  he  was  condemned  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  was  guiltless  l  by  a  hostile  jury  on  the 
evidence  of  false  witnesses.  Such  an  award  was  far  more 
likely  to  aggravate  than  allay  the  dangerous  excitement 
which  so  extensively  prevailed. 

The  outrages  in  the  south  continued  for  years  ;  and  even 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  one  occasion  described  them 
as  a  "  popish  insurrection." a  It  was  alleged  by  some  that  they 
originated  in  French  intrigue,  and  that  their  object  was  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Pretender ;  but  these  statements 
were  sustained  by  very  insufficient  proof;3  and  they  have  not 
even  the  appearance  of  probability.4  Though  the  Whiteboys 
were  almost  all  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
were  driven  into  rebellion  simply  by  the  hardships  of  poverty 
embittered  by  a  sense  of  oppression.  Irish  legislators  were 
too  often  guided  by  a  very  selfish  policy;  and  the  just  claims 
of  the  humbler  classes — except  when  pressed  on  their  consi- 


Bridge  was  murdered  by  two  men — one  of  whom  was  a  Protestant  and  the  other 
a  Romanist.  The  latter  revealed  his  guilt  to  Sheehy  in  confession.  Madden,  in 
his  United  Irishmen,  has  minutely  discussed  the  whole  case.  See  his  second 
series,  vol.  i.,  Hist.  Introd.  xiii. -Iv. 

1  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  differ  from  Mr.  Froude  ;  and  yet  I  feel  bound 
to  express  my  conviction  that  he  has  been  unjust  to  Father  Sheehy.     See  his 
English  in  Ireland,   ii.    31.     He  places  much  reliance  on  depositions  made  by 
Father  O'Brien  and  others,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Musgrave's  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion.     These  depositions  appear  to  me  to  contain  internal  marks  of 
falsehood.    They  prove  quite  too  much.    According  to  them  the  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  was  the  great  organizer  of  the  Whiteboys.      There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  them.      See  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  321.     The 
depositions  do  not  even  refer  to  the  murder  of  Bridge.      Father  O'Brien  was  a 
degraded  priest  who  turned  Protestant.      See  Madden,  Hist.  Introd.  i.  p.  Ixxxvi. 
On  this  trial  at  Clonmel,  Father  Sheehy  was  treated  with  the  grossest  injustice, 

2  Plowden,  i.,  p.  344. 

3  One  of  the  most  cogent  proofs  was  the  appearance  of  French  coins  among  the 
peasantry  ;  but  as  there  was  then  much  smuggling  carried  on  between  that  part 
of  the  country  and  France,  the  possession  of  the  French  money  could  be  easily 
explained. 

4  At  this  time  the  idea  of  restoring  the  dethroned  dynasty  was  generally  aban- 
doned even  by  the  Tories.     See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  807.     It  appears 
from  a  paper  written  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  that  some  of  the  outrages 
of  the  Whitehoys  were  promoted  by  a  deranged  Protestant  solicitor.       See  Cot  re- 
spondencc  of  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  i.,  p.  44.     London,  1844. 
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deration  in  a  form  which  they  could  not  afford  to  overlook — 
were  shamefully  ignored.  About  the  time  that  the  Whiteboys 
were  creating  such  alarm  in  Munster,  agrarian  disturbances  in 
Ulster — where  poor  Protestants  were  the  actors — attested  that 
the  rapacity  of  landlords  and  the  mischiefs  of  unequal  laws, 
were  felt  throughout  the  island.  The  exactions,  which  pro- 
voked the  people  of  the  north  to  associate  in  threatening 
combinations,  were  of  a  very  odious  character.  The  small 
farmers — oppressed  by  rack-renting — had  to  sustain  almost  the 
whole  of  the  expense  of  the  making  and  repair  of  the 
public  roads.  Every  householder  was  required  to  give  six 
days'  work  annually  to  road-making ;  and,  if  he  possessed  a 
horse,  he  was  obliged  to  supply  six  days'  labour  of  a  horse 
and  man.1  The  burden  pressed  most  unequally  on  the  rich 
and  poor  ;  and  was  all  the  more  intolerable  as  the  grand 
jurors — who  were  the  landlords — had  the  entire  management  of 
the  business.  It  was  well  known  that  these  gentlemen  often 
made  roads,  more  for  their  own  accommodation,  than  with 
any  view  to  the  public  service.  The  Ulster  malcontents — 
like  those  in  the  south — were  united  by  an  oath  ;  and,  wear- 
ing oak  branches  in  their  hats  as  badges  of  distinction,  were 
designated  Oak  Boys  or  Hearts  of  Oak?  They  appeared 
first  in  County  Armagh  ;  but  the  confederation  soon  extended 
to  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Fermanagh.  They  assembled  in  open 
day,  and  disavowed  all  disloyal  intentions — as  they  forced  all 
they  met  to  take  an  oath  pledging  them  "'to  be  true  to  the 
King  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak."  They  did  not,  however,  con- 
fine themselves  long  to  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  which 
they  originally  complained  ;  for  they  soon  began  to  administer 
oaths  to  the  episcopal  clergy— binding  them  to  be  content  with 
a  certain  rate  of  tithe ;  and  they  then  proceeded  to  prescribe 
a  scale  of  rents,  and  to  regulate  the  charges  for  turf-bogs. 
After  all,  this  insurrection  did  not  prove  very  formidable.  It 
was  soon  suppressed  with  the  loss  of  only  three  or  four  lives, 
and  without  any  destruction  of  property.3  In  the  follow- 
ing session  of  Parliament  the  offensive  law  relating  to  road- 


1  Plowden,  i.  346  ;  Gordon,  ii.  241. 

2  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  24 1.  3  Gordon,  ii.  242. 
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making  was  repealed  ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
highways  was  henceforth  paid  out  of  the  county  cess. 

In  1769,  or  a  few  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hearts 
of  Oak,  a  new  combination,  known  as  the  Hearts  of  Steel, 
appeared  in  County  Antrim  among  the  tenantry  of  Lord 
Donegall.  That  nobleman,  like  so  many  others  of  his  class, 
was  non-resident ;  the  farmers  on  his  extensive  property  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  Presbyterians  ;  and  they  felt  severely 
the  effects  of  his  folly  and  extravagance.  To  meet  his 
incessant  demands  for  money,  a  new  system  of  extortion 
was  introduced  ;  for  the  tenant  was  required  to  pay  a  large 
fine  on  obtaining  a  renewal  of  his  lease.  Should  he  fail  to 
meet  the  demand  made  on  him,  another  who  had  more  ready 
cash — sometimes  a  Roman  Catholic— obtained  possession 
of  his  holding.  There  were  cases  in  which  Belfast  merchants,1 
with  abundant  capital,  obtained  grants  of  many  farms  ;  and,  in 
the  position  of  middlemen,  pursued  a  system  of  rack-renting 
with  the  peasantry  thus  handed  over  to  their  mercy.2  The 
occupiers  of  the  soil  were  generally  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  fines  sought  from  them — as  a  famine  of  great  intensity, 
during  which  the  distilleries  had  been  stopped,  had  prevailed 
only  a  few  years  before  ; 3  and  the  country  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  visitation.  The  rapacity  of  the  agent  of 
Lord  Donegall  added  to  the  discontent  ;  for  this  official  in- 
sisted on  high  fees,  as  perquisites,  when  he  delivered  the  leases 
to  the  tenantry.4  Many  of  the  poor  people,  provoked  beyond 


1  Madden,  in  his  United  Irishmen,  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  mer- 
chants, viz.  : — Waddell  Cunningham,  William  Wallace,  the  Greggs,  and  Stewart 
Banks.     Second  series,  Hist.  Introd.,  i.  xcv.     It  appears  that  one  person,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  took  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Carnmoney  over  the  heads  of 
the  tenantry.     Ibid,  xciii. 

2  Mant,  ii.  705  ;  Gordon,  ii.  248 ;  Burdy,  p.  408.     In  1758  Wesley  thus  notices 
the  Donegall  family: — "The  old  Earl  of  Donegall,  one  of  the  richest  peers  in 
Ireland,  took  much  pleasure  here  [at  Carrickfergus]  in  his  stately  house,  surrounded 
by  large  and  elegant  gardens.     But  his  only  son  proved  an  idiot,  and  the  present 
heir  regards  them  not.     So  the  roof  of  the  house  is  fallen  in;  and  the  horses  and 
sheep,  which  feed  in  the  gardens,  make  wild  work  with  the  parterres  and  curious 
trees  which  the  old  lord  so  carefully  planted." — Journal,  p.  419. 

3  In  1765.     Plowden,  i.  379.      An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  stopping  of  the  distilleries.     It  is  the  5th  of  George  III.,  chap  iii. 

*  In  Froude's  F.nglish  in  Ireland  (ii.  p.   121)  there  is  a  copy  of  n  most  touching 

U 
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endurance  by  oppression,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss 
of  their  farms,  rose  in  a  mass  ;  pledged  themselves  to  be 
"  true  as  steel  "  to  each  other  ;  maimed  the  cattle  of  the  new 
occupiers ;  wrecked  their  houses ;  and  committed  sundry 
other  acts  of  lawlessness.  The  association  of  Steel  Boys 
soon  extended  into  the  neighbouring  counties — as  the  wrongs 
which  they  professed  to  avenge  were  unhappily  not  confined 
to  Antrim.  Government  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal 
with  these  combinators ;  and  years  passed  away  before  their 
depredations  entirely  ceased. 

The  disorders  of  the  White  Boys,  the  Oak  Boys,  and  the 
Hearts  of  Steel,  conveyed  a  severe  reflection  on  the  character 
of  the  landocracy  who  provoked  them.  Assuredly  the  poor 
cottiers  and  farmers  would  have  created  no  disturbance,  had 
they  been  treated  with  ordinary  kindness,  and  had  their  com- 
plaints been  weighed  with  candour.  The  heartless  conduct  of 
the  northern  proprietors  inflicted  a  heavy  injury  on  the 
country  ;  for  multitudes  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
Presbyterians,  who  had  no  share  in  these  commotions,  left 
Ulster  in  disgust,  and  sought  a  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.1  They  carried  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs 
along  with  them  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards — when  the 
Revolutionary  war  commenced — not  a  few  of  them  were 
among  the  most  zealous  and  resolute  assertors  of  American 
independence. 

Though  the  penal  laws  still  remained  on  the  Statute  Book, 
many  of  them  were  already  practically  obsolete.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  celebrated  their  worship  unmolested  ; 
popish  chapels — or,  as  they  were  called,  "  mass-houses — " 2 


petition  forwarded,  in  1772,  by  the  Hearts  of  Steel  to  the  Irish  Viceroy.  The 
petitioners  state  that  they  are  "all  Protestants  and  Protestant  dissenters,"  and  that 
it  is  not  "wanton  folly,"  but  "the  weight  of  oppression,"  which  prompts  them 
to  become  Hearts  of  Steel. 

1  "It  was  computed  that,  in  1773  and  the  hve  preceding  years,  the  north  of 
Ireland,  by  emigration  to  the  American  settlements,  was  drained  of  one-fourth  of 
its  trading  cash,  and  of  the  like  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  people." — Historical 
Collections  Relative  to  the  Toicn  of  Belfast,  p.  114.     See  also  Plowden,  i.  458  ;  and 
Gordon,  ii.  249. 

2  Many  of  the  mass-houses  were  built  of  mud  and  thatched.     The  chalices  were 
often  of  pewter.    Cogan's  Meath,  iii.  26.     About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
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were  to  be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  visited  their  dioceses  to  ordain 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  to  administer  confirmation. 
The  priests  received  their  official  training  at  Roman  Catholic 
colleges  on  the  continent ;  but  a  large  number  of  them  had 
a  very  limited  education.  When  a  young  man  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  when  he  had  been 
taught  by  some  priest  in  his  neighbourhood  to  say  mass,  and 
to  go  through  the  routine  of  some  other  official  duties,  he 
was  forthwith  ordained  ;  and  he  was  then  expected  to  go  abroad 
—  to  enter,  properly  speaking,  on  his  ecclesiastical  studies.1 
But,  when  some  of  these  youths  had  obtained  the  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  they  were  not  particularly  anxious  to 
prosecute  their  inquiries  farther  into  the  regions  of  Catholic 
theology.  As  they  were  now  in  orders,  and  authorized  to  say 
mass,  they  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  assist  the  parish 
priests  who  were  willing  to  accept  their  aid.  Some  attempts 
were  made,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to 
correct  such  irregularities.  It  was  proposed  that  a  young 
priest,  who  did  not  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  certain  period 
after  the  date  of  ordination,  should  be  subject  to  suspension  ; 
and  that  everyone  who  returned  to  the  country,  without  com- 
pleting a  certain  course  of  study,  should  receive  no  ecclesias- 
tical appointment.2  In  some  places,  the  laity  were  still 
disposed  to  claim  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
resist  the  settlement  of  priests  with  whom  they  were  dissatis- 
fied ;  but  such  pretensions  were  repressed  with  a  firm  hand  ; 

Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Mullingar  was  the  only  one  between  Galway  and 
Dublin  which  was  slated.  Ibid.  ii.  476.  About  the  same  time,  some  of  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses  were  mud  buildings,  and  many  of  them  were  thatched. 
S  ee  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  308. 

1  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  108,  note.  Warner,  writing  in  1765,  says  : — "Their 
[Irish  R.  C.]  priests  ....  are  in  general  very  deficient  in  learning,  except  in 
Latin,  in  which  they  read  a  great  deal  of  the  lives  of  their  saints,  and  the  fabulous 
stories  of  their  country.  Those  among  them  who  are  promoted  to  titular  bishoprics 
are  chiefly  men  of  good  Irish  families  ;  but  the  inferior  clergy  are  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  For  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  as  I  am  informed,  to  meet  with 
boys  on  the  road,  under  the  title  of  poor  scholars,  begging  for  money  to  buy  books  ; 
who,  after  getting  very  little  learning,  are  ordained,  and  then  sent  to  study  their 
course  of  philosophy  abroad." — Hist,  of  Ireland,  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

4  Renehan,  p.  108. 

U    2 
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and  any  young  ecclesiastic  by  whom  they  were  encouraged 
was,  for  three  years,  to  forfeit  his  prospect  of  promotion.1 
Another  resolution,  now  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  a  diocesan 
chapter,  was  levelled  against  clerical  inebriety.  No  priest  in 
any  one  place,  and  at  one  time,  was  to  drink  more  than  a 
naggin  of  whisky  undiluted  ;  "or  double  that  quantity  in 
punch."2  The  canon  is  rather  incomplete,  as  it  does  not 
specify  how  often,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  his  reverence  may 
partake  of  this  refreshment.  Hitherto,  among  the  perquisites 
of  the  bishop,  were  the  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle  of  every 
priest  who  died  in  the  diocese.  This  claim  brought  the 
ordinary  into  collision  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who 
often  refused  to  part  with  what  they  deemed  his  most  valuable 
chattels.  The  affair  was  now  settled  by  a  compromise.  On 
the  payment  of  five  guineas  within  a  certain  time  after  a 
priest  obtained  a  parish,  the  bishop  agreed  to  surrender  to  his 
heirs  all  claim  on  his  personal  property.3 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  poli- 
tical prospects  of  the  Romanists  were  increasingly  hopeful. 
In  1762  a  bill  to  enable  them  to  lend  money,  on  the  security 
of  property  in  fee  simple,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  ;  but,  when  sent  over  to  England,  it  was 
suppressed.4  The  allegation  that  it  was  brought  forward  at 
the  very  close  of  the  session,  when  most  of  those  from  whom 
opposition  was  to  be  anticipated  had  left  Dublin,  is  not  with- 
out probability  ;  as,  when  re-introduced  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  Romanists  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding,  to  testify  their  loyalty.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1767,  prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  their  chapels  through- 


1  Renehan,  pp.  104,  105. 

8  Any  priest  is  to  be  "  dispossessed  of  his  parish"  who  will  "stay  to  drink  whisky, 
or  any  other  spirituous  distilled  strong  liquors,  at  one  place,  time,  or  meeting, 
exceeding  the  measure  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  noggin  ;  or  double  that 
quantity  in  puoch." — Regulations  for  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  approved  of  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Primate  in  1761.  Renehan's  Collections,  p.  105.  The  word  noggin 
here  is,  I  take  it,  a  mistake  for  naggin.  A  naggin  is  two  glasses.  A  noggin  is,  I 
understand,  a  much  larger  measure. 

3  Renehan's  Collections,  pp.  106,  109.  There  is  at  present  quite  a  new  order  of 
things  ;  as  the  priest  is  now  expected  to  bequeath  all  his  property  to  the  Church. 
J£ee  chap.  viii.  of  this  Book.  *  Plowden,  i.  367. 
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out  Ireland  for  George  III.  and  the  royal  family.  This  was 
the  first  occasion,  since  the  Revolution,  on  which  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  so  recognized.1  The  Legislature 
soon  afterwards  exhibited  a  somewhat  more  concili- 
atory spirit.  In  i/7i,2  in  an  Act  for  the  improvement 
of  turf  bogs,  Roman  Catholics  were  cheered  by  the  first 
concession  granted  to  them  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  yet 
the  favour  is  of  a  rather  paltry  character.  The  Act  states 
that  Ireland  contains  many  large  unprofitable  swamps 
injurious  to  the  public  health ;  and  provides  that  any 
Romanists,  undertaking  the  reclamation,  may  obtain  a  lease, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  sixty-one  years,  of  fifty  planta- 
tion acres,  with  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  adjoining  for  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling-house.  Even  this  miserable  privilege 
is  hampered  by  several  vexations  conditions — among  the  rest, 
that  the  bog  must  not  be  within  a  mile  of  a  town  or  city.3 
What  strange  revolutions  have  occurred  since  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment produced  this  most  ignoble  specimen  of  niggard  legis- 
lation !  Who  could  have  expected  that,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  would  be  no  Established 
Church  in  the  country ;  that  an  Irish  Romanist  would  be  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  that  poor  papists  would  be  travelling,  in 
handsome  carriages,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  over  the  bog  of  Allen  ;  that  the  Pope,  stripped  of  his 
temporal  possessions,  would  be  bemoaning  himself  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  Protestantism,  all  over  the 
world,  would  be  far  more  influential  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ! 

The  year  in  which  this  wretched  boon  was  granted  to  the 
Romanists  witnessed  the  last  attempt,  made  by  Act  of  Parlia- 


1  Ryland's  History  of  Waterford,  p.  94.      London,    1824. 

2  In  this  year  died  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas.      According  to  Plowdeft  (i.  301, 
note)  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  very  few  men  known  as  Patriots  who, 
to  the  last,  maintained  a  character  for  incorruptible  integrity.     Ibid.  i.  415,  note. 
He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin.     His 
colleague  — the  Recorder  of  Dublin — was  the   father   of  the   illustrious  Grattan. 
Lucas  was  not  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.     For  some  time  he  con- 
ducted the  Freeman's  Journal.     His  remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 
Haverty,  i.  697  ;  Plowden,  i.  391  ;  Gordon's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  245. 
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ment,  to  corrupt  a  venal  priesthood.  It  was  found  that  the 
thirty  pounds  a  year — promised  on  conformity — had  not 
brought  about  the  expected  number  of  recantations  ;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  a  larger  offer  might  be  more  successful.  The 
Chief  Governor,  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  accordingly 
proposed  an  augmentation  ;  and  an  Act,  in  consequence,  was 
passed,  in  which  it  was  provided  that,  as  the  allowance  here- 
tofore made  was  "  in  no  respect  a  sufficient  encouragement  for 
popish  priests  to  become  converts,"1  each  conformist  was 
henceforth  to  have,  out  of  the  county  rates,  an  annual  salary 
of  forty  pounds.  A  few  of  the  baser  spirits  appear  to  have 
been  won  over  by  this  temptation  ;  but  the  bribery  was  so 
transparent  that  their  change  only  exposed  them  to  contempt 
and  scorn.  The  ten  pounds  additional  were  popularly  known 
as  "  Townshend's  golden  drops  ;  "  and  in  countless  songs  and 
epigrams,  the  effects  of  the  new  prescription  were  humorously 
described.2  Converts  thus  gained  amidst  derisive  cheers,  were 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  moral  strength  of  the  Establishment. 
About  this  time,  statesmen  seem  to  have  been  convinced 
that  the  idea  of  reclaiming  the  Romanist  by  political  appli- 
ances was  perfectly  Utopian.  It  was  calculated  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  rate  of  conversions,  they  could  not  be 
gathered  into  the  Episcopal  Church  in  less  than  four  thousand 
years.3  The  penal  laws  were  so  severe  that  they  could  not 
be  enforced  ;  and  no  attempt  had  ever  yet  been  made  to  carry 
them  strictly  into  execution.  It  might  be  said  that  they 


1  These  are  the  very  words  of  the  Act.      It  is  the  nth  and  I2th  of  George  III. 
chap,  xxvii.     At  this  time  the  salary  of  many  popish  priests  did  not  much  exceed 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  so  that  the  temptation  was  considerable.     See  Archbishop 
Butler's  Justification  of  the  Tenets  of  the  R.  C.  Religion,  p.   33.     Dublin,  1787. 

2  Plowden,  i.  416,  note. 

3  Parnell's  History  of  the  Penal  Laws,  p.  103.      It  appears  that  in  seventy-one 
years,  that  is,  from  1702  to   1773,  there  were  only  4,045  recorded  recantations. 
They  stand  thus  : — From  1702  to  1708 — 37  ;  1708  to  1713 — 112  ;  1713  to  1723  — 
108;  1723  to  1733—403;    1733  to  i743—639;    J743  to  I752— 569  ;    i?52  to 
1/62 — 876  ;  1762  to  1773—  1,301.    In  Lenihan's  Limerick  there  is  a  list  of  converts 
from  1703  to  1772  in  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary,  pp.  373-379.     Among  the 
names  are  Lord  Castlehaven,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Riverston,  Lady  Riverston, 
Lord  Riverston,  Sir  John  Byrne,  Bart. ,  Hon.  Edmond  Butler,  Earl  of  Westmeath, 
the  Countess  of  Louth,  Lady  Dunboyne,  and  several  priests.     It  would  seem  from 
this  that  the  converts  had  been  gradually  increasing. 
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served  to  intimidate  the  papal  party,  and  to  weaken  their 
social  influence  ;  but  it  could  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  the 
Romanists  set  them  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  that  their 
existence  in  the  Statute  Book  tended  to  create  discomfort  and 
irritation.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in  their  hands  ; l  they  had 
of  late  been  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  ; 2  and  the  danger  of 
continuing  to  treat  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  grade,  coirid  not  escape  the  notice  of  any 
thoughtful  observer.  As  a  preparation  for  further  concessions, 
a  bill  for  enabling  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  whatever  persua- 
sion to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,3  passed  through  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1774  without  opposition.  According  to 
this  Act  4  "  any  person  professing  the  popish  religion  "  was  at 
liberty  to  go  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
or  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided, 
and  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  declaring  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover, 
that  he  deemed  it  impious  to  murder  any  persons  under  the 


1  Mant,  ii.  487. 

2  When  the  bill  to  enable  Romanists  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  real 
property  was  under  discus-ion,  some  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  urged  as  an 
objection  that  it  would  "eventually  make  papists  proprietors  of  great  part  of  the 
landed  interest   of  the  kingdom." — PLOWDEN,   i.    369.      This  was  doubtless  an 
exaggeration  ;  and  yet  it  indicated  that  they  must  have  had  a  great  amount  of 
capital. 

3  The  preamble  states  that  "by  the  laws  now  in  being  "  they  are  "prevented 
from  giving  public  assurances  of  such  allegiance." 

4  The  I3th  and  I4th  of  George  III.  chap.  xxxv.     Burke,  in  the  supplement  to 
his  Hibernia  Dominicana  (pp.  925-6,  note),  has  given  a  form  of  oath  of  precisely  the 
same  purport,  which  was  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Irish  Romanists  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  reign  of  George  III.     Ghilini,  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  who 
was  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wrote 
in  1768  to  the  four  Irish  K.  C.  archbishops  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the 
formula.      "The  oath,"  said  he,  "  is  in  its  whole  extent  unlawful,  so  is  it  in  its 
nature  invalid,  null,  and  of  no  effect,  insomuch  that  it  can  by  no  means  bind  and 

'•oblige  consciences." — Supplement  to  the  Hibernia  Dominicana,  pp.  925-928.  As 
the  Romanists  now  took  an  oath  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  this  formula,  according 
to  Ghilini,  did  not  bind  the  conscience.  The  propriety  of  taking  the  oath  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy  among  Romanists.  See  O'Sullivan's  Evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  first  report,  pp.  64-77.  See  a^so 
chap.  iv.  of  this  Book,  p.  329,  note  (3). 
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pretence  that  they  were  heretics,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Pope  of  Rome  "  had,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  the  realm."1  In  1775,  Dr.  Butler,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  his  suffragans,  took  this 
oath,  having  previously  agreed  to  a  declaration  that  it 
"  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."2  Others  hesitated,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  pursue  this  course.  At  length  in  1778  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  the  head  of  seventy 
of  his  clergy  and  several  hundreds  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  attended  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin,  and 
took  the  oath  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.3 

About  this  time  a  remarkable  change  appears  in  the  tone 
of  the  official  documents  which  refer  to  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
"  the  common  enemy  ;  "4  and  in  the  Irish  Statute  Book  for  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  century  they  are  curtly  designated 
"  Papists."  In  an  Act  passed  in  1778  they  are  described,  more 
courteously,  as  "  Roman  Catholics,"  and  as  "  His  Majesty's 

1  For  further  information  relating  to   the  reception  of  this   Act   by    Roman 
Catholics,  see   Archbishop   Butler's   published   letter   to   Lord   Kenmare,   dated 
Thurles,  December  27th,  1786.     See  appendix  to  Parnell's  History  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  p.  xxviii. 

2  Renehan's  Collections,  pp.  328,  330.      Dr.    Butler  had  great  influence  in  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.      He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cashel  when  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.     He  was  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and  succeeded  in  1778 
to  the  family  estates — out  of  which  he  reserved  about  £1,000  a  year  for  his  own  use, 
and  gave  the  remainder  to  his  younger  brother.      He  wrote  a  catechism  long  in 
use  among  the  R.  C.  youth  of  Ireland.     He  is  the  author  of  other  publications. 
His  Justification  of  the  Tenets  of  thf  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is  well  known.     He 
died  of  dropsy  on  ^he  2Qth  of  July,  1791,  in  the  5oth  year  of  his  age.  See  Cogan's 
Diocese  of  Meath,  iii.  179-84.     His  immediate  predecessor,  as  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  was  also  Dr.  James  Butler. 

3  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  471.     The  Pretender  died  in  1765  ;  and 
his  son,  who  was  now  a  hopeless  drunkard,  cared  nothing  for  any  form  of  religion. 
')r.  Carpenter  declined  for  a  long  time  to  take  the  oath  himself,  and  meanwhile 

Ported  others  not  to  take  it.     Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240. 
*  See  Plowden's  Hist,  /fez:  i.  240. 
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subjects  professing  the  popish  religion."1  This  Act  greatly 
improves  their  position,  and  repeals  some  of  the  most  odious 
provisions  of  the  penal  code  ;  for  it  enables  them  to  take  land 
on  leases  not  exceeding  999  years,2  or  for  any  number  of  lives 
not  exceeding  five  ;  it  makes  their  lands  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  with  respect  to  inheritance  and  sale,  as  the  lands 
of  Protestants ;  it  declares  them  capable  of  holding  and 
enjoying  all  estates  that  may  be  devised  or  transferred  to 
them  ;  it  relieves  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  a  child  conforming  to  the  Established 
Church ;  and  it  provides  that  the  eldest  son,  on  his  renun- 
ciation of  Popery,  is  no  longer  entitled  to  claim  the  reversion 
of  his  father's  property. 

This  Act  did  not  reach  the  Statute  Book  until  after  a 
severe  struggle.  It  was  keenly  resisted  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress  through  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
carried  there  only  by  a  small  majority.3  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  met  with  less  formidable  opposition.  In  the 
Commons  a  few  of  the  party  known  as  Patriots,  signalized 
themselves  by  their  opposition  ;  but  most  of  them  gave  it 
their  cordial  support.  Among  its  advocates  was  Henry 
Grattan — a  name  still  dear  to  the  Irish  people.  Grattan 
did  not  profess  to  be  guided  by  any  very  deep  religious  con- 
victions ;  and  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  sagacious 
statesman  :  but  he  was  a  true  son  of  genius ;  he  cherished 
a  sincere  love  for  his  country  ;  he  was  an  honest  4  and  con- 
sistent politician  ;  and  he  shed  over  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  splendours  of  a  luminous 
and  commanding  eloquence.5 

1  This  Act  is  the  I7th  and  i8th  of  George  III.  chap.  xlix.     On  this  subject  see 
Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Plunkd,  vol.  i  ,  p.  274,  note. 

2  The  bill,  in  its  original  form,  gave  them  a  right  to  hold  property  in  fee  simple  ; 
but  an  amendment  limiting  the  term  to  999  years  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
three.     Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.  3  Plowden,  i.  465. 

4  When  his  income  was  but  limited,  he  might  have  increased  it  by  an  addition 
of  .£1,000  a  year,  had  he  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  the  neglect  of  one  of  his 
tenants  in  failing  to  keep  up  his  interest,  at  the  proper  time,  in  a  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever.      He  nobly  resisted   the  temptation,  and  without  hesitation 
signed  a  renewal.     See  his  Life,  by  his  Son,  ii.  83. 

5  Grattan  entered   the  Irish   Parliament   in   1775 — the  year  in   which   Daniel 
O'Connell  was  born. 
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The  current  of  public  events  was  now  running  decidedly 
in  favour  of  increased  indulgence  to  the  Romanists.  For 
some  years  Ireland  had  been  in  a  very  depressed  condition ; 
trade  had  failed  ;  the  farmers  continued  to  complain  of  ex- 
cessive rents ;  and  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor  was  most 
deplorable.  In  1778,  Lord  Nugent,  in  the  British  Senate- 
house,  described  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  country  as 
suffering  almost  every  species  of  misery  that  human  nature 
could  endure — nine-tenths  of  them,  as  he  alleged,  working 
for  fourpence  a  day,  their  food  in  summer  being  potatoes 
and  butter-milk,  and  in  winter  potatoes  and  water.1  A 
dispute  had  lately  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  plantations ;  her  subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  at  length  renounced  her  authority  ;  and  it  was 
known  early  in  1778  that  France  was  pledged  to  sustain  the 
revolted  colonists.  Foreign  ships  of  war  appeared  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the  coasts 
of  Ulster.  There  were  no  troops  in  the  province  adequate 
to  resist  an  invasion ;  in  this  emergency  the  people  of 
Belfast  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers;2  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Government,  trained  themselves  to  the  use 
of  arms.  The  system  of  volunteering  became  soon  amazingly 
popular  ;  and,  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  first  company  in  the  capital  of  Ulster,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  men  had  joined  the  association.  The 
volunteers  purchased  their  own  arms  and  accoutrements  ; 
elected  their  own  officers ;  and  were  regularly  drilled  and 
organized. 

The  Irish  Government  was  no  longer  in  a  position  in 
which  it  could  venture  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Public  distress  was  clamant  :  and  the  volunteers  of  the 
north — most  of  whom  were  Presbyterians — could  not  safely 
be  either  ignored  or  provoked.  The  High  Church  oligarchy, 
who  had  so  long  ruled  supreme,  were  now  stricken  with  poli- 
tical paralysis  ;  and  yet  they  most  reluctantly  surrendered 
their  monopoly  of  power  and  privileges.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1779,  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Sacrament 

1  Plowden's  Hist.  Ktv.  i.  471. 

2  Gordon,  ii.  264 ;  llaverty,  p.  706. 
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Test — an  obstruction  which  had  so  long  excluded  non-con- 
formists from  all  civil  and  military  appointments  under  the 
Crown — was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  though  the  measure  had  often  before  been  rejected  in 
the  same  court  by  overwhelming  majorities,  it  now  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  To  mark  more  emphatically  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it,  the  bill,  borne  by  the  Speaker 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  House,  was  carried 
to  the  castle,  for  presentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But 
it  had  now  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  and 
their  adherents  in  the  Privy  Council ; l  and  upwards  of  two 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  forwarded  to  London.  When 
sent  across  the  Channel  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  English 
Government  another  long  delay  occurred — indicating  that  it 
had  still  to  surmount  very  formidable  difficulties  ;  but  ulti- 
mately it  was  returned  unaltered ;  and  soon  afterwards 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.2 

Another  measure — brought  forward  about  two  years  after- 
wards— for  the  removal  of  another  great  grievance  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  experienced  a  still  more  bitter  and  vigorous 
resistance.  An  Irish  Statute  passed  in  I737,3  relieved  Pro- 
testant non-conformists  from  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  on  the  ground  of  marriages  celebrated  by  their  own 
ministers  among  themselves ;  and  they  were  thus  delivered 
from  much  annoyance,  litigation,  and  expense ;  but  the  Act 
did  not  explicitly  assert  the  binding  obligation  of  these  con- 
tracts ;  High  Churchmen  continued  to  pronounce  them  null 
and  void  ;  and  though  the  ablest  lawyers  asserted  their 
validity,4  it  was  not  desirable  that  doubts  should  any  longer 


1  "  The  bishops  in  the  Council,  consistent  to  the  last,  desired  to  strain  a  power 
which  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Council  constitutionally  possessed,  and  suppress  the  bill 
on  their  oivn  responsibility.  The  Chancellor,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
warned  them  against  so  dangerous  an  experiment." — FROUDE'S  English  in  Ireland, 
ii.  249.  2  It  is  the  igth  and  2Oth  of  George  III.  chap.  vi. 

3  See  before,  p.  261  of  this  volume. 

4  When  the  measure,  now  introduced,  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  marriages  celebrated  by  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  already  valid  in  point  of  law.     Some  professed  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  High  Church  party  to 
keep  the  question  of  law  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  position. 
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exist  respecting  them — more  especially  as  the  title  to  a  large 
amount  of  landed  property  depended  on  their  recognition. 
A  bill  declaring  their  validity  was  accordingly  brought  into 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  but,  when  it  reached  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  prelates  resisted  it  most  pertinaciously.1  When  it 
was  carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  the  lay  peers,  they 
did  not  withdraw  their  opposition.  A  long  and  carefully 
prepared  Protest — signed  by  three  archbishops,  ten  bishops, 
and  nine  lay  lords — was  entered  on  the  Journals.  The  Dis- 
sentients, in  this  document,  evade  the  real  state  of  the 
question,  and  conjure  up  a  host  of  evils  which,  they  contended, 
were  to  flow  from  the  concession.  They  speak  as  if  non- 
conformists were  without  discipline,  ignore  the  fact  that 
Romish  priests  were  freely  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
they  are  so  unwilling  to  concede  to  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  assume  that  these  ministers  were  likely  to  celebrate  mar- 
riage where  the  parties  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity.2 

About  the  time  that  the  marriage  question  was  under 
consideration,  another  measure  for  affording  Roman  Catholics 
additional  relief  3  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  awak- 
ened much  interest.  Early  in  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner — afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy4 — gave  notice,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  of  his  intention  to  introduce  such  a  bill ; 
but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  intimation  was  received,  it 
was  evident  that  his  fellow  members  were  very  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal.  On  Friday,  the 

1  The  Act  is  the  2ist  and  22nd  of  George  III.  chap.  xxv.  The  pertinacity  of 
the  Protestant  prelates  in  opposing  all  concessions  to  Presbyterians  is  remarkable. 
Even  so  late  as  1844  we  find  Dr.  Cooke  complaining  that  the  bishops  were  "  secretly 
opposing  "  a  Presbyterian  marriage  bill.  Life  and  Times  of  Dr.  Cooke,  by  Dr. 
Porter,  p.  437. 

*  This  Protest — which  the  late  Bishop  Mant  regarded  as  a  truly  noble  produc- 
tion— may  be  found  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  675-8. 

3  In  September,  1781,  when  an  apprehension  prevailed  that  the  French  were 
about  to  attempt  a  landing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  when  Sir  John  Irwine,  the 
commander  of  the  forces  there,  was  almost  without  money,  Mr.  George  Goold,  a 
Roman  Catholic  merchant  in  Cork,  at  once  advanced  him  five  thousand  guineas. 
For  this  seasonable  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Government.  See  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  432-5. 

*  He  was  killed  by  the  rebels  at  New  Ross  in  1798. 
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1 5th  of  February — when  the  order  of  the  day  was  read,  and 
when  the  senators,  in  the  presence  of  crowded  galleries,  were 
about  to  proceed  with  the  discussion — Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  an 
eminent  lawyer,1  created  a  kind  of  panic  by  announcing  that, 
till  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  not  considered  the  bill  dan- 
gerous ;  but  that,  on  examining  it  carefully,  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied.  It  struck  him  that  it  would  repeal  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  and  other  most  important  statutes  ;  and  if  so, 
it  would  destroy  the  new  titles  under  the  popery  laws,  and 
"entangle  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  maze  of  confusion."2  The 
penal  code  was  so  shamefully  oppressive  that  no  one  ven- 
tured openly  to  stand  up  in  its  vindication ;  and  though  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  professed  himself  "  a  firm  friend  to  toleration,"  it 
would  seem  that  he  secretly  contemplated  the  proposed  re- 
laxation with  very  little  favour.  The  difficulty  he  suggested 
was  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  Mr.  Gardiner,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  affair,  not  being  a  lawyer,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  argue  the  point  with  the  objector ; 
and  no  one  was  prepared  on  the  spot  to  grapple  with  so 
grave  an  impediment.  It  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to 
pause,  that  there  might  be  time  for  investigation  ;  and,  after 
reading  the  bill,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  Wednesday 
following.  The  delay  was  most  favourable  to  the  Romanists  ; 
as,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  stayed  proceed- 
ings, a  meeting  was  being  held  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  which  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  movement. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  delegates  of  the  volunteers 
were  to  assemble  for  deliberation  at  Dungannon  on  the  I5th 
of  February,  1782.  Their  armed  associations  now  reckoned 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  they  had  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  political  questions ;  and  though,  in  the  present 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  country,  Government 
could  not  well  afford  openly  to  oppose  their  enrolment,  it  was 
beginning  to  regard  their  proceedings  with  much  uneasiness. 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Clare.  He  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1789.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Fitzgibbon,  who  was  educated  for  the  R.  C.  priesthood,  but  who 
eventually  became  a  conformist  and  a  lawyer.  Lord  Clare  inherited  from  his 
father  a  handsome  fortune. 

*  Parliament  try  Register,  1.241.     Dublin,  1784.. 
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The  announcement  of  the  proposed  meeting  at  Dungannon 
awakened  no  little  anxiety ; l  for  it  was  expected  that  the 
delegates  would  enter  on  the  consideration  of  subjects  which 
many  wished  to  be  kept  in  abeyance ;  and  even  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  was  the  nominal  chief  of  the  volunteers,  felt  by 
no  means  at  ease  at  the  prospect  of  the  convention.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  companies  appeared  together  in  military  dress  ;  Colonel 
William  Irvine,  an  Episcopalian  gentleman,2  occupied  the 
chair ;  but  most  of  those  who  constituted  the  meeting  were 
Presbyterians.3  The  eyes  of  all  Ireland  were  turned  to  this 
assembly  ;  some  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  the 
executive  to  prevent  it,  added  immensely  to  the  excite- 
ment ; 4  and  the  volunteers  were  not  in  a  mood  to  brook  con- 
tradiction. Their  resolutions,  amounting  to  twenty-one,5 
were  carried  with  great  enthusiasm ;  most  of  them  were 
passed  unanimously ;  and  in  no  case  were  there  more  than  a 
very  few  dissentients.  As  the  country  had  long  suffered  from 
commercial  and  other  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  English 
Legislature,  the  volunteers  at  Dungannon  proclaimed  unani- 
mously that  the  "  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  kingdom  was  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance ;  " 


1  Burdy's  History  of  Ireland,,  p.  420. 

2  A  number  of  Episcopalians  of  wealth   and   influence   occupied   prominent 
positions  among  the  volunteeers ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  officers  and  men  in  Ulster 
did  not  belong  to  the  Establishment,      The   Presbyterians  were  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  delegates  now  assembled  at  Dungannon.     Their  influence  appeared 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  day ;  and  the  Episcopalians  rather  reluc- 
tantly assented  to  the  resolution  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws.     It  was 
opposed  to  their  traditional  policy. 

3  In  the  Belfast  News  Letter  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1782,  it  is  stated  that  the 
meeting  was  "  composed  almost  entirely  of  Dissenters."     The  Roman  Catholics  at 
the  time  were  well  aware  of  this  fact.      Hence,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Father 
O'Leary  represents  the  Presbyterians  as  saying  to  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne  : 
—  "When  you  call  upon  us  to  your  assistance  against  our  Catholic  neighbours,  we 
shall  not  obey  the  summons.  .  .  .  When  they  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
penal  laws,  -we  published  at  Dungannon  those  resolutions  which  Europe  read  with 
admiration." — O'LEARY'S  Defence,  p.  68.     Dublin,   1787. 

4  Plowden,  i.  564  ;  Burdy,  p.  420. 

5  These  resolutions  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  i.  567-8. 
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and  they  resolved,  with  only  two  dissentient  voices,  that  "  they 
held  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  to 
be  equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  themselves  ; "  that  "  as  men 
and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  they 
rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  they  conceived  the 
measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the 
union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland."  * 

These  resolutions  soon  gave  a  decided  tone  to  public 
opinion.  They  at  once  obtained  very  extensive  circulation ; 
and  many  of  them  were  adopted  with  the  utmost  readiness 
by  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  throughout  Ireland.  An  im- 
pression had  prevailed  that  the  Protestants  of  the  north  were 
averse  to  concessions  to  the  Romanists ;  but  it  now  appeared 
that  they  emphatically  repudiated  any  such  ungenerous  senti- 
ments. In  the  north  there  were  two  classes  of  Protestants — 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church — including  all  the 
nobility  and  most  of  the  gentry — had  been  mistaken  for  the 
mind  of  Ulster.  The  Episcopalians  looked  with  little  favour 
on  the  proposal  for  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  ;  as  these 
laws  were  of  their  own  creation,  and  had,  for  generations, 
secured  to  them  a  monopoly  of  power  and  privileges.  Even 
Lord  Charlemont,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  northern 
aristocracy,  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  their  abolition.2 
The  Presbyterians — who  were  by  far  the  major  part  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ulster — viewed  the  matter  very 
differently.  They  had  themselves  been  kept  for  ages  under 
the  heel  of  prelacy  ;  and  they  had  now  become  quite  impa- 
tient of  its  exclusiveness  and  domination  ;  for,  in  the  ranks  of 


1  This  resolution  in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pollock,  a  Presbyterian  gentleman,  who  was  captain  of  the  1st  Newry- 
Volunteers.     Mr.  Pollock  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill.     See  Grattari 's 'Life,  by  his  Son,  ii.,  p.  206  ;  iv.  41.     The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Presbyterian  minister,  first  of  Dromore  and 
afterwards  of  Londonderry.     Dr.  Black  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  ;  and  some 
of  his  speeches  addressed  to  the  volunteers  are  said  to  have  electrified  his  auditors. 

2  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  giving  them  the  elective  franchise.     When  a  bill 
for  conferring  on  them  the  franchise  was  subsequently  carried,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  protest  against  it.     See  his  Life,  by  Hardy,  p.  351.     London,  1810. 
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the  volunteers,  they  had  of  late  been  taught  to  realize  their 
own  political  importance.  Other  considerations  prompted 
them  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Romanists.  They  knew 
that  William  III.,  whose  memory  they  venerated,  was  the 
friend  of  toleration  ;  and  they  were  aware  that  the  American 
colonists,  with  whom  they  sympathized,  and  who  had  now 
asserted  successfully  their  independence,1  were  disposed  to 
place  Romanists  on  a  level  with  others  in  their  new  republic. 
Thus  it  was  that  they  so  cordially  adopted  the  Dungannon 
resolutions.2 

When  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  the  discussion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill,  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Dungannon  had  reached  the  Irish  metropolis. 
The  difficulty  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  meanwhile 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  best  lawyers  ;  and  though  it  was 
found  to  be  more  specious  than  solid,  Mr.  Gardiner  was  pre- 
pared to  propose  an  amendment  which  would  remove  all 
scruples.  The  delay  had  otherwise  been  advantageous  ;  as 
the  intelligence  from  the  north  had  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion, and  had  dissipated  prevailing  misconceptions.  "  I  am 
happy  to  find,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner  as  he  opened  the  debate, 
"  that  where  ill-nature  had  supposed  that  prejudice  would 
prevail,  benevolence  had  been  seen  to  flourish.  The  delegates 
at  Dungannon  have  manifested  that  the  people  of  the  north 
are  as  forward  to  grant  toleration,  as  the  Catholics  can  be  to 


1  On  the  igih  of  October,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Americans  ;  and  thus  the  war  was  virtually  closed. 

2  The  views  expressed  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  generally  held  at  this 
time  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster.      Early  in  1782  the  Presbytery  of 
Killyleagh  published  resolutions  expressing  satisfaction  at    the   prospect   of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.      In  the  same  year  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
whilst  condemning  some  lax  doctrinal  statements  contained  in  these  resolutions, 
declared  its  approval  of  those  parts  of  them  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,   as  indicating  "the  generous  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."     In 
an  address  to  the  King  unanimously  adopted  at  the  same  Synod — which  met  in 
Lurgan  in  the  month  of  June — the  ministers  and  elders  say  : — "  We  trust  that  the 
desire  of  your  Majesty,  whose  first  wish  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  your 
subjects,  will  be  perfected  ;  that  every  species  of  persecution  for  religious  opinions 
will  be  done  away — when  every  equally  good  subject  will  be  equally  cherished  and 
protected  by  the  State."     MSS.  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  fur  1782. 
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receive  it."1  He  then  went  on  to  state  the  exact  amount  of 
concession  which  he  was  desirous  to  secure.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose that  Romanists  should  be  qualified  to  act  as  members 
of  Parliament,  or  grand  jurors,  or  justices  of  the  peace  ;  that 
they  should  be  officers  of  the  army,  or  have  any  place  in  the 
revenue  department  ;  that  they  should  be  barristers  or 
solicitors  ;  or  even  that  they  should  be  freemen  in  corporations. 
He  simply  sought  that  their  privileges  should  be  extended  in 
regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  to  education,  and  to  marriage.  All  were  willing  to 
admit  that  the  time  had  come  when  their  worship  must 
obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  toleration  ;  but  a  considerable 
number  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  granting  them  any 
additional  indulgence.  Among  the  opposition  was  the  famous 
Henry  Flood — a  man  of  flowing  eloquence,  and  of  lofty 
patriotic  professions  ;  but,  withal,  somewhat  selfish,  vain,  and 
unreliable.2  "What  will  be  the  consequence,"  asked  Mr. 
Flood,  "  if  you  give  Roman  Catholics  equal  power  with  the 
Protestants  ?  Can  a  Protestant  constitution  survive  ?  It  is 
necessary,  when  you  are  granting  Roman  Catholics  indulgence, 
that  you  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  power.  We  should  allow  them  to  purchase  lands  ; 
but  we  should  carefully  guard  against  their  possessing  any 
power  in  the  state."3  Grattan,  who  had  declared  on  a  former 
occasion  that  he  "  preferred  the  political  principles  of  the 
Presbyterians  before  all  others,"4  was  not  disposed  to  make 
any  such  distinctions.  He  pointed  to  Presbyterian  Holland, 
where  Roman  Catholics,  though  a  small  minority,  enjoyed 
ample  toleration  ;  and  argued  that  in  Ireland,  where  they 
were  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  entitled  to 
occupy  an  equally  good  position.  He  contended  that  the 
proposed  concessions  could  not  operate  unfavourably  to  Pro- 
testantism. "Bigotry,"  said  he,  "may  survive  persecution 


1  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  248. 

2  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  English  in  Ireland  (ii.  49,  170-174,  352),  has  well  sketched 
the  character  of  this  pretentious  Irish  orator.     Mr.  Flood  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  property. 

3  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  248.  4  Ibid.  i.   195- 
VOL.  TF.  X 
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but  it  never  can  survive  toleration."  l  A  little  better  acquain- 
tance with  history  would  have  taught  him  to  express  himself 
more  cautiously. 

The  monastic  orders  had  been  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties  from  settling  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  laws  relating  to 
them,  like  many  others  of  the  same  character,  had  not  been 
enforced ;  and  their  presence  in  the  country  had  long  been 
matter  of  notoriety.  A  proposal  now  made  for  securing  them 
indulgence  led  to  an  animated  debate.  None  were  disposed 
to  insist  on  the  expulsion  of  these  fraternities ;  and  yet  some 
neither  wished  to  sanction  their  residence  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  relished  the  idea  of  their  being  permitted  to  appear 
publicly  in  their  peculiar  habiliments.  During  the  discussion 
Mr.  Grattan  seized  an  opportunity  of  eulogizing  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Capuchins,  the  well-known  Father  Arthur 
O'Leary.  This  gentleman,  who  was  born  in  County  Cork  in 
1729,  had  been  chaplain  to  a  number  of  Irish  soldiers  cap- 
tured by  the  French,2  and  had  then  signalized  himself  by  his 
fidelity  to  the  British  Government.3  When  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  O'Leary  prevented  their  desertion.4  More  recently 
he  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  State  by  aiding  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Whiteboy  disturbances.5  He  was  a  man 


1  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  258. 

J  The  law  at  this  time  was  opposed  to  the  enlistment  of  Irish  Romanists  ;  but 
necessity  sometimes  compelled  Government  to  employ  them  and  provide  them 
with  chaplains.  See  p.  275  of  this  volume. 

3  Mr.  Froude  has  lately  startled  the  public  by  the  announcement  that,  in  1784, 
O'Leary  was  sent  into  Ireland  as  a  spy,  or  informer,  by  the  English  Government. 
Engliih  in  Ireland,  ii.  413.  It  was  well  known  long  since  that  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  pension.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  should  have  deemed  his 
mission  in  1784  dishonourable.  His  pension  was  received  as  a  reward  for  public 
services. 

*  Brenan,  p.  638.  O'Leary  himself  refers  to  this  transaction  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Tracts.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Letter,  p.  21.  Dublin,  1781.  Among  these 
tracts  is  an  able  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

5  In  1779  Dr.  Troy,  then  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  also  exerted  himself  with 
much  success  in  repressing  Whiteboyism.  Brenan,  p.  567.  In  1786  he  became 
R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Ossory 
was  Thomas  De  Burgo,  author  of  Hibernia  Dominicana.  This  work  was  published 
at  Kilkenny,  in  1762,  though  Cologne  is  on  the  title-page.  A  supplement  appeared 
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of  genius,  of  liberal  education,  and  of  much  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  writer.  Some  of  his  literary  productions  had 
obtained  wide  circulation,  and  had  earned  for  him  extensive 
celebrity.  An  Address  to  the  Common  People — intended  to 
quell  the  turbulent  spirit  which  appeared  so  frequently  in  the 
south  of  Ireland — had  been  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes, 
and  had  produced  excellent  results.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  referred  to  him  in  complimentary  terms  ;  and  Mr. 
Grattan  immediately  followed  in  a  strain  of  the  warmest 
commendation.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  hear  Father  O'Leary 
mentioned  without  paying  him  that  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
so  justly  due  to  his  merit.  .  .  .  He  brought  out  a  publication 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  celebrated  name.  The 
whole  kingdom  must  bear  witness  to  its  effect  by  the  reception 
they  gave  it.  Poor  in  everything  but  genius  and  philosophy, 
he  had  no  property  to  stake,  no  family  to  fear  for ;  but, 
descending  from  the  contemplation  of  wisdom,  and  abandoning 
the  ornaments  of  fancy,  he  humanely  undertook  the  task  of 
conveying  duty  and  instruction  to  the  lowest  class  of  people. 
If  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  Christian  clergyman,1  I  should 
suppose  him  by  his  works  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  regulars  are  a  harmless  body  of  men,  and  should 
not  be  disturbed."2  Mr.  Flood,  who  was  a  high  Protestant, 
listened  impatiently  to  this  address.  "  I  am  no  papist,"  said 
he,  "  but  a  true  lover  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  interest.  I 
am  not  the  missionary  of  a  religion  I  do  not  profess  ;  nor  do 


ten  years  afterwards.  Part  of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana  was  condemned  in  1775 
by  the  R.  C.  prelates  of  Munster,  met  at  Thurles,  with  Butler,  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  at  their  head.  See  Butler's  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare.  Parnell's  Penal 
Laws,  appendix  xxviii.  The  author  of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  R.  C.  Bishop  in  Ireland  appointed  by  the  Pretender.  Second  report  from 
Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland  (1825).  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  221. 

1  Grattan  and  O'Leary  both  belonged  to  a  famous  club  called  "The  Monks  of 
St.  Patrick."     Wesley  mentions  a  meeting  with  O'Leary.     "  He  is  not,"  says  he, 
"the  stiff,  queer  man,  that  I  expected,  but  of  an  easy  genteel  carriage,  and  seems 
not  to   be  wanting   either  in   sense   or  learning." — Journal,   p.   846.     O'Leary 
dedicated  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  published  in   1781,    "to  the  dignitaries  and 
brethren  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick." 

2  Parliamentary  Register,  i.   292. 

X    2 
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I  speak  eulogies  on  characters  I  will  not  imitate."1  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  however,  did  not  succumb  to  this  rebuke.  "  I  am  not 
ashamed,"  he  replied,  "of  the  part  I  took  in  Mr.  O'Leary's 
panegyric;  nor  shall  I  ever  think  it  a  disgrace  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  philosopher  and  the  virtuous  man."2 

Nearly  forty  years  before — when  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
Viceroy — an  Act  had  been  passed  declaring  the  invalidity  of 
marriages,  celebrated  by  popish  priests,  between  Romanists 
and  Protestants  ;3  and  Mr.  Gardiner  now  attempted  to  obtain 
its  repeal ;  but  in  this  he  was  defeated.  In  his  other  proposals 
he  was  more  successful.  Romanists,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  were  now  empowered  to  purchase  lands  in  per- 
petuity ;4  to  hold  houses  and  lands  in  the  cities  of  Limerick 
and  Galway  or  their  suburbs ;  to  teach  schools  attended  by 
pupils  of  their  own  denomination  ;  and  to  act  as  guardians  to 
Roman  Catholic  children.5  They  were  not  to  be  compelled, 
as  heretofore,  on  the  presentment  of  grand  juries,  to  pay  the 
entire  expense  of  depredations  committed  in  their  respective 
counties  ;  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  part  with  a  horse 
worth  upwards  of  five  pounds  ;  neither  were  they  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  appear  before  two 
magistrates,  and  declare,  on  oath,  where  and  when  they  had 
last  heard  mass.  A  priest  was  now  at  liberty  to  perform 
publicly  the  rites  of  his  Church  ;  but  this  privilege  was  coupled 
with  a  most  puerile  restriction — for  he  was  to  forfeit  the 


1  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  318. 

9  Ibid.  i.  319.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  regular  clergy  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  be  permitted  to  remain  ;  but  no 
allowance  was  made  for  others  after  them.  See  2ist  and  22nd  of  George  III. 
chap.  xxiv.  s.  6.  t  About  this  time  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  .£50,000  to  Grattan 
for  his  public  services.  Flood  was  overlooked,  and  ever  afterwards  Grattan  was 
odious  to  him. 

3  See  before,  p.  253,  note  (6)  of  this  volume. 

4  The  2ist  and  22nd  of  George  III.  chap.  xxiv.      It  is  said  that  this  change  in 
the  law  was  very  grateful  to  needy  Protestant  landowners.     It  greatly  increased  the 
market  value  of  their  property  by  increasing  the  number  of  bidders.     See  Wyse's 
Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Association,  i.  99. 

6  The  2ist  and  22nd  of  George  III.  chap.  Ixii.  According  to  Mant,  the  two  bills 
for  the  removal  of  R.  C.  disabilities  encountered  strenuous  resistance  from  the 
Protestant  prelates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  Mant's  Hist,  of  Church  of 
freland,  ii.  674.  It  would  appear  that  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  the 
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benefit  of  this  indulgence,  should  he  celebrate  worship  in  any 
building  with  a  steeple  or  a  bell.1 

In  1782  the  Irish  Parliament  successfully  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence.2 It  had  long  submitted  with  impatience  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  Poynings,  and  to  the  control  of  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  decisions  of  its  courts  of  law  had 
also  been  subject  to  review  by  the  authorities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  The  British  Government  was  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  resign  this  supervision  ;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire  were  now  in  a  critical  condition ;  in 
Ireland  there  were  only  about  5,000  soldiers ;  and  the  unani- 
mous demand  for  independence  made  by  its  own  Legislature, 
backed  by  an  immense  array  of  armed  volunteers,  was  not  to 
be  denied.  As  some  maintained  that  the  Irish  bill,  which 
now  obtained  the  Royal  assent,  did  not  thoroughly  secure  the 
end  in  view,  dissatisfaction  was  not  immediately  extinguished  ; 
but  all  anxiety  was  dissipated  when  in  January,  1783,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  for  removing  doubts 
"concerning  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Parliament  and 
courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature."3 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
diffused  joy  throughout  the  country.  Ireland  had  long  been 
discouraged  and  depressed  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
her  trade  and  manufactures  by  English  statesmen  ;  and  it 


leader  of  the  opposition.  Plowden's  Htst.  Rev.  i.  581.  Agar  held  the  see  of 
Cashel  from  1779  to  1801.  He  was  then  removed  to  Dublin.  He  died  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  1809.  When  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained 
,£40,000  at  one  payment  as  a  renewal  fine  for  the  Palliser  estate.  In  1 795  he 
became  Baron  Somerton ;  and  in  1806,  Earl  of  Normanton.  D'Alton's  Arch- 
biihops  of  Dublin,  p.  350. 

1  To  evade  the  law  now  made,  the  Romanists  sometimes  suspended  a  bell  from 
a  tree  adjoining  the  chapel.     Cogan,   i.    144.     Cogan  says  that   "the  old  bell  of 
Ardcath  tolled   away  during  the  penal  days."     Diocese  of  Meath,  i.  335.     The 
first  bell-tower  erected  in  Ireland  since  the  Reformation,  in  connection  with  aR.  C. 
chapel,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Slane,  in  Meath,  about  1799.     Cogan,  i.  293. 

2  In  1782  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  law  (the  2ist  and  22nd  of  George  III. 
chap,  xlviii.  s.    3)  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.     This  was  now 
deemed  necessary ;  as  the  exclusion  had  hitherto  rested  on  an  English  statute. 
See  before,  p.  177  of  this  volume. 

3  The  23rd  of  George  III.  chap,  xxviii.  s.  8. 
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was  expected  that  her  deliverance  from  British  control  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  commercial  and  political  millen- 
nium. But  it  was  far  otherwise.  Whilst  the  change  gratified 
the  national  pride,  it  contributed  little  to  the  national 
prosperity.  England  could  still  make  regulations  for  the 
advancement  of  her  own  commerce ;  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  Ireland  was  comparatively  helpless  if  not  sustained  and 
protected  by  her  richer  neighbour.  Two  independent  Legis- 
latures under  one  sovereign  could  not  be  expected  always 
to  act  harmoniously  ;  and  their  occasional  antagonism  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  the  empire.  To  secure  a  majority  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  Government  maintained  its  influence  by 
the  lavish  distribution  of  places  and  pensions  ;  the  national 
revenue  was  thus  shamefully  embezzled ;  and  parliamentary 
corruption  never  flourished  so  rankly  as  during  the  eighteen 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  successful  struggle  for 
legislative  independence. 

The  interval  between  the  accession  of  George  III.  and  the 
establishment  of  Irish  independence  forms  a  melancholy 
chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  horrid  brutalities  and  murders 
perpetrated  by  the  Whiteboys  in  the  south,  showed  that  vast 
multitudes  of  the  peasantry  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded 
man ;  and  though  Father  Sheehy  was  guiltless  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  he,  and  others  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  gave  quite 
too  much  encouragement  to  the  desperadoes  who  were  then 
creating  so  much  mischief  and  alarm.  The  landlords,  no 
doubt,  by  their  inconsideration  and  rapacity,  did  much  to 
provoke  these  disturbances  ;  but  true  religion,  wherever  it 
exists,  exerts  a  humanizing  influence;  and,  had  the  White- 
boys  not  been  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation, 
they  would  have  recoiled  from  the  deeds  of  fiendish  malignity 
with  which  they  stand  chargeable.  Though  in  the  north 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  committed  sundry  acts  of  violence, 
their  existence  was  short-lived ;  and  their  doings  were  not 
nearly  so  diabolical  as  those  of  the  southern  conspirators. 
The  Hearts  of  Steel — who  were  men  of  desperate  character — - 
were  never  very  formidable  in  point  of  numbers ;  and,  from 
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the  first,  the  Protestant  clergy — as  well  Presbyterian  as  Episco- 
palian— denounced  their  atrocities.  One  Presbyterian  minister 
lost  his  life  when  attempting  to  induce  them  to  desist  from 
their  lawless  proceedings.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1772,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Morell,  of  Tullylish,  near  Banbridge,  was  killed 
by  a  gunshot  wound  received  at  the  house  of  Sir  Richard 
Johnston,  a  landed  proprietor  in  his  neighbourhood.1  The 
reverend  gentleman  may  have  fallen  by  the  bullet  intended 
for  another ;  but,  when  such  a  murder  was  committed  in  open 
day,  society  must  have  been  sadly  disorganized. 

Though  about  this  period  Irish  Presbyterians  exercised, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  an  amount  of  political  influence 
they  had  not  been  able  to  wield  since  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  Church  was  in  a  thriving 
condition.  Most  of  the  ministers  were  in  a  state  little  above 
indigence;  the  Regium  Donum  did  not  yield  nine  pounds  a 
year  to  each  recipient  ; 2  and  their  flocks — consisting  in  many 
cases  of  farmers  in  reduced  circumstances — could  not  afford  to 
contribute  liberally  to  their  maintenance.  The  Seceders,  as 
well  as  others,  suffered  from  the  hardships  of  the  times ;  and 
some  of  their  ministers  emigrated  to  America.3  In  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  church  extension  was  at  a  stand.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  only  one  or  two  new  congregations  were 
recognized.4  In  not  a  few  districts  there  was  a  great  want 
of  church  accommodation ;  and  thus  it  was  that  many,  who 
were  left  without  proper  pastoral  supervision,  were  ready  to 
join  the  Steel  Boys  or  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  Among  the 
ministers  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of  spirituality  and  zeal  ; 
error  in  various  forms  was  embraced ;  preaching  was  too  often 
neither  instructive  nor  awakening  ;  and,  though  none  yet 
ventured  openly  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
there  were  grave  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  some  were 
quite  prepared  for  its  repudiation. 


1  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  338. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  355,  note. 

3  In  1764  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  ministers, 
with  about  300  other  Presbyterian  emigrants  in  the  same  vessel,  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.     Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  314,  note. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  332,  372. 
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The  Established  Church  was,  financially,  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. The  increase  of  rents  and  tithes — assigned  as  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  the  agrarian  disturbances — had  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  Within  little 
more  than  forty  years,  the  incomes  of  bishoprics  and  rectories 
had  been  doubled  or  trebled.1  At  a  time  when  the  necessaries 
of  life  could  be  obtained  at  one  third  the  price  they  now 
command,2  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland  had  a  fixed  income  of 
eight  thousand  per  annum.3  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  held 
the  next  most  lucrative  appointment  in  the  Church,  had  a 
stated  revenue  of  seven  thousand  per  annum.4  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  had  five  thousand  per  annum  ;  the  Archbishops  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam,  four  thousand  per  annum  each;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher  had  an  equally  ample  provision.5  As 
political  influence  was  now  the  grand  avenue  to  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  the  hereditary  aristocracy  were  largely  represented 
on  the  Irish  Episcopal  bench.6  Several  of  the  prelates  were 
temporal  peers,  as  well  as  lords  spiritual ;  so  that,  with  the 


1  Thus  about  1733  the  see  of  Clonfert  was  worth  rather  more  than  .£1,200  per 
annum  ;  in  1776  it  was  estimated  at  .£2,400.      Mant,   ii.    569,  660.       In    1733 
Killala  was  estimated  at  .£1,100  per  annum  ;  in  1776,  at  £2, goo  per  annum.  Ibid. 
ii.  570,  660.      In  1733  the  deanery  of  Kilmore  was  valued  at  £300  a  year;  in. 
1776,  at  ,£600.     Ibid.  ii.  570,  659. 

2  In  1778  butter  sold  for  $\d.  per  Ib. ;  mutton,  for  z\d.  ditto;  beef,  for  2\d. 
ditto  ;  pork,  for  z\d.  ditto ;  a  fat  turkey  for  \o\d. ;  a  goose  for  8|</. ;  and  a  chicken 
for  2\d.     Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  p.  105. 

3  Mant,   ii.  659.      This  does  not  appear  to  include  the  value  of  the  primatial 
residence,  and  the  adjoining  lands. 

4  Mant,  ii.  659.    In  1 733  it  was  valued  at  only  £2, 200  per  annum.    Ibid.  ii.  569. 
The  bishops  leased  the  see  lands  for  twenty-one  years.     The  lease  was  commonly 
renewed  every  few  years,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  approach  expiration.     A  bishop 
could  run  his  life  against  the  twenty-one  years  ;  and  should  he  survive  that  term, 
he  could  then  charge  the   highest  rent  that  the  property  would  bring.     If  the 
bishop  was  advanced  in  life,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  he  had  an  interest  in 
granting  renewals  on  moderate  terms.    Bishop  Jebb,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1824,  stated  that  the  renewal  fines  taken  by  the  Irish  bishops  in  most 
instances  greatly  exceeded  half  the  revenues  of  the  sees. 

5  Mant,  ii.  659. 

6  Dr.  Robinson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  also  Baron  Rokeby ;  the  Hon. 
F.  Augustus  Hervey,  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  Earl  of  Bristol  ;  A  gar,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  became,  as  we  have  seen,  Earl  of  Normanton  ;  and  the  Hon.  J.  Deane 
Bourke — made  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in   1772,  and  subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam — became  eventually  Earl  of  Mayo.     Mant,  ii.  649. 
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rentals  of  their  private  property  added  to  the  revenues  of 
their  sees,  they  were  among  the  richest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  general  literature, 
though  none  were  eminent  in  theology.  A  very  few  appeared 
sincerely  desirous  to  walk  worthy  of  their  profession:1  but,  as 
a  class,  they  were  characterized  by  their  hatred  of  evangelical 
religion.2  The  best  that  could  be  said  of  the  majority  was, 
that  they  had  improved  the  style  of  husbandry,  or  given 
some  handsome  donations  for  public  objects,  or  ornamented 
their  cathedrals,  or  built  for  themselves  goodly  palaces.  The 
clergy  were  generally  as  lukewarm  as  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  ;  and  ministers  of  the  Establishment  of  earnest  piety 
had  often  no  more  troublesome  adversaries  than  their  own 
diocesans.3 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  social  changes, 
the  Irish  bishops  had  not  now  the  preponderating  political 
power  which  they  wielded  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  century  ; 
and  yet  they  were  still  able  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  to  enactments  fitted  to  promote  the  influence  of 
Protestant  episcopacy.  Primate  Robinson,  who  in  1765  suc- 
ceeded Primate  Stone,  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  much 
inferior  in  ability  to  his  predecessor :  his  vanity  was  excessive 
and  his  pride  intolerable  :  but  no  stain  rests  on  his  moral 
reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  ;  and  he  cherished  a  great 
desire  to  promote  the  outward  splendour  of  the  Establish- 
ment. He  expended  large  sums  on  architectural  improve- 

1  Mann,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  1772,  seems  to  have  been 
an  exemplary  prelate.     See  Mant,  ii.  649-51.     So  also  was  Averell,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Limerick  in  January,  1771,  and  died  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  the  first  president  of  the 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Conference.     See  pp.  379-80,  of  this  volume. 

2  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirley,  a  most  worthy  and  useful  minister,  on  one  occa- 
sion preache  I  in  Dublin,  he  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Limerick,  Ossory,  and  Deny,  with  a  view,  as  was  believed,  to  conjure 
up  some  accusation  against  him,  by  which  they  might  silence  his  preaching.     Life 
and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  vol.  ii.,  p.    185. 

3  The  Rev.  E.  Smyth,  of  Ballyculter,  was  deprived  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  because  he  had  rebuked  a  nobleman,  who  was  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion, for  living  in  open  adultery.     See  "An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Edward 
Smyth."     Dublin,  1777. 
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ments  in  and  around  the  city  of  Armagh  i1  and  though  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  by  a  very  competent  observer,2  that  "  he 
did  not  care  what  sort  of  clergy  he  put  in  them,"  he  unques- 
tionably exhibited  laudable  zeal  in  the  building  of  churches. 
In  1771  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  erecting  chapels 
of  ease  in  parishes  of  large  extent.3  By  another  Act  passed 
in  the  same  session,4  the  clergy  were  encouraged  to  build 
parsonages  on  their  glebe  lands — as  they  were  empowered  by 
it  to  saddle  the  expense  on  their  successors,  provided  it  did 
not  exceed  two  years'  clear  income  of  the  benefice.  Notwith- 
standing this  provision,  clerical  non-residence  still  continued 
to  be  a  matter  of  complaint.  Upwards  of  ten  years  after- 
wards, we  find  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  moving  for  a  return,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  of  the  names  of  those  having  cure 
of  souls  within  their  districts — "  distinguishing  those  who  had 
resided  and  performed  divine  service  in  their  parishes  from 
the  1st  of  June,  1782,  to  the  istof  June,  1783. "5  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  it  might  have  "  the  appearance  of 
a  general  censure,"  the  mover  declared  "that  he  had 
good  reason  for  pressing  the  resolution,  though  it  might 
not  be  an  agreeable  task  to  particularize  individuals  who 
came  within  its  scope."  "  It  will,"  said  he,  "  produce  resi- 
dence where  there  is  no  residence  ;  divine  service  will  be 
performed  where  divine  service  has  not  been  performed  ;  the 
sick  man  will  find  the  comforts  of  religion  which  are  now 
sometimes  sought  for  in  vain  ;  and  the  public  mind  will  be 
satisfied  that  this  House  expects  attention  to  his  duty  from 


1  He  built  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  repaired  the  cathedral,  built  the  library 
the  classical  school-houses,  the  observatory,  and  other  edifices.      He  also  endowe 
the  library  and  the  observatory.     He  was  never  married.      See  Stuart's  Armagh, 
pp.  444-57. 

a  The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton.   Mant,  ii.  729. 

3  The  nth  and  I2th  of  George  III.  chap.  xvi.  The  Irish  Parliament  from  time 
to  time  made  grants  for  the  building  of  churches. 

*  The  nth  and  I2th  of  George  III.  chap.  xvii. 

5  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  323.  This  motion  was  made  in  March,  1 782  ;  and 
was  thus  a  kind  of  notice  to  all  concerned  that  their  conduct  during  the  next  year 
was  to  be  scrutinized. 
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every  clergyman."1  Such  a  motion  conveyed  a  bitter  reflec- 
tion on  the  bishops  ;  for,  had  they  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

During  the  period  before  us  the  Methodists  continued  to 
make  some  progress  in  Ireland.  John  Wesley  generally 
visited  the  country  every  second  year;  and  large  crowds 
frequently  attended  his  services.  His  preachers  now  regu- 
larly travelled  on  prescribed  circuits — often  addressing 
numerous  audiences  in  the  open  air ;  and  though  the  fierce 
opposition  at  first  encountered  by  them  gradually  subsided, 
they  had  still  reason,  occasionally,  to  complain  of  disturbance 
— especially  from  Romish  mobs.  But  the  political  excitement 
which  pervaded  the  whole  island  during  the  days  of  the 
volunteers  turned  away  the  attention  of  many  from  these 
humble  missionaries. 

1  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  824. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRISH  INDEPENDENCE 
TO  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT  ADMITTING  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS  TO  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  ELECTIVE 
FRANCHISE.  A.D.  1/82  TO  A.D.  1793. 

IT  was  soon  discovered  that  Ireland  required  much  more 
than  legislative  independence.  It  never  had  substantially 
enjoyed  a  representative  government — as  in  1613,  when  all 
the  counties  for  the  first  time  sent  members  to  Parliament, 
a  large  number  of  petty  boroughs,  virtually  belonging  to 
single  individuals,  had  been  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  Protestant  ascendency.1  More  recently  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  excluded  from  voting  at  elections,  as  well 
as  from  sitting  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  so  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  community  had  no  political  power 
whatever.  Of  the  three  hundred  members  now  constituting 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  placemen  or  pensioners,  obliged  to  vote  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  existing  Administration  f  and  a 
still  greater  number  represented  very  small  boroughs  which 
were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  property.  Besides  cities 
and  towns  of  more  note,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 

1  See  before,  Book  iii.,  chap,  vi.,  p.  491  of  vol.  i. 

2  In  a  debate  in  1790,    Mr.  O'Neill,   one  of  the  members  for  County  Antrim, 
stated  that  the  placemen  and  pensioners  amounted  to  120.     Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part 
i.  289,  note  ;  p.  313,  note.      At  this  time  no  property  qualification  was  necessary 
for  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  A  considerable  number  of  the  members 
were  poor  or  distressed  gentlemen  very  open  to  the  temptation  of  bribery.     See 
Warner's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 
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boroughs  each  returning  two  members  j1  and  most  of  these 
were  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Large 
sums  were  annually  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  virtually 
to  maintain  a  system  of  Parliamentary  corruption  ;  and  honest 
men  unfettered  by  party  considerations,  being  in  a  minority, 
could  make  no  effectual  opposition.  The  independence  of 
the  Legislature,  and  other  concessions  recently  secured,  were 
due  simply  to  the  fears  of  Government — for,  had  it  been  dis- 
posed to  resist  them,  it  could  have  safely  reckoned  on  the 
suffrages  of  a  sufficient  number  of  obsequious  senators.  But 
the  successes  just  achieved  stimulated  to  further  effort ;  and 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  party  known  as  Patriots  now  was — 
"  Parliamentary  Reform." 

On  abstract  grounds  the  demand  was  most  reasonable. 
The  Parliament  could  not  be  said  to  represent  the  nation, 
when  the  nation  had  no  decisive  vote  in  its  appointment,  and 
repudiated  its  proceedings.  Constructed  as  it  was,  it  might 
serve  the  purposes  of  an  oligarchy ;  but  it  could  not  be 
trusted  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  free  and  constitutional 
Government.  The  true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  a  union 
with  Great  Britain,  each  country  having  a  fair  representa- 
tion ;  for  wise  statesmen,  looking  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  could  see  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  if 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  and  if  an  anti-English 
party  secured  the  control  of  its  administration.  To  the 


1  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Gratfan,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1793,  he  said  : — 
"  Of  the  300  members  above  200  are  returned  by  individuals  ;  from  forty  to  fifty 
are  returned  by  ten  persons ;  several  of  your  boroughs  have  no  resident  elector 
at  all  ;  some  of  them  have  but  one  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  less  than  100  persons  !" 
See  Hist,  of  Ireland,  by  Dennis  Taafe,  iv.  436.  Whilst  the  County  of  Antrim 
returned  only  two  members,  the  boroughs  of  Antrim,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  and 
Randalstown,  returned  each  two  members.  The  members  for  Belfast  were 
returned  by  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  County  of  Cork  returned  two  members  ;  and 
the  boroughs  of  Baltimore,  Bandon,  Castlemartyr,  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Done- 
raile,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  Midleton,  Rathcormac,  and  Youghal  returned  each  two 
members.  The  County  of  Donegall  returned  two  members  ;  and  the  boroughs  of 
Ballyshannon,  Donegall,  Killybegs,  Lifford,  and  St.  Johnston  each  returned  two 
members.  The  County  of  Down  returned  two  members  ;  and  the  boroughs  of 
Bangor,  Downpatrick,  Hillsborough,  Killyleagh,  Newry,  and  Newtonards  returned 
each  two  members. 
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Patriots — many  of  whom  were  distinguished  more  by  their 
ability  in  declamation  than  their  depth  of  thought — the  idea 
of  such  a  union  was  intolerable.  The  volunteers — now  so 
formidable  as  a  military  organization — took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and 
at  a  second  great  meeting — composed  of  the  delegates  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  companies,  assembled  at  Dungan- 
non  in  September,  1783 — passed  a  series  of  strong  resolutions 
in  favour  of  a  better  representation  of  the  people.  Two  of 
the  resolutions  proposed  changes  of  a  rather  startling  cha- 
racter, namely,  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.  The 
danger  of  these  armed  associations  was  now  beginning  to  be 
very  obvious ;  and  Government  was  in  no  small  degree  em- 
barrassed by  the  announcement  that  a  grand  national  Con- 
vention— representing  the  volunteers  of  all  the  four  provinces 
of  the  kingdom — was  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  following 
November,  to  digest  and  publish  a  plan  of  Parliamentary 
reform. 

The  country  was  at  this  crisis  in  a  most  anomalous  con- 
dition. The  volunteers,  with  the  concurrence  of  persons  in 
authority,  had  been  permitted  to  become  so  powerful  that 
it  was  now  rather  perilous  to  attempt  to  curb  their  move- 
ments ;  and  yet  if  100,000  men,  fully  equipped  for  war,  were 
permitted  to  continue  a  course  of  political  agitation,  Govern- 
ment might  soon  be  obliged  to  abnegate  its  functions.  The 
National  Convention — summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Legislature — had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  rival  Parliament ;  and  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  right 
reverend  delegate,  who  attended  it,  were  well  fitted  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  designed  to  overawe  the  Admini- 
stration. The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his  age.  In  1767  the 
Honourable  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,  master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne. 
About  a  year  afterwards — when  employed  with  some  gay 
companions  in  exhibiting  his  agility  in  leaping — a  note  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  on  reading  it,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  will  leap 
no  more,  for  I  have  beaten  you  all;  I  have  jumped  from 
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Cloyne  to  Deny."  x  Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother,  he  inherited  large  estates,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Bristol.  Possessed  of  immense  wealth,  he  scattered  it 
around  him  with  the  prodigality  of  a  spendthrift.  He  subscribed 
with  equal  readiness  to  the  building  of  Episcopal  churches, 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
No  one  acquainted  with  his  character  could  have  suspected 
him  of  any  leaning  to  the  Methodists  ;  for  he  could  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  his  dinner,  swear  profanely,  and  talk  like  a 
libertine ; 2  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Irish  bishops  of 
whom  Wesley  speaks  in  his  Journal  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation. On  one  occasion,  when  the  Earl  Bishop  understood 
that  the  great  itinerant  evangelist  was  to  be  present  at  service 
in  the  Derry  Cathedral,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  himself;  and 
preached  a  sermon,  which  he  had  probably  borrowed  from 
some  deeper  divine,  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the 
same  day  he  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  congregation 
with  an  air  of  solemnity  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism.  "The  bishop,"  says  Wesley,  "in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  and  told  me,  '  I  know  you  do  not  love 
our  hours,  and  will  therefore  order  dinner  to  be  on  the  table 
between  two  and  three  o'clock.'  We  had  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef,  and  an  English  pudding.  This  is  true  good  breeding. 
The  bishop  is  entirely  easy  and  unaffected  in  his  whole  be- 
haviour, exemplary  in  all  parts  of  public  worship,  and  plenteous 
in  good  works."3  The  great  churchman  was  most  desirous  to 
be  universally  popular  ;  he  probably  looked  on  Wesley  as  a 
well-meaning  fanatic  who  had  influence  with  a  large  number 
of  enthusiasts  (A  the  same  type ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  not  a.niss  to  humour  his  folly,  and  secure  his  good 
opinion.  But,  withal,  Methodism  did  not  flourish  in  the 
maiden  city.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  did  not  commend 
it  to  the  pious ;  and  though  several  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
followed  the  example  of  the  diocesan  and  gave  it  their  coun- 
tenance, Wesley  complained,  when  he  next  visited  the  place, 
that  the  society  was  declining.4 

1  Mant,  ii.  647. 

2  Mrs.  Carter's  Letters,  ii.  52  ;  Mant,  ii.  689. 

s  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  700.  *  Ibid.  p.  735. 
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Other  Irish  prelates  could  see  that  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  popular  party  threatened  their  ecclesiastical  monopoly  ; 
but  the  Earl  Bishop  soon  joined  the  volunteers,  and  signalized 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  vehement  assertors  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform.  It  was  alleged  that  disappointed  ambition  had 
prompted  him  to  enter  on  the  strange  career  he  now  pursued. 
He  had  applied,  it  was  said,  to  be  chosen  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  and  when  he  met  with  a  refusal,  he  determined  to 
compel  Government  to  feel  how  troublesome  he  could  prove 
in  opposition.  When  selected  as  one  of  the  delegates  for  the 
County  of  Derry  to  the  National  Convention,  he  certainly  did 
his  utmost  to  increase  the  popular  excitement.  "  He  entered 
Dublin,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  in  royal  state  .  .  .  The  lords 
had  taken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  began  his  procession  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  had  several  carriages  in  his  suite,  and  sat  in  an 
open  landau,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses,  caparisoned  with 
purple  ribbons.  He  was  dressed  in  purple,  his  horses,  equi- 
pages, and  servants,  being  in  the  most  splendid  trappings  and 
liveries.  He  had  brought  to  Dublin,  as  his  escort,  a  troop  of 
light  cavalry,  raised  by  his  unfortunate  and  guilty  nephew, 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald  ; l  they  were  splendidly  dressed  and 
accoutred  ;  and  were  mounted  on  the  finest  chargers  that  the 
bishop  or  his  commander  could  procure.  A  part  of  these 
dragoons  led  the  procession ;  another  closed  it ;  and  some 
rode  on  each  side  of  his  lordship's  carriage.  Trumpets  an- 
nounced his  approach ;  and  detachments  from  several  volun- 
teer corps  of  Dublin  joined  his  lordship's  cavalcade.  He 
never  ceased  making  dignified  obeisances  to  the  multitude ; 
his  salutations  were  enthusiastically  returned  on  every  side : 
'  Long  live  the  Bishop,'  echoed  from  every  window  .  .  .  This 
cavalcade  marched  slowly  through  the  principal  streets  till  it 
arrived  at  the  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  adjoined 
that  of  the  Commons.  A  short  halt  was  then  made ;  the 
trumpets  sounded — the  sudden  and  unexpected  clangour  of 
which  echoed  throughout  the  long  corridors.  Both  Houses 


1  He  was  executed  for  murder  at  Castlebar  in  1786.     See  an  account  of  him  in 
Wesley's  Journal,  pp.  882-3. 
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had  just  finished  prayers,  and  were  proceeding  to  business  ; 
and,  totally  unconscious  of  the  cause,  several  members  rushed 
to  the  entrance.  The  bishop  saluted  them  with  royal  dignity; 
the  volunteers  presented  arms ;  and  the  bands  played  the 
Volunteers'  March.  Of  a  sudden,  another  clangour  of  trumpets 
was  heard  :  the  astonished  Lords  and  Commons — unable  to 
divine  what  was  to  ensue,  or  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  bishop — retired  to  their  respective  chambers  ; 
and,  with  great  solicitude,  awaited  the  result.  The  bishop, 
however,  had  done  what  he  intended :  he  had  astonished  both 
Houses ;  and  had  proved  to  them  his  principles  and  his 
determination.  Amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  thousands,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Rotunda — where,  in  point  of  dignity  and 
importance,  he  certainly  appeared  to  surpass  the  whole  of 
his  brother  delegates.  He  entered  the  Chamber  in  the 
greatest  form ;  presented  his  credentials ;  took  his  seat ;  con- 
versed a  few  moments  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  temporal 
prince  ;  and  then — with  the  excess  of  that  dignified  courtesy 
of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master — retired  as  he  had  entered  ; 
and  drove  away,  in  the  same  majestic  style,  and  amidst 
reiterated  applause,  to  his  house — where  the  volunteers  had 
previously  mounted  a  guard  of  honour.  He  entertained  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  rank  at  a  magnificent  dinner ; 
and  the  ensuing  day  began  his  course  among  the  delegates  as 
an  ordinary  man  of  business."1 

The  proceedings  of  the  bishop  were  considered  so  seditious 
that  Government  contemplated  his  arrest.  But  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent — for  a  time  at  least — to  overlook  his  extra- 
vagance ;  and,  as  the  excitement  gradually  subsided,  he  was 
eventually  permitted  to  escape  unscathed.  The  dangerous 
absurdity  of  an  armed  assembly,  sitting  contemporaneously 
with  the  Parliament,  soon  became  apparent  to  the  more 
thoughtful  and  influential  members  of  the  Convention ;  and, 
after  remaining  in  deliberation  for  three  weeks,  its  business 
terminated  with  the  adoption  of  a  motion  for  an  indefinite 
adjournment.  The  Earl  Bishop  retired  to  Italy — where 


1  Sir  Jonah  Harrington's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  pp.  293-4.     Pari«, 

1833. 
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his  conduct  created  much  scandal,  and  where  he  terminated 
his  eccentric  career  in  I8O3.1 

About  this  time  publica  ttention  was  called,  in  various  ways, 
to  the  low  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  read ;  there  was  a  great  want  of  parish 
schools  ;  and  the  diocesan  seminaries  were,  in  general,  very 
inefficiently  conducted.2  Considerable  sums  were  frequently 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  ; 3 
and  yet  there  were  loud  complaints  of  jobbery  and  neglect. 
When  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  visited  the  country  in  1784, 
and  inspected  a  number  of  these  Charter  Schools,  he  was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  management  :4  and  his  unfavour- 
able estimate  is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  John  Wesley.5 


1  Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  195  ;  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry, 
p.  191.  2  Mant,  ii.  699. 

8  In  1785  these  schools  received  ^9,000  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  25th  of  George  III.  chap.  xvi.  In  1786  they  received  an  other  ^9,000 
under  another  Act — the  26th  of  George  III.  chap.  Ixvii.  In  1788  they  received 
;£  1 0,000  under  another  Act — the  28th  of  George  III.  chap.  xxx.  In  1789  they 
received  .£12,000  under  another  Act — the  29th  of  George  III.  chap.  xli. 

4  At  this  time  2,100  children  were  reported  as  maintained  in  the  schools,  but  in 
reality  there  were  only  1,400.   In  one  case  several  of  the  children,  though  five  years 
at  the  school,  could  not  read  ;  some  could  not  spell ;  and  not  one  could  write.     In 
one  case   Howard   reports    "  an  excessive  parsimony  in  linen,  soap,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  cleanliness  ;"  and  in  another,   "  the  children  half-starved  and 
almost  naked."     See  -Steven's  Inquiry,  pp.  35-58,  60,  107. 

5  Wesley,  writing  in  1785,  says  : — "  Having  heard  a  remarkable  account  of  the 
Charter  School  here  (at  Ballinrobe)  I  resolved  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes.     I  went 
thither  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  but  found  no  master  nor  mistress.     Seven  or 
eight  boys  and  nine  or  ten  girls,  the  rest  being  rambling  about,  dirty  and  ragged 
enough,  were  left  to  the  care  of  a  girl  half  a  head  taller  than  the  rest.     She  led  us 
through  the  house.     I  observed  first  the  school-room  not  much  bigger  than  a  small 
closet ;  twenty  children  could  not  be  taught  there  at  once  with  any  convenience. 
When  we  came  into  the  bed-chamber  I  inquired  '  How  many  children  now  lodge 
in  the  house?*  and  was  answered  '  Fourteen  or  fifteen  boys  and  nineteen  girls.     For 
these  boys  there  were  three  beds,  and  five  for  the  nineteen  girls.     For  food,  I  was 
informed  the  master  was  allowed  a  penny  farthing  a  day  for  each.     Thus  they  are 
clothed,  lodged,  and  fed.    But  what  are  they  taught  ?   As  far  as  I  could  learn,  just 
nothing.    Of  these  things  I  informed  the  commissioners  for  these  schools  in  Dublin, 
but  I  do  not  hear  of  any  alteration.  If  this  be  a  sample  of  the  Iri?h  Charter  Schools, 
what  can  we  expect  from  them?" — WESLEY'S  Journal,  p.  816.    Notwithstanding 
such  gross  neglect,  these  schools  continued  to  receive  large  grants  from  Govern- 
ment, and  legacies  from  private  individuals.     Baron  Vryhoven,  who  died  in  1791, 
left  them  property  to  the  amount  of  ^1,700  per  annum.     A  sum  of  ^i, 600  per 
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In  1786  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  directed  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  question  of  national  education.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  legislation,  the  registrars  of  the  several  dioceses 
were  required  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  English  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  ;  and  returns 
were  ordered  of  the  schools  of  royal  or  other  foundation 
throughout  the  kingdom  — specifying  the  yearly  value  of  their 
endowments,  the  names  of  the  masters  and  assistants,  and  the 
number  of  day  scholars  and  boarders.1  In  the  following  year, 
the  Irish  Secretary  brought  the  subject  again  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  instruction — with  schools  for  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people  supplemented  by  seminaries  of  a 
higher  order,  and — at  the  summit — a  new  university.  But  the 
change  of  ministry  which  some  time  afterwards  occurred,  and 
other  political  movements,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
project. 

One  great  argument,  urged  in  favour  of  a  general  system 
of  education,  was  drawn  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  Munster  had  of 
late  been  disturbed  by.  combinations  of  the  peasantry,  who 
perpetrated  various  outrages,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  The  wretched  condition  of  these  poor 
people  goes  far  to  account  for  their  insubordination.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty  by  excessive  rents  and 
tithes.  They  were  obliged,  in  some  cases,  to  give  six  pounds 
an  acre  for  potato  ground,  to  pay  the  tithe  of  the  crop  in 
addition,2  and  to  make  up  the  rent  by  labouring  at  the  rate 
of  fwepence  per  day.3  A  sort  of  smothered  rebellion  had 


annum — being  the  interest  of  ,£40,000  in  the  funds — was  given  by  a  person  who 
did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  known.     Steven,  p.  126. 

i  Mant,  ii.  700-1.  See  also  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Schools  Endv-wed 
for  the  purpose  of  Education  in  Inland, -pp.  16-17.  Dublin,  1858. 

z  Potatoes,  though  not  tithed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  were  tithed  in  Munster. 
Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  78-9.  The  tithe  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
ranged  from  eight  or  ten  shillings  to  a  pound.  Ibid.  p.  79.  Grattan  states  one 
casein  which  the  tithe  for  one  acre  was  £2  iSs.  6d.  Ibid.  p.  90.  In  the  south, 
about  one-half  of  the  tithe  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  potatoes.  Plowden, 
ii.  ii.,  appendix,  p.  147. 

3  Plowden,  ii.  158;  Mant,  ii.  711. 
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been  smouldering  for  years  ;  and,  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  accused  of  giving  it  encouragement,  the  charge 
could  not  be  sustained.  In  1784  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  received  the  thanks  of  Government  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  effect  its  suppression.1 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786,  it  burst  forth  with  in- 
creased violence  ;  and  some  persons  fled  in  consternation 
from  the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  The  parish  chapel  was 
the  place  where  the  multitude  met  to  enter  into  combination  : 
they  there  took  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Captain  Right ; 
and  to  starve  the  Protestant  clergy.2  They  marched  through 
the  country  without  arms — sometimes  in  hundreds,  and  some- 
times in  thousands.  But  meanwhile  they  sought  to  supply 
themselves  with  guns  and  other  offensive  weapons.  From  the 
oath  they  administered,  they  were  called  Right  Boys.  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  their  commands  were  cruelly  tortured. 
Seven  rectors  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and 
hitherto  constantly  resident,  were  driven  from  their  parishes  ; 
three — from  incomes  of  between  £200  and  ,£300  per  annum 
— were  reduced  to  less  than  a  curate's  salary  ;3  and,  in 
several  places,  Protestant  worship  ceased  to  be  celebrated.4 
In  one  instance  the  insurgents  nailed  up  the  doors  of  a 
church  ;  commanded  the  curate,  at  his  peril,  not  to  officiate 
— though  the  rector  was  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity  ;  and 
forced  the  clerk  to  swear  not  to  give  his  attendance.  They 
controlled  the  proceedings  of  vestries;  and  threatened  to  burn 


1  The  letter  of  thanks  is  given  in  Plowden,  ii.  107,  note.  Archbishop  Butler 
says  that  "from  the  moment  Lord  Dunboyne,  the  titular  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  his 
vicar-general,  subscribed  their  names  among  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  mostly 
Protestants,  for  the  suppression  of  riot  and  insurrection,  they  and  their  clergymen 
were  involved  in  all  the  common  calamities  that  have  alike  extended  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Romish."— Justifica- 
tion, p.  22.  2  Mant,  ii.  707. 

3  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  southern  clergy,  by  straining  the  law  to  the 
utmost,  had  of  late  vastly  added  to  their  incomes.  In  1787  Mr.  Grattan  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  living  had  been  lately  raised  from  ,£60  to 
^"300  by  the  new  incumbent ;  that  a  farm  which  formerly  paid  £12  tithe,  had 
been  raised  to  £60 ;  that  another  living  in  these  disturbed  parts  had  been  raised 
from  .£130  a  year  to  .£340;  and  another  from  ^300  to  ,£1,000  per  annum. 
Plowden,  ii.  ii.  appendix,  p.  81. 

*  Mant,  ii.  709. 
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a  new  church  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  if  the  old  one  were  not 
reserved  for  a  mass-house.1  It  was  believed  that  they  acted 
under  the  advice  of  persons  better  informed  than  themselves  ; 
for  some  of  the  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  they  managed 
to  evade  the  payment  of  tithes,  could  only  have  been  devised 
after  careful  study  of  Acts  of  Parliament.2 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant incumbents,  suffered  during  this  reign  of  anarchy. 
The  priests — even  when  most  desirous  to  quell  the  movement — 
were  unable  to  restrain  its  progress.  They  were  themselves 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  fees ; 3  and  the  mal- 
contents seemed  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dictation.  No  less  than  fifty  Roman  Catholic  chapels  were 
nailed  up  and  blockaded ;  priests  were  dragged  out  of  their 
beds  at  midnight,  and  compelled  to  swear  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  insurgents;  and  Dr.  MacMahon,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Killaloe — when  preaching  against  them— was  violently 
interrupted  ;  and  told  that  he  must  not  say  anything  to  their 


1  Mant,  ii.  709.  The  threat,  it  appears,  was  not  carried  out.  About  this  time  the 
Irish  Parliament  frequently  voted  sums  for  the  building  of  churches.  In  1785  it 
passed  an  Act  (the  25th  of  George  III.  chap.  xxvi. )  granting  ^5,000  for  the  purpose. 
In  1786  it  passed  another  Act  (the  26th  of  George  III.  chap,  liii.)  granting  another 
,£5,000.  In  1788  it  passed  another  Act  (the  a8th  of  George  III.  chap,  xxx.) 
granting  another  .£5,000  ;  and  in  1789  it  passed  another  Act  granting  another 
,£5,000— the  29th  of  George  III.  chap.  xli. 

-  Burdy's  Ireland,  p.  444.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  states  that  the  authors  of 
these  contrivances  were  nominal  Protestants.  Present  State  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  p.  80. 

3  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Secretary  Orde,  as  given  by  Plowden,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.,  p.  162.  The  R.  C.  prelates  of  Minister,  assembled  at  Cork  in  June,  1786, 
adopted  seven  resolutions  intended  to  appease  the  insurgents.  In  one  of  these 
they  state  that  two  priests,  specially  obnoxious  to  the  malcontents,  had  been 
requested  to  resign  their  parishes ;  in  another,  they  require  the  R.  C.  clergy 
"  never  to  withhold  from  their  people  the  sacraments  on  pretence  of  their  dues  not 
being  paid  to  them "  ;  in  another,  they  fix  the  fees  ;  in  another,  they  forbid  the 
priests  to  put  their  parishioners  "to  expenses  oppressive  and  unseemly,  by  the 
entertainments  provided  at  the  stations  of  confession,  at  weddings,  christenings, 
or  funerals  ;"  and  in  another  they  forbid  them  "to  vent  their  vindictive  resentment 
against  their  poor  people  by  pouring  forth  from  the  altar  the  most  shocking 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  them."  See  Butler's  Justification,  appendix  i.  It  is 
apparent  from  these  resolutions  that  the  poor  Romanists  had  been  driven  to  des 
peration  by  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  clergy. 
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prejudice.1  At  this  time  some  of  the  mob  marched  to  the 
Protestant  church,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  as  con- 
formists ;  and  that  they  might  evade  persecution,  as  Roman- 
ists, for  having  firearms  in  their  possession.  Their  proceedings 
on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  Irish.  They  were  escorted 
to  the  place  of  worship  by  a  native  piper,  who  charmed 
them  with  the  melody  of  "  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning." 
Wives  accompanied  their  husbands  ;  and  the  officiating 
minister  was  often  somewhat  disconcerted  as  the  wild  music 
announced  their  approach,  and  as  the  mixed  multitude 
crowded  into  the  sacred  edifice.  According  to  the  account 
of  a  contemporary,  their  behaviour  in  the  house  of  God  greatly 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  more  light-hearted  members 
of  the  ordinary  congregation.  "Joan,"  says  he,  "followed 
Darby,  and  Judy  followed  Paddy  to  church,  where  the  gay 
and  unthinking  were  highly  diverted  with  the  novel  spectacle 
of  hands  thrust  into  the  baptismal  font  to  sprinkle  about  tlie 
holy  water,  and  beads  drawn  out  near  the  communion  table 
to  reckon  the  Ave  Marias."  2 

Tithes  were  a  most  obnoxious  impost.  They  were  paid  to 
clergy  from  whom  the  mass  of  the  community  received  no 
services;  and,  as  they  increased  with  the  costliness  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  crop,  they  were  a  tax  on  industry  and  enter- 
prise. So  greedy  were  some  of  the  incumbents  that  they 
levied  contributions  for  articles  which  were  not  legally  liable 
to  the  exaction ;  they  required  payment,  for  example,  even 
for  turf  and  furze;3  and  they  obliged  the  small  farmers  to 


1  Butler's  Justification,  pp.  24 — 27.     See  also  O'Leary's  Defence,  p.  43. 

2  O'Leary's  Defence,  pp.  31,  32,    163.      About   this  period  Dr.  John  Butler, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,   passed  over  to  Pro.estantism.     He  read   his 
recantation  in  the  parish  church  of  Clonmel  on  the  igth  of  August,   1787.     He 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Lord  Dunboyne.     Scon  afterwards  he 
married  a  young  lady  about  three- and- twenty  years  of  age.      Before  his  death  in 
i8co  he  returned  to  Popery,  and  bequeathed  one  of  his  estates  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth.      His  widow,  who  married  a  second  time,  died  in  1860  at  the  age  of 
ninetj'-six.     See  Brenan,  p.  643  and  Fitzpatrick's  Ireland  before  the  Un.on,  p.  109, 
note.     Dublin,    1870.     Butler   was   blind  of   one   eye,    and   of  very   forbidding 
appearance. 

3  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  76,  77.      "I  have,"  said  Grattan, 
"two  decrees  in  my  hand  from  the  Vicarial  Court  of  Cloyne—  the  first  excom- 
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defray  the  expenses  of  collection.1  The  feelings  of  the 
peasantry  were  sometimes  sadly  outraged  by  the  party  in 
power.  ''  A  gentleman  of  veracity  has  declared  to  me,"  says 
a  contemporary  witness,  "that  thirty-two  shillings  have  been 
extorted  for  one  acre  of  potatoes ;  and  that,  when  a  peasant 
offered  to  buy  his  tithes  at  a  certain  price,  he  was  horse- 
whipped"  2  The  landlords  had  a  common  interest  with  the 
land  occupiers  in  the  extinction  of  tithes  — so  that  little  ob- 
struction was  at  first  offered  to  the  movements  of  the  Right 
Boys  ;  but  when  these  desperadoes  went  on  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  operations,  and  to  insist  on  the  reduction  of 
rents,  the  increase  of  wages,  and  other  such  reforms,  the  local 
magistrates  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  prepared  for  resis- 
tance. A  bill  which  was  brought  into  Parliament,  to  arm 
them  with  additional  authority  for  dealing  with  the  insur- 
gents, encountered  considerable  opposition.  It  proposed  that 
every  mass-house,  in  which  the  Right  Boys  assembled  to 
administer  their  oath  of  association,  should  be  levelled  to  the 
ground.3  This  clause  was  eventually  withdrawn  ;  and  the  bill, 
in  a  somewhat  amended  form,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.4 

Considerably  upwards  of  a  year  after  the  commencement 


municating  one  man — the  second  excommunicating  four  men  most  illegally,  most 
arbitrarily,  for  refusing  to  pay  tithe  of  turf. "  Ibid.  p.  76.  In  Munster  hay  was 
tithed,  but  not  in  Connaught.  Ibid.,  appendix,  p.  147. 

1  The  tithe-proctors  frequently  charged  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  collecting, 
and  made  the  peasantry  pay  this  demand.  Sometimes  the  parishioners  collected 
the  tithe  themselves,  and  thus  escaped  the  extortion  of  the  tithe-proctor.  "  I 
have  known  a  case,"  said  Mr.  Grattan,  "where  the  parish  made,  with  their 
clergyman,  the  following  agrcemuit  : — Sir,  we  pay  your  proctor  ^800  a  year  and 
he  gives  you  £600.  \Ve  will  give  you  ^600,  and  become  your  collectors  and 
your  security.  In  another  living,  the  parish  paid  the  proctor  .£450,  and  the 
proctor  paid  the  parson  ^300.  The  parishioners  became  the  collectors  and  the 
security,  paid  the  clergyman  ^300  a  year,  took  for  their  trouble ^30,  and  eased 
the  parish  of  £120.  The  consequence  was  peace." — PLOWDEN,  ii.,  ii.  appendix, 
p  og,  "  O'Leary's  Defence,  p.  72. 

3  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  161-2.  The  Roman  Catholics  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  this  clause,  stating  that,  during  the  late  paroxysms  of 
popular  frenzy,  "Chapels  have  been  nailed  up  and  blockaded,  their  pastor.* 
threatened  and  insulted  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  and  in  many  places  driven 
from  their  parishes."— Bui Lvtis  Justification,  appendix  iv.,  p.  14. 

*  It  is  the  27th  of  George  III.  chap,  xv, 
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of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Right  Boys, 
the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne,1  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  It  was  entitled,  The  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  containing  a  description  of  its  precarious  situa- 
tion, and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  public.  It  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
insurrections  in  Munster;  but  its  testimony  was  very  lame 
and  one-sided.2  Its  object  was  to  rouse  the  Episcopalian 
nobility  and  gentry  to  bestir  themselves  in  support  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  on  the  ground  that  their  own  in- 
terests were  bound  up  with  its  conservation.  "  The  business 
of  this  little  tract,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  "  is  to  place  the 
Church  in  a  point  of  view  merely  political,  to  prove  to  the 
gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  this  kingdom  that  it  is  so 
essentially  incorporated  with  the  State,  that  the  subversion  of 
the  one  must  necessarily  overthrow  the  other  ;  and  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  at  the  present  moment,  in  imminent 
danger  of  subversion."3  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  most 
men  to  adopt  views  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  personal 
interests  ;  and  the  bishop,  though  possessed  of  eminent  ability, 
looked  on  the  whole  affair  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
High  Church  spectacles.  A  disinterested  observer  of  ordinary 

1  He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman.     He  became  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1781,  and 
died  in  1794.     He  drew  up  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  the  Charter  Schools  which 
made  him  very  obnoxious  to  the  Romanists.      "  In  that  catechism,"  says  O'Leary, 
"  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  commandments  of  God,  nor  explanation  of  any 
moral  duty." — Defence,  p.  123,  note. 

2  The   bishop  entirely  ignores   the   sufferings  of  the    Romish    priesthood.     It 
appears  that  the  following  notice  was  posted  up  indiscriminately  at  churches  and 
chapels  : — "  You  are  hereby  cautioned  to  pay  ministers'  tithes  only  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.,  potatoes,  4^.  per  acre  ;  wheat  and  barley,  is.  6d.  per  acre  ;  oats  and 
meadows,   is.  per  acre ;  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  receive  for  marriages,  $s.;  for 
baptisms,  is.  f>J.;  for  anointing  and  visitation  of  the  sick,  is.;  for  mass,   u.j  for 
confession,  6d.      You  are  hereby  warned  not  to  pay  clerk  money,  nor  any  other 
dues  concerning  marriages.     Be  all  sure  not  to  go  to  any  expense  at  your  confessing 
turns,  but  let  them  partake  of  your  own  fare." — O'LEARY'S  Defence,  pp.  149-51. 
It  appears  that  some  Protestants  were  captains  of  the  Right  Boys.      Ibid.   pp. 
41,  43.     O'Leary  tells  of  a  R.  C.  wedding  where  the  priest  received  a  fee  of  a 
crown,  whilst  the  piper  obtained  eighteen  shillings.     Defence,  p.  166. 

3  Though  the  bishop  calls  his  production  a   "little  tract,"  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  it  extended  to  124  duodecimo  nages. 
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discernment  might  have  seen  that  the  compulsory  mainte- 
nance of  a  Church,  disowned  by  seven-eighths  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  was  a  political  absurdity — calculated  only  to 
impair  the  strength  of  the  whole  constitution ;  but  Dr.  Wood- 
ward imagined  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  system  of 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  was  essential  to  the  national  well- 
being.  He  admitted  that  Protestant  episcopacy  was  making 
little  or  no  progress  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  had  not  been 
successful  in  elevating  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  its 
own  adherents.  "The  lay  Protestants  in  general  do  not," 
says  he,  "  second  their  clergymen  by  their  exertions  ;  and  too 
many  of  the  higher  ranks  discountenance  all  religion  by 
entirely  neglecting  public  worship."1  Still,  however,  he  was 
so  infatuated  as  to  avow  his  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the 
State  depended  on  these  graceless  Episcopalians.  "  Of  the  three 
persuasions  (Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Romanists)  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  alone,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  can  be  cordial  friends  to  the  entire  constitution  of  this  realm 
with  perfect  consistency  of  principle  ;  and,  without  such  con- 
sistency, no  body  of  men — for  we  speak  not  of  the  particular 
character  of  individuals — can  be  entitled  to  national  con- 
fidence."2 

This  publication  did  not,  in  the  end,  serve  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Episcopacy.  Romanists  had  of  late  been  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  they  did  not  hold  certain  principles 
commonly  imputed  to  them — particularly  in  relation  to  their 
dealings  with  heretics — and  Dr.  Woodward  certainly  adduced 
weighty  testimony,  on  the  other  side — calculated  to  shake 
public  confidence  in  these  disclaimers.  It  appeared  that  in 
1768  Monsignor  Ghilini — the  Nuncio  at  Brussels  entrusted  with 
the  oversight  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church — had 
written  a  letter  asserting  the  tenets  now  disowned  ;3  and  that 


1  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  47-8. 

2  Ibid.  p.  19. 

3  This  letter  to  the  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dutlin  is  published  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Hibernia  Dominicana  ;  and  three  other  letters  to  the  other  three  R.  C.  arch- 
bishops are  along  with  it  there  designated  "  Literse  vere  aurese,  cedroque  dignae. " 
The  Nuncio  denounces   the  clauses  in  an  oath  of  allegiance  then  proposed  as 
"absolutely  intolerable,"    because,    says   he,    the  doctrines  there  repudiated  are 
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Dr.  Burke,  author  of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana — who  died 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1776 — had  promulgated 
the  repudiated  doctrines.1  The  oath,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  taken  by  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at  his  con- 
secration— "  I  will  persecute  and  fight  against  heretics"2 — had 
also  an  ugly  aspect.  The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Butler,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  a  published  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Kenmare,  made  an  attempt  at  explanation  ; s  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  advocates — among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Father  O'Leary — came  to  his  assistance.  These  pub- 
lications did  not  settle  the  dispute  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  in  relation  to  heretics  4 — for  on  this  point,  the  testi- 
mony of  Roman  Catholic  divines  is  as  variable  as  the  colour 
of  the  chameleon — but  they  proved  that  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  had  given  a  very  partial  and  misleading 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  country.  By  far  the  most 

defended  and  contended  for  by  most  Catholic  nations,  and  the  Holy  See  has 
frequently  followed  them  in  practice.  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  Present  State  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  p.  21.  See  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  1835.  Q.  899. 

1  See  before,  p.    295  of  this  volume,  note  (4).     Butler,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  says  : — "  Dr.  Burke  brought  much  unmerited  obloquy  on  the  R.C.  Church 
by  his  Hibernia  Dominicana,  by  asserting  claims  that  the  Holy  See  itself  does  not 
contend  for — and  never  obtained  any  higher  preferment   than  that   he   alre.idy 
enjoyed  when  his  supplement  to  the  Hibernia  Dominicana   was   published." — 
Justification,   p.   85.     This  is  a  miserably  lame  apology  ;  as  Burke  was  already 
Bishop  of  Ossory,   and  theie  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pope  ever  expressed  the 
slightest  disapproval  of  the  performance.     He  survived  the  publication  of  the 
supplement  only  four  years. 

2  Hereticos  persequar  et  impugnabo.     O'Leary  says  that  the  bishop  takes  the 
oath  "  in  no  other  s<.nse  than  to  prosecute  by  arguments,  and  impugn  by  persuasion, 
reason,   and  good  example."     Defence,  p.    106.     The  Inquisition,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.      It  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Archbishop  Murray  before  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  1825, 
that  the  Irish  R.  C.  bishops,  in  1791,   applied  to  the  Pope  to  have   the  oath 
changed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  words  objected  to  were  omitted — a  pretty 
plain  proof  that  they  could  not  bi  well  defended. 

3  Butler  asserts  that  Marefauschi,   the  Cardinal  Protector  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence   of  the   ecclesiastical   affairs  in  Ireland,    had    sustained   him    in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Ghilini  and  Burke.     See  Justification,  p.  62. 

4  The  condemnation  of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana  by  Archbishop  Butler  and  his 
suffragans  in  1775  led   to  much  discussion;  and  has  lately  been   denounced  by 
a  President   of  May nooth  College  as  "ill-advised."     See  Renehan's  Coll.ctions, 
P-  329- 
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formidable  antagonist  of  Dr.  Woodward  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Campbell,  of  Armagh. 
This  minister,  who  was  of  highly  respectable  descent,  had 
received  an  excellent  education ;  and  had,  when  a  young 
man,  spent  seven  years  on  the  continent  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  distinction.  Animated  by  an  intense  thirst  for 
knowledge,  endowed  with  a  memory  equally  ready  and  reten- 
tive,1 and  furnished  with  good  opportunities  for  mental 
cultivation,  he  gradually  acquired  a  large  amount  of  various 
learning.  He  belonged  to  what  was  called  "the  new  light 
party"  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  As  he  wrote  with  ease  and 
elegance,  he  was  quite  a  match  for  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  that  right  reverend  author, 
that  prelacy,  by  its  arbitrary  spirit,  had  more  than  once 
threatened  to  destroy  the  free  government  of  Great  Britain  ; 
whilst  Presbyterianism,  instead  of  being  dangerous  to  the 
State,  had  ever  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  work  Dr. 
Woodward  attempted  a  reply  ;  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stock, 
— an  ex-fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
bishop  successively  of  Killala  and  of  Waterford — produced  a 
more  elaborate  answer.  "  Dr.  Campbell,"  says  Dr.  Stock,  "  is 
an  opponent  that  deserves  to  be  treated  with  high  respect. 
He  possesses  a  clear  and  nervous  style,  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  history,  shrewdness  of  argument,  and  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  party."2  Dr.  Campbell,  in  1788, 
published  a  lengthened  rejoinder,  entitled  An  Examination  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  s  Defence;  and  thus  the  controversy 
terminated.3 


1  "  When,"  says  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  "  lie  dictated  this  work 
to  his  daughter,  who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  he  was  almost  blind  ;  and  he  was,  of 
course,  necessitated  to  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on  memory  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
references  to|  the  various  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  different  historians 
whose  authority  he  cites.  Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  disadvantage  under  which 
he  laboured,  Le  has  not  been  detected  in  a  single  misquotation." — STUART'S 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh,  p.  496.  Newry,  1819. 

-  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell's  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and  Character 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  pp.  5,  6. 

3  Among  others  who  took  part  in  this  controversy  were  the  Rev.  Sarruel  Barber, 
Presbyterian  miivster  of  Rathfryland,  and  Dr.  If  ales,  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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These  polemic  works  attracted  much  notice  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan — now  the  leader  of  the  patriots — 
marked  with  special  pleasure  the  ability  displayed  by  the 
Presbyterian  advocate.  Another  great  Irish  orator,  the  cele- 
brated John  Philpot  Curran — who  had  a  few  years  before, 
found  his  way  into  the  Irish  Parliament1 — took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  discussion.  Curran  had  witnessed,  with  indignation,  the 
preference  given  to  Englishmen  in  the  distribution  of  the 
honours  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  ;2  and  as  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  was  an  importation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  he  was  not  at  all  dissatisfied  to  see  the  Right  Reve- 
rend prelate  somewhat  hardly  pressed  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy.  During  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Right  Boys,  he  condemned  the  bishop's  publica- 
tion as  "  founded  on  illiberality  and  misrepresentation  ;  "  and 
ascribed  the  inefficiency  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment 
to  the  poverty  with  which  the  working  clergy,  the  ministers 
of  Irish  birth,  were  obliged  to  struggle.  "The  Church  of 
Ireland,"  said  he,  "has  been,  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
advanced  to  the  mitre,  not  for  their  virtues  or  their  know- 
ledge, but  quartered  upon  the  country  through  their  own 
servility,  or  the  caprice  of  their  benefactors.  .  .  .  Our  native 
clergy  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  drudgery  of  their  profes- 
sion for  forty,  or  at  most  fifty,  pounds  a  year.  .  .  On  this 
ground  I  vindicate  the  great  body  of  the  native  (Episcopal) 
clergy  of  Ireland  from  any  imputation,  because  of  the  small 
progress  which  Protestantism  has  made.  .  .  The  pride  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  low  state  to  which  our  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  reduced,  abundantly  account  for  it."  3  On  the  I4th 
of  February,  1787,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  any  just  cause  of  discontent  existed  among 


'  J  He  was  returned  in  1783  as  member  for  Kilbeggan  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Longfield,  afterwards  Lord  Longueville.  His  colleague  for  Kilbeggan  was  Henry 
Flood. 

4  From  176010  1800  twenty-two  Englishmen  were  advanced  to  the  Episcopal 
bench  in  Ireland,  and  only  eighteen  Irishmen.  Mant,  ii.  769-71.  Seventeen  of 
the  Englishmen  had  been  chaplains  to  Lord  Lieutenants. 

3  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.,  162-3,  note- 
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the  people  of  Munster,  or  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
Carlow,  on  account  of  tithes,  or  of  the  mode  of  their  collec- 
tion :  and  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  *  in  support  of  the 
motion,  he  entered  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  adduced 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  every  reason  for  in- 
vestigation. But  the  venal  Parliament,  by  a  majority  of  121 
to  49,  rejected  the  proposal.  His  speech,  in  an  imperfect 
form,  had  been  printed  without  his  sanction  ;  and  a  reply  to 
the  garbled  document,  entitled  Defence  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy,  soon  afterwards  appeared.  In  a  second  speech  on 
the  same  subject,  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  withering  reply  to  his 
reviewers.  He  well  knew  that  his  assailants  were  Churchmen  ; 
and  he  taunted  them  bitterly  with  their  literary  silence  on 
other  and  more  important  subjects.  A  physician  in  Cork 
had  recently  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  but 
no  minister  of  the  Establishment  had  ventured,  through  the 
press,  to  come  forward  in  its  vindication.  Father  O'Leary  had 
at  length  taken  up  his  pen,  and  produced  a  most  effective 
reply  to  the  heterodox  polemic.2  An  overture,  made 
some  time  before  in  Parliament,  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  unprofitable  moorland,  had  been  resisted  by  the  Pro- 
testant hierarchy,  on  the  ground  that  the  reclaimed  wastes 
were  to  be  tithe  free  ;  and  that  the  clergy  would  thus  lose 
certain  prospective  advantages.  The  great  Irish  patriot  was 
neither  forgetful  of  these  things,  nor  of  the  telling  reply  of 
Dr.  Campbell  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  question  of  tithes  was  the  only  theme 
which  could  tempt  the  southern  clergy  to  engage  in  the 
labours  of  authorship.  "When  their  God,  their  Redeemer,  and 
their  country  are  in  question,"  exclaimed  Grattan,  "  they  are 
silent  ;  but  when  a  twelvepenny  point  on  their  tithe  is 
brought  forward,  then  they  are  vivacious ;  then  the  press 


1  The  speech,  which  contains  a  great  amount  of  important  statistical  informa- 
tion, is  given  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  76-122.  Various  references 
have  been  already  made  to  it  in  the  preceding  notes. 

3  See  before,  p.  306,  note  (4).  The  Scotch  doctor  settled  in  Cork  had  attacked 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  Deity  of  Christ.  His  work  appeared 
in  1776.  O'Leary  replied  in  1781.  O'Leary's  reply  is  dedicated  to  a  club  to 
which  Grattan  belonged. 
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groans  with  clerical  Billingsgate.  .  .  .  When  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  barren  lands,  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  was  last 
session  resisted  by  the  spiritual  peers,  a  right  reverend 
prelate  was  said  to  have  declared,  as  a  principle,  that  the  poor 
should  not  be  relieved  if  the  clergy  were  to  be  at  expense.  .  . 
The  Saviour  of  man  suffered  on  a  principle  different  from 
that  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  has  introduced.  .  .  . 
The  bishops  allege  in  their  '  Defence '  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  pay  incomparably  less  (than  the  people  of  England) 
to  their  Church.  .  .  .  Their  pampered  expostulation  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  clergy  of  England,  being  ten  times  as  many 
and  having  about  ten  times  as  much  to  do,  get  only  six  times 
as  much  from  a  country  which  is  perhaps  twenty  times  as 
rich.  In  all  this  pathetic  lamentation  how  have  they  forgotten 
the  presbyter  (Dr.  Campbell) !  how  have  they  forgotten  the 
priest  (Father  O'Leary);1  and  their  humble  pittance!  And 
yet  a  poor  priest  can  defend  the  privileges  of  a  man  against 
proud  oppression,  and  a  presbyter  is  able  to  puzzle  a  mitre, 
With  regard  to  the  presbyter  I  am  clear  his  income  should  be 
increased  ;  the  Regium  Donum  is  contemptibly  small ;  one  of 
the  acts  of  a  new  Administration  should  be  to  increase  it."  2 

The  Presbyterians,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  encouraged 
to  expect  a  large  increase  of  the  Regium  Donum ;  but,  in 
the  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform,  they  had  opposed  the 
Government  ;  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  be 
content  in  1784  with  the  pitiful  addition  of  one  thousand 


1  O'Leary  unquestionably  possessed  remarkable  talent  and  considerable  learning  ; 
but,  after  all,  his  Christian  character  does  not  stand  high.      Though  a  monk,  he 
was  very  much  a  man  of  the  world,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  con- 
vivial society.     Grattan  delighted  in  his  overflowing   Irish  humour.      O'Leary 
died  in  January,  1802.      He  spent  his  latter  years  in  London  in  the  house  of  a 
Colonel  O'Kelly,  well  known  as  a  sporting  character  and  gambler,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards  George  IV.      One  of  his  biographers 
would  fain  have  his   readers   believe   that   O'Leary  was  unacquainted  with  the 
character  of  his  host ;  but  his  shrewdness  and  discernment  forbid  any  such  sup- 
position. 

2  The  speech  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  141-165. 
In  the  extracts  given  in  the  text  the  order  of  the  sentences,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, is  somewhat  transposed. 
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pounds  per  annum.1  As  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Antrim  now  numbered  about  180  ministers,  the 
augmentation  only  yielded  between  five  and  six  pounds  to 
each  individual.2  About  the  same  time  the  Irish  Seceding 
ministers — amounting  to  thirty-seven — obtained  their  first 
Regium  Donum  of  .£500  per  annum.  In  1792,  in  answer  to 
an  address  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  an  additional 
grant  of  ^"5,000  per  annum  was  made  to  the  ministers  of  the 
several  sections  of  Irish  Presbyterianism.  Of  this  sum  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  obtained  about 
the  three-fourths  ;  the  Seceders  upwards  of  ,£900  per  annum  ; 
and  the  residue  was  given  to  the  Southern  Association,  and 
the  minister  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin.3 

The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presbyterians,  had  already 
established  a  few  small  congregations  in  the  North  of  Ireland  :4 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  Seceders,  adhered  to  the  strict  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  Synod  of 
Ulster — by  far  the  largest  Presbyterian  body  in  the  kingdom 
— there  were  ministers  of  considerable  erudition  and  of  highly 
popular  talents  ;  but,  though  none  of  them  yet  ventured  to 
preach  Unitarianism  from  their  pulpits,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  Arius ;  and  that  a  still  greater  number  enter- 
tained rather  latitudinarian  views  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 


1  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  355. 

"  The  Regium  Donum  of  each  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  now  amounted 
in  all  to  a  little  more  than  £14.  No  wonder  that  Grattan  spoke  of  it  as  "con- 
temptibly small." 

3  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in.  Ireland,  iii.   368,    note.      In  1792  there  were  185 
ministers  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  ;  forty-six  ministers 
belonged  to  the  Seceders  ;  and  sixteen  ministers,  to  the  Southern  Association. 
There  were  at  this  time  not  more  than  three  Presbyterians  among  the  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     See  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Argument 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  published  in  1791,  p.  27.     See  also  Speech  of 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  Addington,  p.  31.     Dublin,    1799. 

4  The  Covenanters  differed  from  others  in  not  fully  recognizing  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  in  refusing  all  offices  under  the  Crown,  civil  or  military.     About  1761 
the  Rev.  M.  Lynd,  the  first  Covenanting  minister  settled  in  Ireland,  was  ordained 
at  Vow,  near  Rasharkin,  in  the  County  of  Antrim.     In  1792  the  first  Covenanting 
Presbytery  was  constituted  in  Ireland.      Of  this  denomination  the  Rev.  William 
Stavely,  of  Kellswater,  near  Ballymena,  was  the  great  apostle. 
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of  the  gospel.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  in  a  still  worse 
condition.  Its  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  so  careless  that  ques- 
tions of  theology  gave  them  no  concern ;  many  of  them  were 
Pelagians  of  the  lowest  type;  and  it -was  rather  rare  to  find 
among  them  a  truly  pious  and  exemplary  pastor.  Most  of 
the  dignitaries  brought  over  from  England  did  little  to  pro- 
mote 'the  efficiency  of  Irish  Protestantism.  One  of  these 
functionaries — the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Law,  Bishop,  first  of 
Clonfert,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  of  Killala  and  Elphin — 
deliberately  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  Romanists  ;  and  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  teach  them  Popery  in  its  most  insinuating 
form.  "  Unable,"  says  this  dignified  ecclesiastic,  "  to  make 
the  peasants  about  me  good  Protestants,  I  wish  to  make  them 
good  Catholics,  good  citizens,  good  anything.  .  .  To  at- 
tempt their  conversion,  or  to  think  of  making  them  read 
Protestant  books,  would  be  vain.  I  have  therefore  circulated 
among  them  some  of  the  best  of  their  own  authors,  particularly 
one  Gother."1 

The  Irish  Church  Establishment  long  presented  a  strange 
combination  of  ill-paid  labour  and  pampered  indolence.  It 
had  abundant  wealth  to  maintain  all  its  clergy  most  respect- 
ably ;  and  yet  its  revenues  were  so  absurdly  distributed 
that,  whilst  the  laborious  minister  was  often  on  the  veiy  verge 
of  want,  the  drone,  who  did  nothing,  enjoyed  thousands  per 
annum,  and  rolled  about  in  splendour.  The  Protestant 


1  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Boughton 
Blean,  near  Canterbury,  written  in  1786.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  day  and  was  widely  circulated.  The  work  of  Gother  is  entitled  A  Papist 
Misrepresented  and  Represented.  No  less  than  thirty  editions  of  this  Jesuitical 
performance  have  been  published.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  produced  a  reply  to  it  desig- 
nated The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Truly  Represented.  A  new 
edition  of  Stillingfleet's  work,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh, 
was  published  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  See  Life  of  Principal  Cunning- 
ham, p.  81.  Dr.  Law  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  erudition.  As 
he  advanced  in  life,  he  appears  to  have  discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  religion.  Early  in  the  present  century  we  find  him 
engaged,  along  with  a  number  of  evangelical  ministers,  in  conducting  prayer 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Hutton,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  See  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Urwick,  p. 
IO2.  London,  1870.  Bishop  Law  died  in  Dublin  in  1810,  leaving  no  issue. 
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Primate  of  all  Ireland  seems  now  to  have  completely  for- 
gotten his  catechism  ;  for  he  certainly  had  not  renounced 
"the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world."  The  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  Robinson  possessed  a  princely  fortune,  and 
expended  large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Armagh  ;  but,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  his  example  was  not 
edifying.  When  Curran,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  denounced 
"  the  pride  of  episcopacy,"  this  prelate  must  have  been  in  his 
view  as  one  of  its  most  significant  illustrations.  He  preached 
very  rarely  ;  he  treated  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  as  so  many 
menial  servants ;  and,  when  he  attended  public  worship,  he 
sought  to  dazzle  spectators  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
equipage.  He  might  have  walked  in  a  few  minutes  from  his 
palace  to  the  house  of  God ;  but  he  would  thus  have  lost 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  archiepiscopal  grandeur. 
One  of  his  visitors  has  left  behind  him  an  extraordinary 
account  of  the  parade  and  ceremony  in  which  this  great 
Churchman  delighted.  "The  Cathedral  Church  of  Armagh," 
says  the  son  of  another  Irish  prelate,  "  stands  in  full  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 
Whilst  I  was  passing,  some  days  with  the  Primate,  on  my 
return  to  England  from  Kilmore,  I  accompanied  him  on  the 
Sunday  forenoon  to  the  cathedral.  We  went  in  his  chariot 
with  six  horses,  attended  by  three  footmen  behind  ;  whilst  my 
wife  and  daughters,  with  Sir  William  Robinson,  the  primate's 
elder  brother,  followed  in  my  father's  coach,  which  he  lent 
me  for  the  journey.  At  our  approach,  the  great  western  door 
was  thrown  open  ;  and  my  friend — in  person  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  could  be  seen — entered,  like  another  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  high  prelatical  state,  preceded  by  his  officers 
and  ministers  of  the  church,  conducting  him  in  files  to  the 
robing  chamber,  and  back  again  to  the  throne.  After  divine 
service,  the  officiating  clergy  presented  themselves  in  the  hall 
of  his  palace  to  pay  their  court.  I  asked  him  how  many 
were  to  dine  with  us  ?  he  answered"  Not  one."  He  did  them 
kindnesses  ;  but  he  gave  them  no  entertainments  ;  they  were 
in  excellent  discipline.  I  had  accustomed  myself  so  lately 
to  admire  the  mild  and  condescending  character  of  my 
VOL.  ii.  Z 
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benevolent  and  hospitable  father  at  Kilmore,  that  I  confess 
the  contrast  did  not  please  me."1 

The  Romanists  were  now  fast  recovering  from  their  state 
of  political  prostration.  Though  recent  legislation  had  much 
abated  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  they  were  still  eager  to 
secure  additional  concessions.  For  a  time  their  nobility  and 
clergy  declined  to  co-operate2  with  the  Committee  which  had 
long  laboured  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  The 
aristocracy  were  timorous ;  they  were  afraid  that  bold  de- 
mands might  bring  down  on  them  another  proscription ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  because,  as  they 
imagined,  the  conduct  of  the  Committee — consisting  chiefly 
of  persons  engaged  in  trade — was  not  always  sufficiently 
deferential.3  The  hierarchy,  on  other  grounds,  were  disposed 
to  keep  aloof.4  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  profess 
to  direct  the  laity  only  in  matters  of  faith,  they  never  clearly 
define  the  boundary  between  things  secular  and  things 
sacred  ;  and  they  are  dissatisfied  when  the  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  wishes,  begin  to  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment  even  in  matters  of  a  purely  political  character. 
Such  was  the  present  position  of  the  popish  party  in  Ireland  ; 


1  Cumberland's  Memoirs,   p.  355.      Dr.   Robinson  was  Primate  from  1765  to 
1795.     In  1751  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killala  ;  in  1759  he  was  transferred 
to  Ferns  and  Leighlin  ;  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.      His  will  is  a  literary  curiosity. 
It  commences  thus  : —  "  At  the  appointed  time  I  am  prepared  to  resign  my  soul, 
the  vital  and   active  principle  of  my  nature,  to  the  self- existent  Creator  of  all' 
things,  and  the  beneficent  Governor  of  the  Universe  from  whom  I  received  it."   See 
Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  454,  note. 

2  At  a  meeting  of  a  general  committee,  held  in  December,  1791,  when  a  motion 
to  petition  Parliament   for    additional  relief  was   made,  it   was  resisted  by   the 
aristocratic  party,  and  carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  ninety  to  seventeen. 
Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  pp.  133-4.    The  committee  maintained  that,  though  opposed 
by  their  aristocracy,  they  had  more  wealth  on  their  side.      One  of  the  committee 
was  Edward  Byrne,  a  Dublin  merchant,  who  is  said  to  have  left  property  behind 
him  worth  ,£400,000.      Fitzpatrick's  Ireland  before  the  Union,  pp.  193,  2OO. 

3  At  this  time  about  sixty  of  the   R.  C.  country  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Earl  of  Finga1!,  Lord  Kenmare,  and  some  of  the  dignified  and  other  clergy, 
seceded  from  the  committee.     Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  323. 

4  Emmet  says  the  R.   C.   bishops  strongly  opposed  the   project  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Convention,  as  they  probably  foresaw  "the  annihilation  of  their  own 
influence  in  that  assembly,  as  well  as  the  diipleasure  it  -would  afford  to  Government. " 
— MACNEVIN'S  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  27.     New  York,  1807. 
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for  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee — disgusted  with  the 
pusillanimity  of  their  spiritual  guides — refused  to  submit  to 
their  dictation  :  and  the  clergy,  alarmed  by  the  tone  of  certain 
documents  recently  issued  by  the  Committee,  were  inclined 
to  suspect  that  some  of  them  were  tainted  with  the  principles 
which  had  gained  ascendency  during  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  success  of  the  Committee  in  obtaining  measures  of 
relief,  gradually  won  back  the  confidence  of  the  aristocratic 
and  clerical  malcontents. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  for  the  removal 
of  the  penal  laws  was  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke.  Him- 
self an  Irishman  and  of  Roman  Catholic  descent,1  he  sup- 
ported with  great  enthusiasm  the  claims  of  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  As  early  as  1774  he  prepared  for  them  an 
address  to  the  King  in  which,  with  his  wonted  ability  and 
eloquence,  he  describes  the  long  array  of  their  social  and 
political  grievances.2  His  son,  at  a  subsequent  period,  acted 
as  their  agent ;  and  was  largely  remunerated  for  his  pro- 
fessional services.3  About  1788 — when  the  question  of 
emancipation  was  pressed  by  a  committee  of  English  Roman- 
ists on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt — the  British  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  arising  from  the 
doubts  thrown,  by  recent  discussions,  on  the  oaths  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  on  their  loyalty  to  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  late  pamphlet,  had 
urged  these  doubts  with  much  ability ;  and  had  adduced 
ample  historical  evidence  to  show  that  they  rested  on  a  solid 


1  He  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  Dublin,  who  was  a  nominal  Protestant,  but  who 
had  been  a  Romanist.  Edmund  Burke's  wife  —the  daughter  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
named  Nugent- — continued  to  be  a  devout  Romanist.      Burke  himself  appears  to 
have  been  always  a  very  lukewarm  Protestant.      In  a  letter  written  about  two 
years  before  his  death  he  says  : — "  I  wish  very  much  to  see  before  my  death  an 
image  of  a  primitive  Christian  Church.      With  little  improvements  I  think  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  very  capable  of  exhibiting  that  state  of  things." 
— Correspondence,  vol.   iv.,  p.   284      London,    1844.     Burke  died  in  1797  aged 
about  sixty-eight. 

2  This  address  may  be  found  in  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  pp.  110-16. 

3  lie  received  in  all  £2, 300.     Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  p.  145,  note.   The  character 
of  this  vain  youth  is  graphically  described  by  Froude  in  his  English  in  Ireland, 
iii.  33,  34,  49. 

Z   2 
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foundation.  Others  had  taken  up  the  argument,  and  fortified 
it  by  additional  evidences.  The  Romish  party  had  most 
distinctly  and  openly  repudiated  the  dangerous  views  ascribed 
to  them  ;  but  the  public  mind  was  far  from  satisfied  ;  and  the 
great  English  statesman  proposed  that  the  questions  in 
dispute  should  be  formally  submitted  for  consideration  to 
some  of  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  A  plain 
man  might  have  thought  that,  in  this  case,  the  right  course 
was  to  address  the  Pope  himself;  and  to  seek  to  obtain  from 
the  head  of  the  Church  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  no 
one  seems  to  have  contemplated  such  an  application.  It  was 
perhaps  expected  either  that  the  great  Pontiff  would  not 
have  condescended  to  reply,  or  that  he  would  have  claimed 
prerogatives  not  quite  agreeable  to  his  interrogators.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  deemed  better  to  solicit  the  decision  of  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Universities.  The  Faculties  of  Theology 
of  Paris,  Douay,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid 
were  accordingly  consulted.  To  each  of  these  Colleges  of 
Divines  the  three  following  questions  were  presented  : — "  I. 
Has  the  Pope,  or  have  the  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
any  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land ?  II.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
absolve  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
on  any  pretence  whatever  ?  III.  Is  there  any  principle,  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catholics  are  justi- 
fied in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics  P"1  To  all  these 
interrogatories  these  six  learned  bodies  gave  an  explicit  and 
emphatic  negative. 

Notwithstanding  such  testimonies,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land remained  still  divided  in  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  Romanists  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
The  Presbyterians  generally  were  in  favour  of  emancipation  ; 
and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  no  less  than  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years2  expressed  its  approval  of  the  relaxation  of  the 


1  The  questions  and  answers  may  be  found  in  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  pp.  148- 
152  ;  and  more  fully  in  Plowden,  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix  xci.,  199-203. 

2  In  1782  and  1793.     See  before,  p.  304,  note  (2).      In  1793  a  Declaration  of 
the  Synod  held  at  Lurgan  in  June — to  which  there  was  only  one  dissentient — was 
ordered  to  be  published.      This  Declaration  contains  the  following  passage : — 
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penal  laws;  but  the  Episcopalians,  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, were  opposed  to  further  concessions.  In  1790,  when 
a  Whig  Club,  consisting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  what  was 
called  the  patriotic  party,  was  established  in  Dublin,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  excluded  from  its 
discussions.1  The  spirit  of  the  age  was,  however,  hostile  to 
ecclesiastical  proscription  ;  and  in  1792  the  Romanists,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  obtained  some  additional  relief.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  that  year,2  they  were  permitted  to  teach  school, 
without  being  obliged  to  seek  licence  from  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  they  were  admitted  to  practise  at  the 
bar ;  attorneys  were  authorized  to  take  Roman  Catholic  ap- 
prentices, and  were  no  longer  obliged  to  educate  their  children 
as  Protestants  ;  and  barristers  obtained  liberty  to  marry 
popish  wives.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  received, 
with  little  thankfulness,  what  they  deemed  a  poor  instalment 
of  freedom.  The  schism  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
nobility  and  clergy  was  soon  healed  ;  and,  to  meet  the  charge 
that  their  religion  rendered  them  dangerous  subjects  of  a 
Protestant  State,  they  republished  the  Declaration  of  their 
principles  issued  by  them  in  I758.3  This  Declaration,  signed 
by  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
leading  Romish  laity  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom,4  was  pushed 
into  extensive  circulation. 

The    influence  of  the   Committee    had  been    considerably 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Kenmare,5  Lord  Fingall, 


"Impressed  with  that  good  will  and  brotherly  love  which  is  inculcated  by  their 
religion  towards  good  men  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  trusting  that  this 
spirit  will  always  be  cherished  by  the  people  under  their  care,  they  congratulate 
their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  on  their  being  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  they  indulge  the  nattering  hope  that  Irish  Catholics,  cultivating 
and  maintaining  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious-  liberty,  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  liberality  of  Protestants  has  neither  been  ill-timed  nor  unsafe." 
MS.  Minutes  for  1793. 

1  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  380. 

2  The  32nd  of  George  III.  chap.  xxi. 

3  This  Declaration,  dated  March  I7th,  1792,  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii., 
part  ii ,  appendix  Ixxxviii.,  179-181.    It  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  1758.     See  before,  p.  278  of  this  volume. 

4  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  p.  134;  and  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  373. 

5  "  Lord  Kenmare,"  says  Richard  Burke,   "  for  a  long  time  had  their  principal 
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and  others,  from  its  ranks;  as  its  enemies  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  assert  that  it  did  not  represent  the  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  Though  the  breach 
was  soon,  to  a  great  extent,  repaired,  its  members  deter- 
mined to  place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  their  right 
to  speak,  in  the  name  of  all  their  co-religionists,  could  be 
no  longer  challenged.1  They  accordingly  summoned  a  Con- 
vention— to  consist  of  delegates  from  each  county  in  Ireland — 
to  meet  in  Dublin  in  December,  1792.  This  step  created  a 
wonderful  sensation  ;  and  by  some  the  proposed  assembly 
was  denounced  as  seditious ;  but  lawyers  of  high  standing, 
when  consulted,  pronounced  it  to  be  quite  constitutional ; 
and  it  was  permitted  to  hold  its  sessions  without  disturbance. 
It  agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  the  grievances, 
of  which  Romanists  still  complained,  are  clearly  and  pathe- 
tically enumerated.  This  petition2  is  signed  by  Dr.  Troy, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Moylan, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  contains, 
in  one  of  its  concluding  statements,  a  melancholy  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  laxity  of  principle,  in  regard  to  oaths  and 
declarations,  of  which  papists  had  been  often  accused. 
''Many  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,"  say  the  peti- 
tioners, "  to  preserve  their  families  from  total  destruction, 
submit  to  a  nominal  conformity  against  their  conviction  and 


confidence,  but  they  found  out  at  last  that  he  had  made  himself  a  creature  of  the 
Castle,  which  had  no  other  view  than  to  put  them  off  with  fair  words,  and  never 
to  render  them  any  real  service.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  he  lost  his 
credit  by  degrees." — Cor.  of  Ed.  Burke,  iii  491. 

1  The  old  members  of  the  committee  were  pretty  sure  of  their  appointment  as 
members  of  Convention  ;  for  each  county,  in  addition  to  its  own  delegates,  was  to 
be  represented  by  "associate  delegates"  resident  in  Dublin.  See  Plowden,  ii., 
part  ii.,  appendix  Ixxxix.,  184. 

3  Fitzpatrick  asserts  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle  (i.  142)  that  a  petition  now  drawn 
up  was  ' '  signed  by  thru  millions  of  names  "  !  This  must  be  a  monstrous  ex- 
aggeration. Dr.  Hussey  states  in  a  letter  to  Edmund  Burke  that  in  February, 
J795>  petitions  with  "above  half  a  million  of  signatures"  were  then  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  evidently  nearer  the  truth.  See  Burke's 
Correspondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  277. 
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their  conscience,  and,  preferring  perjury  to  famine,  take  oaths 
which  they  utterly  disbelieve"  1 

In  1782  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  had  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Romanists ;  for,  in  their  hour  of  need,  they 
had  passed  a  resolution  at  Dungannon,  as  assembled  Volun- 
teers, for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  On  the  present 
occasion  they  pursued  the  same  course.  By  petitions  to 
Parliament  and  otherwise,  they  rendered  them  valuable  aid.2 
The  Roman  Catholic  Convention  had  appointed  a  depu- 
tation to  present  their  petition  to  the  King  ;  the  delegates 
on  their  way  to  London  travelled  by  Belfast ;  and,  in  the 
capital  of  Ulster,  they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  principal  merchants 
waited  on  them  and  entertained  them  at  a  public  breakfast ; 3 
and,  on  their  departure,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from 
their  carnage,  and  drew  them  over  the  long  bridge  of  the 
town — shouting  as  they  moved  onwards,  "  Success  attend  you, 
union,  equal  laws  ;  down  with  the  ascendency." 4  But  the 
Episcopalians,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  adopted  a 
hostile  policy.  Feeling  that  their  ecclesiastical  monopoly 
was  in  danger,  they  offered  unmitigated  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Romanists  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin  declared, 
in  an  address  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  that,  "  without  the 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  the  Catholic  cannot  be 


1  The  petition  may  be  found  at  length  in  ParnelPs  Penal  Laws,  pp.  157-163  ; 
and  Plowden,  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix  xcv.,  215-20. 

2  The  importance  of  the  service  rendered  at  this  time  to  the  Romanists  by  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  has  been  often  noticed.      See  Gordon,   ii.  328  ;  and  Burdy, 
p.  454.     Parnell,  when  referring  to  these  proceedings,  says  : — "  These  occurrences 
are  of  vast  importance  in  forming  a  correct  view  of  the   opinion  of  the   Irish 
Protestants  upon  this  (the  Roman  Catholic)  question  ;  because  the  Presbyterians, 
being  in  numbers  fully  equal  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,   it 
leaves  but  a  small  number  of  the  whole  people  adverse  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
even  if  all  these  (Episcopalian)  Protestants  were,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  hostile 
to  emancipation." — Hist,  of  the  Penal  Laws,  pp.  178-9.     Richard  Burke,  writing 
from  Ireland  in  August,  1792,  describes  the  Protestant  dissenters  as  "  the  warmest 
parlizans  of  the  Catholics" — Cor.  of  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  iii.  497. 

3  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  second  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 

4  Burdy's  Ireland,  p.  454. 
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allowed  the  smallest  influence  in  the  State."  1  The  grand 
jury  of  Sligo  resolved  to  resist  "  every  attempt  then  being 
made,  or  thereafter  to  be  made,  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  obtain  their  elective  franchise,  or  any  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  country." 2  The  grand  jury  of 
County  Louth,  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  their  head,  declared  that  "  the  allowing  to  Roman 
Catholics  the  right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, or  admitting  them  to  any  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  was  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  Establishment."  3  The  freeholders  of 
County  Limerick — a  very  small  constituency — instructed  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  "to  oppose  any  proposition 
which  might  be  made  for  extending  to  Catholics  the  right  of 
elective  franchise." 4  The  grand  jury  of  the  County  of 
Monaghan  expressed  their  trust,  that  no  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  admit  of  any  alteration  which  could  "  endanger 
that  ascendency  which  an  established  religion  and  govern- 
ment must  maintain ;  "  5  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  County 
of  Fermanagh  came  forward  to  proclaim  that  they  were 
ready  to  support,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  "  the  present 
invaluable  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ;  "  and  to  resist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  "  the  attempts  of  any  body 
of  men  who  should  presume  to  threaten  innovation  in 
either."6 

These  protests  soon  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  deputies 
appointed  to  proceed  to  London,  and  lay  the  Roman  Catholic 
petition  before  the  King,  were  presented  to  George  III.  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1793,  at  St.  James's  Palace  by  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ;  and  were  very  graciously  received.  The  British 
Cabinet  had  resolved  to  make  new  concessions ;  and  the  Irish 


1  Plowden,  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  p.  212.     About  the  same  time  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  declared  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  not  be  compelled, 
"3y  any  authority  whatever,  to  abandon  their  political  situation,  which  their  fore- 
fathers won  with  their  swords." — MACNEVIN'S  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  29. 

2  Plowden,  ii.,  i.  374.  3  /^  part ;    375 

4  Ibid.  s  Jbid.  ii.,  part  ii.  199. 

6  Ibid,  ii.,  ii.  190,  191.     Ste  also  Grattaris  Life,  by  his  Son,  iv.  69. 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
informed  them  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  "  he  had  it  in  parti- 
cular command  "  to  recommend  them  to  apply  themselves  "  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to 
cement  a  union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  ;"  and  trusted  that  "the  situation  of  his 
Catholic  subjects  would  engage  their  serious  attention."1  The 
placemen  and  venal  courtiers,  forming  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  senators,  listened  with  submission  to  this  intimation  of 
the  royal  will ;  and  as  the  Patriots  were  now  favourable  to 
concession,  another  relief  bill  met  with  little  resistance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  it  reached  the  Lords,  it  was 
supported  by  all  the  influence  of  Government ;  Dr.  Law, 
Bishop  of  Killala — whose  speech  on  this  occasion  earned  for 
him  early  promotion,2 — expressed  his  ready  and  cheerful 
assent;  and  though  Dr.  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel — who 
possessed  a  large  private  fortune,  and  who  could  afford  to  be 
independent — gave  it  his  strenuous  opposition,  most  of  his 
brother  prelates  managed  to  absent  themselves;3  and  it 
obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  the  sanction  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament.  It  was  well  known,  at  the  time,  that 
the  Act  was  passed  much  against  the  inclination  of  many 
who  voted  for  it ; 4  but  the  Government  was  resolved  that  the 
measure  should  become  law  ;  and  the  servile  legislators  were 
obliged  to  bow  to  its  dictation.  The  members  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  approved  so  cordially  of  the  concessions  now  made 


1  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  pp.  163-4.     This  was  perhaps  the  first  occasion  since 
the  Revolution  on  which  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  officially 
designated  "  Catholics." 

2  As  to  the  course  pursued  by  this  prelate,  see  before,  p.  308,  note  (5).     He  was 
translated  to  Elphin  in  March,  1795.     He  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  first 
bishopric  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  wished,  by  this  arrangement,  to  provide 
for  a  poor  curate  who  had  rendered   him  important  aid  in  a  lawsuit ;  but  who 
was  not  a  sufficiently  dignified  personage  for  the  episcopal  bench.     See  Public 
Characters,  vol.  v.,p.  173.    London,  1803.     The  curate  obtained  his  vacated  place. 

3  Of  the  twenty-six  bishops  and  archbishops,   only  eight  were  in  attendance. 
Mant,  ii.  725. 

4  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Gordon,  ii.    330,  and  Burdy,  p.  455.     See  also 
Gratlatfi  L'fe,  by  his  Son,  vol.  iv.  85,  Si>. 
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that  they  volunteered,  in  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  express  their  satisfaction.1 

The  Act  of  1793  2  added  largely  to  the  political  privileges 
of  Romanists.  They  were  exempted  by  it  from  all  penalties 
for  non-attendance  on  the  established  service  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  the  parish  church  ;  they  were  capable  of  holding,  with 
a  few  important  specified  exceptions,3  all  civil  and  military 
offices,  or  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Crown  ;  and  they 
were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.4  As 
a  qualification  for  these  privileges,  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  required  to  avouch  his  loyalty  by 
swearing  the  formula  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  Parliament 
in  I/74;5  and  to  take  another  oath,  embodied  in  the  Act 
itself,  avowing  his  detestation  of  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  murder  or  injure  any  person  under  the  pretence  of  his 
being  a  heretic ;  declaring  his  belief  that  no  deed  in  itself 
unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedience  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority ;  affirming  that  it  is  not  an  article 
of  the  Catholic  faith  that  the  Pope  is  infallible ;  and  testifying 
that  the  individual  adjured  will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  and 
weakening  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestant  government 
in  the  kingdom.6  The  Roman  Catholic  Committee  were 
highly  gratified  by  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and,  in  testimony 
of  their  gratitude,  presented,  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  an 
address  to  the  King  in  which  they  expressed  "their  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  substantial  benefits  which,  through  His 

1  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  p.  1 78. 

2  It  is  the  33rd  of  George  III.  chap.  xxi. 
8  See  afterwards,  p.  354  of  this  volume. 

4  At  first  this  privilege  did  not  add  much  to  their  influence.     Edmund  Burke, 
writing  in  December,    1791,  says: — "There  are  not  probably  two  hundred  people 
in  the  whole  kingdom  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  franchise,  because  almost  all 
the  old  freeholders  had  been  worn  out  during'the  reign  of  the  penalties." — Corre- 
spondence, vol.  iii.,  pp.  363-4.     London,  1844. 

5  See  before,  p.  295  of  this  volume. 

6  The  taking  of  an  oath  of  this  description,  to  qualify  Romanists  for  voting  at 
elections,  was  finally  abolished  in  1843  by  the  6th  and  7th  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxxviii. 
It  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  abolish  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  as  a  qualification  for 
voters  at  elections." 
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Majesty's  gracious  recommendations,  they  had  received  from 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament."  1 


1  The  address  may  be  found  in  Parnell's  Penal  Laws,  p.  175.  About  this  time 
an  address  was  presented  to  Government  by  the  R.  C.  prelates  couched  in  very 
obsequious  language.  It  is  said  to  have  given  great  offence  to  many  of  their 
laity.  "It  was  clandestinely  conducted,"  says  Emmet,  "and  even  remained 
a  profound  secret  until  after  it  had  been  some  days  delivered."  It  would  appear 
that  these  bishops  had  now  in  view  the  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  college. 
MacNevin's  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp.  6l,  63,  106. 


CHAPTER   V. 

FROM     THE     ADMISSION     OF     ROMAN     CATHOLICS     TO  THE 

ENJOYMENT     OF     THE     ELECTIVE      FRANCHISE     TO  THE 

UNION   BETWEEN   GREAT   BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND.  A.D. 
1793    TO   A.D.    I800. 

HITHERTO  many  of  the  Irish  priests  had  been  trained  in 
France ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  that 
country,  and  the  deadly  hostility  displayed  to  their  religion 
by  the  party  advanced  to  power,  had  led  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  some  other 
arrangement  for  clerical  education.  In  February,  1794,  they 
accordingly  presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,1 
stating  that  four  hundred  persons  had  till  then  been  con- 
stantly maintained  in  France  in  course  of  instruction  for  the 
ministry  of  their  Church  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  under  the 
reign  of  terror,  their  training  establishments  had  been  recently 
destroyed.  In  this  memorial  the  petitioners  assign  a  most 
extraordinary  reason  for  providing  a  separate  seminary  to 
educate  aspirants  to  the  priesthood.  "Your  Excellency's 
memorialists,"  say  they,  "  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  that, 
though  the  mode  of  education  practised  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  may  be  well  adapted  to  form  men  for  the  various 
departments  of  public  business,  it  is  not  alike  applicable  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  a  very  ritual  religion;  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  those  habits  of  austere 
discipline,  so  indispensable  in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  that,  without  them,  he  might  become  a 

1  This  address  may  be  found  in  Ilowden,  ii.,  part  i.  446-8. 
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very  dangerous  member  of  society." l  As  they  had  been 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  King's  licence  was  necessary,  to 
enable  them  legally  to  secure  the  funds  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  ecclesiastical  education  of  the  youth  of  their  com- 
munion, they  conclude  by  praying  that  his  Excellency  may 
be  pleased  to  recommend  His  Majesty  to  grant  authority  for 
the  endowment  of  seminaries  to  prepare  candidates  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  steps  had  previously  been  taken  in  this 
direction,  as  Dr.  O'Keefe,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare 
— who  died  in  1787 — had  founded  at  Carlow  a  college  for  the 
education  of  priests ; 2  and  this  seminary  was  already  in 
operation.3  A  favourable  answer  was  given  to  the  present 
address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries.  Government 
soon  afterwards  took  up.  the  matter ;  and,  in  the  session  of 
1795,  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  a  College 
at  Maynooth.  A  sum  of  nearly  .£40,000  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  ;  and  a  grant  of  ^8,000  per  annum  was 
voted  for  the  current  expenditure.4  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  at  this  time  2,000  priests  in  Ireland ;  and,  to  supply 
vacancies  created  by  death  and  otherwise,  it  was  arranged 
that  200  youths  were  to  be  maintained  and  educated,  at  the 
public  expense,  in  the  new  seminary.5 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  caprice  of  statesmanship.  Only  two  years  before, 
Romanists  had  been  restored  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of 

1  The  meaning  of  this  statement  apparently  is,  that  clergy,  who  are  pledged  to 
celibacy,  must  be  kept  under  very  strict  discipline,  otherwise  the  worst  consequences 
may  be  anticipated. 

2  Fitzpatrick's  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  169. 

3  In   1819  Dr.    Doyle  states  that  each  year  since   the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Carlow  College  contained  about  one  hundred  students.     Fitz- 
patrick's Doyle,  i.  85.      According  to  Brenan  (p.  567)  Carlow  College  was  opened 
in  1793.   In  1825,  in  his  Kvidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Doyle  stated  that  seminaries  similar  to  that  in  Carlow  were  then  established 
in   the  diocese  of    Ossory,    at  Waterford,  and  at  Tuam.     Second  Report  from 
Select  Committee.     Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  200. 

4  In  1806  the  annual  grant  was  raised  to  .£13,000  ;  but  in  1808  it  was  reduced 
to  the  original  sum. 

5  The  Act  is  the  35th  of  George  III.,  chap.  xxi. 
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citizens ;  and  it  was  still  deemed  unsafe  to  admit  them  to 
the  higher  offices  of  Government.  But,  withal,  the  public 
funds  are  now  to  be  employed  in  providing  clergy  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  worship.  The  priests  trained 
abroad  were  believed  to  have  foreign  sympathies  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  those  educated  in  the  new  seminary  would 
increase  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  But 
the  result  has  not  justified  the  calculation.  Since  the  erection 
of  Maynooth,  the  Romish  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  more 
difficult  to  govern,  and  more  expensive  to  the  Imperial 
treasury,  than  they  were  during  the  eighty  years  preceding.1 

About  this  time  a  convert  from  Romanism,  whose  history 
is  remarkable,  was  promoted  to  an  Irish  bishopric.  Thomas 
Lewis  O'Beirne  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  County 
Longford  in  the  year  1747.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
priesthood ;  and  was  sent,  with  another  brother,  to  the 
continent  to  receive  his  professional  education.  As  was 
usual  in  those  days,2  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  about 
the  commencement  of  his  ecclesiastical  career.3  His  confi- 
dence in  the  religion  of  his  fathers  was  shaken  during  his 
residence  abroad ;  the  anxiety  thus  awakened  probably 
impaired  his  health  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home.  After  remaining  some  time  in  Ireland,  he 
resolved  to  visit  London  in  quest  of  literary  employment.4 
On  his  way  through  Wales  he  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a 
small  inn — where  he  was  thrown  into  company  with  two 
strange  gentlemen  who  had  been  among  the  hills  on  a  shoot- 

1  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Rebellion  of  1 798  followed  the  erection  of 
the  College  in  1795  ;  and  that  the  Rebellion  of  1,848  followed  the  increase  of  the 
grant  in  1845. 

2  See  before,  p.  291,  and  note  (i).     When  thus  ordained,  they  were  enabled  on 
the  continent,  "  by  chaplaincies,  or  foundations  for  masses  which  they  discharged," 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.     Renehan's  Collections,  p.  108.     Roman 
Catholic  writers,   who  now  deny  that  O'Beirne   was  ordained  a  priest  in  their 
Church,   have  forgotten  the  usage  of  the  period. 

3  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,   who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
his  history,  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1825,  that  he  was  "originally  ordained  a  priest ;"  but  "afterwards, 
becoming  a  Protestant,  he  was  made  a  bishop  without  any  further  ordination." — 
HANSARD,  p.  443,  vol.  xiii.,  new  series. 

4  Public  Characters,  p.  in.     Dublin,   1799. 
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ing  excursion,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm  in  this  plain  tenement.  The 
strangers  soon  began  to  converse  in  French  ;  but  the  young 
Irishman  politely  informed  them  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  language  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  any  secrets  to  communi- 
cate, they  must  take  care  not  to  reveal  them  in  his  presence.1 
The  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  this  candid  caution  made 
a  favourable  impression ;  he  at  once  supplied  proof  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  French  tongue  ;  and  his  new  acquain- 
tances were  at  length  quite  fascinated  by  his  affability  and 
intelligence.  Young  O'Beirne  told  them  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  and  probably  gave  them  to  understand  his 
errand  ;  for,  when  about  to  take  their  leave,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  handed  him  a  card  without  a  name,  but  containing 
directions  how  to  find  his  town  residence — accompanied  by  a 
request  that  his  Hibernian  friend  would  call  on  him  when  he 
reached  the  metropolis.  Proceeding  there  on  foot,  O'Beirne, 
on  his  arrival,  soon  discovered  the  house  indicated  on  the  card  ; 
but  was  astonished  to  see  that  it  was  a  very  splendid  mansion  ; 
and  to  learn  that  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day.  On  seeking  admission,  he  was  equally  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  servant  in  waiting  had  been  expecting 
his  arrival ;  and  had  been  specially  instructed  by  his  master 
to  secure  him  an  audience.  The  noble  owner  welcomed  him 
most  cordially ;  and  soon  assured  him  of  his  patronage.  If 
he  had  already  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  the  bright  prospects  now 
presented  to  him  no  doubt  promoted  his  determination  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards introduced  to  Lord  Howe  ;  he  accompanied  that  noble- 
man on  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  America;  and  was 
eventually  selected  as  his  chaplain.2  In  America  O'Beirne  was 
well  known  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 


1  Fitzpatrick's  Sham  Squire,  p.  213.     Dublin,  1869. 

2  Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  288 ;  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  187.     According  to  one 
account,  the  regular  chaplain  died  on  the  voyage  to  America  ;  and  O'Beirne,  with- 
out challenge,  was  permitted  to  take  his  place.     No  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  made  about  his  ordination.      Romanists,  who  denied  the  fact,  called 
him,  when  he  became  a  bishop,  "  the  mitred  layman."     Cogan,  ii.  186. 
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and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadful  fire  in  New  York  in  1776, 
preached  a  sermon  which  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.1 
On  his  return  to  England  he  engaged  prominently  in  political 
discussions  ;  and  published  several  pamphlets  in  support  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry.  A  change  of  Government 
soon  occurred;  and  his  services  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  In 
1782  he  came  to  Ireland  as  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  :  and  in  the  year  following 
obtained  valuable  livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land.2 In  December,  1785,  he  is  said  to  have  clandestinely  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards  George  IV.3 
In  1791  he  was  collated  to  the  Irish  rectory  of  Temple- 
michael  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh.4  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
Denis  O'Beirne — who  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  priest 
— officiated  at  this  period  in  the  same  parish.  The  rector 
of  Templemichael  became  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1795  ;  and  in 
1798  was  promoted  to  Meath.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
during  the  whole  time  he  presided  over  the  latter  diocese, 
the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  Plunket — under  whom  he  had 
studied  on  the  continent — was  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  the  same  see.5 

Dr.  O'Beirne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability,  as  well 
as  of  most  winning  manners.  His  very  pleasing  exterior  and 
wonderful  tact  contributed  much  to  his  advancement.  He 
was  not  a  theologian  ;  and  to  the  last  he  remained  such  a 
High  Churchman,  that  some  of  his  former  friends  continued  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  his  return  to  the  communion  of  Rome.6 


1  Annual  Register  for  1822,  p.  281. 

2  Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  288.      In  November,  1783,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Stuart, 
only  surviving  child  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Francis  Stuart,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Sham  Squire,  p.  214.   He  had  one  son,  and  two  daughters,  neither  of  whom 
married. 

3  Fitzpatrick's  Sham  Squire,  pp.  214,  215.    The  fact  that  he  had  been  ordained 
a  priest  is  said  to  have  recommended  him  on  this  occasion  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
As  to  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  took  place  in  London. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  O'Beirne  performed  the  ceremony.     See  Life  and  Times 
of  Lord  Brougham,  by  Himself,  ii.  411. 

4  Cotton,  ii.  288. 

6  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  187,  note.  "  Cogan,  ii.  187,  note. 
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But  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  common  sense ;  and,  in  an 
age  when  episcopal  duties  were  too  frequently  neglected,  he 
was  regarded  as  an  exemplary  and  efficient  prelate.  In  his 
primary  charge  to  his  clergy,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  he  directed 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  benefices  called  "non-cures," 
that  is,  those  which  had  no  glebe,  no  parsonage,  no 
church,  and  no  church-service.1  The  incumbent,  who  was 
an  absentee — and  who  was  known  to  his  parishioners  only 
as  the  recipient  of  the  tithes — acted  as  if  he  were  under  no 
obligation  to  perform  any  clerical  duty.  The  Episcopa- 
lians resident  in  a  non-cure  were  thus  left  without  a  stated 
ministry ;  they  might  occasionally  attend  worship  in  the 
church  of  a  neighbouring  parish  ;  but  they  often  became 
lukewarm  ;  had  their  children  baptized  by  the  priest ;  and 
lapsed  into  Popery.  The  new  Bishop  of  Ossory  affirmed  that 
there  could  properly  be  no  such  thing  as  a  non-cure ;  that  the 
man  who  had  accepted  the  care  of  a  parish,  and  enjoyed  its 
emoluments,  was  bound  to  attend  to  it ;  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  abandon  his  charge  because  he  was  without  an 
official  dwelling ;  and  that  he  must  not  fail  to  celebrate  the 
ordinances  of  religion  even  though  he  had  not  the  accom- 
modation of  a  church.2  Bishop  O'Beirne  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
diocese,  by  the  appointment  of  rural  deans — 3  who,  in  their 
several  districts,  supplied  him  with  much  valuable  information 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  The  assiduity  with 
which  the  Romish  priests  attended  to  their  duties  was  well 
known  to  him ;  and,  in  one  of  his  charges,  he  pointed  it  out 
to  his  own  clergy  as  not  unworthy  of  their  imitation.  "  Their 
labours,"  said  he,  "  are  unremitting.  They  live  in  a  constant 

1  Mant,  ii.  575.     In  1805  we  find  the  Rev.  John  Jebb — afterwards  Bishop  of 
Limerick — appointed  to  the  "non-cure"  of  Kiltinane — worth  ,£250  per  annum. 
He  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.      See  Life  of  John  Jebb,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  by  the  Rev.   Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.     London,  1836. 

2  About  the  same  time  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Robinson  in 
the  see  of  Armagh,  inculcated  the  same  views.     Mant,  ii.  736. 

3  Dr.  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  appears  to  have  first  suggested  the  revival 
of  this  office.     Mant,  ii.  738-9.     It  had  been  established  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  before  by  the  pious  Bedell.     See  Dr.   Monck  Mason's  Life  of  Beddl, 
p.  210. 

VOL.  II.  A    A 
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familiar  intercourse  with  all  who  are  subject  to  their  pastoral 
inspection.  They  visit  them  from  house  to  house.  Their 
only  care,  their  sole  employment,  is  to  attend  to  the  admini- 
stration of  their  sacraments,  and  to  their  multiplied  observ- 
ances and  rites.  They  watch  and  surround  the  beds  of  the 
sick.  They  are  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  they 
reprove,  they  rebuke  ;  they  exhort,  certainly  with  long 
suffering,  and  with  doctrine  such  as  it  is  ...  If  we  hope 
to  be  a  match  for  them,  we  must  imitate  them."1 

Dr.  O'Beirne  presided  over  the  see  of  Meath  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.2  Though  a  Romanist  by  birth,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  encourage  theological  controversy ;  and 
he  lived  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his  old  co-religionists.3 
He  stirred  up  the  clergy  to  increased  activity  ;  and  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
During  his  time,  fifty-seven  new  churches,  and  seventy-two 
glebe  houses,  were  erected  within  the  bounds  of  his 
diocese.4 

We  have  seen  that  the  Act,  passed  in  1793  for  the  relief 
of  the  Romanists,  did  not  admit  them  to  some  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  State.  They  had  now  full  liberty  of 
worship  ;  they  might  vote  at  municipal  or  parliamentary 
elections  ;  they  might  be  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  and 
they  might  appear  on  the  bench  as  county  or  borough 
magistrates :  but  they  could  not  sit  in  either  house  of  legis- 
lation ;  they  could  not  be  judges  or  sheriffs  ;  neither  could 
any  of  them  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  Privy  Councillor 
or  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move some  of  their  remaining  disabilities,  and  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  :  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  it  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  Government.  Its  adversaries  laid  great  stress  on  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  coronation  oath.  This  plea  had  been 
already  urged  against  concession ;  and  seventy-six  years 
before — 5  when  the  Presbyterians  were  struggling  for  their 


1  Mant,  ii.  737-8.  2  From  1798  to  1823. 

3  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  iii.  355-7.  4  Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  124. 

5  See  before,  p.   229  of  this  volume. 
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Toleration  Act — it  had  not  been  forgotten  :  but  it  was  now 
advanced  with  increased  pertinacity  and  confidence.  It  was 
alleged  that,  even  if  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legislature 
signified  their  approval  of  the  measure,  the  King,  without 
violating  his  royal  vows,  could  not  give  it  his  assent.  Grattan, 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  broadest  indulgence,  replied  with 
great  effect  to  this  objection — reminding  those  who  brought  it 
forward  that  the  coronation  oath  was  framed  before  the  penal 
laws  were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  when  Romanists 
were  still  entitled  to  sit  in  either  house  of  legislation.  "  The 
oath,"  says  he,  "  was  taken  three  years  before  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  (from  Parliament)  ;  the  oath  is  the  first 
of  William  ;  the  tests  that  exclude  them,  the  third ;  so  that 
his  Majesty  must  have  sworn  in  the  strain  and  spirit  of 
prophecy  .  .  .  His  Majesty  swears,  not  in  his  legislative,  but 
in  his  executive  capacity ;  he  swears  to  the  laws  he  is  to 
execute,  not  against  the  laws  which  Parliament  may  think 
proper  to  make.  On  the  latter  supposition  he  would,  by  his 
oath,  control,  not  himself,  but  Parliament ;  and  swear,  not  to 
execute  laws,  but  to  prevent  them.  '  I  will  support  the  true 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.'  This  is  the  oath,  I  will  perpetuate  civil  in- 
capacities on  Catholics,1  this  is  the  comment.  Such  comment 
supposes  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  to  stand  on  pains 
and  penalties ;  and  the  Protestant  religion,  on  civil  proscrip- 
tion." 2  It  was  asserted,  during  the  course  of  this  discussion,3 
that  there  were  not  then  in  Ireland  fifty  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  in  circumstances  which  warranted  them  to  aspire 
to  the  position  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  state- 
ment. An  opportunity  was  not  given  for  testing  its  correct- 
ness, as  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.4 

When  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
of  Romanists  was  attracting  universal  notice,  various  districts 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  sorely  distracted  by  party  spirit. 

1  Grattan  might  have  added  "and  on  all  non- conformists." 
*  See  the  speech  in  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  522-3. 
8  By  the  Irish  Solicitor-General.     See  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  520. 
4  By  185  to  84. 

A   A    2 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  disorders  prevailed  most  in 
that  part  of  Ulster  in  which  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland  had 
his  residence  ;  and  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  money 
was  expended  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
When  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  ragged  adherents  of  the  Pope,  was  driving  to 
church  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  there  were  crowds 
of  miscreants  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  were  showing  most 
clearly  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  Saviour.1 
For  years  County  Armagh  was  disturbed  by  hostile  bands 
of  vagabonds,  known  as  Peep  of  Day  Boys  and  Defenders,  who 
kept  up  a  species  of  civil  war.  Before  police  were  known 
in  the  country,  it  was  quite  common  for  parties  who  were 
at  enmity  to  meet  at  horse  races,  or  fairs,  or  markets  ;  and 
to  discuss  their  differences  with  bludgeons.  In  some  cases, 
still  more  deadly  weapons  were  employed  ;  and,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  a  body  of  Romanists  put  to  flight  some 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  who  were  not  so  well 
equipped  for  the  faction  fight.2  It  was  then  illegal  for  papists 
to  have  arms  ;3  and  the  Protestants,  greatly  irritated  by  defeat, 
determined  to  take  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  ;  and,  by  seizing  the  swords,  guns,  and  pistols,  of  their 

1  "The  County  Armagh  is  the  most  Protestant  [Episcopalian]  county  in  Ireland. 
It  is  in  great  part  a  species  of  English  colony.  The  Primacy  having  been  usually 
bestowed  upon  Englishmen,  the  consequence  was  that,  whatever  church  lands 
could  be  beneficially  demised,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  English  dependents  and 
favourites  of  the  primates  as  they  fell  in.  The  tenants  moved  not  as  their  patrons 
died  ;  but  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  in  which  they  had  acquired  a  valuable 
interest.  They  had  generally  risen  from  menial  situations,  and  retained  a  species 
of  extraordinary  gratitude  for  the  Church,  on  the  soil  of  which  they  lived  and 
throve.  .  .  .  The  ancient  village  feuds  and  dissensions  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  and 
Defenders  were  renewed  under  the  acrimonious  distinction  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants."— PLOWDEN'S  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  Introd.,  vol.  L,  p.  9. 

3  This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Drumbee,  near  Hamilton's  Bawn,  in  1 784. 
Burdy,  p.  457. 

3  Even  according  to  the  Act  passed  in  1 793  no  papist  was  at  liberty  to  keep 
"any  arms,  armour,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike  stores,  sword-blades,  barrels, 
locks,  or  stocks,  of  guns  or  fire-arms,"  except  he  had  a  freehold  estate  of  ,£100 
per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  .£1,000  ;  or  except  he  had  a  freehold  estate  of 
;£io  yearly  value,  or  a  personal  estate  of  £300,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  prescribed 
in  the  Act.  Before  1 793  they  had  not  such  privileges. 
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foes,  to  deprive  them  in  future  of  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a  successful  warfare.  Associated  together  in  companies, 
they  entered  the  dwellings  of  their  antagonists  very  early  in 
the  morning  ;  stripped  them  of  their  arms ;  and  frequently 
burned  their  furniture.  These  Peep  of  Day  Boys  were  not 
long  permitted  to  proceed  without  opposition.  The  Roman- 
ists conspired  for  mutual  protection ;  bound  themselves  to 
each  other  by  an  oath  of  secresy;  and  were  known  by  the 
title  of  Defenders.  They  soon,  however,  commenced  a  course 
of  aggression  :  trained  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  Protestants  around  them.  Their 
leaders  were  the  very  off-scourings  of  society;  and,  under 
the  direction  of  such  guides,  their  proceedings  were  often  of 
the  most  diabolical  character.1  Some  companies  of  volunteers 
were  formed  to  repress  their  outrages;  but,  as  no  Roman 
Catholics  were  admitted  into  their  ranks,  these  new  associa- 
tions quickly  appeared  as  odious  to  the  Defenders  as  were 
their  original  foes,  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys.  The  Defenders 
gradually  became  more  and  more  formidable ;  extended  their 
organization  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Armagh ;  assem- 
bled, in  large  bodies,  at  night  to  go  through  military 
evolutions;  and,  wherever  they  appeared,  committed  many 
atrocities — including  robberies  and  murders. 

When  the  Defenders  began  to  give  trouble  in  County 
Cavan  and  the  parts  adjacent,  they  encountered  sharp  resis- 
tance from  a  body  of  small  farmers  who  were  Presbyterians, 
and  who  were  settled  in  that  district.  These  peasants — who 


1  One  of  their  achievements  excited  the  horror  of  all  Protestants.  In  February, 
1791,  at  a  place  called  Forkhill — in  that  part  of  Armagh  which  borders  on  Louth — 
a  school-master,  named  Barclay,  with  his  wife  and  brother-in-law,  suffered  most 
savage  treatment.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  colony  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  district  appears  to  have  led  to  this  outrage.  A  gentleman,  named  Jack- 
son, had  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  property  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
poor  children  of  the  Established  Church — a  bequest  under  which  nine  schools  at 
Forkhill  are  now  endowed  with  .£415  a  year.  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commission,  p.  18.  Dublin,  1858.  It  would  seem  that  the  Romanists  greatly 
disrelished  the  education  given  in  these  schools.  The  barbarity  practised  on 
Barclay  and  his  family  was  horrible  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  has  not  stated  the  case 
correctly.  See  his  English  in  Ireland.  See  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  before 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  pp.  2,  51,  53,  54. 
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were  the  descendants  of  colonists  from  North  Britain,  and  who 
were  called  Scots  by  way  of  distinction  from  other  Protestants 
— have  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys. 
In  one  respect  they  followed  their  example,  for  they  seized  the 
arms  of  the  Defenders ;  but  otherwise  they  seem  to  have 
been  persons  of  a  more  respectable  description  ;  their  exer- 
tions were  recognized  as  useful ;  and  they  were  encouraged 
and  headed  by  the  magistrates  and  gentry.1  Though  incon- 
siderable in  point  of  numbers,  they  excelled  in  courage, 
activity,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  so  that  they  generally 
defeated  their  antagonists.  In  the  end  they  succeeded  in 
stamping  out  Defenderism  in  the  district.2  During  the  pro- 
gress of  hostilities,  and  when  flushed  with  victory,  they  are 
said  to  have  performed  many  illegal  and  unwarrantable  acts  ; 
but  their  services,  on  the  whole,  were  deemed  so  beneficial 
that  their  excesses  were  permitted  to  pass  unpunished  ;  and 
even  the  well-disposed  Romanists — who  were  scandalized  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Defenders — were  not  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  their  outrages.3 

The  Defenders  and  Peep  of  Day  Boys  were  long  at  war 
in  Armagh.4  Jealousies  in  relation  to  the  possession  of  land 
appear  to  have  aggravated  their  hostility.  In  several  of  the 
northern  counties,  Romanists — who  had  been  servants  or 
cottiers — contrived,  by  offering  higher  rents,  to  creep  into  the 
occupation  of  small  farms.  Before  1793 — when  they  could 
not  vote  as  freeholders — many  of  the  Protestant  aristocracy 
did  not  care  for  such  tenants ;  but,  when  they  obtained  the 
elective  franchise,  this  difficulty  was  removed  ;  so  that  they 
became  much  more  formidable  as  customers  in  the  land 
market.  The  poorer  Protestants,  who  lost  their  holdings,  when 
outbidden  by  these  new,  competitors,  felt  deeply  aggrieved  ; 
and  thus  personal  chagrin  was  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  sectarian  antipathy.  On  the  2[st  of  September,  1795,  the 
Defenders  and  their  antagonists  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  a 

1  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  385. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  i.  386.  3  Ibid. 

4  Those  of  the  Presbyterians  who  were  Peep  of  Day  Boys  became  reconciled 
to  the  Defenders  in  the  summer  of  1792.  See  Memrirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
i-  97  >  "•  392-  The  parties  thus  restored  to  peace  became  United  Irishmen. 
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place  called  the  Diamond  in  County  Armagh,  between  Rich- 
hill  and  Portadown.1  The  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  though  opposed 
by  superior  numbers,  were  triumphant  ;  forty-eight  of  their 
foes  are  reported  to  have  met  a  bloody  death  ; 2  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  victory,  the  first  Orange  lodge  ever 
established  in  Ireland  is  said  to  have  been  instituted.3  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  system  had  a  rather  ominous 
beginning — for  the  members  of  this  lodge  were  little  better 
than  a  lawless  banditti.  It  is  alleged  that  the  oath  by  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together  was  of  a  most  atrocious 
character — pledging  everyone  who  took  it  to  use  his  "  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland."4  The  accuracy  of  this  representation  has  been 


1  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Froude,  when  treating  of  this  subject,  has  betrayed  a 
sad  want  of  historical  accuracy.     He  speaks  ( The  English  in  Ireland,  iii.  1 54)  of 
the  Diamond  as  "  a  village  in  Tyrone  ;"  and  says  that  the  Orangemen  "  organized 
themselves  into  a  volunteer  police  to  prevent  murder,"  and  that  they  gathered 
into  their  institutions  "all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  Ireland."      Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  original  Orangemen  were  the  very  scum  of  society, 
and  a  disgrace  to  Protestantism. 

2  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  (Memoirs,  &=c.,  p.  68.    Dublin,  1801)  gives  this  account 
of  the  number  slain,  and  says  that  many  more  besides  were  wounded.     See  also 
Haverty,  p.  731,  note.     Colonel  Blacker — who  was  then  a  mere  lad — was  on  the 
spot  immediately  after  the  battle.  It  appears  that  he  saw  about  thirty  dead  bodies  ; 
but  a  number  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  before  his  arrival.      No  Protestant 
was  killed.      See   Minutes    of   Evidence  before   Select    Committee   on   Orange 
Lodges,  Q.  8,945.     Third  Report,  p.  214. 

3  It  was  formed  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Sloan,  in  the  village  of  Loughgall. 
Evidence  of  Colonel  Blacker  in  1835  before  Select  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges, 
Q.  8,957.      One  of  the  regulations  (the  5th)  of  the  early  Orangemen  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  : — "We  are  not  to  carry  away  money,  goods, 
or  anything  from  any  person  whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition,  and  those 
only  from  an  enemy."     See  these  regulations  in  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland  from 
the  Union,  vol.  i.,  appendix  to  Introduction,  p.  4.     In  a  speech  made  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1796,  Mr.  Verner  states  that  "the 
plundering  of  houses,  of  -which  illegality  the  people  were  not  previously  aware  (!), 
had  now  subsided."     Minutes  of  Select  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges.     First 
report,  p.  19.      Mr.  Verner  at  this  time  sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the   borough  of  Dungannon,  nominated  by   Lord   Northland.      He  was  an 
attorney  and  a  magistrate.     His  uncle,   who  was  also  an  attorney,   had,  by  his 
profession   and    otherwise,    acquired    a     considerable   landed  estate    which  he 
bequeathed  to   one   of  the   sons   of  the   member   for    Dungannon.       Plowden's 
Historical  Disquisitions  on  the  Orange  Societies,  p.  47,  note.     Dublin,  iSio. 

4  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  537. 
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denied;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
substantially  true ; l  and  the  conduct  of  the  Orangemen, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  existence  under,  their  new  desig- 
nation, abundantly  justified  the  suspicion  that  they  had 
entered  into  some  such  horrid  compact.2  Had  we  not  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  might  hesitate  to  believe  that 
in  Ireland — five  years  before  its  Union  with  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  very  county  of  which  the  Primatial  city  is  the  capital — 
there  were  multitudes  professing  to  be  champions  of  Protes- 
tantism, who  acted  with  all  the  ferocity  of  savages  ;  and  who, 
for  months  together,  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  career  of 
ruffianism  almost  without  any  opposition.  For  many  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  the  entire  district  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  ;  the  magistrates  met  repeatedly 
and  framed  resolutions  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ;  but 
depredations  continued  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  ;  and  the  Defenders  made  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
a  formidable  front.  At  length,  however,  they  were  completely 
overpowered  ;  and  then  the  Orangemen  commenced  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  proscription  against  the  whole  Roman 


1  This    secret  test  is  said  to  have  been  called   originally  their  purple  oath. 
Arthur  O'Connor  stated  positively,  in  an  examination  before  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lords  in  1798,  that,  as  he  had  ascertained,   "the  oath  of  extermination 
was  administered."      The  facts  seem  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  Committee. 
See  Plo-wden,  ii.,  i.  537,   note,  and  673,  note.     Whilst  Gordon  states  that  the 
"improved  system"  of  Orangeism  was  "purely  defensive"  he  virtually  admits 
that  "the  outrages  of  the  original  Orangemen"  pointed  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion.    Hist,  of  Ireland,   ii.  358.      Gordon  was  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church. 

2  Bernard  Cush,   of  the  5th  Dragoons,  when  sent  for  by  Government  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Coile — a  respectable  Roman  Catholic  merchant  of  Lurgan,  against 
whose  life  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed — deposed  on  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  then  Under-Secretary  in  Dublin  Castle,  as  he  had  sworn  before  a  county 
magistrate,   "  not  only  that  such  was  the  form  of  the  Orangeman's  oath,  which 
was  tendered  to  him,  and  which  he  refused  to  swear,  but  which  five  others  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  had  actually  subscribed  to  in  his  presence." — PLOWDEN'S 
Hist,  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,   p.   58.     See  also  Additional 
Evidence,  p.  22.     The  person  who  framed  the  first  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Orangemen  was  an  episcopalian  apothecary,  named  Giffard,  who  afterwards 
became  a  captain  in  the  city  of   Dublin  militia.       For  an  account  of  him  see 
Plowden's  Hist,  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  pp.  21,  22,  95  ;  and 
chap.  i.  58,  note. 
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Catholic  population.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  res- 
pectable contemporary  historian,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  "they  posted  up  papers  at  night  on  the 
houses  of  their  adversaries  ordering  them  to  go  to  hell  or 
Connanght ;  x  and  threatening  severe  punishment  on  their  dis- 
obedience— which  they  'took  care  to  inflict.  Hence  some 
hundreds  of  Catholic  families2 — it  is  said  fourteen  hundred — 
were  forcibly  expelled  from  their  houses,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  that  province,  or  other  parts."3 

During  the  continuance  of  these  outrages,  Lord  Gosford, 
as  governor  of  the  County,4  felt  it  his  duty  to  convene  the 
justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a  numerous  meeting 
of  magistrates  was  held  in  Armagh  on  the  28th  of  December, 
*795-  The  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  this  noble- 
man has  been  preserved,  and  fully  corroborates  the  preceding 
representations.  "  It  is  no  secret,"  said  his  lordship,  "that 


1  Many  of  them  removed  to  Connaught.     Lord  Gosford,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  says  : — "  I  recollect  Mr.  Brown, 
a  member  for  the  County  of  Mayo,  saying  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  nobody  any 
good,  for  the  people,  when  driven  out  of  the  County  of  Armagh,  came  and  settled 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  and  introduced  the  linen  manufacture  there."     Q.  3,671. 

2  It  is  said  that,  at  the  time,  a  list  was  made  out,   and  delivered  to  the  Irish 
Under-Secretary,  showing  that   7,000  Roman  Catholics  were  driven  from  their 
homes.     Plowden's  Hist,  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  L,  Introd.,  p.  50,  note. 
The  person  who  delivered  the  list  to  Mr.  Cooke  assured  Mr.  Plowden  that  he 
well  knew  the  country  so  depopulated,  which  covered  an  extent  of  thirteen  miles 
by  eleven,  had  examined  the  list,  and  had  every  reason  to  give  full  credit  to  its 
accuracy.     Hist.  Disquisition,  p.  50,  note. 

3  Burdy's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  467.      Burdy's  History  was  published  in  1817. 
The  author  had  investigated  the  facts  on  the  spot.     Another  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church — whose  work  was  published  in  1805 — gives  much  the  same  account 
as  Burdy.      Thus  Gordon   says  : — "  They  (the  Orangemen)  shamefully   abused 
their  victory  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  some  hundreds  of  Catholic  families — 
fourteen  hundred  according  to  the  most  probable  account — most  of  whom  took  refuge 
in  Connaught." — Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  348. 

4  "  To  thwart  or  disgust  that  noble  Earl  (Lord  Charlemont),  they  (the  Govern- 
ment) appointed  Lord  Gosford  joint-governor  with  him  of  the  County  of  Armagh. 
Lord   Charlemont's   ancestors  had,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  government  of  that  county.     Considering  this  joint  appointment  of  a 
co-governor  as  an  insult  and  an  offence,  his  lordship  resigned.    Lord  Gosford  was, 
of  course,  considered  a  Government  man  :  but  his  honour  and  integrity  were  un- 
assailable."— PLOWDEN'S   Historical  Disquisition,    p.    36.       Lord    Gosford   was 
appointed  governor  about  1792.     See  also  Life  of  Charlemont,  p.  319, 
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a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
ferocious  cruelty  ...  is  now  raging  in  this  country.  Neither 
age  nor  sex,  nor  even  acknowledged  innocence — as  to  any  guilt 
in  the  late  disturbances — is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much 
less  to  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the  wretched 
objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution  are  charged  with  is  a  crime 
indeed  of  easy  proof— it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.1  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  them- 
selves judges  of  this  new  species  of  delinquency  ;  and  the 
sentence  they  have  denounced  is  equally  concise  and  terrible. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property  and  an 
immediate  banishment !  It  would  be  extremely  painful  and 
surely  unnecessary  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  so  rude  and  tremendous  a  proscription — a  proscrip- 
tion that  certainly  exceeds,  in  the  comparative  number  of 
those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  example  that  ancient 
and  modern  history  can  supply ;  for  where  have  we  heard,  or 
in  what  stones  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read,  of  more  t/ian 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  country*  deprived  at  one 
blow  of  the  means  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ; 
and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  to  seek  a 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  helpless  families  where  chance 
may  guide  them  ?  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid 
scenes  now  acting  in  this  county."  3 


1  About  this  time,  six  or  seven  Roman  Catholic  chapels  were  destroyed.     See 
evidence   before    Committee    on    Orange    Lodges.       Q.    5,588.       There  is   no 
evidence  that  any  Protestant  place  of  worship  was  injured.     Q.  5,589. 

2  This  Declaration,  made  at  the  time,  by  one  who  had  the  very  best  opportuni- 
ties of  information,  proves  that  the  statement  as  to  the  expulsion  of  1,400  R.  C. 
families  from  County  Armagh  is  no  exaggeration.     Emmet  mentions  that  some  of 
"the  fugitives  were  invited  to  Belfast,  from  whence  they  were  received  by  the 
Presbyterian  families  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.      They  were  secured 
from  danger,  provided  with  employment,  treated  with  affectionate  hospitality,  and 
the  hereditary  prejudices  they  had  imbibed  against  northerns  and  dissenters  were  lost 
in  the  overflowing  of  their  gratitude" — MAcNE  VIM'S  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  117. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Belfast  made  a  stock-purse,  and  supported  them  till  they 
could  procure  employment.      "  Many  of  them  were  enabled  to  pass  over  to  Scot- 
land, and  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  colony  of  Irish  in  that  part  of  Scotland"  which,  in 
1810,  was  computed  to  amount  to  nearly  20,000.     Plowden's  Hist.  Disq.,  p.  67. 

3  This  address  may  be  found  in  the  Belfast  News  Letter  for  the  1st  of  January, 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  original  Orangemen 
were  nominally  connected  with  the  Established  Church.1 
Presbyterians  have  always  been  in  a  minority  among  the 
Protestant  population  of  County  Armagh  ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  ministers  were  avowedly 
favourable  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, probable  that  many  of  their  adherents  were  connected 
with  these  scenes  of  violence.2  The  early  Orangemen  were 
professedly  organized  in  support  of  the  existing  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Church  and  State ; 3  so  that  no  Presbyterian, 
who  respected  himself  and  the  principles  of  the  religious 
community  with  which  he  was  connected,  could  join  their 
association.  It  was  asserted  by  persons  living  at  the  time, 
who  were  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  in- 


1796.  Lord  Gosford  stated,  several  years  afterwards,  that  the  language  should 
have  been  even  "stronger."  See  Plowden's  Hist,  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol. 
i.,  Introd.,  p.  37,  note. 

1  Mr.  Verner,  in  his  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1796,  says  : — "  That  body  of  men  called  Orange  Boys,  to  whom  so  many 
wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelties  had  been  attributed,  were  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church."  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges.  First  Report,  p.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Peep  of  Day 
Boys,  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  were  all  of  the  same  class. 
Lord  Gosford  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange 
Lodges  : — "  I  think  that  the  original  institution  of  Orangemen  was  confined  to  the 
Church  of  England"  Q.  3,656.  Mr.  Sinclair,  an  episcopalian  magistrate  of  the 
County  Tyrone,  who  was  living  at  the  time,  stated,  before  the  same  Committee, 
that  he  understood  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  merged  into  the  Orange  Association. 
Q.  5,165.  See  also  Christie's  evidence.  Q.  5,575,  5,578. 

a  Plowden  states  that  "the  Presbyterians  generally  abhorred  the  principles  of 
the  Orangemen." — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  66. 

3  Thus  in  their  Declaration,  dated  igth  February,  1798,  the  Orangemen  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster  proclaim  their  steady  attachment  "to  our  valuable  constitution 
in  Church  and  State."  See  this  document  in  Sir  R.  Musgrave's  Strictures  on 
Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  p.  227.  The  second  rule  of  the  Boyne  Society — one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  associations — -was  :  ' '  We  are  exclusively  a  Protestant  associa- 
tion," or  as  they  explain  themselves  in  a  subsequent  regulation,  of  the  Established 
"Protestant  religion." — See  Strictures,  p.  228.  The  name  Protestant  was  then 
appropriated  by  Episcopalians.  The  United  Irishmen  took  advantage  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  original  system,  and  published  a  copy  of  regulations,  one  of 
which  was  : — "  No  member  is  to  introduce  a  papist  or  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  or 
Methodist,  or  any  persuasion  but  a  Protestant"  Ibid.  p.  225.  It  was  alleged  that 
this  was  a  fabrication  ;  but,  in  as  far  as  other  sects  were  concerned,  the  part  just 
quoted  seems  to  have  rested  on  a  foundation  of  truth. 
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formation,  that  those  who  constituted  their  earliest  ledges 
were  all  Episcopalians.1  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
subject  of  illegal  combinations  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
denounced,  in  terms  of  merited  severity,  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrages  recently  inflicted  on  the  Romanists  in  Armagh. 
"  Of  these  outrages,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received  the  most 
dreadful  accounts ;  their  object  was  the  extermination  of  all 
the  Catholics  of  that  county ;  it  was  a  persecution  conceived 
in  the  bitterness  of  bigotry ;  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity  by  a  banditti  who,  being  of  tJie  religion  of 
the  State,  had  committed,  with  the  greater  audacity  and 
confidence,  the  most  horrid  murders ;  and  had  proceeded 
from  robbery  and  massacre  to  extermination.  .  .  .  Those 
insurgents,  who  called  themselves  Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant 
Boys  .  .  .  had  organized  their  rebellion,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  who  sat  and  tried  the  Catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants — when  apprehended  falsely  and 
illegally — as  deserters.  That  rebellious  committee,  they  called 
the  committee  of  elders;  who,  when  the  unfortunate  Catholic 
was  torn  from  his  family  and  his  loom,  and  brought  before 
them,  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  case.  If  he  gave  them  liquor  or 
money,  they  sometimes  discharged  him — otherwise  they  sent 
him  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  a  deserter.2  They  had  very 
generally  given  the  Catholics  notice  to  quit  their  farms  and 
dwellings — which  notice  was  plastered  on  the  house,  and 
conceived  in  these  short  but  plain  words — '  Go  to  hell — Con- 
naught  won't  receive  you — fire  and  faggot — Will  Tresham 
and  John  Thrustout.'  The  extent  of  the  murders  that  had 
been  committed  by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious  banditti,  I 
have  heard,  but  have  not  heard  them  so  ascertained  as  to 

1  This  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands.     See  Musgrave's  Strictures  on  Plow- 
den,    p.    148.      Thus  also  the  Rev.   Mortimer  O'Sullivan  says,  in   his  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges: — "I  believe  the  first 
Orange  Lodge  consisted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England."     Q. 
584.     First  Report,  p.  36. 

2  About  this  time  the  officials  often  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous 
manner.  They  set  at  nought  the  law — presuming  on  the  connivance  of  Government 
Lord  Carhampton  sent  multitudes  on  board  the  fleet  on  mere  suspicion.  An  Act  of 
Indemnity  was  afterwards  passed  to  secure  him  and  others  against  any  prosecution. 
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state  them  to  the  House ;  but,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  could 
make,  I  collect  that  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Armagh  have 
been  actually  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that  the 
magistrates  have  been  supine  or  partial ;  x  and  that  the  horrid 
banditti  have  met  with  complete  success ;  and,  from  the 
magistrates,  with  very  little  discouragement.2  On  the  28th  of 
December,  thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the  following 
resolution — which  was  evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  insur- 
gents and  of  their  success  :  '  Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this 
meeting  that  the  County  of  Armagh  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  uncommon  disorder ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  are  grievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons  un- 
known, who  attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night,  and 
threaten  them  with  instant  destruction,  unless  they  abandon 
immediately  their  lands  and  habitations.' 3  It  has  been  said," 
continued  Mr.  Grattan,  "  that  of  the  Defenders,  multitudes 
have  been  hanged,  multitudes  have  been  put  to  death  on  the 
field,  and  that  they  are  suppressed,  though  not  extinguished  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  outrages  of  the  Orange  Boys,  no  such 
boast  can  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  met  with 
impunity,  and  success,  and  triumph.  They  have  triumphed 
over  the  law  ;  they  have  triumphed  over  the  magistrates  ; 
they  have  triumphed  over  the  people.  Their  persecution, 
inquisition,  murder,  robbery,  devastation,  and  extermination, 
have  been  entirely  victorious."  4 

About  a  year  after  its  formation,  the  Orange  system  was 
placed  on  a  more  respectable  footing.  A  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  joined  it;  a  new 
oath  of  association  of  a  comparatively  harmless  character 
was  adopted  ; 5  and  some  Presbyterians — not  very  warmly 


1  Plowden  states  that  not  a  single  magistrate  of  the  County  of  Armagh  was  set 
aside,  though  many  were  believed  to  have  encouraged  these  outrages.     Burdy 
asserts,  on  the  other  side,  that  one  magistrate  was  not  only  stripped  of  his  com- 
mission, but  also  fined  and  confined  for  his  partiality.  Hist,  of  'Ireland,  p.  467,  note. 

2  See  ample  testimony  in  confirmation  of  this  statement  in  Plowden's  Hist,  of 
Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  pp.  41-2,  48. 

3  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  to  which  Lord  Gosford  delivered 
the  address  already  quoted. 

4  This  speech  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  547-9. 

5  Though  practically  harmless,  the  oath  was  not  strictly  constitutional,   as  it 
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attached  to  their  Church — were  induced  to  seek  admission  into 
its  lodges.  At  that  time,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  most 
alarming  political  condition ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
Government  were  disposed  to  employ  the  organization  of  the 
Orange  body,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  another  association, 
of  a  dangerous  type,  which  had  been  recently  established. 
The  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  when  instituted  in  1791, 
proposed  only  the  promotion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and 
thus  contemplated  a  strictly  constitutional  object  ;  but,  four 
years  afterwards,  it  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect.  In  1795  a 
secret  test  was  introduced ;  and  it  became  seditious  and 
revolutionary.  It  now  aimed  at  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Republic.  The  famous 
work  of  Edmund  Burke  against  the  French  Revolution  was 
answered  by  Thomas  Paine  ;  and  the  reply,  entitled  "  The 
Rights  of  Man,"  was  scattered  all  over  the  country.  "  The 
Age  of  Reason  " — an  infidel  publication  by  the  same  author 
— also  found  many  readers.  A  spirit  of  scepticism  was 
abroad ;  immorality  abounded ;  and  the  overflowings  of 
ungodliness  betokened  approaching  judgments.  In  the  midst 
of  abounding  wickedness,  the  Orange  institute  only  intensified 
the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  and  sectarian  antipathy.1  But, 
when  the  more  objectionable  elements  were  eliminated  from 
its  constitution,  it  was  deemed  a  not  unsuitable  agency  for  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendency  ; 2  and  notwithstanding 

pledged  the  swearer  to  support  the  King  and  his  heirs  only  "  so  long  as  he  or  they 
support  the  Protestant  ascendency."  See  the  oath  in  appendix  to  Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  p.  3. 

1  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Irish  Rebellion  (p.  74),  makes  the 
following  suicidal  statement: — "However  useful  the  Orange  institution  may  be 
in  a  country  where  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  numerous,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  must  have  been  injurious  where  there  are  but  few,  because  it  tended 
to  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  Romanists  against  them ;  and  they  could  not  unite 
with  celerity  and  in  sufficient  numbers  for  their  defence. "      If  so,  it  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  mischievous  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland.      In  a  Memoir  relative  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  United  Irishmen,  delivered  to  the  Irish  Government 
by  Messrs.  Emmet,  O'Connor,  and  MacNevin,  it  is  stated  (p.  6)  that  "wherever 
the  Orange   system   was   introduced,    particularly   in   Catholic   counties,    it  was 
uniformly   observed    that  the  numbers  of  the   United  Irishmen    increased   most 
astonishingly. " 

2  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  clearly  explained  in  1792,  in  an  address  of 
the   Protestant  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  commons,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  to  the 
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its  discreditable  origin,  it  obtained  extensive  support.  Within 
a  very  few  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  it  reckoned 
among  its  members  beneficed  clergymen  and  barristers, 
magistrates,  grand  jurors,  and  Peers  of  Parliament.1 

The  seditious  plottings  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  length 
culminated  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  No  ecclesiastical 
denomination  in  the  country  can  be  fairly  accused  of  coun- 
tenancing that  foolish  and  abortive  outbreak.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  laity  were,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
involved  in  it ;  one  of  their  ministers  was  executed  ;  and  a 
few  others  suffered  imprisonment  or  banishment  ;  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  were  the  steadfast  supporters  of  the  cause  of  loyalty 
and  order.2  Not  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Ireland — now  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty — was 
even  suspected  of  treason.3  The  majority  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  were  nominal  Episcopalians  ; 4  one  of 
the  Established  clergy  poisoned  himself  to  escape  the 
ignominy  of  a  public  execution  ;  one  Fellow  of  Trinity 

Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  which  they  say: — "  And  that  no  doubt  may  remain  of 
what  we  understand  by  the  words  Protestant  ascendency,  we  have  further  resolved 
that  we  consider  the  Protestant  ascendency  to  consist  in  : — 

A  Protestant  King  of  Ireland, 

A  Protestant  Parliament, 

A  Protestant  Hierarchy, 

Protestant  electors  and  Government, 

The  benches  of  justice, 

The  army  and  the  revenue, 

Through  all  their  branches  and  details,  Protestant ; 

And  this  supported  by  a  connexion  with  the 

Protestant  realm  of  Great  Britain." 

— MUSGRAVE'S  Memoirs,  &>c.,  appendix,  p.  12. 

1  As  early  as  March,  1798,  we  find  connected  with  Lodge  No.  176,  established 
in  Dublin,   Earl  Annesley,   Earl  Athlone,  Jonah  Barrington,  Captain  Caulfield, 
Lord  Corry,  Patrick  Duigenan,  Captain  Henry  Eustace,  Hon.  Captain  Ginchell, 
Sir  John  Macartney,  Captain  Ryan,   Hon.  B.  O'Neill  Stratford,  Major  Sandys, 
Alderman  James  Vance,  and  many  others.     Evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges.     Q.  9, 522. 

2  See  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  386,  388,  391-2.      3  Ibid.  iii.  391. 
4  Of  the  twenty  State   prisoners  sent  to  Fort  George  after  the  Rebellion,  ten 

were  Episcoplians,  six  were  Presbyterians,  and  four  were  Romanists.  Dickson's 
Narrative,  p.  1 1 6.  «  • 
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College,  Dublin,  was  believed  to  be  implicated ; 1  and  many  of 
the  students  of  the  University  were  infected  with  the  revolu- 
tionary mania  : 2  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  almost  all 
the  clergy,  and  almost  all  the  laity  of  the  Established  Church, 
were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  whole  movement.  Nor  can 
the  Church  of  Rome  be  justly  charged  with  fomenting  the 
rebellion.3  Earnest  and  intelligent  Romanists  then  looked 
with  horror  on  France — from  which  the  Irish  insurgents 
expected  aid  ;  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  that 
country  had  been  followed  by  the  ascendency  of  infidelity 
and  a  bloody  proscription.  Many  thousands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry  in  the  south — particularly  in  Wexford — 
appeared  in  arms ;  and  several  priests  acted  as  their  leaders ; 
but  the  bishops  and  more  influential  clergy  gave  no  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  the  insurgents.  The  Roman  Catholic  nobility, 
gentry,  and  merchants,  were  generally  averse  to  them.4 

The  system  of  the  United  Irishmen — so  far  from  being  in 


1  Dr.  Stokes  was  suspended  for  three  years  from  acting  as  a'governing  member  of 
the  University.     Dublin  University  Magazine,  for  May,  1846,  p.  555. 

2  Nineteen  students  were  expelled  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
movement.     Ibid. 

3  I  marvel  that  Mr.  Froude  should  publish,  as  true,  the  report  of  some  informer 
to  the  effect  that,  in  May,   1 797,  Dr.   Troy,   R.  C.   Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
sworn  in  a  United  Irishman.     See  English  in  Ireland,  iii.  246.    The  story  has  not 
even  the  shadow  of  probability.     It  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr. 
Troy's  career.     See  before,  p.  '306,    note  (5);  and  p.   324,  note  (i).     Even  the 
Orange  Dr.  Duigenan  complimented  Dr.  Troy  as  "the  steady  loyalist."     In  1798 
' '  he  denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  any  of  his  faith  and  within 
his  diocese  who  would  rise  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  a  conspiracy  was  plotted  against  his  life,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped." 
— D'ALTON's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  486.     See  also  Burdy's  Ireland,  p.  500, 
note.     Chief  Justice  Whiteside  states  that  "  for  his  services  then,  and  for  his  general 
loyalty,  he  long  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  British  Government."     Essays  and 
Lectures,  p.  450. 

4  Burdy,  p.  500.     On  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay  in 
December,  1796,  Dr.  Moylan,  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  addressed  a  pastoral  to 
his  co-religionists,  urging  them  to  oppose  the  invaders.    Dr.  Lanigan,  his  Life  and 
Times,  by  Fitzpatrick,  p.  72.   Dublin,  1873.    The  appearance  of  such  a  manifesto, 
at  such  a  crisis,  was  a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  R.  C.  prelate.    In 
January,  1795,  we  find  the  R.  C.  Dr.  Hussey  saying  : — "  As  for  an  invasion  from 
France  it  cannot  be  dreaded.  There  are  not  five  Catholics  in  the  kingdom,  -worth  ten 
founds,  that  would  not  spill  their  blood  to  resist  it." — Correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  iv.  268. 
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any  sense  an  ecclesiastical  scheme — professed  to  ignore  all 
ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Infidelity  was  now  rife;  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  chief  concoctors  of 
the  conspiracy  had  no  cordial  attachment  to  any  form  of 
Christianity.  As  Ireland  was  at  this  time  governed  by  an 
oligarchy,  the  United  Society  attracted  not  a  few  who  were 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  existing  arrangements;  and  who 
hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to  realize  their  cherished  visions  of 
political  freedom.  Many  of  the  poor  Romanists  expected 
that  their  Church  would  now  recover  its  supremacy ;  in  some 
places  the  insurrection,  on  their  part,  became  a  war  of 
extermination  against  heretics  ; J  and  all  Protestants,  on  pain 
of  death,  were  compelled  to  conform  to  their  worship.  But, 
whilst  the  leading  conspirators  cunningly  sought  to  enlist  men 
of  all  sects  under  their  standard,  they  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  giving  the  claims  of  religion,  in  any  shape,  a 
prominent  place  in  their  contemplated  republic. 

Very  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
question  of  a  Union  with  Great  Britain  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  By  many  this  measure  was 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
country.  Since  the  recognition  of  its  independence  in  1782, 
Ireland  had  enjoyed  unwonted  prosperity  ;2  the  linen  manu- 
facture had  flourished  ;  other  branches  of  trade  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  success;  and  large  sums  expended  on  its  public 
buildings  had  greatly  beautified  the  appearance  of  the  Irish 
metropolis,3  It  was  feared  that,  by  a  union  with  the  sister 

1  During  the  Rebellion  the  Rev.    Samuel  Francis,  rector  of  Killegny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  was  forced,  with  his  family,  to  attend  service  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  and,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  popish  mob  collected   the 
Protestants  of  both  sexes  with  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive  in  the  parish 
church — when  they  were  rescued  by  a  body  of  yeomanry.     See  Gordon's  Ireland, 
ii.  424.      Such  is  only  a  sample  of  the  doings  of  the  Romish  insurgents.     On  the 
other  side,  some  of  the  Protestant  yeomanry  acted  most  cruelly.       See  a  horrible 
case  of  this  description  reported  in  Plowden  (ii.  part  ii.  810-12),  and  authenticated 
by  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cornwallis. 

2  It  was  stated  in  1786,   in  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  sovereign  and 
burgesses  of  New  Ross,  that  the  port  duties  in  1785  amounted  to  more  than  the 
same  duties  "for  the  nine  preceding  years. " 

3  It  should,  however,. .be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  Dublin, 
such  as  the  College,  the  Parliament  House  (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  and  the 
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island,  the  material  interests  of  the  whole  kingdom  would 
suffer ;  and  that  it  would  sink  into  the  position  of  a  mere 
satellite  of  England.  The  extinction  of  the  national  Parlia- 
ment would  lead  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  remove 
to  London ;  so  that  their  incomes  would  henceforth  be  ex- 
pended in  the  British  capital.  Others  received  the  proposal 
more  favourably.  They  saw  that  the  existence  of  two  inde- 
pendent Legislatures  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Empire ; 
and,  as  the  venality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  senators 
was  notorious,  they  could  not  understand  why  the  kingdom 
should  be  worse  governed  under  the  supervision  of  a  united 
Parliament. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  leading  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  country  concurred  in  supporting  the  Union.  It 
was  proposed  to  link  the  Irish  Episcopal  body  to  that  of 
South  Britain  ;  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  clergy,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  gladly  assented  to  the  overture.  Though  religion 
was  still  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  Episcopalians  of  all  ranks, 
their  ecclesiastical  machinery  had  of  late  been  considerably 
enlarged J — as  there  were  now  upwards  of  one  thousand 


Royal  Exchange,  were  erected  before  1782.  In  a  popular  History  of  Ireland  it  is 
stated,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Lord  Clare,  that  "no  nation  on  the  habitable  globe 
had  advanced  in  cultivation,  commerce,  and  manufactures  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
Ireland  from  1782  to  1800."  In  Lord  Clare's  famous  speech  on  the  Union  there 
is  no  such  statement.  In  that  speech  he  gives  very  different  testimony.  He  says  that 
the  debt  of  Ireland,  which  in  1791  amounted  only  to  ,£2,442,890,  had  increased 
in  1800  10^25,662,640.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  loth  February, 
1800,  p.  77.  Dublin,  1800.  In  the  same  speech  Lord  Clare  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  "  the  squalid  misery,  and  profound  ignorance,  and  barbarous  manners, 
and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people"  of  that  period.  Speech,  p. 
83.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  February,  1798,  Lord  Clare  states  that  "in  1797 
the  export  of  linen  (from  Ireland)  fell  above  ten  millions  of  yards,"  because  "the 
linen  weavers  of  the  County  of  Down  had  altogether  deserted  their  looms,  and 
addicted  themselves  to  politics." — Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  February  igth, 
1798,  pp.  57-8.  Dublin,  1798.  The  statement,  attributed  by  Miss  Cusac.k  to 
Lord  Clare,  was  made  by  Daniel  O'Connell — a  very  different  authority. 

1  In  1792  there  were,  connected  with  the  Irish  Establishment,  1,001  churches 
and  1,120  benefices.  There  were  only  354  parsonage  houses,  of  which  212  were 
in  the  province  of  Armagh,  sixty-four  in  Dublin,  sixty-one  in  Cashel,  and  seventeen 
in  Tuam.  All  the  bishops  had  episcopal  residences,  with  the  exception  of  two — 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  The  Bishop  ot 
Kildare,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  resided  in  the  metropolis. 
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churches,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  ministers,  connected 
with  the  Irish  Establishment.  As  its  adherents  were  still  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  its  best 
friends  believed  that  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  an 
alliance  witji  the  Church  of  England.  But  two  Irish  prelates 
— Dickson  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Marlay  of  Waterford — 
protested  against  the  Union.1 

The  ministers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  were  gener- 
ally not  unfavourable  to  the  measure.  They  had  little  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  Irish  Parliament — for  it  had  imposed 
on  them  the  penal  laws ;  few  members  of  their  communion 
were  ever  found  in  it  :2  and  any  concession  recently  obtained 
from  it  had  obviously  been  extorted  from  its  fears.  From  an 
Imperial  Legislature — in  which  the  Tory  element  would  be 
weakened,  and  with  which  influential  Scotch  Presbyterians 
would  always  be  connected — they  might  anticipate  more 
generous  treatment.  But,  though  any  opposition  from  them 
was  scarcely  to  be  apprehended,  Government  took  care  to 
conciliate  their  support  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  an  increase  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  at  Armagh,  in  which  their  candidates 
for  the  ministry  would  be  educated.3 

When  the  project  of  Union  was  announced,  a  terrible  out- 
cry was  raised  against  it  ;4  and  the  public  feeling  seemed  to 

Mant,  ii.  767,  775,  776,  777.  Dr.  Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  states  that  in 
1787  the  whole  number  of  clergy  connected  with  the  Irish  Establishment  amounted 
to  1,200.  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  45.  At  that  time  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  £,^,<xx>  annually  for  building  churches.  Ibid,  In  the  preceding 
twenty  years  more  than  seventy  new  churches  had  been  erected.  Ibid,  p.  76. 

1  Dickson  was  the  friend  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  and  Marlay  was  the  uncle  of 
Grattan.    Mant,  ii.  762.     At  the  Union,  the  Established  Church  received  ^45,000 
in  compensation  for  the  three  boroughs  of  St.  Canice,  Clogher,  and  Old  Leighlin. 
This  sum  was  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  First  Fruits.     Another  sum  of  ^15,000  was 
received  for  the  borough  of  Swords — which  was  to  be  expended  on  schools.     See 
Liber  Munerum  HibernicE,  part  vii.,  p.  172. 

2  See  before,  p.  191,  note  (2)  ;  and  p.  335  note  (3,).. 

3  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  400. 

4  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  most  numerously  signed  petition  against  the 
Union  emanated  from  County  Down.     It  had  appended  to  it  17,000  signatures. 
A  counter  petition  from  the  same  county  in  favour  of  the  Union  had  only  415 
names.     Gilbert's  Dublin,  iii.    151.     Dublin,  1859.     The  Marquis  of  Downshire 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Union. 
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be  intensely  hostile :  but  the  first  outburst  of  indignation  was 
succeeded  by  a  vigorous  reaction.  It  was  observed  that  the 
Orangemen — who  had  now  greatly  multiplied  all  over  the 
country — were  amongst  the  most  violent  anti-unionists.1  But 
the  friends  of  Government — many  of  whom  were  members  of 
their  society — induced  them  to  agree  not  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  their  lodges  ;2  and  thus  contrived  to  weaken 
their  opposition.  The  denunciations  of  the  Union  by  the 
Orangemen  were  npt  lost  on  the  Roman  Catholic  population — 
who  inferred  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  proposal 
so  execrated  by  their  bitterest  enemies.  Thus  they  remained 
comparatively  quiescent  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which 
it  created.3  In  Dublin  the  Union  was  exceedingly  unpopular  ; 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  extinction  of  the  separate  Legis- 
lature would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  It 
was  there,  indeed,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;4 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  Romish  unionists  of  the  metropolis  appear  to  have 
been  far  in  the  minority ;  as,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 

1  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  979.  The  well-known  John  Claudius  Beresford, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Union. 
He  eventually  became  a  bankrupt,  and  died  in  indigent  circumstances.  Fitz- 
patrick's  Sham  Squire,  pp.  202-3. 

3  In  a  manifesto  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  Ireland,  dated  January  5th, 
1799,  the  fo  lowing  passage  occurs: — "Orangemen  in  different  capacities,  as 
members  of  Parliament,  grand  jurors,  freeholders,  and  members  of  corporate 
bodies,  will  have  opportunities  of  debating  the  important  question  of  an  Union. 
But  it  is  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Grand  Lodge  that,  as  a  society,  they  w:.H remain 
silent." — Strictures  on  Picnvden,  p.  229.  Thirty-two  lodges,  notwithstanding, 
agreed  to  resolutions  disapproving  of  this  recommendation,  and  declaring  their 
right  to  discuss  the  question.  Grattan's  Life,  by  his  Son,  v.  55. 

3  Plowden,  who  was  himself  a  Romanist,  makes  the  following  statement  : — 
"  A  very  great  prep^nderancy  in  favour  of  the  Union  existed  in  the  Catholic  body, 
particularly  in  their  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy."  Vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  979. 

4  Plowden,   ii.,  ii.  980.     General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hutchinson,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,   dated  Dundalk,  June  I2th,   1799,   speaks  thus  on  the 
subject  of  the  Union  : — "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  unfit  to  govern  itself,  it  is 
Ireland  ;  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government, 
a  divided  people.  .   .  .  The  bulk  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  are  by  no  means 
averse  to  the  Union.      The  South  is  certainly  for  it  •  the  "North,  silent ;  Dublin, 
clamorous  ;  the  lawyers,   ovitrageous  ;  the  chief  opposition  will  therefore  be  in 
Parliament,   where  money  and  influence  can  do  n>erything." — Lieutenant- General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy.     A  Memoir,  by  his  Son,  p.  136.     Edinburgh,  1861. 
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their  communion  publicly  convened,  the  celebrated  Daniel 
O'Connell  commenced  his  political  career  by  moving  an  adverse 
resolution,  which  was  triumphantly  carried.  From  other  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  Romanists  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
addresses  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.1  In  the  town  of  Gal  way  an  address  was 
voted,  asserting  its  necessity  in  very  emphatic  language.2 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Waterford, 
held  in  their  great  chapel  on  the  28th  of  June,  1799,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  "a  complete  and  en- 
tire union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal 
and  liberal  principles,  would  effectually  promote  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  both  countries."3  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cork  concurred  in  hailing  the  "  salutary  measure"  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Empire  ;4 
and  an  address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Wexford — agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  their  chapel  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons— states  that  the  subscribers  look  forward  with  cordial 
approval  to  "  the  happy  completion  of  the  great  and  useful 
measure  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."5  Similar  addresses  were  forwarded  by  the  Roman- 
ists from  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Kilkenny ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  and  Cahir;  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Elphin  ;  and  from  many  other  places.6 

These  addresses  in  favour  of  Union  were  cordially  promoted 
and  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops.  It 
would  appear  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  all 
Ireland  objected  to  the  proposal.7  The  members  of  the 


1  In  these  addresses  tlie  priests  cordially  concurred. 

2  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  p.  919.         3  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  p.  318. 
4  Ibid.  p.  323.  5  Ibid.  p.  321.  6  Ibid.  p.  323,  note. 

7  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  Strictures  on  Plowden  (p.  173),  expressly  asserts 
that  "all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  the  kingdom  voluntarily 
signed  the  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  latter  got  their  flocks 
to  do  so."  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says  : — "  Dr.  Troy  (R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
was  consecrated  a  decided  Unionist,  and  was  directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to 
his  colleagues  to  promote  it.  Never  yet  did  any  clergy  so  retrograde  as  the  Catholic 
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Church  of  Rome  had  special  reasons  for  approving  of  it ;  as 
they  had  been  led  to  hope  that,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  their  remaining  disabilities  would  be  removed  ; 
and  that  provision  would  be  made  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  have 
since  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  such  public  subsidy  ;  but 
they  then  listened  to  the  overture  with  pleasure  ;  and  were 
even  prepared  to  make  very  important  concessions  to  secure 
what  they  regarded  as  a  boon.  At  a  meeting  held  by  them 
in  Dublin,  in  January,  1799,  to  deliberate  on  an  offer  made  by 
the  Administration,  all  the  prelates  present — including  the  four 
Archbishops — agreed  that  "  a  provision,  through  Government, 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  competent  and 
secured,  ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted; "  and  that,  "  in  the 
appointment  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
to  vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interference  of 
Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to."  l 

After  a  bitter  struggle — during  which  bribery  and  corruption 
in  many  forms  were  largely  employed  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment— the  Union  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  According  to  the  5th  Article,  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  were  united 
into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  "The 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; "  and  "  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  United 
Church,"  were  to  "  remain  in  full  force  for  ever."  Four  Irish 
spiritual  Peers  were  to  sit,  according  to  a  prescribed  order  of 


hierarchy,  &c.,  on  that  occasion." — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  pp.  436-7. 
Paris,  1833.  See  also  Mitchel's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  71-72;  and  Plowden's  Hist, 
of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  ii.  130,  note. 

1  Brenan,  p.  591.  Brenan  states  that  only  ten  R.  C.  prelates  were  present  at 
the  meeting  ;  but  he  admits  that  it  included  the  four  archbishops.  The  prelates 
also  agreed  that  "  the  nomination  of  parish  priests,  with  a  certificate  of  their  having 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be  certified  to  the  Government." — BRENAN,  p.  592.  The 
resolutions  of  the  prelates  are  given  in  full  by  Plowden  in  his  Hist,  of  Ireland  ft  om 
the  Union,  vol.  iii.,  appendix,  p.  9.  Though  only  ten  prelates  were  present  at  the 
meeting  it  can  be  proved  that  they  all  concurred  in  the  resolutions.  See  Plowden's 
Ireland  from  the  Union,  vol.  iii.,  p.  651,  where  the  fact  is  expressly  admitted  by 
their  accredited  agent,  the  R.  C.  Bishop  Milner. 
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rotation,  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  agreed  that  "the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the 
United  Church,  as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  was  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  union."  l 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1800,  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent;  and  on  the  1st  of  Januajy,  1801,  the  two  islands 
became  a  "  United  Kingdom." 


1  For  the  articles  of  Union  see  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  323-333  ;  Gordon's 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.,  appendix  No.  iv. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM   THE   UNION    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    GEORGE    III.      A.D. 
I800   TO   A.D.    1820. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  an  un- 
wonted stillness  for  some  time  pervaded  the  political 
atmosphere.  At  first  all  parties  seemed  disposed  to  watch  in 
silence  the  development  of  the  new  arrangements.  Religion 
certainly  did  not  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  the  national 
Legislature.  The  sentimentalist  might  lament  its  extinction  ; 
but  most  of  its  members  were  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  its 
last  days  were  spent  amidst  shameless  scenes  of  venality  and 
jobbery. 

When  making  arrangements  for  the  Union,  the  Irish 
Methodists  were  deemed  of  too  little  political  significance  to 
be  consulted  by  statesmen  ;  and  yet,  as  a  religious  element, 
they  were  already  of  considerable  importance.  Going  out 
into  the  streets  and  highways,  they  preached  to  the  poor ; 
the  influence  of  their  labours  was  felt  all  over  the  country ; 
and  many  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes,  were 
awakened  by  their  ministrations.  In  the  year  immediately 
following  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  Messrs.  Gideon  Ouseley, 
James  McQuigg,  and  Charles  Graham,  were  appointed  by  the 
Conference1  to  preach  in  Irish  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  health  of  McQuigg  soon  failed;  and, 
after  a  few  years,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  more 


1  The  Irish  Conference  met  long  before  the  death  of  Wesley.     He  refers  to  it 
again  and  again  in  his  Journal.     See  before,  p.  269,  note  (3). 
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active  duties  of  the  mission  ; l  but  the  two  other  brethren 
continued  during  life  to  itinerate  throughout  Ireland. 
Ouseley  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ; 2  he  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education ;  he  had  a  ready  command 
of  the  native  tongue ;  and  he  laboured  about  forty  years 
with  all  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  a  primitive  evangelist. 
Travelling  on  horseback,  he  explored  almost  every  corner  of 
the  island.  In  these  journeys  he  often  had  the  most 
miserable  lodging  and  the  poorest  fare  ;  but  he  cheerfully 
submitted  to  such  privations ;  and,  though  his  life  was 
frequently  endangered  by  the  ferocity  of  Romish  mobs,  he 
proved  to  be  as  dauntless  as  he  was  indefatigable.  His 
presence  of  mind  and  his  ready  wit  never  failed  him.  When 
he  entered  a  popish  town — where  the  rabble  had  before 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  preaching  by  pelting  him  with 
turf,  mud,  or  more  dangerous  missiles — he  sometimes 
adroitly  contrived  to  secure  himself  from  annoyance.  Mounted 
on  his  sober  steed — the  position  which  he  occupied  when 
preaching  in  the  open  air — he  planted  himself  in  front  of  the 
well-furnished  shop  window  of  the  resident  Roman  Catholic 
dispenser  of  medicines ;  and  no  one  then  ventured  to  assail 
him ;  for,  if  the  projectile  missed  its  aim,  it  was  sure  to  break 
the  glass,  and  smash  the  bottles  of  the  apothecary  general. 
Mr.  Ouseley  often  preached,  on  an  average,  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  for  weeks  together;3  and,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  a  very  variable  climate, 
he  contrived  to  accomplish  his  circuits  with  wonderful  regu- 
larity. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  popish  controversy ; 
and,  on  various  occasions,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,4 
he  sought  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the  errors  of 
Romanism. 

The   intense   earnestness   and  unwearied  assiduity  of  the 


1  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  editing  the  Irish  Bible,  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Ministerial  Life  of  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Ouseley,  by  Reilly,  p.  99. 

8  Major-General  Sir  Ralph  Ouseley  was  his  younger  brother. 

3  Life,  by  Reilly,  pp.  287,  313. 

4  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Old  Christianity,  which  had  a  very  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  was  frequently  reprinted. 
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Methodists  did  not  fail  to  attract  much  notice,  and  to  produce 
a  deep  impression.  Their  zeal  sternly  rebuked  the  apathy  of 
almost  all  around  them  ;  and  led  far-seeing  observers  to 
anticipate  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Wesleyan  system.  Its 
preachers  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  simply  as  lay  assis- 
tants to  the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  they 
would  not  be  long  content  to  occupy  such  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion— more  especially  as  their  labours  were  generally  repudi- 
ated1 by  those  whose  lack  of  service  they  were  desirous  to 
supply.  About  this  time  some  of  them  began  to  dispense 
baptism  to  the  infant  children  of  their  own  adherents ; 2  and 
thus  awakened  increased  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  existing 
ministers.  A  young  Irishman  of  good  position,  who  had  not 
been  an  indifferent  spectator  of  their  movements,  takes  notice 
of  them  in  a  work  published  early  in  the  century ;  and 
announces  his  conviction  that  they  were  likely  to  prove  far 
more  formidable  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  the  whole  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy.  "  It  is  not  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Established  Church,  from  its  Charter  Schools,  and  the  aid  of 
the  penal  laws,"  said  William  Parnell  in  1807,  "that  the 
Catholics  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  diminution  of 
numbers;  but  from  a  sect,  and  that  sect  the  Methodists.  .  .  . 
Their  eloquence,  their  zeal,  and  astonishing  industry  in 
employing  the  most  minute  means  to  propagate  their  tenets 
— above  all  the  judicious  use  they  make  of  the  power  of 
the  press — 3  have  produced  an  impression  which  has  evidently 
alarmed  the  Catholic  priesthood.  .  .  .  We  have  not  the  least 


1  Among  their  opponents  was  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.,  rector  of  Killy- 
shandra,  County  Cavan.      He  assailed  them  in  a  publication  entitled  Methodism 
Inspected.  Dr.  Hales,  who  had  previously  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.     His  great  work  is  his  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology  and  Geography,  History  and  Prophecy.     London,   1809-1814.     He 
died  in  January,  1831,  aged  eighty-three.     He  had  been  forty-three  years  rector  of 
Killyshandra. 

2  Lanktree's  Biographical  Narrative,  p.  247.     Belfast,  1836. 

3  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  writers  was  Adam  Clarke,  since  so 
well  known  as  the  Commentator  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    He  had  already 
acquired  a  literary  reputation.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wonderful 
industry.     He  was  a  native  of  County  Derry.     Dr.  Clarke  died  in  1832,  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age. 
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doubt  that,  if  the  Catholic  clergy  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  practice  and  principle  of  religious  restrictions 
were  abandoned,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  would  be  converted  to  Methodism."1 

As  the  Methodists  increased,  they  continued  to  encounter 
opposition  from  the  Protestant  clergy ;  so  that  the  inconveni- 
ence of  their  being  obliged  to  depend  for  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  those  by  whom  they  were  often  publicly 
assailed,  was  more  and  more  painfully  experienced.  As  some 
of  their  own  preachers  had  already  ventured  to  baptize,  it 
was  thought  that  no  good  reason  could  be  given  why  they 
should  not  also  celebrate  the  Eucharist  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  course  now  began  to  be  discussed  in  their 
societies.  In  1814  petitions  from  various  places  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Irish  Conference,  praying  that  the  preachers, 
when  required,  might  be  at  liberty  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
concession  was  supported  by  a  considerable  majority  ;  but, 
as  great  diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  following  day,  that,  for  another  year,  the  decision  should 
not  be  carried  into  operation.  Meanwhile  the  question 
created  the  utmost  excitement  throughout  the  whole  Metho- 
dist body  ;  and,  as  the  change  virtually  implied  that  the  Irish 
Wesleyans  were  henceforth  to  assume  the  position  of  a  new 
sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  many  resisted  it  with  the  great- 
est determination.  In  1815  an  attempt  was  made  to  promote 
peace  by  adopting  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Rev.  Adam 
Averell — a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  long  connected 
with  the  Conference — should  itinerate  during  the  year  among 
the  petitioners  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  dispense  it  where 
it  was  required  ;  but  this  arrangement  eventually  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  preachers  began,  without  further 
authority,  to  administer  the  ordinance  ;  and,  at  the  Conference 
of  1 8 1 6,  a  motion  for  conceding  the  desired  privilege  to  the 
preachers  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  to  twenty- 


i  An  Historical  Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  William  Parnell,  Esq.,  p.  129. 
Dublin,  1807.  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  Avondale,  in  County  Wicklow.  He  died  in 
1821  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
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six.1  As  the  minority  refused  to  yield,  a  schism  now  took 
place  in  the  connection.  The  majority  proceeded  to  assert 
their  position  as  ministers  entitled  to  dispense  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  :  the  minority,  under  the  designation  of 
"Primitive  Methodists,"  continued  as  appanages  chiefly  to 
the  Established  Church.  The  Rev.  Adam  Averell — who  took 
so  prominent  a  part  at  the  time  of  the  division — acted  for 
nearly  thirty  years  as  President  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Conference.2 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  vital  piety  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  among  Irish  Presbyterians.  Some  of  their 
ministers  were  men  of  ability  and  eloquence  ;  and,  as  a  people, 
the"y  were  still  distinguished  by  their  industry,  intelligence, 
and  public  spirit.  But  laxity  of  doctrine  prevailed  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster ;  family  worship  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
neglected  ; 3  and  even  the  appearance  of  their  church  build- 
ings betokened  the  woeful  lukewarmness  which  prevailed. 
Their  meeting-houses  were  generally  as  destitute  of  architec- 
tural taste,  as  they  were  naked  and  uncomfortable.  Notwith- 
standing the  emigration  to  America — which  had  been  going  on 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  eighty  years — Presbyterians  still 
constituted  a  large  section  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  so 
that  statesmen  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  their 
support  when  making  arrangements  for  the  legislative  union. 
The  proposal  to  erect  a  University  at  Armagh,  in  which  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry  were  to  be  educated,  was  eventually 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  promise  of  a  large  addition  to  the  Regium 
Donum  was  soon  fulfilled.4  In  1803  the  ministers  of  the 

1  Lanktree's  Biographical  Narrative,  p.  268.     The  schism  which  now  followed 
considerably  weakened  the  cause  of  Irish  Methodism.      According  to  the  returns 
made  to  the   Irish  Conference  in   1817,   it  appeared  that  there  were  then  only 
21,031  members  in  the  connection.     See  Life  of  Bishop  Jebb,  of  Limerick,  i.  181. 

2  He  died  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1847,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.     A 
memoir  of  this  venerable  man  has  been  written  by  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Revington. 
Dublin,  1848. 

3  A  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  speaking  of  this  period,  says: — "The 
Presbyterian  body  ....  practised  it  then  but  rarely.  .  .  .  The  Episcopalians,  on 
their  part,  had  long  declined  from  that  cardinal  requirement  of  the  early  Reformers." 
— Pastoral  Annals  by  an  Irish  Clergyman  (The  Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox),  p.  31 1. 
London,  1840. 

4  The  Regium  Donum,   as  now  increased,    amounted  to  nearly  ;£i  5,000  per 
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Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  and  each,  according  to  the  rank  of  his  congre- 
gation— estimated  by  the  number  of  families  and  amount  of 
stipend — received  £50,  £>"J$,  or  £100  per  annum,  out  of  the 
public  treasury.1  This  classification  at  first  created  no  little 
murmuring — as  the  pastors  who  most  required  aid  received 
the  smallest  share  of  the  Parliamentary  provision  ;  and  as  it 
was  obvious  that,  by  the  augmentation,  the  State  intended 
not  so  much  the  benefit  of  the  Church  as  the  extension  of  its 
own  influence.  But,  as  Government  peremptorily  refused  to 
modify  its  regulations,  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  terms  imposed.  Notwithstanding  the  invidious  scheme 
of  distribution,  each  had  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income; 
and  this  augmentation  of  the  Regium  Donum  was,  in  the  end, 
received  by  all  as  a  seasonable  and  important  boon.  As  the 
secular  inducements  to  enter  the  sacred  office  were  thus  in- 
creased, the  Synod  of  Ulster  immediately  sought  still  farther 
to  improve  its  position,  by  requiring  its  aspirants  to  the  minis- 
try to  pass  through  a  more  extended  course  of  education. 

Though  so  much  lukewarmness,  as  well  as  so  much 
latitudinarianism,  now  prevailed  among  Irish  Presbyterians, 
they  still  had  a  goodly  number  of  pious  and  orthodox  minis- 
ters. One  of  these — the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  McDowel — • 
officiated  for  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  city  of  Dublin.2 
Dr.  McDowel  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology ;  he  was  a  man  of  varied  information  as  well  as  an 
attractive  preacher  ;  he  possessed  much  social  influence  ;  and 


annum  for  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  In  1809  the  Seceders 
obtained  an-  augmentation.  Their  ministers  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
receiving  respectively  £40,  ^50,  and  ^70  per  annum. 

1  In  1804  there  were  187  ministers  and  183  congregations  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
and  Presbytery  of  Antrim.     In  1809  there  were  ninety-one  Secession  ministers  in 
Ireland. 

2  He  was  before  minister  of  Ballykelly,  in  County  Londonderry — where  he  was 
ordained  in  1766.     He  removed  to  Dublin  in  1778,  and  died  there  in  1824.     The 
congregation  to  which  he  ministered  now  meets  in  Rutland  Square,  in  the  splendid' 
church  erected  by  one  generous  individual — the  late  Alex.  Findlater,  Esq.,  J.P., 
o>  Slopes,  Kingstown.      Dr.  McDowel  is  described  by  the  Rev.   Samuel  Pearce, 
his  contemporary,  as  "  a  very  affectionate  and  spiritual  man,"  with  a   "  large  and 
flourishing"  congregation.     Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  217. 
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some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  metro- 
polis were  connected  with  his  congregation.1     To  his  unob- 
trusive but  faithful  labours  may  be  traced  the  commence- 
ment of  that  religious  awakening  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  led  to  so  great  an  improvement  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  country.     Among  the  young  persons 
under    his    pastoral     care    was    an    orphan    boy — Benjamin 
Williams    Mathias — of   whom  he  was    guardian,    and    who 
profited    much  by    his  instructions.2        Dr.   McDowel    soon 
recognized  his  piety  and  talent ;  and  encouraged  him  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  ministry.3     In  due  time  his  ward  and 
namesake  became  a  student  of  Trinity   College  ;     but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Irish  University  chilled  his  attachment  to 
Presbyterian  ism  ;    and,  at   the   termination  of   his  course  in 
1797,  he  was  ordained,  at    the  age  of  twenty-four,    by    Dr. 
Porter,  Bishop  of   Killala.4      For  some  time    afterwards    he 
officiated  with    much    acceptance    as  a    curate    in    County 
Down;  but  in   1805    he  returned  to  Dublin,  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  of  a  recently-erected  chapel,  known  as  the  Bethesda. 
He  acted  as  chaplain  of  this  place  of  worship  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years ;  and  meanwhile  continued  to  attract  crowds 
by  his  evangelical  and  impressive  ministrations.     Though  not 
remarkable     for  commanding    intellect,    Mr.    Mathias    was 
highly  gifted  as  a  preacher ;  his  voice,  his  appearance,  his 
fluent  address,  his  deep    fervour,  and  the  excellence  of  his 


1  Alderman  Hutton,  so  well-known  in  connection  with  the  religious  history  of 
Dublin  early  in  the  present  century,  was  one  of  his  elders.     He  was  Lord  Mayor 
in  1802.      "  He  was  voted  a  gold  box  and  a  valuable  piece  of  plate;  and  his  great 
attention  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  three  public  addresses  from 
the  city." — Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  226,  227.     See  also  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dr.  Urwkk,  p.  102.     London,  1870.     Alderman  Hutton  died  in  1808. 
In  1805  he  and  Dr.  McDowel  visited  London,  where  they  collected  £2,000  for  the 
building  of  a  new  Evangelical  chapel  in  Dublin.     Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, ii.  228. 

2  Mr.    Mathias  "often  expressed  much  thankfulness  that  he  was  entrusted,  so 
far  as  his  education  was  concerned,  to  such  a  kind   and   wise   friend."     Brief 
Memorials  of  Rev.  B.   W.  Mathias,  p.  5.     Dublin,  1842. 

3  Ibid.  p.  6. 

4  Ibid.  p.  21.     Dr.  Porter  was  an  Englishman.     He  came  to  Ireland  as  chaplain 
to  Earl  Camden,    Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killala   in 
June,  1795.     In  1798  he  was  translated  to  Clogher,  where  he  died  in  1819. 
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matter,  all  contributed  to  promote  his  popularity ;  and  at 
length  not  a  few  of  the  elite  of  the  metropolis  became  his 
constant  auditors.  Students  of  Trinity  College,  lawyers, 
physicians,  gentry,  and  nobility,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
humbler  classes,  flocked  to  the  Bethesda.  But  the  Calvinism 
which  he  preached — and  of  which  for  years  he  was  almost 
the  only  expositor  among  the  Episcopal  ministers  of  Dub- 
lin— gave  deadly  offence  to  his  spiritual  superiors.  There 
was  not  then  a  single  bishop  in  all  Ireland  who  supported 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation  ;  all  were  either  Pelagians 
or  professors  of  some  lifeless  form  of  Arminianism  ;  and,  in 
ecclesiastical  circles,  the  ministrations  of  Mathias  soon  awak- 
ened a  murmur  of  disapprobation.  The  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  commanded  the  students,  under  pain  of  censure,  to 
discontinue  their  attendance  on  the  sermons  of  the  earnest 
evangelist  j1  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  not  only  refused 
to  license  him,  but  actually  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in 
any  of  the  churches  of  the  Irish  capital.2  The  Word,  notwith- 
standing, had  free  course  and  was  glorified  ;  and  the  uncon- 
secrated  building3  was  the  scene  of  many  scriptural  conver- 
sions. The  chaplain  of  the  Bethesda  rendered  far  more 
substantial  service  to  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church 
than  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.4  Students 


1  Brief  Memorials,  p.  228. 

2  Ibid.    So  much  were  all  the  clergy  afraid  of  offending,  even  by  reading  prayers 
for  him,  that  on  two  occasions,  when  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue,  after  travel' 
ling  on  a  deputation  fora  religious  society,  he  could  obtain  no  assistance;   and 
was  so  completely  overcome,   when  performing  service,  that  he  nearly  fainted. 
Ibid.  p.  229. 

3  The  Bethesda  was  licensed  at  first  as  a  dissenting  chapel  under  the  Toleration 
Act.     Brief  Memorials,  p.  136.      It  had  been  occupied  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
by  the  pious  but  eccentric  Rev.  John  Walker,  who  was  at  one  time  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  who  afterwards  withdrew  both  from  the  College  and 
the  Established  Church.     When  Mr.  Mathias  was  at  college,  Mr.  Walker  was  his 
tutor.     Ibid.  pp.  138-9-10. 

4  The  Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox — then  a  student  of  Trinity  College — thus  speaks 
on  the  subject  :—"  The  Divinity  Lectures  in   the  University  were  all  but  a  farce, 
with  the  merit  of  being  a  solemn  one.     Young  men  were  therefore  hurried  into  the 
ministry  totally  unprepared  by  any  academic  instructor."  .  .  .   "  Mr.  Mathias  then 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  expounded  the  way  of  life  with  the  freedom  and 
truth  of  an   apostle  of  the  everlasting  gospel.      In  common  with  many   of  my 
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continued  to  attend  the  services  of  Mr.  Mathias  despite  the 
Provost's  interdict ;  and  not  a  few  who  afterwards,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  were  among  his  most  regular  and  attentive 
hearers. 

The  influence  of  the  ministrations  of  this  true  herald  of  the 
Cross  was  felt,  not  only  all  over  the  country,  but  in  distant 
lands.  "  I  consider,"  said  a  pious  nobleman  who,  with  his 
family,  had  been  for  some  time  in  attendance  on  his  services, 
"that  Mr.  Mathias  is  doing  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other 
man  in  the  kingdom."  l  It  was  alleged  that,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  to  which  missionaries  had  then  gone,  some 
one  of  them  at  least  dated  his  first  religious  impressions  from 
what  he  had  heard  at  the  Bethesda ;  and  it  was  added  that 
those  earnest  men  who  left  Trinity  College,  to  take  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  communion,  were  nearly  all  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  taught  to  preach  it  with  effect, 
under  his  ministry.2  Several  Romish  priests  found  their  way 
to  his  place  of  worship  ;  and  were  thus  won  over  to  Protestan- 
tism.3 But  this  gifted  and  successful  evangelist  throughout 
life  was  obliged  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  attached  flock  ;  and  though,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  his  public  career,4  he  obtained  Episcopal 
licence,  he  was  never  admitted  to  any  of  the  honours  or 
emoluments  of  the  Establishment.  Worn  out  by  excessive 
exertion,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis  in  1835  ;  an  annuity 
was  then  purchased  for  him  by  his  friends;5  and  in  1841,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  terminated  his  mortal  course. 

About  the  time  when  Mr.  Mathias  was  beginning  to  attract 
attention  as  a  preacher,  there  were,  in  various  quarters,  in- 
dications of  a  spiritual  awakening  among  the  clergy  of  the 

contemporaries,  I  may  refer  my  first  serious  impressions  ....   to  the  preaching 
of  that  gifted  man." — Pastoral  Annals,  pp.  1 1 2,  113,  20. 

1  Brief  Memorials,  p.  203.  See  also  Life  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  230. 

*  Brief  Memorials,  p.  226. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  175-6,  179.    Mr.  Mathias  published  several  works.    One  of  these  was 
entitled  "  Vindicia  Laica,  or  The  Right  of  the  Laity  to  the  Unrestricted  Reading 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures   Vindicated.     Another  was  A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.     Dublin,  1832. 

4  In  1828.     Brief  Memorials,  p.  228,  note.  *  Ibid.  p.  241. 
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Irish  Establishment.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Tighe,  rector  of 
Drumgooland  in  County  Down,1  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stopford  of 
Letterkenny,2  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maturin  of  Fannet,  the  Rev.  John 
Quarry  of  Cork,3  and  others,  were  exemplary  and  efficient 
pastors  But  nowhere  was  a  work  of  grace  more  manifest 
than  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  its  neighbourhood.  That 
place — so  famous,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion,  as  the 
capital  of  the  Catholic  Confederacy — had  long  been  noted 
for  its  fashionable  dissipation.  Among  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
were  often  found  the  dignified  clergy  ;  and  a  private  theatre, 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  largely 
enjoyed  their  patronage.  This  theatre  was  kept  up  about 
seventeen  years ; 4  and  was  meanwhile  frequented  by  six 
bishops  and  their  families,  six  deans  and  their  families,  seven 
archdeacons  and  their  families,  and  at  least  fifty  other  clergy- 
men and  their  families.5  But,  at  this  very  time,  there  were 
ministers  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory  who  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  Church  in  Christendom.  Of  these  the  Rev. 
Peter  Roe  was  the  most  distinguished.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1798 — when  yet  only  twenty  years  of  age — lie  received 
ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  a  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  youth  ;  and  some  of  his  earliest  appearances 
in  the  pulpit  gave  promise  of  the  power  which  he  subsequently 
wielded ;  but  he  had  not  yet  fairly  realized  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  pastoral  commission  ;  and  he  was  still  very  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  A  violent 
fever  under  which  he  suffered  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  and 
which  brought  him  into  extreme  danger,  seems  to  have  first 
led  him  to  think  very  seriously  of  the  great  salvation.6  He 
now  began  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  increasing  earnestness 
his  light  gradually  improved  ;  and  his  intercourse  with 


1  See  some  account  of  him  in  Brief  Memorials,  pp.  21-23. 

a  Dr.  Stopford,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  in 
1833.  See  some  account  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  p.  148  ;  and  in 
the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  pp.  367-70. 

3  See  some  notice  of  him  in  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  pp.  164-5,  2$7~&- 

4  That  is  from  1802  to  1819. 

5  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  by  the  Rev.   Samuel  Madden, 
p.  327.     Dublin,  1842.  6      Memoir,  p.  39. 

VOL.  II.  C    C 
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persons  of  piety  and  talent,  connected  with  non-conforming 
Churches,  contributed  largely  to  his  spiritual  advancement. 
At  the  house  of  Alderman  Hutton  of  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  introduced  to  a  select  circle  of  good  men  of  various 
denominations ; l  and  he  was  thus  led  to  cultivate  that 
Catholic  spirit  for  which  he  was  subsequently  remarkable. 
An  eminent  Moravian  minister — named  Hartley — resident  in 
the  Irish  capital,  with  whom  he  now  became  acquainted,  first 
awakened  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  to  the  heathen.2 
Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  officiated  as  curate  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Kilkenny  ;  and  the  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Pidgeon — to  whom  he  was  related,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  real  excellence — acted  towards  him  with  great  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  Mr.  Pidgeon  was  himself  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  recent  revival  in  the  Irish  Episcopal  body  ; 3 
and  he  viewed,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  zeal,  ability, 
and  growing  reputation  of  his  youthful  assistant.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  this  worthy  minister  resigned,  in  favour  of 
his  curate,  his  appointment  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Though 
Mr.  Roe  could  never  see  his  way  to  embrace  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism,  he  substantially  adopted  its  leading 
principles  ;  for  he  taught  redemption  by  Christ,  regeneration 
by  the  spirit,  justification  by  faith  alone  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  the  Great  Intercessor,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
grace  in  the  sinner's  salvation.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  soon 
attained  extraordinary  popularity.  When  yet  a  very  young 
minister,  he  was  often  invited  to  Dublin  to  preach  on  public 
occasions  on  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  its  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  and  he  was  always  sure  to  attract  a  numerous  con- 
gregation. Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  Ireland.  When  in 
London  he  had  overflowing  audiences  ;  and,  on  more  than 


1  Memoir,  pp.  62,  124. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  124,  243.      See  also  Brief  Memorials  of  Mathias,  p.  61.      He  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Hartley,  some  time  a  missionary  in  Greece.     Ibid. 
The  elder  Mr.  Hartley  settled  in  Dublin,  1801,  where,  for  two  years,  he  preached 
in  German  to  a  congregation.      He  subsequently  removed  to  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment of  Gracehill,  near  Ballymena,  in  County  Antrim.     lie  died  in  1811.      Life 
and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ii.  223. 

3  Memoir,  pp.  169-172. 
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one  occasion,  an  English  living,  far  more  valuable  than  his 
own,  was  pressed  on  his  acceptance.  But,  unwilling  to  leave 
a  field  of  labour  in  which  he  had  been  signally  honoured  by 
his  Heavenly  Master,  he  displayed  a  noble  disinterestedness 
by  declining  these  tempting  offers.1 

The  blessed  fruits  of  Mr.  Roe's  labours  were  indeed  most 
abundant.  Many  of  all  conditions  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilkenny  looked  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father ;  the  private  theatre  disappeared ;  and  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  general  tone  of  society  took  place  within  the 
circle  of  his  ministrations.  Before  his  death  he  could  reckon 
up  no  less  than  eighteen  ordained  clergymen  who  had  been 
pupils  in  his  Sunday  school — as  well  as  others  who,  though 
not  ordained,  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of' 
missions.2  Even  his  occasional  services,  when  from  home, 
were  not  barren  of  results.  When  obliged  at  one  time  to 
visit  Harrogate  in  quest  of  health,  not  a  few  were  awakened 
by  his  exhortations.3 

Though  an  earnest  Churchman,  the  minister  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kilkenny,  was  no  narrow-minded  bigot.  He  had  no  idea  of 
imitating  the  folly  of  John  Wesley,  who  persisted  in  attending 
the  ministry  of  the  Establishment — no  matter  how  worthless 
the  preacher,  and  how  unprofitable  the  sermon.  In  England, 
Mr.  Roe  frequented  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  non- 
conformists— when  he  found  the  services  more  edifying  than 
those  provided  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  communion. 
"  In  conscience  and  from  principle  a  Churchman,  it  cannot," 
said  he,  "  but  be  a  grief  to  me  to  be  obliged,  in  order  to  hear 
the  truth  preached,  to  go  to  a  dissenting  meeting  house."  4 
When  in  Bath  he  regularly  joined  in  worship  with  the 
Independents,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Jay.  He  valued  the  preaching  of  that  celebrated  minister  as 
"  both  doctrinal  and  practical  ;  "  as  "  allowing  every  passage 
of  scripture  its  full  meaning  ; "  and  as  presenting  such  variety 
of  illustration  as  could  not  fail  to  make  it  interesting.  From 
the  year  1831 — when  he  spent  some  time  in  the  south  of 

1  Memoir,  pp.  290,  292.  z  Ibid.  p.  217. 

3  Ibid.  p.  279.  4  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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England,  and  when  he  constantly  attended  the  weekly  lecture 
in  the  Congregational  chapel — it  was  his  custom  to  read 
aloud  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  "  Morning  Exercises "  every  day 
before  leaving  the  breakfast  table.1 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  as  far  as  his  own  experience 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Roe  had  small  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Episcopal  govern- 
ment. Though  one  of  the  most  gifted,  most  laborious,  and 
most  successful  ministers  ever  connected  with  the  Irish 
Establishment,  he  received  little  sympathy  or  encouragement 
from  any  of  the  Irish  prelates.  He  was  again  and  again 
thwarted,  discountenanced,  and  even  insulted,  by  his  own 
diocesan.  On  one  occasion,  in  despite  of  his  solemn  protest, 
a  clergyman  of  anti-evangelical  principles  was  thrust  into  his 
pulpit,  by  Episcopal  authority,  to  preach  a  charity  sermon.2 
Mr.  Roe  could  only  signify  his  displeasure  by  absenting 
himself  from  the  service.  At  another  time  the  bishop 
positively  refused  to  sanction  the  meeting  of  a  clerical 
association  for  prayer  and  mutual  improvement — though  the 
same  dignitary  quietly  permitted  eight  clergymen  of  his 
diocese  to  be  members  of  the  Kilkenny  hunting  club.3  For 
many  years,  the  emolument  Mr.  Roe  derived  from  his  situation 
in  the  Church  was  very  paltry  ;  and,  when  he  had  at  length 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  addition  to  his  income,  the 
bishop  most  ungraciously  refused  to  fiat  the  arrangement.4 
"  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  Mr. 
Roe  never  received  any  promotion  or  preferment  from  any 
one  bishop  of  the  Church."  5 

The  revival  among  the  Episcopal  clergy,  which  commenced 
about  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  continued  to  spread 
far  and  wide  ;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  the  Irish  Establishment  contained  a  considerable  number 

1  Memoir,  p.  483.  '2  Ibid.  p.  326. 

3  Memoir,  pp.  92,  93.     About  this  period  many  of  the  Plstablished  clergy,  with 
the  connivance  of  their  bishops,  spent  their  time  in  hunting  and  shooting.     "  Mr. 
Daly  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cashel),  while  curate  of  Malrancan  (in  County  Wex- 
ford)  was  one  day  riding  with  his  bishop — they  met  a  number  of  his  clergy  following 
the  hounds — when  the  only  remark  made  by  the  bishop  was  that  they  ought  not  to 
hunt  in  redcoats." — Memoir  of  Bishop  Daly,  by  Mrs.  Madden,  p.  36.    London,  1875. 

4  Memoir,  pp.  168-9.  s  Ibid.  p.  29.     Mr.  Roe  died  in  1841 
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of  ministers  who,  in  point  of  real  eloquence,  and  pastoral 
devotedness,  would  have  adorned  the  brightest  period  in  the 
Christian  annals.  A  few  of  those  now  awakened  became, 
in  the  end,  dissatisfied  with  their  Church  and  withdrew  from 
its  communion:1  but  the  greater  number  remained  within 
its  pale,  and  contributed  greatly  to  promote  its  credit  and 
efficiency.  This  baptism  of  grace  was  experienced  by  other 
denominations;  and  hence,  since  the  year  1800,  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  in  the  state  of  Irish  Protestan- 
tism. The  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — established 
in  r/922 — had  already  done  something  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
but  its  operations  had  been  rather  languidly  conducted  :  and, 
as  the  desire  for  spiritual  knowledge  increased,  the  demand 
for  Bibles  became  more  and  more  urgent.  One  of  the  cleri- 
cal friends  of  Mr.  Roe — the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw  of  Kilkenny 
• — was  the  first  who  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  so  greatly  shattered  about  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  that  he  was  unfit  for  stated  parochial 
duty  ;  and  he  was  instructed  by  his  medical  advisers  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  be  usefully 
employed ;  and,  that  he  might  render  some  service  to  the 
Christian  cause,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  collection 
of  second-hand  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  could  dis- 
tribute, either  gratuitously  or  at  very  low  prices.3  He  accord- 
ingly supplied  himself  with  a  tax-cart  ;  and,  passing  over  into 


1  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.   Robinson,  Thomas  Kelly,  George  Carr, 
C.  Hargrove,  and  John  Code.      See  Brief  Memorials,  p.  93  ;  Memoir  of  Roe,  p. 
5 7, 'note  ;  Memoir  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  pp.  332,  334,  345.     Mr.  Kelly  became 
the  founder  of  churches,  which  bear  his  name,  in  Dublin,  Athy,  Portarlington,  New 
Ross,  and  Waterford.     See  Life  of  Urwick,  p.  280. 

2  In  1800  it  received  an  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Parliamentary  aid  to  the 
amount  of  ^300  per  annum.      It  then  commenced  to  afford  assistance  to  schools, 
and  especially  to  parochial  schools.   In  1827,  when  the  grant  was  withdrawn,  it  gave 
up  all  connexion  with  schools.    Report  of  Endon<ed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
p.  19.     Dublin,  1858.     Mant  says  that  "its  founders  were  three  private  church- 
men, one  ecclesiastic,  and  two  laicks." — Hist,  of  Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  740. 

3  Mr.  Shaw,  though  not  named,  is  the  clergyman  indicated  in  the  Memoir  of 
Mr.  Roe,  p.  233  ;  and  in  Brief  Memorials  of  Mathias,  p.  162.      His  history  is  more 
fully  narrated  in  Kecoll'rtions  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Belfast, 
pp.  18,  19.     Belfast,  1874. 
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England,  travelled,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  town  to 
town,  on  this  novel  mission.  As  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  a 
gentleman  of  influential  family  connexions,1  he  usually  met 
with  a  respectful  reception.  Every  volume  given  him,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  appeal,  was  duly  deposited  in  his  tax-cart ;  and, 
when  he  had  thus  collected  a  goodly  store,  he  returned  to 
Ireland  ;  visited  the  post  offices  in  all  directions ;  and  left  ten 
or  twelve  of  his  copies,  with  the  post-master.  As  all  the  post- 
masters were  then  Protestants,  he  could  reckon  on  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  he  gave  them  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  sale 
or  bestowal  of  the  books.  When  at  one  time  in  London  his 
eye  caught  a  placard  announcing  the  proposed  formation  of 
an  Association  for  the  Dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
took  care  to  attend  at  the  place  and  time  indicated  ;  and,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  simple  and  interesting  statements  of  this  earnest  Irishman, 
as  he  described  the  dearth  of  the  sacred  volume  in  his  own 
country,  are  said  to  have  greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the 
assembly.  From  1800  to  1810  Mr.  Shaw  visited  England  and 
Scotland  every  year.  At  one  time  he  obtained  in  Edinburgh 
alone  upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes.2  The  average 
number  collected  by  him  annually  amounted  to  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand.  These  were  scattered  all  over  Ireland ; 
and  contributed  much,  as  well  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  as  to  excite  a  thirst  for  scriptural  information. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  i8o6;3  and 
other  educational  agencies  soon  followed.  The  London 
Hibernian  Society,  which  now  commenced  its  operations, 
was  greatly  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Albert  Blest,  a  pious  merchant  of  good  position  settled  at 


1  He  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart. 

2  Memoir  of  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  p.  234. 

3  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established  in  March,  1804.     The 
Hibernian  Bible  Society  originated  two  years  afterwards.     It  has  been  stated  that, 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolis,  there  were  not 
twelve  towns  in  Ireland  in  which  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  sold.      From  its 
formation  to  1874,  it  issued  3,892,458  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  printed  several 
editions,  as  well  in  Irish  as  in  English.     It  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members,  of  various  denominations,  resident  in  or  near  Dublin. 
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Sligo.1  This  Society  was  originally  designed  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation:2 but  in  1814  its  constitution  was  modified;  as,  from 
that  date,  it  confined  itself  exclusively  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  chiefly  by  English  Congregationalists  ;  and,  as 
at  first  the  Irish  Episcopal  clergy  had  no  share  in  its  man- 
agement, they  viewed  it  with  distrust;3  but,  when  their 
influence  was  subsequently  recognized,  they  joined  in  its 
support,  and  helped  to  extend  its  operations.4  In  1818  it  could 
reckon  347  schools  and  27,000  scholars.5  It  required  the 
children  to  commit  to  memory  large  sections  of  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  thus  many  were  weaned  from  Romanism.  The 
Methodists  claim  the  credit  of  establishing  the  Hibernian 
Sunday  School  Society — which  dates  its  commencement  in 
1809.°  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 


1  During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  religion  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  among 
the  Protestants  of  Sligo.      But  there  was  one  good  man  there,  who,  like  another 
Peter  Waldo,   was  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  degenerate  times.     His  name  was 
Andrew  Maiben.     He  was  a  Scotch  Calvinistic  Presbyterian,  and  an  influential 
merchant.     He  conducted  a  weekly  religious  service  in  a  public  room  ;  and,  on  a 
particular  occasion,   Albert  Blest,   then  a  reckless  young  man,  happened  to  be 
present.     He  continued  his  attendance  ;  and  was  soon  brought  under  deep  religious 
impressions.      In  the  end  he  became  a  decided  and  eminent  Christian.     In  1780 
he  married  Mr.  Maiben's  daughter.      Dissatisfied  with  the  existing  Presbyterian 
ministry — at  that  time  very  inefficient — Mr.  Maiben   and  his  son-in-law   sought 
supplies  of  preaching  from  the  English  Independents  ;  and  thus  Congregationalism 
was  introduced  into  Sligo.  Mr.  Blest  did  much  to  extend  and  elevate  Protestantism 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.     He  long  acted  as  Secretary  for  Ireland  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  and  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1837. 

2  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Urwick,  p.  43. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sirr,  the  biographer  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  says  that  the 
Society  employed  "  certain  intrusive  preachers,  called  Missionaries." — Memoir,  p. 
676.      The  Apostle  Paul  was  one  of  these  "  intrusive  preachers."     About  this 
time  Congregationalism  was  introduced  into  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  other  parts  of 
I  reland. 

4  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D'Arcy  Sirr,  D.D., 
p.  676.     Dublin,  1845. 

5  Steven,  p.  149.     It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  1818  the  Irish  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Natives  through  the  Medium  of  their  own  Language 
was  instituted.     It  was  connected  with  the  Established  Church.     See  Memoir  of 
the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  549. 

8  Memoir  of  Averell,  p.  312. 
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in  Ireland — better  known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society — 
was  instituted  towards  the  close  of  1811.  It  originated  in  a 
large  and  well-conducted  school  in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin 
which  had  been  in  existence  from  1786,  chiefly  under  the 
control  of  the  Quakers.1  This  Society  acted  on  the  principle 
that,  in  all  its  schools,  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  without 
note  or  comment.  In  1814  it  was  adopted  by  Government, 
and  encouraged  by  a  Parliamentary  Grant.  A  well-known 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman — Lord  Fingall — consented  to 
become  its  Vice-President  :2  and  priest  after  priest  agreed  to 
accept  its  aid.3  In  1825  it  could  reckon  1,490  schools,  and 
100,000  pupils.4 

But  though,  in  the  beginning,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
proclaimed  no  hostility  to  the  Hibernian  and  Kildare  Place 
Schools ; 5  and  though  a  priest  might  occasionally  be  seen 
attending  their  examinations,  and  listening  to  the  children 
repeating  Scripture  ; 6  it  was  all  the  while  obvious  that  the  more 
zealous  adherents  of  the  Pope  regarded  these  educational 
movements  with  no  little  suspicion.  The  free  use  of  the  Bible 

1  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  682. 

8  Life  of  Lefroy,  p.  88. 

8  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  682. 

4  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  p.  20.  In  1814-15  a  grant 
of ,£6,980  was  made  by  Parliament.  This  grant  was  increased  to^io.ooo  in  1821, 
and  to  .£25,000  in  1827.  In  1832  the  grant  was  discontinued.  Ibid. 

8  About  this  time  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Belfast  Brown  Street  Sunday 
School  Society,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  give  the  poor  children  such 
instruction  as  might  prepare  them  for  future  usefulness,  and  "afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures."  At  onetime 
about  300  R.  C.  children  attended  these  schools,  and  received  instruction  in  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  from  Protestant  teachers  ;  but  in 
1 824  they  were  suddenly  withdrawn, 

6  In  1816  the  liberal  Romanists  of  England  established  a  "Catholic  Bible 
Society."  A  New  Testament  appeared  prefaced  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Poynter, 
the  R.  C.  Vicar  Apostolic,  in  which  he  states  that  the  English  Catholic  Board 
meant  "  to  raise  a  fund  to  print  and  circulate,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  an  approved 
edition  of  the  Catholic  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  English."  Bishop 
Milner  vehemently  denounced  the  scheme  ;  and  it  soon  came  to  nothing.  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  in  a  Bull  dated  June  29th,  1816,  condemned  Bible  Societies.  "We 
have,"  says  he  here,  "  been  truly  shocked  tf.  this  most  crafty  device,  by  which  the 
very  foundations  of  religion  are  undermined." — HUSENBETH'S  Life  of  Dr.  Milmr, 
pp.  240-1. 
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awakened  their  anxiety ;  and  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
pupils  from  their  communion  did  not  tend  to  abate  alarm. 
Various  means  were  therefore  used  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  these  seminaries.  Early  in  this  century  a  papal  Bull 
approved  of  a  society  called  "  The  Sodality  of  Christian 
Doctrine  " — instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools,  this  society  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  ;  it  embraced  both  sisterhoods  and  brotherhoods  ;  its 
members  confessed  and  communicated  once  a  week;  and,  before 
and  after  mass  on  the  Lord's  Day,  laboured  to  make  young 
and  old  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  principles  of  popery.1 
Another  Institute — known  as  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,"  took  charge  of  daily  instruction.2  The  Brothers — 
though  not  called  monks — were  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
They  took  a  vow  of  poverty,  a  vow  of  celibacy,  a  vow  of 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  a  vow  to  teach  children 
gratuitously  for  their  lives. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Romish 
priests  had,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  had  not,  it  was  thought,  sufficiently  sympa- 
thized with  the  oppressed  in  their  struggles  for  redress  of 
grievances ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  the  Right  Boys 
insisted  on  the  reduction  of  clerical  fees,  betokened  a  waning 
regard  for  their  religious  directors.3  By  joining  their  nobility 


1  See  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  1824-5,  by  Phelan  and  O'Sul- 
livan,  part  ii.,  p.  287.     London,  1826. 

2  Digest  of  Evidence,  ii.  288.     The  founder  was  Mr.  Rice,  and  their  first  school 
was  established  at  Waterford,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.    In 
1 820  the  order  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.     In   1858  the  brothers  had 
15,000  pupils  in  their  schools  in  Ireland.      Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commission,  pp.  130,  131.      Some  time  after  the  Sodality  of  Christian  Doctrine 
was  organized,  the  seminary  at  Clongowes  Wood,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  was 
established.     The  place  is  said  to  have  cost  originally  ;£i6,ooo.     The  institute  was 
conducted  by  Jesuits,  and  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
R.  C.  gentry.     Digest  of  Evidence,  i.  246  ;  and  ii.  150.     The  congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  was  founded  in  Dublin  in  1815.     Brenan,  p.  636.      The  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  not  established  till  1831.     Ibid.  p.  637. 

3  Columbanus  (Dr.  O'Conor)  says  in  his  Third  Letter  (p.  37) : — "  The  personal 
regard  and  consideration  for  the  priesthood  has  been  gradually  declining "  since 
1778.     In  1792  we  find  Edmund  Burke  saying  : — "At  no  time  within  my  obser- 
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and  encouraging  their  apathy,  when  the  Catholic  Committee 
were  contending  for  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws,  the  priests 
still  further  offended  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  But  it 
would  appear  that,  immediately  after  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 
they  rapidly  recovered  their  influence.1  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  curates  were  implicated  in  the  seditious  move- 
ment ;  but,  as  a  body,  the  parish  priests  took  no  part  in  it ; 
for  they  were  aware  that  it  was  to  be  supported  by  the  power 
of  the  French  republicans  ;  and  they  remembered,  with  horror, 
how  these  men  on  the  Continent  had  overthrown  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  butchered  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Many  of  them  had  exhorted  their  flocks  not  to  join  in  the 
conspiracy  ;  and,  when  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the 
advice  was  thankfully  remembered.  Some  of  them — who  were 
perfectly  free  from  blame — were  treated  by  the  yeomanry  as 
rebels  ;  and  these  harsh  proceedings  roused  indignation  and 
awakened  sympathy.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  priests 
exerted  themselves  to  induce  the  deluded  peasantry  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to 
shelter  them  from  punishment,  also  gave  them  a  fresh  hold 
on  their  affection.  Nor,  perhaps,  were  the  demonstrations  of 
the  Orange  societies  less  efficient  in  cementing  the  attach- 
ment. The  Orangemen,  by  their  overbearing  spirit,  their 
senseless  and  profane  outcries,  and  their  acts  of  violence, 
goaded  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  almost  to  madness ;  and 
bound  them  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  guardians  of  their 
faith.2 

To  not  a  few  it  may  seem  unaccountable  that  Romanism 
has  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Many  of  its  doctrines  and  practices — 
such  as  Transubstantiation  and  Prayers  for  the  dead — are 
opposed  alike  to  common  sense  and  to  Scripture ;  its  ill- 
concealed  aversion  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  betrays  some- 


vation  have  the  Catholic  clergy  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  Catholic 
people." — Correspondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  12. 

1  See  a  remarkable  letter  appended  to  Plowden's  Ireland  from  the  Union,  iii., 
appendix,  p.  6. 

2  The  Orangemen  called  the  Ribbonmen  into  existence.     These  latter  first  made 
their  appearance  in  1812.     See  Wyse's  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Association,  i.,  p,  409. 
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thing  very  like  a  consciousness  that  it  is  condemned  in  the 
Book  of  Books  ;  and  the  social  state  of  those  countries,  in 
which  it  reigns  without  a  rival,  attests  how  little  it  is  fitted  to 
bless  and  sanctify  humanity.  Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue 
are  an  outrage  on  all  propriety  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  vindi- 
cate implicit  submission  to  a  foreign  priest,  on  the  ground 
either  of  reason  or  divine  authority,  piety  or  patriotism.  But 
withal  Romanism  has  contrived,  to  this  very  day,  to  maintain 
its  ascendency  over  the  greater  portion  of  a  quick-witted  and 
warm-hearted  nation.  Some  of  the  causes  of  its  success  have 
already  been  described  ;  and  it  may  here  be  added  that  it  has 
been  largely  indebted  for  its  conservation  to  its  ample 
supply  of  working  clergy,  and  to  the  rigour  of  its  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Its  priests  have  always  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  provide  for  its  parishes  ;l  they  have  been  judiciously  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  culture  and  capabilities  ;  and  watch- 
ful eyes  have  still  been  looking  on  to  quicken  their  activity. 
Every  bishop,  every  priest,  every  curate,  and  almost  every 
layman,  is  under  constant  supervision.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  will  illustrate  the  minute 
attention  with  which  it  had  been  governed. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  island  a  considerable  number 
of  the  regular  clergy,  as  well  as  a  full  supply  of  parish  priests. 
The  regular  clergy  are  bound  by  monastic  vows  ; 2  and,  under 
certain  restrictions,  may  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  the 
secular  or  parochial  clergy ;  and  between  these  two  denomi- 
nations there  has  always  existed  some  little  jealousy.  They 
take  notice  of  each  others'  movements ;  animate  each  others' 
zeal ;  and  supply  each  others'  lack  of  service.  The  friars  are 
to  be  found  alongside  the  parish  priests  in  almost  all  the 
large  towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  thus,  in  these  centres  of  influence, 


1  In  1808  it  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  "the  number  of  Catholic  clergymen 
in  Ireland  approached  nearer  to  3,000  than  2,000." — PLOWDEN'S  Hist,  of  Ireland 
from  the  Union,  iii.  638.  If  so,  the  number  of  priests  must  have  much  exceeded 
the  number  of  parishes.  In  this  calculation  the  regulars  were  probably  included. 
See  before,  p.  632. 

z  Hence  they  are  called  regulars,  because  they  live  secundum  rcgulam. 
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the  two  classes  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the 
entire  Roman  Catholic  population.  Among  the  friars  are 
found  some  of  their  most  effective  preachers,  and  ablest  con- 
troversialists. These  regular  clergy  are  of  different  orders — 
such  as  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augusti- 
nians;  and  each  Order  has  a  Chief  or  General  of  its  own — who 
challenges  implicit  submission,  and  who  is  in  close  correspon- 
dence with  the  Pope.  The  bishops  nominate  all  the  parish 
priests.  The  people  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  selection. 
If  the  parochial  duties  are  too  onerous  for  a  single  individual, 
or  if  the  priest  is  old,  indolent,  or  unpopular,  the  bishop  can 
at  once  appoint  a  curate  or  assistant,  who  enjoys,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  one-third  or  the  one-half  of  the  income 
of  the  parish.1  The  curate  holdshis  place  merely  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  bishop.  When  a  priest  is  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  a  parish,  he  can  be  summarily  removed  at  any  time 
within  three  years  ;  but,  should  those  three  years  of  probation 
be  completed  to  the  bishop's  satisfaction,  he  then  acquires  a 
title  to  the  situation ;  and  he  cannot  be  set  aside  without 
proof  of  canonical  incompetency.  The  income  of  the  priest 
is  derived  chiefly  from  payments  made  by  the  head  of  each 
family  at  Easter  and  Christmas  ;  and  from  contributions  at 
weddings,  baptisms,  and  funerals.  The  bishop  is  supported, 
partly  by  the  income  of  the  best  living  in  the  diocese ; 2 
partly,  by  fees  paid  for  marriage  licences ;  and  partly,  by 
direct  contributions — varying  in  amount — from  the  several 
parish  priests.3  When  a  bishop  dies,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
elect  a  substitute — called  a  Vicar  Capitular — to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  see ;  and  this  functionary  is  meanwhile 
invested  with  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  priests  then  forward 


1  The  curate  may  be  appointed  without  consulting  the  parish  priest,  and  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  See  Kirkpatrick's  Report  of  the  Cf  Kecffe  Case,  Introd., 
xxiii.  London,  1874. 

*  In  1797  Dr.  Hussey,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Waterford,  stated  that  his  emoluments 
were  usually  between  ^400  and  ^500  per  annum.  Correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  voL  iv.,  p.  446. 

3  Dr.  O' Conor  in  his  Historical  Address  (part  i.,  p.  1 20)  intimates  that,  about 
this  time,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  were  worth  from  ^200  to  .£700  per 
annum.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  since  very  much  increased  in 
value. 
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to  the  Pope  the  name  of  some  clergyman1  whom  they 
recommend  as  a  successor  to  the  deceased  prelate.  The 
bishops  of  the  province  also  forward  to  Rome  the  names  of 
two  or  three  candidates  ;  and  their  choice,  at  the  period 
before  us,  was  generally  treated  with  greater  consideration. 
The  Pope,  however,  is  not  limited  to  these  selections ;  as  he 
may  promote  an  ecclesiastic — not  pointed  out  either  by  the 
priests  or  the  prelates — to  the  vacant  dignity.  Every  bishop 
is  required  to  visit  the  Pope  every  few  years  ;  and,  in  person, 
at  headquarters  he  must  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  By  means  of  information  obtained  through  the 
generals  of  the  various  monastic  orders,  the  cardinals  can 
easily  test  the  accuracy  of  the  bishop's  representations.  When 
a  bishop  becomes  infirm,  he  is  furnished  with  a  coadjutor, 
who  aids  him  in  the  government  of  the  diocese.2 

In  1799,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  already 
stated,  had  agreed  to  give  the  British  crown  something  like  a 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  prelates  ;  to  furnish  a  guarantee 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  parish  priests  ;  and  to  accept  a  State 
provision  for  themselves  and  the  inferior  clergy.3  When  this 
arrangement  was  adopted,  it  was  expected  that  their  lay  co- 
religionists would  be  made  admissible  to  seats  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
legislative  union.  But  the  repugnance  of  George  III.  to  any 
further  concessions  to  the  Romanists,  proved  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement  which  statesmen  found  it  impossible  to 
remove.  After  several  ministerial  changes  and  various  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  the  question  of  emancipation  was 
again  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1808.  On  the  28th  of  May  of  that  year, 


1  They  now  forward  three  names. 

-  These  statements  may  be  found  in  a  letter  written  in  June,  1806,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cork,  to  Colonel  Thomas 
Ixewingham.  See  Plowden,  iii.,  appendix,  pp.  1-8.  There  were  then  fuur  R.  C. 
archbishops,  and  twenty-two  R.  C.  bishops  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  Warden  of 
Gal  way.  Gal  way  was  not  made  a  bishopric  until  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards. 

3  See  before,  p.  374.  Lord  Castlereagh  denied  that  the  veto  was  extorted  from 
the  bishops.  He  says  he  "  never  perceived  the  slightest  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
the  measure." — Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Plunket,  i.  283.  London,  1867. 
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when  presenting  a  numerously  signed  petition  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Grattan  affirmed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Pope  "  did  not  extend  even  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
They  nominated  themselves,  and  looked  to  the  Pope  merely 
for  his  spiritual  sanction  of  such  nomination.  But,  if  it  should 
be  supposed  there  was  the  smallest  danger  in  this  course,  he 
had  a  proposition  to  suggest,  which  Jie  had  authority  to  state, 
^vhich  indeed  he  was  instructed  to  make,  namely,  that  His 
Majesty  may  interfere  on  any  such  occasion  with  his  negative."1 
When  describing  the  mode  in  which  prelates  were  chosen, 
Mr.  Grattan  evidently  speaks  without  due  precision  ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  Pontiff  always  claimed  greater  power  than 
that  here  assigned  to  him.  In  following  up  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  another  member  of  the  House, 
expressed  himself  still  more  loosely  than  the  previous  speaker. 
He  declared  that,  "to  remove  all  apprehensions,  he  was 
authorized  to  say  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  willing,  in  the 
event  of  the  measure  being  acceded  to,  that  the  appointment 
of  every  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  should,  in  future,  finally 
vest  in  the  King."  '*  When  asked,  on  what  grounds  he 
advanced  this  statement,  Mr.  Ponsonby  replied  that  it  was 
made  "on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  was  a  Catholic 
bishop,3  and  who  was  authorized  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  to  make  the  proposition.  The  proposition  was  this, 
that  the  person  to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  bishopric  should 
be  submitted  to  the  King's  approbation;  and  that,  if  the 
approbation  were  refused,  another  person  should  be  proposed  ; 
and  so  on  in  succession  until  His  Majesty's  approbation 
should  be  obtained  ;  so  that  the  .appointment  should  finally 
rest  with  the  Kinsr."  4 


1  Plowden's  Ireland  from  the  Union,  iii.  654. 

2  Plowden,  iii.  655-6. 

3  He  was  a  bishop  in  partibus  infidelium.      Dr.  O'Conor  (Columbrmus)  in  his 
celebrated  Letters  speaks  of  him  contemptuously  as  "the  Bishop  of  Castabala  "- 
an  obscure  place  in  Asia  from  which  he  took  his  episcopal  title.     He  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  R.  C.  apostolic  vicars  settled  in  England.     He  was  author  of  the 
well-known  work  entitled  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy. 

4  Plowden,  iii.  656. 
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The  nature  of  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  Milner  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby  can  still  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  as  documen- 
tary evidence  has  been  preserved  which  supplies  information 
equally  exact  and  unquestionable.  In  a  letter  which  he 
handed  to  the  British  senator,  shortly  before  the  presentation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  petition,  the  bishop  says :  "  The 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  are  willing  to  give  a  direct 
negative  po^cver  to  His  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  to  their  titular  bishoprics,  in  such  manner 
that,  when  they  have  among  themselves  resolved  who  is  the 
fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see,  they  will  transmit  his  name 
to  His  Majesty's  ministers;  and,  if  the  latter  should  object  to 
that  name,  they  will  transmit  another  and  another,  until  a 
name  is  presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made;  and — 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case — should  the  Pope  refuse 
to  give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual  powers,  of  which 
he  is  the  depository,  to  the  person  so  presented  by  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  so  approved  by  the  Government,  they 
will  continue  to  present  the  names,  until  one  occurs  which  is 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  namely,  the  Crown  and  the 
Apostolic  See."1  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  very  sub- 
stantial disagreement  between  the  proposal  in  this  letter  and 
the  statement  of  his  two  friends  in  Parliament ;  as  the  King, 
according  to  the  Prelate's  own  testimony,  could  keep  any  see 
vacant  until  a  candidate  agreeable  to  him  was  selected ;  but 
Dr.  Milner  seems  meanwhile  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  because  the  announcement  relating 
to  the  veto  was  made  to  Parliament.  It  is  certain  that,  on  the 
very  day  after  the  debate,  he  printed  and  published  a  protest 
against  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  name  with 
respect  to  the  proposal.2 

1  Plowden,  iii.  651,  note.     The  biographer  of  Bishop  Milner  jesuitically  sup- 
presses this  letter,  and  has  the  assurance  to  represent  him  as  saying  at  this  very 
time  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  that  he  had  "  no  instructions  "  from  the  Irish  R.  C.  prelates 
on  the  subject  of  the  veto  !     See  Husenbeth's  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Milner, 
D.D.,  pp.  152-3.     Dublin,   1862. 

2  Plowden,  iii.  662,  663-4.     -Dr.   Milner  was  afterwards  known  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  veto.     He  was  very  narrow-minded  and  Jesuitical.      According  to 
Lord  Plunket,  he  declared  publicly  "  that  the  day  on  which  Catholic  emancipation 
was  granted  would  be  a  day  of  downfall  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country." 
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At  this  period  the  political  prospects  of  the  Romanists 
were  not  cheering.  They  complained  that,  though  qualified 
by  the  Act  of  1793  for  almost  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
they  were  invidiously  excluded  from  promotion  ;  that  a  hos- 
tile ministry  held  the  reins  of  government ;  and  that  Orange- 
men of  the  extreme  type1  were  advanced,  much  to  their 
annoyance,  to  places  of  responsibility  and  profit.  In  1807  the 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  had  been  raised  from 
.£8,000  to  £  1 3,000  per  annum  ;  but  in  the  present  year,  after 
a  keen  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  £9,250.  On  the  night  preceding  the  appearance 
of  the  protest  of  Dr.  Milner,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  for  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  had  been 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  clear  that  these 
facts  influenced  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dele- 
gate. The  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Irish  prelates  in  1799 
had  hitherto  been  kept  carefully  concealed ;  they  were  known 
only  to  Lord  Fingall,2  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party ;  and  the  bishops  were  most  anxious  that 
they  should  remain  a  secret.  As  all  his  hopes  were  now 
dashed  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Commons,  Dr.  Milner 
appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  not  acted  with  sufficient 
caution;  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  beat  a  retreat  under 
the  shelter  of  a  very  shabby  and  unprincipled  disclaimer.3 


He  thought  that  "by  more  harmonious  intercourse  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, the  Roman  Catholic  religion  might  be  imperilled. " — Life  and  Speeches  of 
Lord  Plunket,  ii.  71-2,  70.  He  died  in  1826  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

1  Very  recently  Giffard,  the  father  of  the  Orangemen — who  had  before  been 
dismissed  from  office  for  his  intemperate  conduct — was  encouraged  by  the  gift  of  a 
more  lucrative  situation.     See  Plowden,  iii.  634.     The  notorious  Dr.    Duigenan 
had  also  been  recently  made  an  Irish  Privy  Councillor.     Ibid.  iii.  642-3. 

2  Lord  Fingall,  who  acted  at  this  time  in  concert  with  Dr.  Milner,  told  Mr. 
Ponsonby  that  "  in  1799  the  Catholic  bishops  had  made  a  proposal  (on  the  subject 
of  nomination)  to  the  Irish  Government,  and  that  they  now  entertained  the  same 
opinion  they  then  entertained."      It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  proposal  of 
the  veto  came  originally,  not  from  the  Government,  but  from  the  bishops  them- 
selves.     Plowden,  iii.  649. 

3  There  is  something  very  disgusting  in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Milner  on  this  occa- 
sion.     The  man  who  must  have  known  well  the  nature  of  the  relief  contemplated, 
and  who,  only  a  few  days  before,  had  given  his  sanction  to  the  veto,  "  immediately 
changed  his  tone,  and  declared  that  the  measure  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  '  a 
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When  the  proposal,  to  give  the  Crown  a  veto  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  was  publicly  announced,  it  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Had  they  known  that  their  own  prelates  were  so  deeply 
implicated,  they  might  have  expressed  themselves  with  more 
reserve  ;  but  they  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  this  circumstance  j1 
and  they  therefore  gave  full  vent  to  their  indignation.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  Irish  laity  had  enjoyed  a  share,  in 
the  election  of  their  spiritual  overseers,  until  the  time  of  the 
English  invasion ;  and  that,  ever  since,  the  Pope  had  usurped 
a  privilege  to  which  he  had  no  proper  title.  They  could 
not,  however,  brook  the  idea  that  a  King — deemed  by  them 
a  heretic— should  virtually  have  the  choice  of  their  episcopal 
guardians.  Amidst  the  excitement,  the  prelates  were  ill  at 
ease  ;  they  saw  that  all  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  felt  insulted 
and  humiliated  by  the  proposal  of  the  veto  ;  and  though  their 
own  share  in  the  transaction  was  not  yet  fully  disclosed,  dark 
hints,  suggestive  of  suspicion,  began  to  circulate.2  They  had 
not  anticipated  any  such  outcry  as  the  disclosure  made  by 
Mr.  Ponsonby  provoked.  To  extricate  themselves  out  of  the 
difficulty,  they  accordingly  met ;  and  condemned  the  contem- 
plated arrangements.  At  a  Synod  held  in  Dublin  in  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  they  adopted  two  resolutions,  one  of  which  declared 
it  "  inexpedient*  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical 


most  infamous  bill,  the  like  of  which  was  never  devised  by  Cecil,  or  Shaftesbury, 
or  Robespierre.'" — Life  and  Speeches  of  Lordflunket,  i.  301,  note. 

1  Mr.  Plowden  states  that  the  resolutions  of  1799,  ".never  came  fully  to  light  till 
1810." — Hist,  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  Hi.  663,  note.  See  also  iii.  672,  and 
Columbanus,  No.  vi.,  p.  191.  Even  Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that  on  the  I3th  of 
August,  1810,  "he  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  between  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  administration  in  1799." — PLOWDEN,  iii.  663,  note.  He  might  have 
known,  however,  from  his  conversation  with  Lord  Fingall  in  May,  1808,  something 
of  its  general  tenor. 

a  Mr.  Clinch,  a  Maynooth  professor,  who  published  a  most  effective  pamphlet 
against  the  veto  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  in  September,  1808, 
was  evidently  aware  that  the  Maynooth  trustees  had  in  some  way  committed 
themselves  in  1 799  ;  and  he  accordingly  endeavours  to  apologize  for  them.  See 
Brenan,  p.  596. 

3  There  was  something  rather  Jesuitical  in  this  use  of  the  word  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Troy  to  a  private  friend,  dated  nth  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  the  writer  says  :— "  As  expediency  or  inexpediency  must  necessarily  be 
VOL.  II.  D  D 
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mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  ; "  and  the  other  pledged  them  "  to  adhere 
to  the  rules  by  which  they  had  been  hitherto  uniformly 
guided — namely,  to  recommend  to  his  holinesss  only  such 
persons  as  are  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  con- 
duct." x  These  resolutions,  signed  by  the  prelates  who 
supported  them,  were  forthwith  published  ;  their  appearance 
was  hailed  with  special  satisfaction  ;  and  votes  of  congratu- 
lation poured  in  on  the  subscribers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country.2 

Though  these  resolutions  of  the  prelates  tended  greatly  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  opponents  of  the  veto,  the  controversy 
relating  to  it  did  not  go  to  rest.  A  small,  but  influential, 
party  among  the  Romanists  of  Ireland,  still  favoured  the 
measure  ;  whilst  a  large  and  more  powerful  section  of  their 
English  co-religionists,  stood  forward  as  its  decided  advocates.3 
In  1810,  when  the  question  of  emancipation  was  once  more 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent  imparted  fresh  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Pius  VII.  had  meanwhile  become  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  his  acts  could  be  controlled 
by  that  ever-watchful  and  most  formidable  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  danger  of  entrust- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to 
the  Pope,  seeemd,  to  many,  too  plain  to  be  denied.  Even 
Mr.  Grattan — the  most  eloquent,  most  consistent,  and  most 
generous  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims — now 
declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  veto  ;  but  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  country- 

the  result  of  existing  circumstances,  and  not  the  consequence  ?of  fixed  or  unalter- 
able principle,  it  appears  strange  to  me  that  the  resolution  should  be  so  generally 
conceived  to  reject  the  veto  as  inadmissible,  and  to  preclude  any  future  discussion 
about  it" — COLUMBANUS,  No.  vi.  203.  The  writer  of  this  letter  had  evidently  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  veto. 

1  Plowden,  iii.  697-8. 

2  Of  the  twenty-six  prelates  present  at  the  Synod,  twenty-three  voted  for  the 
resolutions.     Three  of  those  who  had  supported  the  resolutions  of  1 799  refused  to 
compromise  themselves  by  changing  their  ground,  and  consequently  dissented  from 
those  now  adopted.     Plowden,  iii.  698. 

3  Plowden,  iii.  786-90. 
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men,  whose  cause  he  pleaded,  were  averse  to  the  concession.1 
Early  in  1810  their  prelates  had  held  another  Synod  in  which, 
with  greater  unanimity  than  before,  they  had  recorded  their 
opposition ;  a  nd,  as  a  fresh  proposal  had  been  made  that  the 
State  should  subsidize  themselves  and  their  clergy,  they  also 
proclaimed  their  aversion  to  this  overture.  The  resolutions 
they  adopted  soon  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  some  of  them 
were  far  from  satisfactory  to  not  a  few  of  the  members  of 
their  own  communion.  They  affirmed  it  to  be  "the  un- 
doubted and  exclusive  right  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to 
discuss  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; "  they  declared  "  their 
unaltered  adherence  to  the  resolutions  unanimously  entered 
into2  at  their  last  general  meeting  on  the  I4th  of  September, 
1808;"  they  asserted  that  "the  oath  of  allegiance  framed 
and  proposed  by  the  Legislature  itself,  and  taken  by  them, 
was  not  only  adequate  security  for  their  loyalty,  but  that 
they  knew  of  no  stronger  pledge  they  could  possibly  give  "  ; 3 
and  they  averred  that  "  they  neither  sought  nor  desired  any 
other  earthly  consideration  for  their  ministry  "  save  what  their 
respective  flocks,  "  from  a  sense  of  religion  and  duty,  volun- 
tarily afforded  them."  They  resolved  farther  that,  though 
the  Pope  in  his  captivity  retained  "  the  right  of  giving  com- 
munion and  confirmation  to  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  yet  that,  "until  his  freedom  was  unequivocally 


1  Plowden,  iii.  828.  Dr.  O'Conor  asserts  that  Dr.  Lanigan,  the  learned  R.  C.  his- 
torian, was  excluded  from  ecclesiastical  promotion  because  he  rejected  the  views  of 
the  party  who  now  dominated  in  the  Irish  R.  C.  Church.      Columbanus,  No.  vi. 
130.      See  another  account  of  this  matter  in  Brenan,  p.  650,  where  there  is  some 
account  of  Dr.  Lanigan.    He  published  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  1822,  and  died 
in  July,  1828.     He  was  for  several  years  librarian  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

2  The  statement  here  made  by  the  prelates  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  notorious  that 
there  were  three  dissentients  from  the  resolutions  of  September,  1808.  See  Plowden. 
iii.  698,  and  Brenan,  p.  594. 

3  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  at  this  time  declared  "that  said  oath,  and  the 
promises,  declarations,  abjurations,  and  protestations  therein  contained  are  notori- 
ously, to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large,  .become  apart  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  taught  by  us,  the  bishops,  and  received  and  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  in  Ireland ;  and  as  such  are  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  Churches."      See  Vaticanism,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  p.  48.     London,  1875. 

D   D   2 
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manifested,"  they  would  "  refuse  and  cancel  as  to  any  effect " 
any  briefs,  bulls,  or  rescripts  "  bearing  title  as  from  his  said 
holiness."  They  added  that  "  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  the 
office  of  bishops  effectively  originated  from  and  was  circum- 
scribed by  themselves — so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  foreign  temporal  influence  or  corrupt  recommen- 
dation." l 

Among  the  assailants  of  these  resolutions  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  O'Conor,  an  Irish  priest  of  ancient  family  and 
distinguished  talent.  His  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Belanagare2 — was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  ;  and  the  grandson  has  sig- 
nalized himself  as  the  author  and  editor  of  various  learned 
publications.3  On  the  present  occasion  he  came  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  the  veto  ;  and  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Columbanus — displaying  much  research  and  written 
with  great  vivacity  and  vigour — attacked  the  proceedings  of 
the  prelates.4  He  was  at  this  time  librarian  to  the  Marquis 


1  See  these  resolutions  in  Plowden,  iii.,  appendix  iv. ,  17-23.  Mr.  Francis 
Plowden,  whose  authority  is  so  often  quoted  in  this  work,  was  a  respectable  and 
laborious  Roman  Catholic  writer  who  flourished  early  in  this  century.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  English  Chancery  Bar,  and  father-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
In  1813  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  Lifford  assizes  for  a  libel  by  a  gentleman  named 
Hart ;  and  a  verdict  for  ^5, coo  damages  recorded  against  him.  He  left  the 
country,  in  consequence,  and  died  in  Paris  in  March,  1829,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Annual  Register  for  1829.  Appendix  to  Chronicle. 

8  See  before,  p.  277,  note  (3). 

3  He  is  the  well-known  editor  of  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores   Veteres — a 
work  in  four  quarto  volumes,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
his  patron.      In  this  work  a  number  of  the  most  important  of  the  old  Irish  annals 
— long  preserved  only  in  manuscript — appeared.      The  work  was  not  published  ; 
but  copies  of  it  were  presented  by  the  Marquis  to  various  public  libraries  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

4  The  enemies  of  O'Conor  asserted  that  his  letters  were  the  result  of  mortifica- 
tion, because  he  had  not  himself  obtained  an  Irish  bishopric.    More  recently  il  has 
been  very  absurdly  alleged  that  "his  senses  were  disordered  during  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  these  writings." — Irish  Wits  and  Worthies,  by  Fitzpatrick,  p. 
295.      In  1827,  or  about  a  year  before  his  death,  Dr.  O'Conor  betrayed  indica- 
tions of  mental  aberration  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  writings  appeared  about 
fifteen  years  before.     They  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  attest  the  wonderful  erudi- 
tion, eloquence,  and  good  sense  of  their  author.  Dr.  Reeves  truly  says  that  O'Conor 
is  about  "  the  brightest  name  which  the  Church  of  Rome  can  produce."      But  his 
noble  mind  was  fretted  and  exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
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of  Buckingham  at  Stowe ;  and  he  had  adopted  the  views  then 
held  by  so  many  of  the  English  Romanists.  As  addressed 
to  his  co-religionists,  his  defence  of  the  veto  is  able  and 
ingenious.  He  maintained  that,  on  the  ground  of  precedent, 
the  hierarchy  could  not  object  to  the  interference  of  the 
British  Crown  in  the  appointments  to  Irish  sees  ;  as  it  was 
notorious  that  the  Pope  himself  in  days  past  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  an  Arian  Sovereign.1  He  denied  that  it  was  the 
"  exclusive  "  right  of  bishops  to  discuss  all  matters  relating  to 
doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  proved  that  in  earlier  times  the 
presbyters  had  not  been  excluded  from  such  debates.2  The 
Irish  prelates  had  of  late  often  appointed  their  successors ; 3 
and  Dr.  O'Conor  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  the 
practice  was  uncanonical.4  In  their  recent  resolutions  they 
had  openly  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  bishop- 
rics. Dr.  O'Conor  produced  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parochial  clergy  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  election.5  Neither  did  he  overlook  the  declaration 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  resolved  to  depend 
for  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people. 
This  resolution,  he  observed,  was  "  formed  in  a  Synod  at 

which  not  one  Irish  priest  was  permitted  to  attend The 

bishops  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace ;  the  priests  are. 
The  bishops  do  not  derive  a  single  shilling  immediately  from 
the  people.  The  priests  have  no  other  resource."  6 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  letters  of  Dr.  O'Conor 
were  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  hierarchy ; 7  and  they  were 


1  Columbanus  ad  Hibtrnos,  i.  51,  52,  54,  57.  He  shows  also  that  the  Huguenots 
presented  to  R.  C.  livings  in  France,  i.  96,  IO2. 

2  Third  Letter,  p.  68  ;  Historical  Address,  part  ii.  67-80. 

3  O'Conor  dwells  on  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Tuara 
(Dillon)  bequeathed  his  see  to  the  Rev.  Oliver  Kelly.      He  speaks  of  Dillon  as 
"totally  unqualified"  for  his  office,  as  "a  man  of  intemperate  manners,"  and  as 
"an  old  dotard." — Columbanus,  No.  vi.  208-9. 

4  No.  i.  39,  40. 

5  I.  28-34.     Third  Letter,  p.  15. 

6  Third  Letter,  p.  76. 

7  When  he  came  to  Dublin  in  1812  Archbishop  Troy  warned  him,  under  pain 
of  censure,  not  to  exercise  any  sacerdotal  function  in  his  archdiocese.      Plowden's 
Historical  Letter.     Postscript.     Dublin,  1 8 1 2.     See  also  Columbanus,  No.  vi.  217. 
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written  in  such  a  bold  and  independent  spirit,  that  the  author 
was  suspected  of  a  leaning  to4Protestantism.  Mr.  Plowden — an 
English  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  distinguished  by  his  histor- 
ical researches — attempted  an  answer  ;  and  others  followed 
him  into  the  arena  of  controversy ;  but  they  failed  to  oblite- 
rate the  impression  produced  by  these  animated  appeals ;  and 
to  this  day  the  works  of  Columbanus  are  explored,  by  the 
student  of  Irish  literature,  as  a  wonderful  magazine  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  When  contending  for  the  right  of 
the  priests  to  a  vote  in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops, 
O'Conor  had  many  to  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  his  eloquence 
failed  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  relinquish  their  antipathy 
to  the  veto.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  Romanists,  its  abettors  directed  their  attention  else- 
where ;  and  fearing  that  emancipation  could  not  be  obtained 
on  other  terms,  sought  to  secure  for  the  measure  the  approval 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
this  they  were  more  successful.  In  1814  a  rescript,  signed  by 
Quarantotti,  vice  prefect  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  reached 
Ireland,  stating  that  "  the  Catholics  might,  with  willingness 
and  gratitude,  accept  the  law  proposed  for  their  emancipa- 
tion ;  "  and  that  when  the  clergy,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  had  elected  those  whom  they  judged  most  worthy  of 
the  episcopal  dignity,  "  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  election, 
that  the  King's  approbation  or  dissent  may  be  had  thereupon. 
If  the  candidates  be  rejected,  others  shall  be  proposed  who 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  King."1  In  the  following  year,  a 
still  more  authoritative  document  announced  that  the  Pope 
had  given  his  sanction  to  the  veto.  A  letter,  signed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
declared  that  "  his  holiness  will  not  hesitate  to  permit,  that 
those,  to  whom  it  appertains,  may  exhibit  a  list  of  the  candi- 
dates to  the  King's  ministers,  in  order  that  Government,  if 


He  was  subsequently  excommunicated  as  a  heretic.  In  1816  he  had  been  three 
years  under  this  sentence.  See  his  Letter,  No.  vii.,  p.  3.  He  died  at  Belanagare, 
the  seat  of  his  brother  The  O'Conor  Don,  in  1828,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

1  A  copy  of  this  rescript  may  be  found  in  Brenan's  Eccluiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  appendix,  pp.  677-9. 
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perchance  any  of  them  be  disliked  or  suspected,  may  imme- 
diately point  out  the  same,  to  have  him  expunged."1 

The  Pope  at  this  period  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  for  political  assistance;  and  these  missives 
were  obtained  from  Italy  by  parties  desirous  to  remove 
difficulties  which  statesmen  found  in  the  way  of  emancipation. 
But,  after  all,  they  led  to  no  practical  results.  The  Irish 
Romanists — now  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell — still  continued 
to  protest  against  the  veto  ;  clergy  and  laity  united  in  the 
opposition ;  and  no  bill  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities 
could  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  They  secured, 
however,  some  abatement  of  their  grievances.  They  had 
hitherto  complained  that,  when  in  the  King's  service,  they 
were  often  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  worship  ;2  but  in 
1817  they  were  placed  in  a  better  position  both  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.3 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Protestant  non-conformists, 
as  well  as  Romanists,  denounced  the  exclusive  spirit  in  which 
the  patronage  of  Government  still  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  Ireland.  Twenty  years  after  the  Union,  almost  all 
posts  of  emolument  and  honour  in  the  country  were  still 
enjoyed  by  Episcopalians.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rectors, 
and  many  even  of  the  curates,  were  justices  of  the  peace. 
High  Church  ascendency  was  practically  maintained  long 
after  it  had  been  legally  abrogated.  Though  the  Establish- 
ment was  possessed  of  such  ample  revenues  :  and  though 
even  the  sacramental  elements,  received  by  its  communicants, 
were  provided  by  a  vestry  cess  exacted  from  all  denomina- 
tions ;  it  was  continually  applying  to  Parliament  for 
additional  subsidies.  Nor  were  these  dealt  out  to  it  parsi- 
moniously. In  1803  what  was  called  the  Parsonage  House 
Act  was  passed;4  and,  from  1801  to  1815,  nearly  half  a  mil- 

1  See  this  letter  in  Brenan,  pp.  680-2.     "  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda  is 
the  organ  through  which  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland  referred  to  Rome 
are  managed  and  decided." — Evidence  of  Cardinal  Cullen  in  the  O'Keeffe  case, 
p.  345.     Report  by  Kirkpatrick.     London,  1874. 

2  They  were  sometimes  punished  for  refusal     See  Plowden,  iii.  778-780, 

3  See  Grattan's  Speeches,  i.     Introd.  p.  25. 

4  It  is  the  43rd  of  George  III.,  chap*  cxviii.      At  this  time  a  sum  of  .£50,000 
was  granted  for  building  glebe  houses  in  Ireland.    In  1808  an  Act  was  passed  "  to 
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Iron  of  money  was  voted  out  of  the  Imperial  treasury,  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  the  purchase  of  glebe  lands  in 
Ireland.1  In  1817  a  grant  of  £39,000  was  voted  for  the 
support  of  Irish  Charter  Schools  ;  and  from  1801  to  this  date 
the  sum  of  £512,043  was  expended  out  of  the  public  purse 
on  these  institutions.2  Notwithstanding  all  this  outlay,  the 
schools,  instead  of  making  progress,  rather  continued  to 
decline. 

During  the  period  before  us  the  Established  Church  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  revival  ;  but,  as  the  improvement 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  junior  clergy,  circumstances  were 
continually  recurring  which  exposed  it  to  severe  criticism. 
A  number  of  the  occupants  of  the  Episcopal  bench  were  of 
high  birth  ;  but  few  of  the  bishops  can  be  commended  for 
piety  and  learning.  One  unhappy  man,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin  from  1809  to  1820,  was  soon  afterwards 
deposed  for  "  lewd  habits  and  scandalous  immorality." 3 
Bishoprics  were  generally  bestowed  without  due  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  ;  and  the  aspirant  to  the 
mitre  who,  by  address  and  intrigue,  could  win  the  favour  of 
a  powerful  statesman,  had  the  best  prospect  of  promotion. 
The  history  of  a  reverend  gentleman  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Limerick  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  discloses  an  extra- 
ordinary career.  Charles  Mongan  was  the  son  of  a  strolling 
piper,  and  a  native  of  County  Londonderry.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  sharp-witted 
boy  ;  for  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  education  ;  and,  in  due 
course,  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  be  trained  for  the  priest- 
hood. His  way  of  life  for  some  time  afterwards  is  involved  in 
mystery  :  and,  when  it  can  again  be  traced,  he  is  a  Protestant, 
professing  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  Missions.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  when  or  how  he  was  ordained4 — or  whether  he 

make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  churches,  chapels, 
and  glebe  houses,  and  for  the  purchase  of  glebe  lands,  glebe  houses,  and  impro- 
priations  in  Ireland."  It  is  the  48th  of  George  III.,  chap.  Ixv. 

1  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  766. 

2  Steven,  p.  129. 

8  See  an  account  of  this  sad  case  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1822,  pp.  425-32. 
*  Archbishop  Whately  is~understood  to  refer  to  this  case  in  his  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  p.  219,  when  he  says  that  "even  in  the  memory  of  persons  living "  there 
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was  ordained  at  all — but  he  managed  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  America.  When  there, 
he  married  his  first  wife — a  lady  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  an  influential  nobleman.1  The  lady  died 
soon  afterwards  ;  and  he  married  again,  adopted  the  name 
of  his  second  spouse,  and  pursued  his  way  to  wealth  and 
dignity.  In  1789,  he  became  rector  of  Tullagh  and  Skib- 
bereen  in  the  diocese  of  Ross  ;2  in  1790,  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Ardagh  ;  and  in  1800,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Clon- 
macnois,  and  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.3  In  1806,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Limerick;  and  in  1820,  he  was 
translated  to  Cloyne— where  he  died  in  1826  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.4  When  he  reached  the  mitre,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  retained  many  traces  of  the  lowliness  of  his  extrac- 
tion— as  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  "  most 
engaging  suavity  of  manners  "  and  a  dignified  deportment.5 

The  neglect  of  duty  by  many  who  enjoyed  rich  benefices 
in  Ireland  was  now  a  topic  of  general  complaint.  In  1808  an 
Act6  was  passed  for  enforcing  residence.  According  to  its 
main  provision,  an  incumbent  was  obliged  to  live  in  his  parish 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  ;  but  the  bishop  or  arch- 


existed  a  bishop  concerning  whom  "  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
whether  he  had  ever  been  ordained  at  all."  There  is  an  account  of  this  bishop  in 
the  North  British  Review  for  December,  1866,  p.  353. 

1  Annual  Register  fan  1826.     Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p,  271. 

-  Cotton's  Fasti,  \.  499.  3  Ibid.  i.  391. 

4  IbiJ.'i.  306.  5  Ibid.  i.  307. 

6  The  48th  of  George  III.,  chap.  Ixvi.  The  Irish  Episcopal  clergy  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  non-residence  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  enormity  as  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  Thus  Dr.  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in 
his  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1824,  whilst  defending  the  clergy, 
makes  admissions  of  the  most  damaging  character.  "  In  the  diocese  of  Lismore," 
says  he,  "are  forty  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  Of  the  beneficed  clergy  twenty- 
four  are  resident  either  on  their  benefices,  or  so  near  as  to  perform  the  duty  of  them. 
Eight  are  resident  on  other  benefices  which  they  hold  by  faculty ;  two  are  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  48  George,  chap.  66  ;  six  are  abstnt  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  ordinary."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
with  fifty-one  benefices,  twenty-six  of  the  incumbents  were  "actually  resident  ;" 
and  that  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  with  forty-two  benefices,  twenty- 
one  of  the  incumbents  were  "actually  resident." — Speech,  new  edition,  pp.  10,  12. 
London,  1868.  He  admits  also  that  there  were  sundry  non-cures,  or  benefices,  to 
which  those  who  received  the  tithes  paid  no  attention. 
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bishop  could  absolve  from  the  obligation  :  and  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  often  granted  indulgences  with  profuse  liberality. 
According  to  a  clause  in  the  Act,1  the  prelates  themselves  were 
not  liable  to  penalties  for  non-residence.  Some  of  them 
greatly  preferred  to  live  abroad.  At  this  time  one  Irish 
bishop  resided  in  Edinburgh ;  another,  in  Bath  ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1807,  when  the  Primate  had  delivered  a 
charge  in  which  he  urged  the  incumbents  to  live  among  the 
people,  he  himself,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  left  the 
country.2 

Among  the  Irish  Protestant  prelates  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  at  least  one 
whose  memory  should  be  cherished  by  the  wise  and  good  to 
the  end  of  time.  In  1802  the  Honourable  Power  Le  Poer 
Trench,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  when  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
In  1810  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Elphin  ;  and  in  1819 
he  became  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  His  high  connexions  will 
account  for  his  early  and  rapid  promotion  ;  and,  when  first 
elevated  to  the  bench,  he  had  no  special  claim,  on  the  ground 
either  of  attainments  or  piety,  to  such  a  position.  As  vicar 
of  Ballinasloe — the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Church  when 
chosen  Bishop  of  Waterford — he  was  favourably  known  as  a 


1  §  14.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  some  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
Established  clergy  were  more  specious  than  solid.  Though  the  number  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  amounted  to  upwards  of  2,40x3,  some  of  these  were  very  small — being  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  sites  of  old  monastic  establishments.  Hence  a  minister 
might  have  several  parishes,  and  yet  not  have  an  unwieldy  charge.  In  1824  the 
Chancellor  of  Cork  held  "a  union  of  six  parishes:  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Bridget, 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Dominick.  Now  each  of 
these  parishes  should,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  to-day,  have  its  own  parish 
minister.  But  how  stands  the  case  ?  The  Chancellor  of  Cork  derives  from  the 
six  parishes  an  income  of  ^260  per  annum.  And  what  is  the  extent  of  these 
parishes?  The  parish  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  a  distillery ;  the  parish  of  St. 
Dominick  is  a  sugar  house.  The  magnitude  of  the  remaining  four  parishes  is 
somewhat  in  the  same  proportion.  This,  in  truth,  is  a  union,  not  of  populous 
districts,  but  of  old  religious  houses." — Speech  of  Bishop  Jebb  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  June  loth,  1824,  pp.  21-2.  .London,  1868.  The  parish  of  St.  Doologes 
in  Ferns  is  said  to  be  only  forty  yards  square.  Lee's  Tracts  respecting  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  p.  17,  note.  London,  1868.  See  before,  vol.  ii.,  p.  243,  note  (l). 
8  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  73.  Edinburgh,  1822. 
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friend  to  the  poor,  a  pleasing  preacher,  a  considerate  land- 
agent,  and  an  active  justice  of  the  peace.  But,  though  desir- 
ous to  acquit  himself  creditably  as  a  clergyman,  he  had  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  When  he  be- 
came a  bishop  he  addressed  himself  with  much  energy  to  the 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions;  diligently  visited  his 
diocese ;  found  his  way  into  regions  which  no  Protestant  pre- 
late had  ever  before  explored  ;  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  careless 
incumbents  ;  and  introduced  various  regulations  calculated  to 
promote  good  order  and  pastoral  circumspection.  His  amia- 
bility and  large-hearted  benevolence  commended  him  to  all  ; 
but  he  had  early  acquired  an  antipathy  to  what  were  called 
evangelical  principles ;  and  his  prejudices  long  remained 
unabated.  It  was,  however,  obvious  that  the  truth  was 
silently  making  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression  on  his  heart ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  brook  the  Calvinistic  theology,  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  devotedness  and  efficiency  of  those 
ministers  by  whom  it  was  professed.  He  imagined  that  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  tended  to  licentious- 
ness ;  and,  as  a  man  of  high  integrity,  he  recoiled  from  a 
system  which  seemed  to  him  to  suggest  such  a  course.  In  a 
visitation  sermon  addressed  to  his  clergy  in  1816,  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  convictions  ;  and  a  correspondence,  in 
consequence,  commenced  between  the  bishop  and  the  Rev. 
William  Digby,  then  Archdeacon  of  Elphin — an  able  and 
most  exemplary  clergyman,  who  was  known  to  be  an  earnest 
assertor  of  the  evangelical  faith.  In  the  end,  the  bishop  em- 
braced unreservedly  the  views  of  his  archdeacon  :  and  con- 
tinued, to  the  end  of  his  days,  their  steady  and  influential 
advocate.  When  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  their  extension  ; 
and  the  eminent  holiness  of  his  life  signally  illustrated  their 
excellence.  He  still  retained  somewhat  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  a  Churchman ; l  and  he  was  tempted  occasionally  to  act 


1  See    an    instance    of  this    in    the   Life   and  Letters  of  Dr.    Vrwick,   pp. 
139,  140. 
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rather  arbitrarily  when  mingling  with  non-conformists;  but 
he  had  been  trained  in  a  very  narrow  school  of  theology,  and 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  his  edu- 
cation. Many  Irish  prelates  have  far  excelled  him  in  genius 
and  learning  ;  but  very  few  of  them  can  at  all  be  compared 
with  him  in  usefulness  and  self-denial,  in  apostolic  humility, 
and  in  genuine  nobility  of  character.1 


1  A  memoir  of  Archbishop  Trench,  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  D'Arcy  Sirr, 
D.D.,  appeared  in  1845.  I"  tne  present  volume  there  are  frequent  references  to 
Dr.  Sirr's  publication. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  ACT  ADMITTING  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  TO  PARLIA- 
MENT. A.D.  1820  TO  A.D.  1829  (I3TH  APRIL). 

THOUGH,  as  a  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  exhibited  very  little  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  they  have 
had  among  them  honest  and  devout  men  sincerely  desirous 
to  promote  the  good  of  their  generation.  Those  of  them  who 
have  been  placed  in  positions  of  special  responsibility  and 
prominence,  have  often  possessed  a  large  amount  of  tact, 
talent,  and  culture.  Dr.  Troy — who  became  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1786,  and  who  died  in  1823 — dis- 
played firmness  and  discretion  in  eventful  times :  and  his 
successor  Dr.  Murray  was  noted  for  his  address  and  prudence. 
Dr.  Curtis — who  was  made  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ar- 
magh in  1819 — had  presided  previously  over  the  Irish  College 
of  Salamanca  in  Spain.  When  there  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  English  army ; 
and  it  is  now  well  known  that  his  elevation  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  British  Government.1  He  had  acted  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain  ;  he  was  admired 
for  his  courtly  manners  :  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — with 

1  Fitzpatrick's  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  164.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  September  22nd,  1819,  Dr.  Curtis  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  : — "  I  should  never  have  acquiesced  in  the  selection  made  of  me  by  our  prelates, 
had  not  Government  previously  vouchsafed  to  grant  its  consent  and  even  approbation 
to  the  measure  " — Mem.  and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  vol.  xii.  148-9. 
London,  1853. 
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whom,  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  became  acquainted  on  the 
Continent — is  said  to  have  ever  afterwards  retained  a  very 
favourable  estimate  of  his  character.  But  by  far  the  ablest 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  this  period  was  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  Born  in  County  Wexford  in  1786, 
and  educated  professionally  at  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
he  had  already  acquired  celebrity  as  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Carlow  College,  when,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopate.  As  he  had  been 
a  devout  Augustinian  monk,  he  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  theology  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  He  was  a  diligent 
student ;  and,  possessed  of  a  singularly  tenacious  memory,  he 
had  rapidly  acquired  extensive  information.  His  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  see  had  been  rather  indolent ;  and  had 
permitted  the  parish  priests  to  act  very  much  as  they  pleased ; 
but  the  new  bishop  determined  to  rule  with  vigilance,  and  to 
make  himself  known  as  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Some  of  his 
clergy  were  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  ;  and,  though 
they  still  complained  bitterly  of  legal  disabilities,  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  married  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lishment might  have  coveted  their  professional  incomes.1 
There  were  three  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  in  each  of  which  the  dues  of  the  priest  amounted 
to  ^500  per  annum  ;  there  were  four  others,  in  each  of  which 
they  reached  £400  per  annum  ;  in  each  of  fourteen  others, 
they  were  worth  from  £200  to  ^300  per  annum ;  and,  in  the 
remaining  parishes,  they  varied  from  ;£ioo  to  £200  per 
annum.2  Some  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  had  amassed 
considerable  wealth  ;  and  one — who  does  not  appear  to  have 


i  In  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1825,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Phelan  stated  that  "in  all  the  towns,  the  incomes  of  the 
parish  priests  were  considerably  more  than  those  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,"  p.  37.  Dublin,  1825. 

*  Fitzpatrick,  i.  278.  At  this  time  the  official  income  of  Dr.  Troy,  R.  C.  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  did  not  exceed  .£800  per  annum.  Ibid.  i.  181.  The  income  of 
the  R.  C.  Primate  of  Armagh  did  not  exceed  ^500  per  annum.  Ibid.  i.  505.  Dr. 
Doyle's  income  was  about  the  same  amount ;  but  latterly  he  had,  in  addition,  the 
excellent  mansion  and  demesne  of  Braganza  purchased  from  the  executors  of  Sir 
Dudley  Hill  for  £2, 500.  Ibid.  i.  280.  The  money  was  contributed  by  the  R.  C. 
clergy  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
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been  placed  in  a  very  lucrative  position — bequeathed  a  fortune 
of  jC8,ooo.1  Dr.  Doyle  insisted  that  no  earthly  relative  should 
inherit  any  share  of  such  accumulations.  All  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  Church  and  its  charities.2  Many  of  his  clergy 
had  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
spent  much  time  in  farming  ;  he  required  them  to  relinquish 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
spiritual  duties.  The  priest's  glebe  must  not  henceforth 
exceed  fourteen  acres.3  At  this  time  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  be  seen  among  the  most  interested 
spectators  at  the  races,  or  following  the  hounds  in  the  hunting 
field.4  Bishop  Doyle  deemed  such  amusements  unbefitting 
their  vocation  ;  enjoined  them  to  withdraw  from  the  sporting 
club  ;  and,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  interdicted 
their  appearance  at  the  racecourse.  Some  of  the  priests  had 
been  accustomed  to  perform  their  ministrations  in  worn-out 
vestments.  The  new  bishop  denounced  such  slovenliness ; 
and,  when  visiting  his  diocese,  the  sight  of  a  shabby  chasuble 
sometimes  so  roused  his  indignation,  that  he  either  tore  it 
to  pieces  on  the  spot,  or  threw  it  into  the  fire.5 

Before  this  date  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  been  gene- 
rally disposed  to  court  the  shade.6  They  had  been  so  long 
treated  as  proscribed  that,  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  they  still  hesitated  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  any  public  movement.  Dr.  Doyle  inaugurated  a  new 


1  Fitzpatrick,  i.  278.      At  this  time  the  average  professional  income  of  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  minister — Regium  Donum  included — did  not  amount  to^lio  per 
annum.     The  Presbyterian  minister  had  generally  a  family.     Dr.  Cooke  stated,  in 
,1825,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  "as  the  (Presby- 
terian) minister  of  a  country  parish  "  (Killileagh)  he  had  "  the  largest  emolument 
in  the  kingdom,"  and  that  he  received  "only^ioo  a  year  from  the  people." — 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  218.     He  had  R.  D.  in  addition. 

2  Fitzpatrick,  i.  129.     Our  Lord  taught  differently.     Mark.  vii.  10-13. 

3  Ibid.  i.  129.     Before  this  time  a  priest  had  sometimes  a  farm  often  times  that 
size.  4  Ibid.  i.  97-98.  5  Ibid.  i.  276,  278. 

6  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  priest  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  of 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland — though  he  had  occupied  his  place  for  forty 
years — had  never  been  seen  on  the  public  promenade.  After  the  concessions  of 
1793,  a  friend  induced  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  visit  the  rest  of  the  town.  He 
appeared  among  his  fellow-citizens  as  an  intruder,  and  shrank  back  to  his  retreat 
the  moment  he  was  allowed.  Fitzpatrick,  i.  142. 
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policy.  Confident  in  his  own  intellectual  resources  and  in  the 
increasing  strength  of  his  denomination,  he  resolved  to  assume 
a  different  attitude,  and  to  speak  out  boldly  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  co-religionists.  But  he  deemed  it  prudent,  in  the 
first  place,  to  assemble  his  party ;  and  by  those  appliances 
which  he  considered  most  potential,  to  endeavour  to  dissipate 
their  despondency  and  enkindle  their  enthusiasm.  With  this 
view  he  made  arrangements  for  holding  in  July,  1820 — about 
eight  months  after  his  consecration — what  was  called  "a 
spiritual  retreat,"  or  a  grand  devotional  meeting — such  as  had 
been  scarcely  known  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation. In  response  to  his  invitation,  nearly  every  prelate  in 
the  island  and  a  thousand  priests  assembled  at  Carlow.1  The 
exercises  continued  for  ten  days ;  the  public  services  were 
conducted  entirely  by  himself ;  and  for  a  week  he  preached 
thrice  daily.  On  these  occasions  he  poured  out  streams  of 
impassioned  eloquence  which  electrified  his  auditors.  He 
reminded  the  priests  of  their  duties  ;  dilated  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  words  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  exhorted  all  to  labour,  with  unwearied  zeal, 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  "  Forty  years  have 
elapsed,"  said  one  who  joined  in  the  solemnities,  "  but  my 
recollection  of  all  that  Dr.  Doyle  said  and  did  is  fresh  and 
vivid.  ...  I  can  never  forget  that  tall  majestic  figure  point- 
ing the  way  to  heaven  .  .  nor  the  lofty  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, so  eloquent  of  reproach  one  minute  and  so  radiant  of 
hope  the  next."  Dr.  Troy,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  now  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  wept  like  a  child,  and  raised  his  hands 
in  thanksgiving.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat  he  wept 
again,  and  kissed  the  young  prelate  with  more  than  a  brother's 
affection.2 

Dr.  Doyle  was  himself  thoroughly  in  earnest  ;  and  he  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  see  that,  if  Romanism  were  to  main- 
tain its  ground  in  Ireland,  its  advocates  must  display  increased 
activity  and  watchfulness.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
times  past,  it  had  to  contend  with  what  was  little  better  than 
a  dead  Protestantism  ;  and  it  had  therefore  lost  comparatively 

1  Fitzpatrick,  i.  120.  2  Ibid. 
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few  adherents  ;  but  a  great  awakening  had  taken  place  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Establishment ;  and  some  of  them  were 
now  remarkable  for  Christian  excellence  and  pastoral  ability. 
The  improvement  had  extended  to  the  laity ;  and  many  of 
the  Protestant  gentry  all  over  the  land  were  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  power  of  godliness.  The  Methodist  preachers  had 
been  prosecuting  their  itinerant  labours  with  amazing  zeal  ;  and 
they  were  gathering  Romanists,  as  well  as  others,  into  their 
communion.  The  Presbyterians  were  also  displaying  missionary 
ardour  ;  and  were  sending  ministers  into  some  of  the  popish 
towns  and  cities.1  The  Synod  of  Ulster  had  recently  estab- 
lished a  congregation  in  Carlow  itself,  over  which — a  few  weeks 
before  the  "  Spiritual  Retreat " — a  pious  young  pastor2  of 
popular  gifts  had  been  ordained. 

The  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  had  already  produced 
much  good  fruit  ;  and  schools — connected  with  the  benevolent 
institutions  recently  established,  and  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read  daily — were  now  in  extensive  operation.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  regarded  this  state  of  matters  with  no 
little  uneasiness  ;  and  a  Bull  sent  from  Rome  in  1819,  de- 
nouncing the  "  Bible  Schools," 3  increased  their  aversion  to 


1  In   1818  the  Irish  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  united  and  formed  a  Synod 
under  the  designation  of  "The  Presbyterian   Synod  of  Ireland  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Seceders."  Immediately  afterwards  they  established  a  Home  Mission. 

2  The  Rev.  James  Morgan— afterwards  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Fisherwick  Place,  Belfast. 
He  was  ordained  in  Carlow  on  the  2ist  of  June,  1820.     At  that  period  there  was 
little  sectarian  feeling  among  pious  Protestant  ministers  of  different  denominations. 
Some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy — such  as  the  Rev.   Peter  Roe,  the  Rev.   Robert 
Shaw,  the  Rev.  John  Hare,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Wingfield,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Singer,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — met  for  prayer  and  religious  conference  in  the 
lodgings  of  the  young  Presbyterian  minister  of  Carlow.      In  that  town,  not  long 
before,  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  Protestants.     The  Protestant  incum- 
bent was  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  billiards  in  the  public  news-room  on  Sunday 
mornings  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  church. 

3  This  epistle,  dated  Rome,  i8th  September,  1819,  exhibits  no  little  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff.      He  says  : — "  The  directors  of  these  schools  are, 
generally  speaking,   Methodists  who  introduce  Bibles  translated  into  English  by 
the  Bible  Society."    See  The  Protestant  Layman,  by  Stuart,  pp.  286,  287.    Belfast, 
1828.  The  Pope,  during  the  present  century,  has  repeatedly  issued  his  fulminations 
against  Bible  Societies.  The  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  subject,  issued  in  May,  1844, 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  was  translated  into  English  and  widely  circulated  by  the  late 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.     London,  1845. 

VOL.  II.  E   E 
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the  new  seminaries.  But  notwithstanding,  the  evangelical  party 
moved  forward  with  growing  determination.  In  1822  the 
"  Scripture  Readers'  Society  "  was  instituted.  It  contemplated 
the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  among  the 
poor  and  neglected  portion  of  the  population.  Towards  its 
foundation  Mr.  Lefroy — a  worthy  lawyer1  of  high^standing  and 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice — contributed  the  magnificent 
sum  of  ;£i,ooo ;  and  Lord  Powerscourt,  an  Irish  nobleman 
deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  countrymen, 
added  a  donation  of  double  that  amount.2  Most  of  the 
charitable  and  religious  agencies,  now  at  work  in  Ireland,  were 
not  identified  with  the  Establishment ;  and  they  received  very 
little  encouragement  from  the  Protestant  hierarchy.  Though 
the  Bible  Society  was  based  on  the  most  Catholic  principles  ; 
though  it  acknowledged  no  sectarian  distinctions  ;  though  it 
aimed  simply  at  the  circulation  of  the  Book  of  Life  ;  and 
though  many  of  the  evangelical  Episcopal  clergy  continued 
to  adhere  to  it ;  it  never  was  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the 
Irish  prelates.  At  length,  with  one  most  honourable  excep- 
tion, they  withdrew  from  it  altogether.3  Its  very  catholicity 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  offensive  to  these  Most  Reverend 
and  Right  Reverend  dignitaries.  At  its  public  meetings, 
Protestant  ministers  of  various  denominations  appeared  on 

1  In  a  letter,  dated  March  3ist,  1840,  and  published  in  the  Family  Friend,  for 
December,  1873  (p.  178),  the  Chief  Justice  states  that,  when  going  on  the  Munster 
Circuit  in  1822.  the  appalling  extent  of  crime  which  he  witnessed  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  establishing  this  institution.     He  adds  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Daly, 
his  uncle  Judge  Daly,  and  others,  at  once  raised  ^4,000.     The  Rev.  Robert  Daly 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cashel  in  December,  1842,  and  died  in  February,  1872. 
He  was  born  in  County  Galway  in  June,  1783,  and  was  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Dennis  Daly.     Bishop  Daly  was  long  prominently  connected  with  the  evangelical 
clergy.     His  Life  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  H.  Madden.     London,  1875. 

2  The  Scripture  Readers'  Society  for  Ireland  had  in  1873  forty-one  readers  in 
its  employment,  of  whom  eleven  could  read  or  speak  Irish. 

3  "  Some  of  the  bishops  went  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  the  Bible  Society  as  to 
inhibit  any  clergyman  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses  who  took  any  part  in  its 
proceedings.  ...  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  Rotunda,  in  Dublin, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Daly  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cashel)  compared  their  opposition 
....  with  the  conduct  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant,  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian." — Memoir  of  Bishop  Daly,  p.  roi.      "It 
was  now  a  common  saying  in  the  religious  world,   '  Robert  Daly  against  all  the 
bishops,  and  all  the  bishops  against  Robert  Daly.' "     Ibid. 
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the  platform  to  plead  its  cause  ;  among  its  most  active  agents 
were  Presbyterians,1  Methodists,  and  Independents  ;  in  such 
company,  the  rank  of  the  bishops  and  the  position  of  their 
church  were  not,  as  they  thought,  duly  recognized  ;  and,  though 
they  seldom  ventured  openly  to  attempt  a  statement  of  their 
objections/  they  ceased,  one  after  another,  to  give  it  their 
patronage.3  The  good  Archbishop  of  Tuam  alone  could  not 
be  induced  to  cherish  so  narrow  a  spirit  Though  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  some  of  its  arrangements,  he  continued, 
to  the  last,  to  sustain  it  by  his  benefactions.4 

There  was  at  this  time  a  prelate  of  great  ability  who,  for 
several  years,  exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Irish 
Establishment.  Dr.  William  Magee  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  had  acquired  much  reputation 
by  a  work  on  the  Atonement.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Raphoe ;  and  in  1822  he  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Dublin.5  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  activity,  much  zeal, 
and  perhaps  a  little  vanity.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
narrow  circumstances ; 6  and  when  he  reached  the  archiepis- 
copal  throne  of  the  Irish  capital,  he  appears  to  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  giddy  by  the  elevation.  In  his  Primary 
Charge  to  the  Dublin  clergy,  in  October  1822,  he  unhappily 
indulged  his  love  of  antithesis  so  far  as  to  give  needless 
offence  to  all  other  denominations.  "  We  are  hemmed  in," 


1  The  Rev.  James  Carlile,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Mary's  Abbey  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dublin,  was  long  a  secretary  of  the  Society. 

2  The   Rev.    Charles   Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  seems  to  have  considered   that 
their  antipathy  to  Evangelical  religion  had  much  to  do  with  their  opposition. 
"  The  bugbear  in  their  minds,"  says  he,    "  is  Calvinism,  by  which  they  designate 
all  vital  religion." — Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  p.  94.     Dublin,  1871. 

3  Memoir  of  Lefroy,  p.  94  ;  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  461. 
*  Memoir  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  502. 

5  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  in  Raphoe  it  was  understood  that  he 
received  .£24,000.     Dr.  Beresford,  his  immediate  predecessor,  refused  to  renew  the 
leases  of  the  tenantry,  except  on  terms  which  they  considered  too  high.     Many 
leases  required  renewal  when  Dr.  Magee  became  bishop,  and  he  thus  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  way  of  renewal  fines. 

6  It  is  stated  in  the  Life,  &c.,  of  Lord  Plunket,  that  Magee's  father's  family 
lived   at   Enniskillen   on   a  pension  of  .£100  per  annum,   allowed,  by  creditors. 
Lord  Plunket's  father  resided  in  the  adjoining  house.      He  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister.     Plunket  and  Mngee  often  sucked  the  same  breast. 

E   E   2 
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said  he  to  his  reverend  brethren,  "  by  two  opposite  descrip- 
tions of  professing  Christians — the  one,  possessing  a  Church 
without  what  we  can  call  a  religion ;  and  the  other,  a  religion 
without  what  we  can  call  a  Church — the  one,  so  blindly 
enslaved  to  a  supposed  infallible  ecclesiastical  authority  as 
not  to  seek  in  the  Word  of  God  a  reason  for  the  faith  they 
profess ;  the  other,  so  confident  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
individual  judgment,  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  faith,  that  they 
deem  it  their  duty  to  resist  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
We,  my  brethren,  are  to  keep  clear  of  both  extremes ;  and, 
holding  the  Scriptures  as  our  great  charter,  whilst  we  main- 
tain the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  we  are  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  to  which  He  has  made  us 
subject.  From  this  spirit  of  tempered  freedom  and  qualified 
submission,  sprung  the  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation,  by 
which  the  Church  of  these  countries,  having  thrown  off  the 
slough  of  a  slavish  superstition,  burst  forth  into  the  purified 
form  of  Christian  renovation." l 

As  there  were  only  three  religious  communities  of  any 
great  importance  in  the  country,  the  bearing  of  these 
observations  could  not  well  be  misinterpreted.  When  Dr. 
Magee  spoke  "of  a  religion  without  what  we  can  call  a 
Church,"  he  obviously  intended  to  delineate  Presbyterianism  ; 
and  yet  such  a  description  of  one  of  the  largest  denominations 
in  Protestant  Christendom  was  rather  more  pert  than  chari- 
table. By  the  Government  which  had  just  appointed  him  an 
archbishop,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  recognized  side  by 
side  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  new  metropolitan 
proudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  no  Church  at  all !  His 
account  of  its  principles  was  even  worse  than  a  caricature. 
In  the  Presbyterian  standards,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  asserted  most  emphatically  ;  whereas,  in  the 
congregations  over  which  the  archbishop  presided,  the 
Apocrypha  was  read  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners." 

Several  Presbyterian  divines  vigorously  assailed  Dr.  Magee's 

1  See  Fitzpatrick,  i.  200-1. 
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Charge ; l  but  the  criticism  which  attracted  the  largest  share  of 
public  attention  proceeded  from  another  quarter.  The  new 
Metropolitan  had  described  Romanism  as  "  a  Church  without 
what  we  can  call  a  religion  ; "  and  whilst  thus  apparently 
admitting  the  validity  of  its  orders,  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
something  even  more  degraded  than  heathenism.  The  young 
Prelate  of  Kildare  had  been  long  furbishing  his  weapons  of 
theological  warfare ;  and  the  Protestant  archbishop — reputed 
the  most  accomplished  divine  in  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
— was  the  very  antagonist  he  desired.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Charge,  he  published  in  the  newspapers, 
under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,2  a  voluminous  reply ;  in  which, 
with  great  subtlety  and  eloquence,  he  attacked  most  of  the 
vulnerable  points  in  the  Irish  Establishment.  Instead  of 
taking  his  stand  on  the  impregnable  foundations  of  Protes- 
tantism, Dr.  Magee  had  planted  himself  on  the  essentially 
popish  ground  of  the  so-called  apostolical  succession  ;  and  he 
had  thus  made  a  mistake  of  which  his  adversary  knew  well 
how  to  avail  himself.  If  Protestant  ministers  once  admit  that 
there  can  be  no  Church  without  diocesan  bishops  who  can 
trace  their  descent  from  the  apostles,  they  confess  what  is 
historically  untrue ;  and  they  betray  the  very  citadel  of 
Christianity.  If  they  acknowledge  that  they  derive  their  title 
to  the  pastoral  commission  from  Romish  prelates,  they  vir- 
tually surrender  their  own  position.  Dr.  Doyle  maintained 
that  the  Protestant  bishops  were  usurpers ;  and  that  the  apos- 
tolic succession  could  not  be  transferred  to  them  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Pope.  In  language  of  keen  irony  he 
reviewed  the  origin  of  the  Establishment  ;  exposed  its  in- 
tolerance ;  dilated  on  its  inefficiency ;  and  denounced  its  pre- 
tensions to  catholicity.  In  a  new  edition  of  his  Charge,  Dr. 
Magee  noticed  his  attack  ;  and  J.  K.  L.  promptly  responded. 
The  archbishop  had  staked  the  credit  of  Protestantism  on  a 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Drummond,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Dublin,  also  published"  a 
reply  :  but,  as  it  was  very  much  a  defence  of  Rationalism,  it  obtained  little  circula- 
tion beyond  the  very  limited  bounds  of  his  own  party. 

2  i.e.,  James  Kildare  and  Leighlin.      These  initials  were  frequently  afterwards 
employed  by  Dr.  Doyle.    Under  the  same  signature,  he  replied  in  1827  to  another 
Charge  by  Archbishop  Magee. 
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false  issue ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  was  in  no  way  advanced 
by  the  discussion. 

Meanwhile  the  promoters  of  the  circulation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  of  scriptural  education,  were  not  idle.  Public 
meetings  were  held  everywhere  for  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  for  the  reception  of  annual 
reports ;  and,  at  such  times,  the  speakers  often  expatiated  with 
great  force  on  the  claims  of  the  inspired  records,  on  the  right 
of  all  to  read  the  sacred  volume,  and  on  the  importance  of 
its  universal  diffusion.  These  statements  were  exceedingly 
grating  to  the  Romish  clergy — and  to  none  more  than  to 
Bishop  Doyle.  "  I  deem,"  said  he,  "  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  weak  and  ignorant,  such  as  children  are, 
whether  with  or  without  comments,  an  abuse  always  to  be 
deprecated;  but  such  reading  of  them  in  this  country,  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  consider  an  abuse 
filled  with  danger — not  only  an  evil,  but  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude^  Romanists  themselves  acknowledge  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  Truth  ;  but  the  views  of  Bishop  Doyle 
are  so  dishonouring  to  a  revelation  admittedly  from  heaven, 
and  so  directly  opposed  to  God's  own  infallible  assurances, 
that  they  can  find  currency  only  among  those  who  are 
blindly  wedded  to  a  system.  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  says  the  King  Eternal,  "  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  .  .  . 
Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking 


1  Such  are  the  words  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Archbishop  Murray,  dated 
1 6th  September,  1824,  in  reply  to  a  communication  soliciting  his  advice  respecting 
the  Kildare  Place  system  of  education.  See  Fitzpatrick's  Doyle,  \.  352.  In  one 
of  his  "  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland"  Dr.  Doyle  says  : — "  I  heard  of  a  poor 
man  in  the  County  of  Kildare  who  ....  having  been  favoured  by  the  lady  of 
his  master  with  one  of  the  Society's  Bibles,  without  note  or  comment,  accepted 
of  it  with  all  the  reverence  which  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  inspired.  But, 
behold,  when  the  night  closed,  and  all  danger  of  detection  was  removed,  he,  lest 
he  should  be  infected  with  heresy  exhaled  from  the  Protestant  Bible  during  his 
sleep,  took  it  with  a  tongs,  for  he  would  not  defile  his  touch  with  it,  and  buried  it 
in  a  grave  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  in  his  garden !  ...  I  ...  do  admire 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  Kildare  peasant ;  nay,  I  admire  it  greatly  j  and  should  I 
happen  to  meet  him  I  shall  reward  him  for  his  zeal"—  Letter,  vii.  1 80,  181. 
Dublin,  1825.  Columbkille  or  Columbanus  would  have  pionounced  a  very  different 
verdict  on  the  transaction. 
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liced  thereto  according  to   T/iy  Word.    .    .    .     There  was  not  a 
word  of  all  the  law  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua 
read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant 
among  them."1     The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  represented  in 
the  Bible  itself  as   one  of   the  great  means    of  grace,  as  a 
privilege  of  inestimable  value,  as  the  duty  of  young  and  old, 
laity  and  clergy.2  All  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  added  to  his 
weight  of  character,  could  not  convince  his  unsophisticated 
countrymen  that  he  judged  wisely,  when  he  condemned  the 
study  of  the  holy  oracles.    About  this  time,  even  the  Professor 
of  Scripture  at  Maynooth  withdrew  from  that  seminary  ;  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.3  In 
1824  the  priests  in  various  places  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  attempted  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 
They  were,  in  consequence,   challenged   to  discuss  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  laity  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  and  public 
disputations  on   the  subject    between  the  Romish  and   the 
Protestant  clergy  were  held  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  Easky,4  and  elsewhere.    The  results  were  favourable 
to  the  Reformed  faith.      Prejudices  were  removed  ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened  ;  the  demand  for  the  Bible  was  pro- 
moted ;  and  hundreds  who  usually  attended  mass  were  some- 

1  Ps.  xix.  7 ;  cxix.  9  ;  Joshua,  viii.  35. 

2  Ps.  cxix.  18,  19,  97,  98,  99 ;  Rom.  iii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15  ;  Rev.  i.  3.    When 
adverting  to  the  assailants  of  Dr.    Doyle,  his  biographer,   Mr.    Fitzpatrick,  has 
strangely  overlooked  the  most  formidable  of  them  all — the  Rev.   Dr.  Carson,  of 
Tobermore,  County  Derry.     With  his  tractates  on  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Laity,  and  on  Transubstantiation,  Dr.  Doyle  never  even  attempted  to  grapple. 
They  may  be  found  among  his  published  works.     Dr.  Carson  was  a  learned  and 
pious  Baptist  minister,  of  great  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  most  vigorous  controver- 
sialist.    He  died  in  1844,  aged  sixty-seven. 

3  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Magee  before  Committee  of  Lords  in  1825,  p.   13. 
Dublin,  1825. 

4  The  discussion  at  Easky — a  small  town  in  the  County  Sligo  on  the  borders  of 
Mayo — took  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.     The  speakers  on  the  one  side 
were  three  priests,  and,  on  the  other,  two  Scripture  readers  and  the  Rev.    W. 
Urwick  (afterwards  D.D.),  then  Independent  minister  at  Sligo.      The  discussion 
lasted  two  days,  and  terminated  amicably.     Protestantism  gained  by  it  a  number 
of  converts.     See  Life  and  Letters  of  Wm.  Urwick,  JD.D.,  pp.  64,  423.     Dublin, 
1870.      Gideon  Ouseley  was  present  at  the  Carrick-on-Shannon  discussion  ;  but 
the  priests  refused  to  permit  him  to  take  part  in  it.     Memorial,  pp.  254-5. 
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times  seen  listening  to  services  conducted  by  evangelical 
ministers.  In  one  district  of  country,  sixteen  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  teachers  of  daily  schools,  openly  embraced 
Protestantism.1 

But  whilst,  to  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  observer,  Ireland  now 
presented  so  many  hopeful  indications,  the  advocates  of 
Romanism,  at  this  very  time,  were  exerting  themselves  with 
unwonted  energy  and  perseverance.  Nor  were  their  efforts 
unavailing.  The  repeal  of  so  many  of  the  penal  laws  had 
revived  their  hopes ;  the  miserable  buildings,  in  which  they 
had  previously  worshipped,  were  quickly  disappearing  ;  sub- 
stantial chapels — some  of  them  fine  specimens  of  architecture 
— rose  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;2  and  the  titles  of  "  my 
Lord  "  and  "  your  Grace" — sometimes  to  the  amusement,  and 
sometimes  to  the  irritation  of  Protestants — began  to  be 
ostentatiously  given  to  their  bishops  and  archbishops.3  The 
prophecies  of  Pastorini — announcing  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  Reformed  faith — were  circulated  and  believed  :4 
and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  paraded  as 
proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  Popery.5  Such  things  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a  credulous  and  ignorant 
people.  Even  in  Carlow,  Protestant  preachers  could  sometimes 


1  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Magee  before  the  Lords  Committee,  pp.  18,  19,  20. 

8  In  November,  1825,  the  splendid  Marlborough  Street  Cathedral,  Dublin,  was 
consecrated.  Dr.  Doyle  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a  congregation  of  3,000. 
Fitzpatrick,  i.  437.  Dr.  Doyle  himself  erected  at  Carlow  a  Cathedral  which  was 
considered,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Ireland. 

3  These  titles  of  secular  nobility  which,  under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  do 
not  legally  belong  to  the  newly-appointed  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church,  were  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  given  by  any 
Protestant  to  the  R.  C.  dignitaries.     They  have  no  proper  claim  to  them. 

4  Guided  by  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  (or  Bishop  Walmsley,  a  R.  C.  expositor 
of  the  Apocalypse)  many  Romanists  expected  that  Protestantism  would  perish  in 
1825.      See  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  vol.  i.  300-2; 
and  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Magee,  p.  129. 

1  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  i.  286.  About  this  time 
the  consecration  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  burial-ground,  performed  since  the 
Reformation,  took  place.  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  consecrator.  Fitzpatrick,  i.  434. 
Since  that  period  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  been  acting  very  much  on  the 
denominational  system  in  regard  to  grave-yards.  They  wish  certain  places  appro- 
priated io  their  own  adherents.  Before  this  time,  Romanists  and  Protestants  were 
buried  in  the  same  cemeteries. 
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attract  crowds  of  Romanists ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  boasted  that,  in  his  diocese, 
two  hundred  converts,  on  an  average,  were  annually  won  over 
to  his  communion.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  religious  excitement,  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  otherwise  far  from  satisfactory.  Many  of  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  ;  famine 
had  aggravated  their  misery  ;  party  spirit  was  rife  ;  Orange- 
men and  Ribbonmen  were  at  deadly  enmity  ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Association — organized  to  struggle  for  concessions  to 
Romanists,  and  of  which  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  ruling 
spirit — carried  agitation  into  almost  every  parish  in  the  land. 
In  1825,  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
— appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland — examined  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  with  a  view  to  devise  some  remedy 
for  existing  evils.  Magistrates,  lawyers,  and  land-agents,  as  well 
as  divines  of  various  denominations,  and  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  appeared  before  the  representatives  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons ;  and  furnished  them  with  a  large  amount 
of  information.  Among  the  subjects  illustrated  were  the 
tenure  of  land  ;  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  the  state  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  operation  of  tithes  ;  the  influence  of  Orange  and 
Ribbon  Societies ;  the  comparative  strength  of  the  several 
religious  communities ;  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  regard  to  oaths,  the 
toleration  of  heretics,  and  the  obedience  due  to  civil  rulers. 
Dr.  Magee,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  examined 
at  much  length  ;  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  the  prospects  of  Protestantism,  and  the  danger 
of  concessions  to  Romanists.  Dr.  Doyle  also  appeared  among 
the  witnesses,  and  was  closely  interrogated.  He  was  already 
well  known  as  a  vigorous  controversialist;  a  volume  of 
letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland  just  published  under  the  sig- 
nature J.  K.  L.,  had  added  to  his  reputation  ;  and  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  witness,  had  been  anticipated  with  no  little  interest. 

1  Fitzpatrick,  i.  503.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  two  of  Dr.  Doyle's  nieces — 
young  ladies  of  great  intelligence  and  under  his  own  guardianship — passed  over  at 
this  time  from  Popery  to  Presbyterianism.  Fitzpatrick  gives  a  version  of  this  affair 
evidently  tinged  by  his  own  prejudices,  ii.  158. 
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The  Lords  and  Commons,  opposed  to  the  granting  of  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  members  of  his  Church,  were  resolved 
that  he  should  pass  through  a  searching  ordeal ;  and  they 
had  accordingly  prepared  lists  of  questions,  calculated  to 
elicit  his  views  on  almost  every  topic  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  controversy — including  absolution,  penance, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  miracles,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
excommunication,  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  Bible 
Societies,  tithes,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  the  astute  bishop  was  quite  a  match  for 
his  examinators.  He  was  far  too  well  versed  in  polemic 
divinity  to  be  easily  entangled.  He  had  words  at  will,  com- 
plete self-command,  and  great  power  of  assertion.  When  an 
unfriendly  Peer  put  some  not  very  sage  or  pertinent  question, 
he  would  confound  the  noble  catechist  with  a  scathing  reply ; 
and,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  no  very  definite 
answer,  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  oratory  which  astonished 
and  upset  the  interrogator.  When  explaining  difficulties 
suggested  to  him,  he  more  than  once  adroitly  quoted  certain 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  something  like 
Popery  is  inculcated.  He  seems  in  fact,  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  recognize  any  substantial  difference  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  very  year  preceding,  he  had  eagerly  grasped  at  a  pro- 
position for  their  union,  made  by  an  influential  statesman.1 
He  found  it  very  easy  to  show  to  the  Committee  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  popular. objections  to  emancipation  could  not 
be  maintained  ;  and  his  answers — though  sometimes  not  quite 
so  candid  as  clever — were  so  plausible,  and  delivered  with 
such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  his  examination,  on  the  whole, 
produced  a  most  favourable  impression.  The  perfect  ease 
with  which  he  stated  his  sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  dealt  with  some  of  the  queries  addressed  to  him,  created 
no  small  surprise.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  present, 
was  impressed  by  his  intellectual  power.  "  Well,  Duke," 


1  Fitzpatrick,  i.  321.  Bishop  Milner,  the  English  R.  C.  Vicar  Apostolic,  was 
greatly  scandalized  by  the  letter  which  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  on  this  occasion.  See 
his  Life,  by  Husenbeth,  pp.  495-497. 
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observed  a  Peer  who  happened  to  be  approaching  the  Com- 
mittee room  as  his  Grace  had  just  left  it,  are  you  examining 
Dr.  Doyle  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  but  Dr.  Doyle  is 
examining  us."  His  testimony  unquestionably  led  several 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  think  more  favourably  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  report  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  witnesses  was  published  by  authority  ;  but 
its  general  tenor  was  soon  known,  and  when  the  rumours 
relating  to  it  reached  Ireland,  they  did  not  tend  to  abate  ex- 
citement. The  priests  continued  with  increased  bitterness  to 
oppose  the  scriptural  schools,  to  condemn  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  denounce  all  who  endeavoured  to  promote  its 
circulation.  This  open  hostility  to  the  Word  of 'God  gave 
great  offence  to  many  of  their  own  adherents,  and  caused  con- 
siderable secessions  from  their  communion.  In  one  district 
of  the  south — the  parish  of  Askeaton — where  there  had  been 
no  discussion,  and  where  the  Protestant  bishop1  of  the  diocese, 
Dr.  Jebb  of  Limerick,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  encourage  pro- 
selytism,  470  persons,  without  solicitation,  passed  over  into 
the  Established  Church.2  In  other  places  where  the  evangelical 


1  Dr.  Jebb,  who  became  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  1822,  and  died  in  1833,  was  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  singular  amiability  of  character.    He  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sacred  Literature.   His  views  were  High  Church, 
and  he  was  much  opposed  to  controversy  with  the  Romanists.     His  life  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster.      On  one  occasion  (in  December,  1821)  he 
was  permitted  by  the  parish  priest  to  appear  in  the  R.  C.  chapel  on  the- Lord's 
Day,  and  to  address  the  congregation  from  the  altar.      His  object  was  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Abington,  the  parish  of  which  he  was  then  rector,  from  rising  in 
insurrection  ;  and  his  appeal  was  completely  successful.     See  Life,  vol.  i.  210-14. 
London,  1836.   He  could  not  embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrine ;  and  yet  he  admitted 
the  superior  efficiency  of  some  of  his  clergy  who  professed  it.     One  day,  when 
discussing  with  some  intimate  friends  the  state  of  his  diocese,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  warmth  : — "  And  there  is  that  little  William  Hoare  (the  Rev.  Wm.  Deane 
Hoare)  who  though  he  is  such  a  Calvinist,  is  worth  all  the  men  in  my  diocese  for 
work." — Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  p.  58,  note. 

2  Life  of  John  Jebb,  D.D.  p.  312.     See  also  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Urwick,  p. 
187.     A  considerable  number  of  these  converts  must,  shortly  afterwards,  either 
have  left  the  country  or  returned  to  Romanism,  as,  according  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (184  c.),  there  were  in  Askeaton,  in 
1831,  only  297  Protestants.  Of  the  converts  reported  in  1827,  170  were  adults  and 
300  children. 
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clergy  preached  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  there  were 
numerous  conversions.  One  hundred  persons  read  their  re- 
cantation at  Ballinlough  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam.1  In 
December,  1825,  in  the  district  of  King's  Court,  a  series  of 
resolutions  appeared  to  which  the  signatures  of  375  persons — 
all  adherents  of  the  Papacy — were  affixed.  In  this  remarkable 
document  the  subscribers  declared,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  upwards  of  five  thousand  of  their  adult  brethren,  that 
they  considered  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  their  right  as 
men,  their  duty  as  Christians,  and  their  privilege  as  Roman 
Catholics.2  Lord  and  Lady  Farnham  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  these  proceedings  and  contributed  much  to  their 
encouragement.  In  one  month,  nearly  fifty  Roman  Catholics 
renounced  the  errors  of  Popery  in  the  parish  church  of  Cavan.3 
The  movement  spread  ;  and  was  soon  commonly  known  as 
"the  second  Reformation."  On  the  I2th  of  April,  1827,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  confirmed  forty-three  converts  from 
Romanism  in  the  church  of  Ballymachugh.4  About  this 
period,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  conversions  were  reported.5  At  the  time,  shrewd 
observers  suspected  that  some  of  the  recantations  were  not 
genuine  ;6  and  a  number  of  those  who  now  conformed  to 
Protestantism  subsequently  relapsed  into  Popery ;  but  others 
attested,  by  their  consistency  and  steadfastness,  that  they 
were  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  renovation. 

The  din  of  theological  controversy  was  now  to  be  heard  in 


1  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  206. 

2  Memorials  of  the  Rev.   Gideon   Ouseley,  pp.  268-9.     The  authenticity  of  these 
resolutions  was  unblushingly  denied ;  but  they  were  produced  and  relied  on  as 
undoubtedly  genuine,  at  an  inquiry  into  education  in  Ireland  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.    Dr.  Monck  Mason's  Life  of  Bedell,  p.  320,  note.    Another 
document  of  the  same  kind,  signed  by  3,221  R.  C.  masters  and  scholars  of  the 
Irish  Society,  was  presented  at  the  Society's  annual  meeting  on  the  1 7th  of  March, 
1832.     Ibid.  pp.  320,  321.     In  1840  a  similar  memorial,  with  6,026  signatures, 
was  presented.     Ibid. 

3  Memorials  of  Ouseley,  p.  271. 

4  County  Cavan.     Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.   539. 

5  Ibid. 

8  Thus  Gideon  Ouseley,  who  now  visited  Cavan  and  who  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Farnham,  speaks  of  the  "crude  elements  still  to  be 
wrought  upon."  Memorial,  p.  270. 
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almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  Discourses  on  the  errors  of 
Popery — often  attended  by  immense  crowds — were  delivered 
week  after  week  in  the  Protestant  churches  j1  whilst  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  resounded  with  attacks  on  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  Challenges 
were  given  and  accepted  ;  the  priests  and  their  antagonists 
appeared  on  polemic  platforms ;  and  discussed  at  great  length 
their  points  of  disagreement.  The  reports  of  these  confer- 
ences— immediately"  committed  to  the  press — were  perused 

1  During  these  discussions,  public  attention  was  drawn  to]  the  fact  that  the 
second  commandment  is  suppressed  in  the  R.  C.  catechisms.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  commandments  are  said  to  be  ten  in  number  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  iv.  13)  ; 
but  they  are  not  distinguished  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on.  The  intelligent 
reader  may,  notwithstanding,  see  plainly  how  they  are  divided.  The  first  relates 
to  the  object  of  worship — Jehovah  ;  the  second,  to  the  mode  of  worship — there  must 
be  no  use  made  of  images ;  the  third  relates  to  the  spirit  of  worship — we  must 
beware  of  .frivolity  and  formalism  ;  and  the  four/A,  to  the  time  of  worship — we 
must  set  apart  for  it  one  day  ii  seven.  In  the  authorized  R.  C.  catechisms  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  second  commandment ;  and  the  number  ten  is  made  up  by- 
dividing  the  tenth  into  two.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1827,  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  animadverting 
on  this  suppression  of  the  second  commandment.  Archbishop  Murray,  in  a  letter 
published  at  the  time  (see  Meagher's  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character,  pp.  66-99), 
made  a  sophistical  attempt  to  explain  the  omission.  He  alleged  that  in  the 
Romish  catechisms  "the  commandments  are  given  in  an  abridged  form" — a 
statement  which  is  only  partially  correct — and  he  urged  that  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Augustine  support  that  arrangement  of  the  decalogue  adopted  by  his 
church.  His  appeal  to  Clement  is  quite  fallacious;  as  that  writer,  in  the  very  place  he 
cites  (the  book  sixth  of  his  Stromata),  does  not  divide  the  tenth  into  two  ;  and  says 
that  the  second  teaches  men  not  to  transfer  God's  title  "  to  things  created  and  vain 
which  human  artificers  have  made. "  The  reference  to  the  authority  of  Augustine 
is  almost  as  little  to  the  purpose.  The  great  African  divine — misled,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  a  desire  to  make  out  a  shadowy  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — divided  the  first  table  of  the  law  into  three  parts  (71  Qusest.  on  Exod.)  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  what  he  calls  the  first  command- 
ment consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  of  which  the  second — prohibiting  the  use  of 
images  in  worship — is  a  more  ptrfect  explanation  of  the  first.  Romanists — as  if 
conscious  that  this  second  part  plainly  testifies  against  their  idolatry — leave  it  out 
altogether  in  their  books  of  elementary  religious  instruction.  Their  division  of 
the  commandment  relating  to  covetousness  into  two,  is  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  See  Rom.  vii.  7 ;  and  xiii.  9.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  omission  of  the  prohibition  relating  to  the  use  of  images  in  worship  is  an 
"  abridgment"  of  the  divine  law.  It  is  a  wilful  attempt  to  obliterate  an  important 
precept.  The  numeration  of  the  commandments,  as  adopted  by  Protestants,  was 
generally  recognized  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  until  the  time 
of  Augustine. 
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with  intense  avidity.  In  July,  1827,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart, 
a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev.  Bernard 
McAuley,  the  parish  priest,  met  in  a  public  hall  at  Ballymena, 
County  Antrim  ;  and,  in  presence  of  a  deeply  interested 
audience,  discussed,  for  three  successive  days,  the  subject  of 
the  Pope's  Supremacy.  In  Downpatrick,  Londonderry,  and 
various  other  towns,  three  or  more  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  confronted  an  equal  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  arena  of  debate.  But  the  discussion  which 
created  the  largest  amount  of  general  interest  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  April,  1827,  between  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Pope— a  Pro- 
testant minister  of  great  piety  and  eloquence — and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maguire — previously  better  known  as  a  sporting  priest 
than  as  a  devout  theologian.  The  result  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince all  earnest  inquirers  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Word 
of  God,  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  attaining  a  clear 
knowledge  of  divine  Truth,  than  attendance  on  any  such  dis- 
putation. Father  Thorn — as  he  was  popularly  designated — 
fought  with  weapons  which  his  grave  opponent  could  not 
handle.  He  was  very  unscrupulous  ;  and  among  his  boon  com- 
panions he  had  often  tested  his  capacity  for  "  setting  the  table 
in  a  roar."  He  now  called  into  requisition  his  great  powers  of 
wit,  sarcasm,  and  declamation.  His  rich  Irish  brogue  added  to 
the  fascinations  of  his  waggery.  He  was  quite  impervious  to 
argument — for  Mr.  Pope  might  just  as  well  have  entered  into 
controversy  with  a  windmill  ;  but  his  drollery  and  dexterity, 
his  recklessness  of  assertion  and  his  boundless  effrontery, 
sustained  him  throughout  the  six  days'  disputation.  At  its 
close  his  partisans  did  not  scruple  to  proclaim  that  he  had 
gained  the  victory.  Politics  were  now  mingled  with  theology  ; 
and  the  Catholic  Association  forthwith  proposed  to  celebrate 
his  triumph,  by  presenting  him  with  a  service  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  .£1,000. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  is  somewhat  melancholy.  The 
promised  gift — which  was  splendid  and  costly — was  awkwardly 
delayed ;  and  Father  Thorn,  as  is  supposed,  at  length  be- 
came impatient.  About  six  months  after  the  discussion  it 
was  still  not  forthcoming.  At  a  public  meeting  meanwhile 
held  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  to  petition  for  emancipation, 
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the  Reverend  Controversialist  was  present ;  and  was  invited, 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  to  make  a  speech.  To  stimulate,  as 
was  thought,  the  zeal  of  his  admirers,  he  affirmed  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports, 
that  "  within  the  last  fortnight,  a  Protestant  rector  had  waited 
on  him,  bearing  a  letter  from  an  archbishop,  making  an  offer 
of  one  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  living  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  abjure  the  Catholic  religion  and 
become  a  Protestant  parson."1  This  speech  was  immediately 
printed  off  as  a  hand-bill,  and  posted  up  throughout  the 
country.  A  few  days  afterwards,  an  Irish  correspondent  of  a 
London  morning  journal  supplied  a  piece  of  additional  infor- 
mation. "  Who  do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  was  the  archbishop 
who  promised  Maguire,  the  priest  of  the  mountains,  ;£i,ooo 
in  cash,  and  a  living  of  £800  a  year  ?  Why,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  This  statement  I 
received  this  day  from  Mr.  Maguire  himself.  The  archbishop 
wrote  to  a  Protestant  clergyman,  desiring  him  to  make  the 
offer,  and  to  show  the  letter ;  but,  not  to  surrender  it  into  his 
possession,  unless  Maguire  were  disposed  to  accede — and  the 
induction  into  the  living  was  to  take  place  within  eight  days."2 
Mr.  Maguire  permitted  these  statements  to  pass  without  any 
contradiction  ;  and  they  were  widely  circulated ;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  such  an  impu- 
tation on  his  integrity.  He  knew  something  of  Father  Thorn  ; 
and  he  would  not  willingly  have  admitted  him  to  a  curacy  in 
any  parish  over  which  he  had  control.  He  therefore 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  legal  steps  to  call  the  publishers  of 
the  libel  to  account ;  and,  after  much  shuffling  and  equivoca- 
tion on  their  part,  it  was  proved  that  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end  was  a  barefaced  fabrication.3 

The  progress  of  events  had  been  gradually  removing  the 
objections  to  emancipation  ;  and  there  was  a  growing  convic- 
tion among  statesmen  that  it  was  unsafe  much  longer  to  defer 


1  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  508. 

2  Ibid.  pp.   509-510. 

3  The  facts  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  pp. 
506-524. 
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the  concession.1  The  tenantry  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
vote  at  parliamentary  elections  very  much  according  to  the 
dictation  of  their  landlords ;  but  of  late,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  they  had  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  mutiny  ;  and  at  Waterford,  in  1826,  they  com- 
pletely threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  territorial  aristocracy. 
The  association  continued  to  gather  strength  ;  and  at  length 
it  could  boast  that  it  consisted  of  14,000  members,  including 
four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  2,600 
clergy.2  It  collected  large  funds — known  as  the  Catholic 
rent ;  held  frequent  public  meetings  ;  subsidized  newspapers ; 
employed  agents  of  various  kinds ;  and  kept  up  a  perpetual 
agitation.3  The  excitement  reached  a  climax  in  1828  when, 
despite  the  combined  opposition  of  the  local  magnates,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  though  disqualified  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
returned  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Clare  by  a  triumphant 
majority.  It  was  now  feared  that  the  country  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  rebellion  ; 4  and  statesmen  who  had  hitherto  been 


1  It  was  always  supported  by  influential  Presbyterians.     In  1826,  at  the  opening 
of  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile,  of  Dublin  (afterwards  D.D.)  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  strongly 
advocated  the  propriety  of  granting  R.  C.  emancipation.   The  discourse  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  was  published  at  the  request  of  many  who  heard  it.      In  the  year 
preceding,  Mr.  Cooke,  the  then  Moderator,  stated,  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, that  he  also  was  favourable  to  R.  C.  emancipation.      When  asked  on  that 
occasion,  "  Do  you  think  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  equal  rights  would  diminish 
or  increase  certain  animosities  ?"  he  answered,    "  I  think  in  the  North  (of  Ireland) 
it  would  diminish  them.     By  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  honours  of  the 
state  their  chief  source  of  prejudice  and  alienation  would  be  done  away.      The 
admission   of  Catholics  to  equal  privileges  would,  in  the   South  of  Ireland,  be 
productive  of  great  good." — Life  and  Times  of  Dr.  Cooke,  by  Dr.  Porter,  p.   77. 
London,  1871. 

2  Wyse's  History  of  the  Catholic  Association,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.     There  were  at  this 
time  upwards  of  3,000  of  the  R.  C.  clergy  in   Ireland.      In  Digest  of  Evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees   (1824-5)  they  are  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  3,500.     Digest,  by  Phelan  and  O'Sullivan,  part  i.,  p.  460.     London,  1826. 

3  In  1826  the  Catholic  rent  amounted   to   £19,228  3*.  i^d.     Wyse,  vol.  iii., 
appendix  cclxxi. 

4  "  The  late  Stephen  Coppinger,  of  the  Catholic  Association  informed  [Wm.  T. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.P.,  author  of  the  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle}  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  that  he  had  been  himself  assured  by  Dr.  England  (R.   C.) 
Bishop  of  Charlestown,  North  Carolina,  that  he,  Dr.  England,  almost  personally 
organized  in  1828  a  force  of  40,000,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery,  the 
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adverse  to  the  granting  of  additional  privileges,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  give  way.  In  April,  1829,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  bill  became  law ;  and  thus,  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 
contest,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  placed  on 
a  level,  as  to  political  advantages,  with  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  were  now  qualified  to  sit  in  Parliament,  to  act 
as  judges  and  privy  councillors,  and  to  hold  all  other  posts  of 
emolument  and  dignity,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State.1 

Appended  to  the  Act,  were  several  clauses  designed  to  calm 
the  fears  of  Protestants,  or  obviate  some  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  its  concessions.  No  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  to  be  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  no 
Jesuit,  not  already  in  the  country,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  it  without  special  permission.  Every  Roman  Catholic 
returned  to  Parliament  was  obliged,  before  admission,  to  take 
an  oath  resembling  that  imposed  by  the  Act  of  I/932  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder,  before  he  could  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  The  form  of  this  oath,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  Act  itself,  contains  among  others,  the  following  decla- 
rations :  "  I,  A.  B.  .  .  .  do  declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  or  any  other  foreign_Prince,  Prelate,  Person, 
State,  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  .  .  .  And  I  do  hereby  dis- 
claim, disavow,  and  solemnly  abjtire,  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may  become,  entitled,  to  distiirb  or 


son  of  an  Irish  refugee,  was  intended  for  the  inrasion  of  Ireland  had  emancipa- 
tion continued  to  have  been  withheld." — Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  ii.,  p. "5.  This 
organizing  of  soldiers  was  an  odd  employment  for  one  who  professed  to  be  a 
Christian  bishop. 

1  The  Act  is  the  roth  of  George  IV.,  chap.  vii.  According  to  the  Act,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  be  Guardian  or  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Greal  Seal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  or  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

3  See  before,  p.  346  of  this  volume. 
VOL.  II.  F   F 
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weaken    the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government  in 
the  United  Kingdom."1 

A  scrupulous  Romanist  might  refuse  this  oath,  and  thus 
exclude  himself  from  Parliament  ;  but  anyone  prepared  to 
take  it  was  in  no  danger  whatever,  should  he  immediately 
afterwards  ignore  its  obligations.  The  Act  laid  down  no  rule 
by  which  a  breach  of  the  oath  could  be  defined,  and  annexed 
no  penalty  to  its  violation.  As  a  safeguard  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  Protestant  Episcopacy,  the  oath  was  practically 
useless.  Those,  who  by  this  door  found  their  way  into  Parlia- 
ment, soon  discovered  how  much  credit  was  to  be  attached 
to  their  asseverations,  when  they  "solemnly  abjured  any 
intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment."2 


1  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  for  R.  C.  members  of  Parliament  to  take  this 
oath.  That  part  of  the  loth  of  George  IV.,  chap  vii.,  requiring  it  was  repealed 
in  1867  by  the  3Oth  and  3ist  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxv.  s.  5. 

4  In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1832,  when  the  Irish  R.  C.  members  were  reminded  of 
this  oath,  one  of  them  coolly  replied  : — "  You  must  permit  us  to  be  the  auditors 
of  our  own  accounts."  See  a  full  and  authentic  Report  of  all  the  Debates  on  the 
Irish  Tithe  Question  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  pp.  123,  124,  125.  Dublin, 
1833- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT  ADMITTING  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS  TO  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
QUEEN  VICTORIA.  A.D.  1 829  TO  A.I).  1837. 

WHEN  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was 
provoking  such  keen  discussion  in  political  circles,  Irish  Pres- 
byterians were  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  a  quite  different 
character,  which  created  intense  excitement.  In  days  of 
spiritual  declension,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  requiring  from  all  admitted  into  the  ministry 
a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  its  formularies. 
Error  had  thus  silently  crept  into  some  of  its  pulpits  and 
congregations.  The  errorists  at  length  began  openly  to 
broach  their  sentiments,1  and  to  insist  on  maintaining  a 
recognized  position.  The  effort  for  their  expulsion  convulsed 
the  whole  Presbyterian  community. 

This  controversy  originated  under  somewhat  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Among  the  witnesses  examined  in  1825,  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  was  the  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
The  divine  who  then  happened  to  fill  that  office  was  a  remark- 
able man — the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke  of  Killileagh,  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  minister  of  May  Street  Church,  Belfast. 
During  the  course  of  his  examination  he  was  interrogated  on 

1  Until  1817  Arians  were  in  danger  of  incurring  certain  legal  penalties  if  they 
ventured  openly  to  proclaim  their  views.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  "to 
relieve  persons  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  certain  penalties 
in  Ireland."  It  is  the  57th  of  George  III.,  chap.  Ixx. 

F   F   2 
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various  subjects  relating  to  the  denomination  of  which  he  was 
the  representative.  He  was  thus  led  to  give  evidence  in 
reference  to  ministerial  education.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  most  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  pastors  had  been 
trained  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  :  but  in  1815  a  seminary 
known  as  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution — including  both  a 
collegiate  and  a  school  department — had  been  opened  in  the 
metropolis  of  Ulster.  It  had  enjoyed  a  Parliamentary  grant ; 
and  attendance  on  its  collegiate  classes  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Synods.  The  professors  were 
selected  by  a  board  of  managers  and  visitors,  some  of  whom 
were  Arians ;  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  heterodox  senti- 
ments had  been  recently  chosen  to  fill  Academic  chairs.1  Mr. 
Cooke  had  in  consequence  stated  publicly  that  young  men, 
intended  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  could 
not  now  be  safely  educated  in  such  an  establishment ;  and 
this  avowal  had  exposed  him  to  no  little  obloquy.  The  par- 
liamentary grant  to  the  institution  had  been  withdrawn  soon 
after  it  was  given,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspected  disloyalty 
of  some  of  the  managers  and  teachers  :  but  vigorous  efforts 
had  been  made  for  its  recovery  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  induce 
Government  to  consent  to  its  restoration,  the  claims  of  the 
seminary  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Cooke  was  therefore  called  on  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  his  reasons  for  dissatisfaction.  When 
required,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  what  were  the  theological 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  he  an- 
nounced his  conviction  that,  of  two  hundred  ministers,  about 
thirty-five  were  Arians.  The  Rev.  William  Porter,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Synod,  was  also  summoned  to  give  evidence ;  and, 
when  examined  on  the  same  subject,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
was  an  Arian  himself,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  his  senti- 
ments were  gaining  ground  among  his  brethren. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  still  professed  a  Calvinistic  creed,  the 

1  In  1829  another  unsatisfactory  appointment  was  made  ;  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  withdrew  its  students  from  the  class  of  the  new  professor.  In  1849 — 
when  the  Belfast  Queen's  College  came  into  operation — the  Academical  Institution 
ceased  to  be  a  collegiate  seminary.  It  is  now  a  high-class  school  furnished  with  a 
board  of  accomplished  teachers. 
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Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  : — but,  for  many  years  past, 
subscription  to  it  had  not  been  rigorously  enforced  ;  and,  in  a 
number  of  presbyteries,  had  been  permitted  to  fall  entirely 
into  abeyance.  Lax  principles  had  thus  advanced  unchal- 
lenged ;  but  the  heterodox  ministers  had  rarely  ventured  to 
declare  themselves ;  as  the  mass  of  the  people  still  adhered  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees — when 
published  early  in  1827 — produced  a  considerable  sensation, 
Many  northern  Presbyterians  were  indignant,  when  informed 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  had  avowed 
himself  an  Arian.  The  declaration  of  the  Moderator  that, 
according  to  his  estimate,  there  were  thirty-five  Arians  in  the 
body,  was  anything  but  reassuring.  It  eventually  appeared 
that  he  had  overrated  the  numbers  of  the  errorists ;  and  sus- 
picion now  rested  on  some  who  subsequently  avowed  their 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Meanwhile  the  public 
mind  was  much  excited ;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  Synod 
in  June,  1827,  was  awaited  with  no  little  anxiety. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  already  recognized  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  as  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  In  1821 
he  had  acquired  much  credit  by  the  promptitude  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Smithurst,  a  Unitarian  Missionary  from  England ;  and,  for 
years,  he  had  been  known  as  an  evangelical  preacher  of  un- 
common popularity.  The  anomalous  condition  of  the  Synod 
— with  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a  number  of  Arian  ministers  in 
its  communion — had  much  engaged  his  thoughts  ;  and  though 
at  first  he  did  not  well  see  his  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  he  was  bent  on  ecclesiastical  reform.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  of  Mr.  Porter  the  clerk,  he  was  aware  that 
the  number  of  Arian  ministers  was  diminishing  ;  and,  by 
effectually  closing  the  door  against  heterodox  candidates  for 
licence  and  ordination,  he  hoped  that  the  purgation  of  the 
body  could  be  gradually  accomplished.  With  a  design,  how- 
ever, to  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Porter's  evidence,  he  moved, 
at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Strabane  in  1827,  that  the  mem- 
bers, "  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  public  testimony  to  the 
truth,  as  well  as  of  vindicating  their  religious  character  as 
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individuals,  declare  that  they  do  most  firmly  hold  and  believe 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God  contained  in  these 
words  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  namely,  'There 
are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 
substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.' "  This  motion  led  to  a 
very  animated  debate — during  which  the  Reverend  Henry 
Montgomery  of  Dunmurry,1  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Arian  party,  delivered  a  speech  of  surpassing  brilliancy.  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence,  as  well  as  of 
great  tact  and  subtlety  ;  and  a  voice  of  singular  excellence, 
which  he  managed  with  consummate  skill,  imparted  a  wonder- 
ful charm  to  his  flowing  and  impassioned  eloquence.2  But,  in 
point  of  dialectic  power  and  theological  learning,  he  was  far 
inferior  to  some  of  those  opposed  to  him.  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  speak,  the  audience  were  fascinated  by  his  genius  ; 
but  when  he  sat  down,  the  spell  was  broken  :  and  men  of 
cool  and  clear  intellect  could  not  well  tell  why  they  had 
listened  with  such  great  admiration.  It  appeared,  at  the  close 
of  the  debate,  that  the  speech  had  made  but  little  substantial 
impression.  It  was  arranged  that,  on  this  critical  occasion, 
the  members  should  stand  up,  as  they  gave  their  votes.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  ministers  and  eighteen  elders  stood 
up,  and  avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
two  ministers  opposed  it :  and  eight  others  declined  voting. 

At  this  Synod  Mr.  Cooke  had  announced  his  conviction 
that  there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  Arians  and  the 
orthodox  ;  and  the  course  of  events  was  evidently  tending  in 
that  direction.  Many,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  so 
decisive  a  movement ;  and  renewed  anxiety  was  felt  as  the 

1  Dunmurry  is  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  The  Rev.  H. 
Montgomery  (afterwards  LL.D. )  was  long  head-master  of  the  English  school 
connected  with  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  He  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  theological  professors  of  the  non-subscribers  ;  but  he  remained  till  his  death 
Unitarian  minister  of  Dunmurry.  Notwithstanding  his  great  popularity  as  a 
speaker  and  his  acknowledged  talent,  his  congregation  did  not  increase.  Though 
in  a  populous  and  flourishing  neighbourhood,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  a  languishing  condition.  He  died  in  December,  1865. 

8  His  Life,  in  two  volumes,  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Crozier,  A.  B.  One  volume  has  already  appeared. 
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annual  meeting  of  1828  drew  near.  When  it  assembled, 
there  was  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  line  of 
policy  to  be  pursued ;  but  Mr.  Cooke  at  length  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  quickly  led  to  the  termination  of  the 
controversy.  He  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  candidates  for  licence  and  ordination,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  from  the  sacred  office  all  who  either  denied  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original  sin,  Justification  by  faith, 
and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  who  appeared  to  be 
destitute  of  vital  godliness.  After  a  debate  of  two  days' 
duration — in  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart  of  Broughshane 
displayed  extraordinary  powers  of  reasoning — Mr.  Cooke's 
motion  passed  by  a  great  majority,  in  the  largest  meeting  of 
Synod  ever  yet  known  in  Ulster.  A  committee — consisting 
exclusively  of  decided  Trinitarians — was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  decision. 

Arianism  had  now  received  its  deathblow  in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  door  was  effectually  shut  against 
its  candidates  for  licence  and  ordination  ;  and,  if  any  of  those 
who  entered  the  ministry  under  an  evangelical  profession, 
ever  afterwards  avowed  different  principles,  they  were  forth- 
with to  forfeit  their  position.  The  Arians  were  thus  publicly 
branded  as  unfit  for  the  pastoral  office ;  and  those  of  them 
already  in  the  Synod  were  placed  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
predicament.  If  they  remained  in  it,  they  might  be  suffered 
to  die  out  undisturbed  ;  but  they  had  no  security  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  that  rather  equivocal 
privilege.  Another  vote  might  exclude  them  from  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  induce  the  Synod  to  reverse  its  decision  ;  and,  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Belfast,  in  October,  1828,  they  adopted 
a  Remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  alleged  griev- 
ances ;  and  announced  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  recent  Act,  they  would  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
association.  When  the  Synod  met  in  Lurgan  in  June,  1829, 
their  prospects  were  not  improved  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  seventeen  ministers  withdrew ;  and 
assumed  the  designation  of  Remonstrants.  In  May,  1830, 
they  assembled  again  in  Belfast ;  and  were  organized  as  a 
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distinct  body  under  the  name  of  "  The  Remonstrant  Synod 
of  Ulster."1 

Though   the   General    Synod   now   required,  from    all    its 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  it  permitted  those,  who  hesitated  to 
endorse  all  the  phraseology  of  that  symbol,  to  give  in  written 
statements  explanatory  of  their  scruples.     In  a  few  years  the 
practice  was  found  to  be  useless,  as  well  as  inconvenient ;  for 
much  time  was  often  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  frivolous 
objections.     In    1835,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cookstown,  the 
Synod  accordingly  adopted  the  principle  of  absolute  subscrip- 
tion.    It  was  thus  prepared,  shortly  afterwards,  for  entering 
into  closer  connection  with  various  other  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Arians — now  known  as  Unitarians 
— was  like  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster.     The 
Arian    ministers   were    permitted    to    retain    their   Regium 
Donum  ;    but  most  of  the  laity  withdrew  from  them,  and 
were  formed  into  new  congregations  under  orthodox  pastors. 
The  controversy  which  ushered  in  the  separation  had  been 
carried  on  with  unusual  ability ;  and  had  attracted  notice  all 
over  the  empire.      Many  in  Ulster  were  led  by  it  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  to  ascertain  their  testimony  on 
the   subject   of   the  Godhead  ;    and,  in  this  way,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  was  promoted  and 
extended.      The  Arian  ministers — though  few  in  number — 
included  several  individuals  of  much  activity  and  address. 
Their  influence  had  long  operated  prejudicially  in  ecclesiastical 
courts — as  by  them  all  evangelical  efforts  had  been  discouraged 
or   opposed.     When    delivered   from   this   incumbrance,    the 
Church  moved  forward  with  surprising  elasticity.     A  spirit  of 
revival  appeared  throughout  all  its  borders  ;  prayer  meetings 
were   generally  established ;    missions  were   supported   with 
fresh  zeal  ;  and  Presbyterianism  planted  its  standard  in  many 
districts  where  it  had  been  before  unknown.    In  ten  years  the 
General  Synod  erected  no  less  than  eighty  new  congregations.2 

1  The  Unitarians  have  at  present  about  forty  small  congregations  in  Ireland. 
According  to  the  census  of  1871,  they  amounted  in  all  to  9,373  individuals.     See 
Census  of  Ireland,  1871.      Summary  Tables,  p.  82.     Dublin,  1875. 

2  That  is  from  1830  to  1840. 
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In  the  same  period  contributions,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£100,000,  were  expended  in  building  and  repairing  its  places  of 
worship.1 

All  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Arian  controversy.  The  Covenanters,  or 
Reformed  Presbyterians — so  noted  for  their  stern  orthodoxy 
— rejoiced  greatly  in  the  triumph  of  the  evangelical  cause ; 
and  one  of  their  ministers — the  Rev.  John  Paul  of  Carrick- 
fergus,2  a  writer  of  first-rate  polemic  power — rendered  good 
service  to  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  friends  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  •  Seceders — a  still  more  numerous  body — 
were  also  cheered  by  the  result.  The  Secession  Synod — now 
consisting  of  upwards  of  130  congregations — had  recently 
been  taking  up  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  country ; 
and  one  of  its  ministers — the  Rev.  John  Edgar  of  Belfast,  its 
Professor  of  Theology — had  added  no  little  to  its  reputation. 
Endowed  with  much  eloquence,  as  well  as  with  great  energy, 
benevolence,  and  good  sense,  he  had  already  signalized  himself 
in  connection  with  various  public  movements.  In  the  autumn 
of  1829  he  inaugurated  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
Temperance  Societies  had,  some  time  before,  been  established 
in  America ;  but  Professor  Edgar  was  the  first  individual  in 
the  Old  World  to  stand  forward  as  their  advocate.  He 
travelled  through  many  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland,  to  organize  the  movement ;  addressed  immense 
audiences  in  not  a  few  of  the  large  towns ;  pleaded  the  cause 
from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  from  the  platform ;  originated 
Temperance  periodicals ;  and  issued  tracts,  letters,  and  larger 
publications  written  in  a  popular  style,  with  amazing  industry. 


1  That  is  from  1827  to  1837.      See  History  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iii., 
chap.  xxxi. 

2  Afterwards  D.D.     He  died  in  1848  aged  seventy-one  years.      He  wrote  an 
able  treatise  against  Arianism,  containing  a  reply  to  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr. 
Bruce,  of  Belfast.     Dr.  Bruce's  volume  was  the  first  publication  in  which  Arian 
sentiments  were   avowed   by  any  Irish  Presbyterian  minister  since  the  time   of 
Emlyn.     In  1840  a  disruption,   caused  by  diversity  of  sentiment  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate,   took  place  in  the  Irish  Covenanting  Synod.     Dr. 
Paul  was  the  leader  of  what  was  called  the  more  liberal  party ;  and  Dr.  Houston, 
of  Knockbracken,  near  Belfast,  of  the  more  strict  Covenanters. 
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His  gigantic  efforts  were  crowned  with  no  common  success. 
The  Temperance  Reformation  soon  spread  throughout  Great 
Britain  ;  extended  to  the  Continent ;  and  at  length  reached 
the  colonies  of  the  empire.  The  tone  of  public  sentiment 
was  changed  ;  many  drinking  customs  were  abolished  ;  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  decreased ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  happy  revolution. 

The  passing  of  the  Act  admitting  Romanists  to  Parliament, 
the  separation  of  the  Arians  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  all 
occurred  during  the  year  1829.  The  same  year  brought 
about  a  change  of  some  importance  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  way  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  order  were  chosen  had 
long  created  much  dissatisfaction ;  the  wishes  of  the  parish 
priests  had  been  disregarded  ;  appointments  had  been  often 
secured  by  intrigue  or  political  manoeuvring ;  and  the  bishops 
had  of  late  evinced  a  desire  to  appropriate  the  right  of 
nomination.  If  the  letters  of  Columbanus  produced  no  other 
effect,  they  at  least  made  some  impression  on  the  parochial 
clergy ;  and  stirred  them  up  to  assert  their  privileges.  An 
arrangement,  now  concluded,  placed  them  in  a  better  position 
than  they  had  heretofore  occupied.  According  to  a  decree 
issued  in  the  course  of  this  year  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,1 
it  was  ruled  that,  when  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant,  the 
metropolitan  must  take  steps  for  assembling  all  the  parish 
priests  and  canons  of  the  diocese,  that  they  may  recommend 
to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  three  candidates  for  the  see.  The 
bishops  of  the  Province  are  then  to  place  on  record  their 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  these  three  clerics,  and  transmit 
it  to  Italy.  Should  the  bishops  consider  all  of  them  un- 
qualified, the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  may  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  The  individuals  recommended  must  be  natives 
of  Ireland.  Should  the  bishops  sanction  the  nomination  of 
the  parish  priests,  the  Pope  may  then  make  his  selection ;  but 


1  This  decree  may  be  found  appended  to  the  Diocesan  Statutes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Leinster,  by  R.  T.  McGhee,  pp.  103-107. 
London,  1837. 
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it  must  always  be  understood  that  he  is  not  absolutely  bound 
to  choose  any  of  the  three  candidates.1 

Though  the  relief  Act  of  1829  greatly  improved  the  social 
status  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  spiritual 
guardians  resolved   to  take  immediate  steps  still  further  to 
fortify  their  position.     They  had  good  reason  to  bestir  them- 
selves ;  for  they  were  now  confronted  by  an  earnest  Protes- 
tantism, confident  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  de- 
termined  on    aggression.      The    prelates    accordingly   held 
Synods  throughout  Leinster  in  the  summer  of  1831,  at  which 
a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  statutes  was  promulgated.     Such 
meetings    had    been    discontinued    in    Ireland    for   nearly   a 
century  and  a  half;  as  none  had  ventured  to  assemble  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.2     On  this  occasion  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  much  of  that  outward  pomp  in  which 
Romanism  takes  such  peculiar  satisfaction.    On  Tuesday,  the 
i  gth  of  July,  1831,  a  Synod  over  which  Dr.  Murray,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  presided,  met  at  the  College 
of  Maynooth  ;   and  nearly  1 50  of  the  clergy  were  in  atten- 
dance.    It   was   opened   by  a   procession  from  the  Hall  of 
Theology    to    the    Chapel.       Cross-bearers    led    the    way ; 
curates,  parish  priests,  and  the  superiors  of  religious  orders, 
followed ;    next  appeared  the  canons  of  Dublin  and  Glen- 
dalough,  and   the   officials   of  the   Synod    in   cassocks   and 
surplices  ;  and  the  Archbishop  himself  in  his  robes,  attended 
by  a  deacon  and  a  subdeacon  in  red  vestments,  walked  in  the 
rear.     The  usual  prayers  at  the  opening  of  a  Synod  were 
read ;    and  the  profession  of  faith — known  as  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV. — was  sworn  to — first  by  the  Primate  on  his 
knees,  and  immediately  after  by  each  of  the  clergy  present. 
The  services  occupied  four  days.    The  statutes,  which  were  in 
Latin,  were  read  over  in  six  sessions.     Every  day  a  sermon, 
addressed  specially  to  the  clergy,  was  preached  by  the  Vicar 
General.     Towards  the  close  of  the  Synod,  a  discourse  in 
Latin  was  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  ;  an  indulgence  was 
published  ;  and  the  assembly  was  then  dissolved.3 

1  Lrenan,  pp.  632-3. 

2  Meagher's  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Murray,  p.  128.     Dublin,  1853. 

3  Meagher,  pp.   130,  131. 
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The  statutes  now  promulgated — extending  to  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  chapters — had  evidently  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care  ;  and  were  the  results  of  conferences,  held  at  each 
other's  houses,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  the 
Province  of  Dublin.1  They  are  to  be  viewed — not  as  reflecting 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  time 
they  were  adopted — but  as  presenting  a  model  which  some  of 
its  most  able  and  zealous  guardians  wished  the  clergy  to 
study  and  try  to  realize.  In  the  framing  of  these  regulations 
much  deference  was,  no  doubt,  paid  to  the  position  and 
experience  of  Archbishop  Murray ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  had  the  chief 
hand  in  their  preparation.  The  discipline  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  already  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  own 
diocese,  and  which  was  at  this  time  little  thought  of  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  is  here  explained  and  enforced.  According 
to  the  new  statutes,  a  priest  must  not  hold  more  than  fifteen 
acres  of  land  ; 2  and  he  must  not  attend  balls,  horse-races,  or 
theatrical  exhibitions.3  When  he  appears  in  public,  he  must 
be  dressed  becomingly — in  black  or  at  least  in  dark-coloured 
clothing ;  and  so  that  his  clerical  character  may  be  known  by 
his  apparel.4  The  parish  chapels  must  be  kept  neat  and 
clean  ;  and  they  must  not  be  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
laity,  except  such  as  are  held  for  objects  relating  to  religion 
or  charity.5  A  priest  must  not  perform  his  ministrations  in 
dirty  or  tattered  vestments ;  neither  must  he  celebrate  mass 
without  a  chalice  and  patine  of  gold  or  silver.6 

About  this  time  public  attention  had  been  awakened  to  the 
evils  arising  from  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  spirits  ;  and 
Professor  Edgar  of  Belfast  had  enlisted  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Carr7  of  New  Ross  among  the  supporters  of  the  Temperance 


1  Meagher,  p.  129. 

2  C&pitulum  Primum,  Cap.  Decimum  Sextum.  De  Cens.  Dr.  Doyle  had  allowed 
only  fourteen  acres.     See  before,  p.  415.  3  Cap.  i. 

4  Cap.  ii.  5  Cap.  xxii.  6  Cap.  xi. 

7  Mr.  Carr,  who  was  born  in  1779,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  and 
grandson  of  General  Whitmore.  In  consequence  of  his  objections,  among  other 
things  to  the  baptismal  and  burial  offices,  Mr.  G.  Whitmore  Carr  withdrew  from 
the  Estab  ished  Church  in  i8u,  and  became  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  was  the 
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Reformation.  Mr.  Carr — aware  of  the  influence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
— had  expounded  to  him  the  principles  of  the  new  Society ; 
and,  in  December,  1829,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
movement.1  It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  Leinster  statutes 
derived  their  inspiration  from  the  apostles  of  Temperance. 
The  priests  are  here  enjoined  to  cultivate  habits  of  sobriety, 
and  to  practise  self-denial  in  the  use  of  wine.  Great 
gatherings  at  wakes  are  prohibited ;  and  the  clergy  are 
instructed  to  discourage  the  wasteful  expenditure  incurred  by 
handing  round  tobacco  and  whisky  on  such  occasions.  "  We 
altogether  condemn  and  forbid,"  say  the  statutes,  "that 
deplorable  custom,  so  ruinous  to  the  Christian  people,  of 
supplying  intoxicating  liquor  at  funerals ;  and  we  command 
the  clergy  often  to  remind  the  people  of  this  our  prohibition. 
And,  should  it  appear  necessary,  let  the  clergy  threaten  that 
they  will  not  give  their  blessing  at  a  burial,  if  this  practice,  so 
much  to  be  reprobated,  be  not  abandoned."  2 

In  these  statutes  an  entire  chapter3  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  dues.  No  scale  of  fees  is  fixed  for  the  rich ; 
but  a  hope  is  expressed  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  priesthood  in  a  way  befitting  their  rank  and 
their  more  ample  fortune.  The  payments  to  be  made  by 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  good  circumstances  are  distinctly 
defined.4  A  rate  of  contribution  is  also  laid  down  for  those 
who  are  in  a  more  humble  position,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  daily  bread.5  The  clergy  are  taught  that  they 
are  not  to  leave  their  wealth  to  their  relatives  ;  but  to  devote 
it  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  In  this  case  the  ties 


earliest  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Ireland.  Daniel  O'Cormell  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  was  the  best  public  speaker  he  knew  out  of  Parliament, 
lie  was  a  man  of  singular  benevolence  and  worth.  He  died  at  New  Ross  in  1849. 

1  Memoir  of  Dr.  Edgar,  p.  40. 

2  Cap.  xxvi. 

3  Cap.  xxiv. 

4  A  person  in  this  class  is  to  pay  for  a  baptism,  five  shillings  ;  for  a  marriage, 
two  pounds  ;  for  a  marriage  licence,  ten  shillings ;  for  a  mass  for  the  dead,  fifteen 
shillings  ;  and  for  private  masses,  two  shillings. 

6  Such  persons  pay  one  half  the  amount  assessed  on  the  class  above  them. 
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of  natural  affection  must  be  utterly  ignored.1  In  every 
diocese  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  rural  deans,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics. 
When  a  priest  is  overtaken  by  any  dangerous  disease,  the 
rural  dean  is  to  visit  him,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  sick 
man  has  made  his  will.2  In  every  case  the  executor  must  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  same  diocese.3  If  any  priest  persists  in 
refusing  to  make  a  will,  his  confessor  is  authorized  to  with- 
hold absolution.4 

It  is  the  divine  rule  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be 
"the  husband  of  one  wife;"5  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
insisting  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  exposes  them  to  much 
scandal,  and  places  them  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The 
compilers  of  these  statutes — well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  position — have  imposed  on  them  various  restrictions 
designed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  They 
must  avoid  public  entertainments,  and  especially  those  at 
which  females  are  present.6  The  feet  of  women  ought  rarely 
or  never  to  cross  their  threshold.7  The  Confessional  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  immorality  ;  and  these 
statutes  fence  it  round  with  safeguards  calculated  to  diminish 
its  dangers.  The  priest  must  hear  sacramental  confession 
only  in  the  church,  or  in  the  sacristy,  or  in  a  private  house 
where  he  is  holding  a  station.8  But  cases  will  occur  in  which 
such  rules  cannot  be  observed — for  how  can  an  old  man  "  dull 
of  hearing,"  or  a  deaf  young  lady,  secretly  confer  with  a 
spiritual  guide  in  any  apartment  to  which  others  are  admitted  ? 
For  such  contingencies  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  make 
special  provision ;  and  the  statutes  declare  that  the  deaf  may 
confess  in  "  any  decent  place,"  £  — without  explaining  more 
particularly  in  what  way  the  spot  may  be  defined.  The 
Confessional  presents  so  many  temptations  to  sin  that  no 
legislation  can  render  it  unobjectionable.  In  the  chapter  "  on 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance "  some  of  the  almost  countless 


1  Cap.  i.  "  Omnem  humanum  hunc  ergo  fratres,  nepotes,  propinquosque, 
carnis  affectum,  unde  multorum  malorum  in  Ecclesia  seminarium  extat,  penitus 
deponant."  2  Cap.  vi.  3  Cap.  i. 

4  Cap.  i.  5  I  Tim.  iii.  2.  6  Cap.  i. 

7  Cap.  i.  8  Cap.  xvi.  9  Cap.  xvi. 
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ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  minister  to  iniquity  are 
indicated  ;  and  as  clause  is  piled  on  clause,  in  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  priest  may  entangle  the 
penitent,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  institute  itself  is 
unwittingly  described  with  startling  truthfulness.  ''The 
priest,"  says  this  chapter,  "who  shall  attempt  to  solicit  or 
entice  to  the  commission  of  dishonourable  and  base  sins, 
either  by  words,  or  signs,  or  nods,  or  touch,  or  by  writing, 
then,  or  afterwards  to  be  read,  any  penitent,  whatsoever 
person  she  be,  either  in  the  act  of  Sacramental  Confession,  or 
before,  or  immediately  after  confession,  or  by  the  occasion,  or 
pretext  of  confession,  or  even  without  the  occasion  of  con- 
fession in  the  confessional,  or  in  any  other  place  destined  or 
chosen  to  hear  confessions,  with  the  pretence  of  hearing 
confessions  there,  or  who  shall  have  held  with  presumptuous 
audacity  any  unlawful  or  dishonourable  conversation  or 
intercourse  with  them,  is  ordered  ...  to  be  suspended  for 
ever."  l 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  Romanism  that  it  "  gendereth  unto 
bondage."  By  declaring  the  sacraments  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  instead  of  signs  and  confirmations  of 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  it  keeps  its  disciples  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  disquietude.  If  a  child  dies  unbaptized,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  lost ;  if  a  man  dies  without  extreme  unction, 
it  is  feared  that  he  is  in  the  same  unhappy  predicament.  A 
tremendous  responsibility  is  thus  made  to  rest  upon  the 
priest ;  and,  if  his  doctrine  be  true,  much  misery  must  be 
occasioned  merely  because  he  cannot  be  omnipresent.  In 
these  statutes  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the 
celebration  of  mass,  he  must  adhere  with  the  utmost  scrupu- 
losity to  the  ceremonies  instituted  by  the  Church  of  Rome.2 
When  requested  to  pray  for  the  sick,  he  must  not  dare  to  use 
any  formula  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  ritual.3 
No  priest,  under  pain  of  suspension,  is  to  repeat  prayers  for 
anyone  who  is  not  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.4  A  priest 


1  Cap.  xv;,  2  Cap.  xi. 

3  Cap.  xvii.  *  Cap.  xvii.,  ad  finem. 
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must  confess  every  week,  or  more  frequently  should  he  be 
guilty  of  mortal  sin.1  When  a  penitent  confesses  some 
enormous  transgression,  the  priest  must  take  care  not  to 
exhibit  any  signs  of  indignation  or  astonishment,  and  thus 
deter  him  from  making  a  full  revelation  of  his  crime.2  When 
the  priest  visits  a  man  on  his  death-bed,  he  must  exhort  him 
to  make  his  will ;  and,  if  he  can,  to  leave  something  to  the 
poor  and  to  religious  objects.3  The  priest  must  on  no  account 
write  the  will  himself,  when  another  can  be  found  who  is 
competent  to  perform  that  duty.4  As  the  priest  cannot  be 
present  at  every  birth  which  occurs  in  his  parish,  he  must 
instruct  the  midwives,  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  take 
his  place,  and  to  baptize  infants  should  death  seem  imminent.5 
The  priest  must  not,  at  any  time,  be  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
parish,  for  twelve  days  in  succession,  without  a  written 
permission  from  the  bishop  or  his  vicar  general ; 6  and  the 
curate,  or  coadjutor,  must  not  be  absent,  even  for  a  single 
day,  without  the  leave  of  the  parish  priest.7  Every  priest," 
when  admitted  to  a  benefice,  must  make  a  profession  of  his 
faith  according  to  the  form  presented  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV. ;  and  must  promise  and  swear  that  he  will  continue 
obedient  to  the  Church  of  Rome.8 

These  statutes  contain  many  other  admonitions  and 
directions  intended  to  aid  the  clergy  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties ;  and  fitted,  either  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  or  to 
increase  their  information.  Some  of  the  instructions  here 
given  were  obviously  very  much  required.  The  priest  is  told 
that  he  must  take  heed  to  the  tongue ;  that  he  must  not 
indulge  in  scurrilous  or  filthy  language ;  that  he  must  not 
curse  or  scold ;  and  that,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
bishop  or  the  vicar  general,  he  must  not  assail  anyone  by 
name  when  addressing  the  congregation.9  Every  priest, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  must  observe  a  spiritual  retreat  of 
six  days'  duration  once  in  every  two  years.10  That  he  may  be 
prepared  to  decide  the  cases  of  conscience  brought  before 

1  Cap.  xi.  2  Cap.  xvi.  3  Cap.  xvii. 

4  Cap.  xvii.  6  Cap.  xiii.  6  Cap.  viii. 

7  Cap.  ix.  8  Cap.  viii.  9  Cap.  i ;  cap.  xvi.     De  Censuris. 
10  Cap.  v. 
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him  in  confession,  he  must  have  in  his  possession  some  work 
on  moral  theology,1  in  which  he  may  very  frequently,  and,  if 
possible,  every  day,  read  at  least  one  chapter.2  "  Since  ye 
are  called  into  the  lot  of  the  Lord,"  say  the  statutes  to  the 
clergy,  "  meditate  in  his  law  day  and  night ;  feed  your  minds 
and  thoughts  with  the  study  of  spiritual  books  ;  with  these 
join  both  the  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  and 
the  skill  of  reciting  horary  prayers,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  read  something  daily  from 
the  sacred  books  ;  and,  if  your  ecclesiastical  engagements 
permit  it,  some  of  the  little  works  of  the  holy  fathers."3  For 
mutual  improvement,  the  priests  are  to  hold  conferences  on 
theology  yearly,  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October.  Should  any  priest 
be  absent  from  two  of  these  conferences,  in  the  same  year, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  bishop  or  the  vicar 
general,  he  incurs  a  sentence  of  suspension.4 

These  statutes  present  perhaps  as  favourable  a  view  of 
Romanism  as  any  enactments  of  the  kind  that  ever  were 
compiled.  They  were  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  an  Irish 
prelate  of  consummate  ability,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
more  offensive  features  of  his  system  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  back-ground.  The  grossness  of  Popery,  as  it  exists  in 
Spain  or  Italy,  is  here  unseen.  The  regulations  exhibit  a 
laudable  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  clergy.  They  provide 
for  the  exact  performance  of  all  official  duties  ;  and  reveal 
the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machi- 
nery is  kept  in  motion.  But  withal,  as  the  evangelical  reader 
examines  them,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  Popery  is  "  another 
gospel."  Like  Judaism  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  whilst  it 
retains  much  that  is  true  and  excellent,  it  makes  void  the 
word  of  God  by  its  traditions,5  and  teaches  "  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 6  The  New  Testament  knows 


1  It  appears  that,  at  this  time,  Dens  Theology  was  the  text-book  in  Maynooth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use  among  the  priests.    See  the  Dbcesan  Statutes, 
by  McGhee.     Preface,  xvi-xviii. 

2  Cap.  iii.  3  Cap.  iii. 

*  Cap.  v.  De  Col.  Theol.  6  Mat.  xv.  6  ;  I  Pet.  i.  18. 

6  Mark,  vii.  7. 
VOL.    II.  G   G 
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nothing  of  the  Latin  mass,  the  secret  confessional,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  baptism  by  midwives,  and  an  oath  of  perpetual 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whilst  these  statutes  lay 
so  much  stress  on  the  colour  of  the  priest's  clothing  and  the 
condition  of  his  chasuble,  they  virtually  obliterate  from  the 
decalogue  the  second  commandment1  condemning  the  worship 
of  images  ;  and  never  once  insist  on  the  special  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.2  Whilst  they  require  every  priest  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  book  on  moral  theology — referring  appa- 
rently to  the  extremely  objectionable  work  of  Peter  Dens — they 
make  no  mention  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  or  a  Greek  Testament. 
They  greatly  dishonour  Christ  by  representing  all  grace  as 
flowing,  not  directly  from  Himself,  but  from  the  clergy  and 
the  sacraments.  They  are  silent  as  to  the  searching  of  the 
Scriptures,  walking  by  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  promises. 

Though  these  statutes  were  promulgated  with  great  formality 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Dublin, 
Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ossory,  their  compilers  were  evidently 
most  unwilling  that  they  should  obtain  any  further  publicity. 
Every  parish  priest  was  furnished  with  a  printed  copy  ;  but, 
when  he  was  believed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the  rural 
dean  was  directed  to  go  to  his  house,  to  lay  hold  on  the  little 
book,  and  to  carry  it  home  with  him.3  If  the  volume  hap- 
pened to  escape  this  functionary,  and  if  it  were  offered  for 
sale  at  the  auction  of  the  priest's  library,  one  or  other  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  prepared  to  purchase  it  at  any 
price.4  At  length,  in  1836,  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  obtained  possession  of  a  copy  ;  and  published  it  soon 
afterwards  for  general  perusal.5  Various  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  the  extreme  desire  manifested  to  keep  it  secret. 

1  Thus  (cap.  xvc.      De  Cas.  Reser.)  they  speak  of  the  seventh  commandment 
as  the  sixth.     In  the  Romish  Catechisms  in  use  in  Ireland  the  second  command- 
ment is  in  the  same  way  suppressed.     See  before,  p.  429,  note  (i)  of  this  volume. 

2  In  the  Statutes,   the  Lord's  Day  is  always  mentioned   in   connection   with 
festival  days,  as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority.  3  Cap.  vi. 

4  The  book  is  said  to  have  cost  each  parish  priest  two  shillings  and  threepence  ; 
but  a  copy  was  sold  by  auction  in  August,  1836,  at  £j  I OJ. ,  exclusive  of  auction-duty. 

8  Under  the  title  of  The  Diocesan  Statutes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Prm'ince  of  Leinster  exactly  reprinted  ....  By  the  Rev.  Robert  ].  McGhee, 
A.B.  1837. 
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It  was  probably  not  deemed  desirable  to  submit  it  to  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  Protestant  criticism.  The  statutes  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  deportment  becoming  parish  priests 
which  was  seldom  realized  ;  and  opened  up  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  interior  machinery  of  the  Church  to  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  that  the  laity  should  be 
freely  admitted. 

The  information  furnished  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Parliamentary  committees  in  1825, 
had  pointed  out  to  statesmen  the  importance  of  attempting  to 
provide  some  satisfactory  system  of  elementary  education  for 
Ireland.  The  abuses  of  the  Charter  Schools  were  notorious  ; 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  the  children,  in  the 
schools  of  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  with  distrust  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and 
the  London  Hibernian  Schools  had  often  been  employed  as 
instruments  of  proselytism.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  to 
the  Irish  peasantry,  without  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  was  rather  fitted  to  demoralize  than  improve  ;l  and 
the  schools  already  in  operation  were  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  tone  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  exacting  ; 
and,  in  1826,  they  published  a  series  of  resolutions  asserting  a 
right  to  direct  the  education  .supplied  by  the  State  to  the 
children  of  their  own  communion.2  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  Government  would  yield  to  this  demand  ;  and  that, 
ignoring  the  claims  of  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  its 
own  prerogative  of  supervision,  it  would  hand  over  to  an 
irresponsible  hierarchy  the  complete  control  of  a  system  of 
instruction  furnished  at  the  public  expense.  Statesmen  were, 
however,  pretty  generally  agreed  that  some  change  must 
be  inaugurated  ;  and,  in  1828,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  non-sectarian 
education.  Early  in  1831  Mr.  Stanley — afterwards  Lord 

1  In  the  hedge  schools  such  works  as  The  Adventures  of  Redmond  O'Hanlon, 
and  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,  were  in  common  use. 

2  See  these  resolutions  appended  to  one  of  Dr.  Doyle's  works,  and  also  in  Wyse's 
History  of  the  Catholic  Association,  vol.  ii.,  appendix  c.   Because  of  their  importance 
it  has  been  thought  right  to  append  them  to  this  volume.     See  Appendix. 

G   G    2 
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Derby — then  in  the  Irish  office,  corresponded  with  Dr.  Doyle 
on  the  subject ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  Carlovv  i/th  of  January 
of  that  year,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Castle, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  ex- 
pounded his  views  to  the  Chief  Secretary.  "  I  have  so  often," 
said  he  on  this  occasion,  "  expressed  my  anxious  wish  to  see 
the  children  of  the  same  country  of  whatever  religious  persuasion 
united  at  school—  because  there,  and  perhaps  only  there,  the 
seeds  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  can  be  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — that  I  need  not  now 
make  any  profession  or  avowal  on  that  subject ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  the  pleasure  afforded  me,  by  knowing 
from  your  letter,  that  a  like  desire  animates  those  whose  good 
will,  unlike  to  mine,  is  united  with  the  power  of  carrying  into 

effect  views  not  more  just  than  useful  to  this  country 

Mr.  S.  Wren's  report1  of  May,  1828,  sets  forth  the  principles 
on  which  education  in  Ireland  might  be  honestly,  and  for  the 
State  as  well  as  for  the  public,  profitably  conducted — Educa- 
tion for  all  without  distinction,  religion  to  be  left  not  only  free, 
b'tt  untouched,  except  by  the  pastors  of  the  cJiildren,  A  respon- 
sible commission  composed  of  men  above  all  suspicion,  and  to 
whom  the  different  religionists  would  look  with  confidence ; 
this  is  a  basis  on  which  the  whole  system  would  rest.  The 
commissioners  directed  by  Government,  and  acting  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  could,  and  I  think  ought,  to  be  left  to 
draw  up  their  own  rules  and  regulations."2 

This  letter  supplies  proof  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  since  completely  changed  their  ground  on  this  great 
question.  Doctor  Doyle,  who  was  now  their  leader,  here 
eulogizes  the  united  system,  and  points  out  its  peculiar  claims  ; 
but  his  successors  of  the  present  day  declare  that  they  are 
conscientiously  constrained  to  stand  upfordenominationalism. 
The  plan  of  which  the  bishop  here  so  cordially  approves  was 


1  This  Report  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  him  for  inspection. 

2  This  letter  may  be  found  in  Fitzpatrick,   ii.   257-8.      In   1828,   at  a   public 
meeting  in  Belfast,  Dr.  C roily,  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
declared  that  the  Royal  Academical  Institution — in  which  the  system  of  non- 
s.-ctarian  and  united  instruction  was  fully  carried  out — presented  "a  perfect  model 
-of  education  without  bigotry."    See  Crozier's  Life  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  vol.  i.  168. 
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soon  afterwards  submitted  to  the  public  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  In  this  letter,  bearing 
date  October,  183 1,  it  was  announced  that  Government  intended 
to  constitute  a  board,  of  which  his  Grace  was  to  be  President, 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  National  Education. 
The  commissioners  were  not  to  sanction  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  schools  by  all  classes  of  the  pupils ;  they 
were  to  encourage  the  clergy  of  all  denominations — who  were 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  level — to  give  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions  ;  and 
the  masters  were  to  keep  a  registry  of  the  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  of  each  child  on  divine  worship  on  Sundays. 
When  this  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the  scheme  it 
propounded  was  indignantly  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Protestant  public.  The  cessation  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society  increased  the  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  January,  1832,  a  very  large  and  influential  meeting 
assembled  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin  ;  and,  with  great  unanimity, 
agreed  on  a  petition  to  Parliament,  stating  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Schools  was  "  at  variance 
with  the  reverence  due  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  country."1  In  the 
following  month,  another  protest  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
seventeen  of  the  Irish  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops. 
In  this  document  the  prelates  express  their  "  unfeigned  regret  " 
that  "the  proposed  plan  of  national  education  excluded,  as 
a  common  source  of  instruction,  that  volume  which  authori- 
tatively inculcates,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  universal 
charity,  mutual  forbearance  and  the  cultivation  of  order  and 
peace  ; "  and  deprived  "  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them  by  the  Legislature  of  super- 
intending national  education."  "  Nor  are  they,"  continued  the 
protestors,  "  at  all  consoled  in  seeing  this' superintendence  in 
matters  of  national  education  taken  from  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  being  vested  in  a  board  composed  of  persons  of 
such  conflicting  religious  opinions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 


1  A  copy  of  this  petition  may  be  found  in  Mtmoir  of  last  Archbishop  of 
p.  693. 
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conceive  an  unity  of  operation,  without  some  surrender  or 
suppression  of  important  points  of  revealed  truth."  l 

The  complaint,  made  in  the  words  just  quoted,  reveals  one 
cause  which  embittered  the  opposition  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
to  the  system  of  national  education.  They  saw  that  the  days 
of  their  ecclesiastical  ascendency  were  numbered.  They  had 
managed  to  appropriate  the  patronage  of  almost  all  the 
scriptural  schools  in  the  country ;  and,  even  in  those  districts 
of  the  North  where  the  Presbyterian  population  preponderated, 
they  had  often  contrived,  by  means  of  their  influence  with 
landlords,  to  shut  out  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  any 
share  in  the  management.  Many  of  the  Presbyterians,  from 
the  first,  could  not  but  approve  of  various  parts  of  the 
national  system — as  it  was  obviously  calculated  to  place  them 
in  a  better  position ;  and  yet  some  of  its  arrangements 
seemed  to  them  exceedingly  objectionable.  They  did  not 
see  why  the  parish  priest  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  catechize  in  schoolrooms  built  by  themselves ;  nor  why  a 
Protestant  teacher  should  be  obliged  to  register  the  attendance 
of  young  Romanists  in  the  mass-house  every  Lord's  Day. 
The  prohibition  of  the  Bible,  as  a  school  book,  was  another 
innovation  which  they  did  not  relish.  They  believed  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Romanists  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 
the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God;2  and  that  its  disuse,  in 
general  education,  was  an  unworthy  concession  to  their 
hierarchy.  But,  if  their  own  children  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  the  sacred  book  in  the  schoolroom  for  religious 
instruction,  Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
should  forego  the  benefits  which  the  new  system  undoubtedly 
supplied. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  held  a  special  meeting  in  January, 


1  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuatn,  pp.  694-6. 

2  In  1824  there  were  in  Ireland  11,823  schools.     In  6,058  of  these  schools,  the 
Scriptures  were  read,  and  in  3, 322  they  were  not  read.     As  to  the  residue,  there 
was  no  information.     In  4,472  of  the  schools,  the  authorized  version  was  read  ;  in 
401  of  the  schools,  the  Douay  version  was  read  ;  and  in  669  of  the  schools,  both 
versions  were  read.     As  to  the  residue,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  precise  infor- 
mation.     Second   Report   of   the   Commissioners  of   Irish   Education   Inquiry, 
appendix,  p.  48. 
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1832, — when  the  excitement  created  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  still  unabated.  The  original  plan 
was  yet  unchanged ;  and  the  Synod  agreed  to  protest  against 
the  system.  The  Rev.  James  Carlile — Presbyterian  minister 
of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin — had  now  been  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  a  mpmber  of  the  New  Board  of  Education, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Whately l  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops ;  and  had  not  his 
brethren  possessed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
sagacity,  and  simple-mindedness,  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
would  have  probably  brought  him  under  ecclesiastical  censure.2 
In  the  end,  however,  Dr.  Carlile  rendered  important  service 
as  a  Government  Commissioner.3  Owing  partly  to  his 
judicious  interference,  some  of  the  arrangements  described  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  were  soon 
formally  set  aside ;  and  others  so  modified  as  to  be  much 
less  objectionable.  The  Synod  became  gradually  more 
favourable  to  the  system ;  and,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cookstown  in  1833,  many  hoped  that  all  difficulties  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  adjustment  The  Synod  then  unanimously 
resolved  to  submit  certain  propositions  to  Government  as  the 
basis  of  a  settlement ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
these  terms  would  be  speedily  accepted.  In  1834 — when  the 
Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Government  gave  in  its 
report — it  was  stated  that  the  negotiations  had  closed  un- 
satisfactorily ;  but,  as  many  thought  that  everything  essential 
had  been  conceded,  this  diversity  of  sentiment  led  to  an 
animated  discussion.  A  motion  that  the  ministers  and  people 
of  the  Church  might  now  apply  "  for  aid  out  of  the  funds  for 
national  education  strictly  adhering  to  the  propositions  agreed 
upon  at  the  last  meeting  of  Synod,"  was"  lost  by  a  narrow 


1  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Magee,  Dr.  Whately,  in  September,  1831,  was 
appointed  his  successor.      His  originality,  dialectic  skill,  and  high  integrity  are 
well  known.     He  died  in  1863  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.      He  was  succeeded  by 
Archbishop  Trench. 

2  At  this  time  he  ceased  to  be  secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society — an  office 
which  he  had  long  and  most  efficiently  filled. 

3  The  country  is  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Carlile  for  many  of  the  excellent  school 
books  published  by  the  National  Board. 
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majority.1  In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  mass  of  the 
Presbyterians  still  kept  aloof  from  the  connection. 

The  aversion  of  so  many  Protestants  rendered  the  new 
board  more  acceptable  to  the  Romanists.  The  Orangemen 
were  among  its  most  violent  assailants  ;  and  the  priests  could 
not  but  think  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  a  system  which 
encountered  such  hostility.  They  accordingly  exerted  them- 
selves to  place  schools  under  its  superintendence.  Whatever 
views  they  may  have  since  expressed  as  to  its  principles,  it  is 
certain  that,  when  instituted,  they  hailed  it  with  cordial  satis- 
faction. Dr.  Murray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
acted  as  a  commissioner  of  education  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  his  brethren  ;2  and  continued  till  his  death  to  give  it  his 
sanction.  In  December,  1831,  Dr.  Doyle  issued  a  circular 
to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  the  terms,  so 
long  sought  for  by  repeated  applications  to  Government,  had 
at  last  been  obtained. :  Mr.  Stanley's  measure,  says  J.  K.  L's 
Biographer,  "  was  regarded  as  a  boon  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Catholic  Priesthood  and  people  .  .  .  The  youth  of 
Ireland,  with  hearty  ardour,  thronged  forward  to  taste  the 
fruits  of  the  new  tree  of  Knowledge."3 

The  loss  of  patronage,  sustained  by  the  formation  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education,  was  not  the  only  calamity  which 
the  Episcopal  clergy  had  now  to  deplore.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  they  experienced  a  far  more  substantial  evil  in 
the  loss  of  their  maintenance.  A  systematic  opposition  to 

1  The  numbers  were  74  to  8 1 — 56  ministers  and  25  elders  voted  against,  and  62 
ministers  and  12  elders  voted  for. 

2  On  one  occasion,  when  he  proposed  resigning  his  office  as  a  commissioner,  all 
the  other  Irish  R.  C.  prelates,   with  one  exception,  requested  him  to  continue 
in  that  position.     See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Archbishop   Whately,   by  his 
Daughter,  vol.  ii.  266.    In  1840,  at  the  instigation  of  some  Irish  R.  C.  dignitaries, 
the  Propaganda  issued  a  condemnation  of  the  system.     Dr.  Murray  then  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Pope  begging  that  a  legate  might  be  sent  to  Ireland  to  examine,  on 
the  spot,  its  constitution  and  working ;  and  the  result  was  a  withdrawal  of  the 
threatened   prohibition.      A    rescript,   issued    by  order   of   Gregory  XVI.,  per- 
mitted Irish  Romanists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  national  schools.     This  Pope 
declared   that  Catholics  might  be  taught  by  Protestants  provided  that  religion, 
morality,  or  sacred  history,  were  not  included  in  the  instruction.     Fitzpatrick's 
Doyle,  ii.  346-7.  See  also  Meagher'sZ*/£a«^  Character  of  Dr.  Murray,  pp.  59-61. 

3  Fitrpatrick's  Doyle,  ii.  344,  345. 
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the  payment  of  their  tithes  was  extensively  organized  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  reduced  almost  to  destitution.  Though 
all  the  Romanists  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  had  solemnly  sworn  that  they  would  never  use  any 
privilege  to  which  they  were  entitled  "  to  disturb  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  " — and  though  their  church  had  encoiu 
raged  them  to  take  this  oath — it  now  appeared  that  the  obli- 
gation was  ignored.  The  opposition  to  tithes  was  fomented 
by  the  priests  ;  and  Dr.  Doyle,  whilst  advising  the  people  not 
to  break  the  law,  zealously  encouraged  them  to  pursue  a 
course  of  passive  resistance.1  The  peasantry,  stimulated  by 
such  high  authority,  did  not  always  keep  within  the  letter  of 
their  instructions.  In  many  Roman  Catholic  districts  tithes 
could  no  longer  be  collected  ;  a  reign  of  terror  was  established  ; 
^nd  anyone,  who  dared  to  pay  the  demand,  was  almost  sure  to 
have  his  cattle  houghed,  his  sheep  driven  over  a  precipice,  or 
his  house  burned.  Large  county  meetings  were  held  in  Cork, 
Carlow,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
addresses  prepared,  fitted  to  foster  this  lawless  spirit.  "It  is 
a  glaring  wrong,"  said  these  manifestoes,  "  to  compel  an  im- 
poverished Catholic  people  to  support  in  pampered  luxury  the 
richest  clergy  in  the  world2 — and  a  clergy  from  whom  the 
Catholics  do  not  experience  even  the  return  of  common  grati- 

1  On  one  occasion — when  under  examination  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee — 
Dr.  Doyle  declared  "  that  he  would  allow  his  last  chair  to  be  seized — nay,  he  would 
sacrifice  his  life,  before  he  would  pay  an  impost  so  obnoxious  and  iniquitous." 
— FITZPATRICK'S  Doyle,  ii.  390.     This  declaration  was  made  some  years  offer  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.      He  had,  however,  sanctioned  the  oath  in 
which  every  R.  C.  freeholder  disavowed  "any  intention  to   subvert  the  present 
church  establishment."      It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  casuistry  employed  to 
reconcile  the  evidence  and  the  oath.     Only  three  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  he  had  publicly  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — "  So 
little,  my  lord,  am  I  disposed,  in  the  event  of  our  question  (of  emancipation)  being 
settled,  to  interfere  with  the  church  establishment,  that,  when  a  gleam  of  hope — 
and  it  was  but  a  gleam — beamed  upon  my  mind,  of  that  happy  consummation,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  my  examination  before  your  lordship,  how  the 
collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  be  rendered  less  onerous  and  odious." — Essay  on 
the  Catholic  Claims  addressed  to  the  Earl  oj  Liverpool,  pp.  192,  193.  Dublin,  1826. 

2  "In  1834  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  amounted  to  .£865,525 
per  annum." — Essays  on  the  Irish  Church,  p.  248.     Dublin,  1866.    At  the  period 
of  disestablishment,    it  was  reduced  to   the   extent  of  considerably  more  than 
,£200,000  per  annum.     Ibid. 
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tude — a  clergy  who  in  times  past  opposed,  to  the  last,  the 
political  freedom  of  the  Irish  people,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
are  opposed  to  Reform,  and  a  liberal  scheme  of  education  for 
their  countrymen."1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tory  politics  of  the  recipients 
of  the  tithes — as  indicated  in  these  addresses — rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen ;  for  the 
Irish  Episcopal  clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  were  opposed  to 
the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  as  well  as  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  ;  but  another  and  a  weightier  reason  had  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  zealots  of  the  papal  party.  The  Established 
ministers  had  of  late  awakened  to  new  life ;  many  of 
them  were  labouring  with  apostolic  earnestness ;  and,  in 
various  districts,  they  had  been  gaining  converts  among  the 
native  population.  The  priests  became  alarmed  ;  and  de- 
nounced the  dominant  Church  with  unusual  virulence.  The 
people  listened  eagerly  to  their  attacks  on  tithes  ;  and  were 
quite  ready  to  carry  into  effect  any  suggestions  made  by  them 
calculated  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  odious 
tribute.  When  sheep  or  oxen  were  seized  for  tithes,  thou- 
sands of  scowling  peasantry  assembled  at  the  auction  ;  and 
no  one  dared  to  bid  for  a  single  animal.2  The  Protestant 
ecclesiastics  were  dismayed ;  they  ceased  even  to  ask  for 
their  dues ;  and  a  man  of  education — accustomed  to  live  in 
comfort,  if  not  in  luxury — might  be  seen,  with  his  shoeless 
children  around  him,  digging  in  his  garden,  and  thus  endea- 
vouring to  'provide  a  miserable  subsistence.3  The  Earl  of 
Wicklow  stated  on  one  occasion,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  many  Irish  clergymen  were  then  living  on  pota- 
toes and  milk.4  In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  advance  ,£60,000  to  such  of  them  as  were 
unable  to  obtain  their  incomes  for  the  year  preceding.  Govern- 
ment undertook  the  task  of  collection  ;  but,  at  every  step,  the 
most  determined  opposition  was  encountered.  Some  clergy- 

1  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  391. 
'  Fitzpatrick's  Doyle,  ii.  410. 

3  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vii.  390. 

4  Fitzpatrick,  ii.  410;  Full  and  Authentic  Report  of  the  Tithe  Debates,  p.  176. 
Dublin,  1833, 
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men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  populace ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  police,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry, 
lost  their  lives.  A  sum  of  £12,000  was  collected  at  an 
expense  of  £27,000  j1  and  the  attempt  to  levy  the  remainder 
was  at  length  abandoned  in  despair. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  tithe  system  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  with  safety  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  But  statesmen  could  not  well  see  how  they  could 
inaugurate  a  change,  and  contrive  to  keep  up  the  Establish- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  clergy — deprived  of  their  means 
of  support  by  the  reckless  proceedings  of  the  peasantry — 
awakened  much  sympathy ;  and  large  subscriptions  for  their 
benefit  were  raised  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.2  Parlia- 
ment also  interfered  :  and,  in  1833,  voted  a  million  of  money 
for  their  relief.3  But,  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  tithe 
question  remained  unsettled. 

1  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vii.   392.  z  Fitzpatrick,  ii.  410. 

3  The  Act  is  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV.,  chap,  c.,  and  is  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  Relief  of  Owners  of  Tithes  in  Ireland."  At  this  time  the  following  were  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  sees  : — 

Archbishoprics — Armagh £17,669 

Dublin 9)  320 

Cashel     .     .     .     .    > 7,354 

Tuam 8,206 

Bishoprics — Meath 5, 220 

Clogher io>37' 

Down  and  Connor 5,896 

Deny 14,193 

Raphoe 5,787 

Kilmore 7>477 

Dromore 4>8i3 

Kildare 6,451 

Ossory 3.859 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 6.550 

Limerick 5.368 

Waterford  and  Lismore 4.323 

Cork  and  Ross 4.345 

Cloyne 5,008 

Killaloe 4>532 

Elphin 7,034 

Clonfert  and  Kihnacduagh 3,260 

Killala  and  Achonry 4,081 
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The  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment was  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  country ; 
yet  there  were  whole  parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
Protestant ;  and  the  non-cures — from  which  the  clergy  de- 
rived considerable  revenues  without  performing  any  duty — 
supplied  assailants  with  a  fruitful  topic  for  declamation. 
Some  influential  statesmen  had  long  thought  that  the 
machinery  might  be  reduced  without  impairing  its  efficiency ; 
and  in  1833  their  scheme  of  Church  reform  was  carried  into 
execution.  An  Act1  was  passed  providing  that,  on  the 
demise  of  the  existing  prelates,  two  archbishops  and  eight 
bishops  were  to  have  no  successors.2  When  this  measure  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  it  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition. 
Loud  was  the  wail  raised  by  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
Ireland.  The  current  of  events  had  of  late  been  running 
strongly  against  their  wishes ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 


The  Glebe  land',   in  the  hands  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  amounted  to   132,756 
statute  acres,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

A.          R.  P. 

Province  of  Armagh 111,151     o  29^ 

Tuam 3,067     3  2\ 

Dublin 9,475     I  36 

Cashel 9062     I  13^ 


I32,756     3        i? 
— Essays  on  the  Irish  Chinch,  pp.  249,  250.     Dublin,    1866. 

1  It  is  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV.,  chap,  xxxvii.,  and  is  entitled   "  An  Act 
to  Alter  and  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to  the  Temporalities  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland."     By  this  Act  both  first  fruits  and  church  cess  were  abolished. 

2  By  this  Act  the  province   of  Cashel  became  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ;  and  the  province  of  Tuam  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.      According 
to  Schedule  B.  annexed  to  the  Act,  the  following  were  the  arrangements  as  to  the 
suppression  of  bishoprics  : — 

1.  Dromore to  be  united  to  Down  and  Connor 

2.  Raphoe ,,  ,,  Derry 

3.  Clogher ,,  ,,  Armagh 

4.  Elphin       ......  ,,  ,,  Kilrnore 

5.  Killala  and  Achonry    .     .  ,,  ,,  Tuam 

6.  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  ,,  „  Killala  and  Kilferona 

7.  Kildare »  ,,  ,,  Dublin  and  Glendalough 

8.  Ossory ,,  ,r  Ferns  and  Leighlin 

9.  Waterford ,,  ,,  Cashel  and  Emly 

10.  Cork  and  Ross  ....  ,,  ,,  Cloyne 
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Bill  had  become  law  despite  their  most  earnest  protestations  ; 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  had 
stripped  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  wonted  influence ; 
the  crusade  against  tithes  had  involved  them  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment ;  and  the  threatened  extinction  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  Episcopal  rulers  seemed  to  them  a  crowning 
humiliation.  Those  who  hoped  soon  to  wear  the  mitre  were 
particularly  mortified — as  their  prospects  of  promotion  were 
thus  sadly  blighted.  In  times  past,  many  of  the  prelates  had 
contributed  very  little  to  the  support  of  Irish  Protestantism  ; 
some  of  them  had  been  non-resident ;  and  others  had  been 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  evangelical  clergy  ;  but  these  things 
were  now  forgotten,  and  High  Churchmen  drew  melancholy 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  spiritual 
stars  would  disappear,  and  when  the  bereaved  clergy  would 
walk  through  the  benighted  dioceses.1  When  the  bill  found 

In  1839  the  following  were  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  prelates  :  — 

£       f-   <*• 

Archbishop  of  Armagh J6,553  12  8 

Dublin 8,542  10  6 

Bishop  of  Cashel 6,067  8  7 

Tuam 4,636  3  i 

Meath  .  .  .  .  f 4.99$  13  8 

Clogher 9>642  5  7 

Down  and  Connor 5>526  I  o 

Derry  and  Raphoe 12,997  7  2 

Kilmore  and  Ardagh 8,044  9  i 

Dromore 4,492  13  i 

Kildare 6,097  12  9 

Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  Ossory.  .  .  4,902  19  o 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe  .  5, IO2  *3  4 

Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne  ....  2,590  II  9 

Killaloe,  &c 4,041  13  7 

Elphin  6,608  19  8 

.£110,845     '4     6 
— K.\7Ox's  Ecclesiastical  Index,  pp.   161-8.     Dublin,  1839. 

1  The  Rev.  R.  J.  McGhee,  in  one  of  his  published  letters  to  his  brethren, 
written  at  this  crisis,  thus  addressed  them  : — "  If  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
submit  to  this  bill — not  for  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  is 
too  contemptible,  base  as  it  is,  to  speak  of,  but  to  the  annihilation  of  her  episcopal 
offices  by  a  set  of  laymen — farewell  the  Church  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Let  us  call  our- 
selves a  religious  club,  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  durante  bene  placito  : 
but  as  to  an  Apostolical  Church,  with  apostolic  office  and  authority,  let  us  preserve 
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its  way  into  the  Statute  Book,  and  when  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  these  forebodings  were  not  realized.  The  island 
seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  scriptural  light  as  ever.  The  effects 
of  the  measure  were  otherwise  decidedly  beneficial.  Church 
cess  had  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  as  a  most 
invidious  exaction.  It  was  a  tax  levied  off  the  poor  land 
occupiers  of  all  denominations  to  pay  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  divine  worship — including  the  washing 
of  the  surplices,  the  salary  of  the  sexton  and  clerk,  and  the 
cost  of  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion.  This  tax  was 
nOw  discontinued.  All  existing  interests  were  carefully  pre- 
served ;  but  provision  was  made  that,  on  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies,  the  incomes  of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and 
holders  of  benefices  worth  ^300  per  annum  and  upwards, 
must  be  curtailed  according  to  a  graduated  scale ;  and  that 
the  savings  thus  effected,  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  sup- 
pressed sees,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  These  Commissioners 
were  empowered  to  defray  the  charges  hitherto  paid  by  the 
Church  cess  and  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  as  well  as  to 
augment  the  incomes  of  poor  livings,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  building  and  repair  of  churches. 

In  1834  the  first  ecclesiastical  census  ever  made  in  Ireland, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  was  completed.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  different  denominations  'had  long  been  a 
topic  of  dispute ;  and  the  evidence  on  this  point,  supplied 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1825,  was  of  a  very 
contradictory  character.  Daniel  O'Connell  maintained  that 
Romanists  were  to  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
seven  to  one  ;  whilst  others  computed  that  they  were  some- 
thing less  than  three  to  one.1  Mr.  Cooke,  moderator  of  the 


enough  of  Christian  honesty  and  truth  no  longer  to  usurp  the  title.  When  you 
walk  through  your  deserted  dioceses,  and  when  the  popish  priest  inquires  where 
is  your  bishop  ?  Who  banished  him  ?  Has  the  Church  dispensed  with  his  services, 
or  was  he  not  the  mere  puppet  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  could  turn  him 
off  the  stage  as  it  pleased  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  call  your  church  a  church  of 
Christ  ?  What  will  you  answer  ?  I  defy  the  talent  of  sophistry  to  refute  him. " 
After  all,  Mr.  McGhee  remained  in  the  Church  ! 
1  See  Digest  of  Evidence  by  Phelanand  O'Sullivan,  part  i.  19-28.  London,  1826. 
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Synod  of  Ulster,  believed  that  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  were  nearly  equal  ;  and  others  reckoned  that 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  were  considerably 
more  than  double  the  Protestant  non-conformists.1  According 
to  the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  census  now  taken  exhibited  the  following  results : — 

Members  of  the  Established  Church     .     .     .     .     .  852,064 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters 2l,8oS2 

It  thus  appeared  that  Romanists  were  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  four  to  one  to  all  classes  of  Protestants  combined  ;3 
and  that  Presbyterians  were  much  more  numerous  than  had 
been  commonly  conjectured.  This  census  also  demonstrated 
that  Episcopalians  did  not  constitute  the  one-ninth  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.4 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  before  us,  the  Orange 
Institute  suddenly  collapsed.  Notwithstanding  their  loud 
professions  of  loyalty,  its  adherents  had  been  recently  in- 
volved in  treasonable  designs.  The  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  1829  had  driven  them  almost 
to  madness;  and,  ever  since,  their  movements  had  been 
marked  by  recklessness  and  folly.  In  defiance  of  military 
regulations,  lodges  had  been  formed  in  the  army  at  home  as 

1  Digest  by  Phelan  and  O'Sullivan,  part  i.  19-28. 

2  The  Methodists,   at  their  own  request,   were  reckoned  as  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

3  That  is  6,427,712  to  1,516,228,  or  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  to  one. 

4  The  whole  population,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  7,943,940.    Com- 
missioners appointed  to  take  the  census  for  Ireland  in  1841  estimated  the  total 
colonial  and  foreign  emigration  from  the  country  between  1830  and  1841  to  be 
403,463.  It  is  evident  from  the  census  of  1834  that,  during  the  century  preceding,  the 
Protestants  had  lost  ground  immensely  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Thus, 
according  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1 73 1 ,  there  were  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne, 
at  that  time,  14,200  Protestants  and  80, 500  Romanists.     Brady's  Records  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross,  vol.  iii.  32.  This  return  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  the  Protestants : 
but  still  it  was  an  approximation  to  the  truth..  In  1834,  according  to  the  first  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (summary,  p.  28),  there  were  in  the 
same  diocese  only  14,075   Protestants  and  328,402  Romanists.      It  appears  from 
this  that,  whilst   the    Protestant   population   had   declined,    the   Romanists   had 
increased  fourfold. 
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well  as  in  the  colonies.1  Owing  to  encouragement  given  by 
persons  in  high  places,  their  numbers  had  greatly  multiplied  ; 
and  at  length  there  were  175,000  Orangemen  in  Ireland,  and 
140,000  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  the  great  majority  of 
Orangemen  were  Episcopalians,  but  some  Presbyterians  of 
little  weight  or  intelligence  belonged  [to  them  ;  in  England 
the  Society  was  exclusive,  as  Dissenters  were  not  admitted 
to  the  lodges,  and  all  the  chaplains  were  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.2  In  1835, 'a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
system ;  and  their  investigations  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  exclude  the  Princess  Victoria  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  the  Institution  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
highest  law  authorities.  It  was  proposed  to  commence  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord 
Kenyon,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Colonel  Fairman,  and  others 
believed  to  be  implicated  in  a  scheme  of  rebellion  ;  but,  mean- 
while, Heywood,  the  chief  witness  against  the  conspirators — 
in  an  agony  of  excitement,  created  by  a  sense  of  the  peculiarly 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  stood — burst  a  blood-vessel 
and  died.  Early  in  1836 — under  the  influence  of  alarm — all 


1  See  Second  Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  pp.  5.  6, 
7,  12.      First  Report,  Q.  2,319,  2,322,  2,323,  2,324,  2,327,  2,328,  4,632,  4,633, 
4,634,  4,635.     Lodges  had  also  been  formed  among  the  police.     See  appendix  to 
Third  Report,  p.  81.      The  Irish  police,    established  in   1814,  were  at  first  all 
Protestants.      They  remained  much  in  the  same  state  until  1836,  when  the  Irish 
Under- Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  a  large 
infusion   of  Roman    Catholics  into  the   force.     Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond, 
Under- Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,   by  John  F.  McLennan,  pp. 
266,  274.     Edinburgh,  1867.     About  the  same  time  stipendiary  magistrates  were 
appointed.     Ibid,  pp.  277,  279. 

2  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  488.      The  English  Orangemen  were 
keenly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  political  privileges. 
In  the  report  of  the  Grand  Committee  of  a  meeting  held  in  April,  1832,  Brother 
Eedes   states  that  they  had   lately  witnessed  "  a  system  of  political  dislocation, 
tending  to  a  political  dissolution.  The  first  political  Act  of  Dislocation,  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  took  place  about  four  years  ago,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Test  Act."      This  sentiment  seems  to  have  met  the  concurrence  of  all  present. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  See  appendix  to  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  iii.  16.  The  English  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed  in  1828. 
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the  English  lodges  were  abruptly  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  party 
was  thus  thoroughly  humbled,  it  was  deemed  expedient  not 
to  press  a  formidable  combination  to  extremities,  and  to  give 
up  the  prosecution.1  The  Irish  Orangemen  were  not  so 
manageable ;  for  they  were  not  so  deeply  compromised  as 
their  brethren  in  England.  To  avoid  the  meshes  of  the  law, 
they  made  some  changes  in  their  regulations ;  but  they 
refused  to  break  up  their  organization.  Notwithstanding  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  they  continue,  to 
this  very  day,  to  keep  up  an  unhealthy  excitement  among  the 
lower  orders  of  Protestants  throughout  the  country. 

At  this  period,  all  classes  of  religionists  in  Ireland  displayed 
much  activity.  The  Romanists,  stirred  up  by  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Doyle2  and  others,  and  encouraged  by  the  grant  of  new 
civil  privileges,3  were  full  of  hope ;  and  began  to  celebrate 
their  worship  with  increased  splendour.  On  the  ground  of 
political  justice,  many  rejoiced  in  the  improvement  of  their 
social  position  ;  and  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  country  at 
large  derived  little  benefit  from  the  change.  Emancipation 
had  scarcely  been  obtained,  when  an  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union  was  inaugurated.  Among  the  most 
noisy  of  the  demagogues  were  the  priests  :  the  chapels — not- 
withstanding the  Leinster  statutes4 — were  converted  into 
political  club-rooms ; 5  and  the  Lord's  Day  was  profaned  by 
political  speech-making.  Protestantism,  notwithstanding,  fully 
maintained  its  ground.  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 


1  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  vii.  490. 

2  Dr.  Doyle  died  at  Carlow  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  1834,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  episcopate. 

3  An  Act,  passed  in  1833,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Repeal  Certain  Penal  Enact~ 
ments  made  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  against  R.  C.  Clergymen  for  Celebrating 
Marriages,"  &c.,  between  Protestants  and  Romanists — (the  3rd  and  4th  of  William 
IV.,  chap,  cii.) — declares  that  priests  celebrating  such  marriages  are  no  longer  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  or  to  be  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of £$oo.      But  marriages 
so  celebrated  still  continued  to  be  illegal. 

4  See  before,  p.  44/1  of  this  volume. 

B  In  1833  Daniel  O'Connell  attended  the  consecration  of  a  chapel  at  Kildare  : 
and,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  a  platform  was  erected,  from  which  the 
Agitator  harangued  the  multitude  on  the  subject  of  repeal.  Fitzpatrick,  ii.  473. 
This  took  place  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of  many  priests,  and  in 
Dr.  Doyle's  own  diocese. 

VOL.  II.  H    H 
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spread  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  religious  information 
by  tract  distribution  and  public  discussions,  served  to  add  to 
its  adherents  and  to  extend  its  principles.1  The  Methodists 
continued  to  labour  with  great  fortitude  and  perseverance ; 
but  the  division  in  their  body,  which  occurred  in  1816,  im- 
paired their  influence  ;  and  the  awakened  zeal  of  other 
denominations  interfered  with  their  advancement.  Presby- 
terianism  renewed  its  strength  ;  the  extraordinary  eloquence 
and  dialectic  skill  displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy  attracted 
much  attention  ;2  and,  when  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
delivered  from  the  incubus  of  Unitarianism,  it  'presented  all 
the  evidences  of  a  revived  and  healthy  Church.  The  Episcopal 
clergy  felt  acutely  the  decline  of  their  political  power ;  they 
were  generally  excluded  from  the  magistracy  ;3  and  they  lost 
a  large  share  of  their  control  over  the  teachers  and  schools  of 
the  country ;  but  never  before  had  the  Established  Church 
such  a  goodly  array  of  faithful  and  accomplished  ministers. 
In  exemplary  morals,  in  professional  diligence,  and  in  pastoral 
gifts,  they  presented  a  most  favourable  contrast  to  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  eighteenth  century.  Towards  the  close  of 


1  In  1836  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Society  began  to  bear  good  fruit  in  County 
Kerry.     There  were  about  that  time  250  converts  to  Protestantism  at  Dingle,  and 
200  at  Ventry.     In  four  parishes  of  the  county  there  were  700  converts.     Dr. 
Monck  Mason's  Life  of  Bedell,  pp.  323,  324.     London,  1843.      According  to  the 
census  of  1831,  there  were  228  Protestants  and  6,491  Romanists  in  the  parish  of 
Dingle.     According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  280  Protestants  and  only 
3,631  Romanists  in  the  same  parish.      According  to  the  census  of  1831,  there 
were  only  twenty-seven  Protestants  in  the  whole  parish  of  Ventry.     According  to 
the  census  of  l86r  there  were  ninety-two  Protestants  in  the  town  alone. 

2  In  1836  Dr.  Cooke  signalized  himself  by  a  discussion  on  the  Voluntary  Ques- 
tion, held  in  Belfast,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  advocates 
of  the  Voluntary  principle.      An  account  of  this  controversy,  entitled  The  Volun- 
taries in  Belfast,   obtained  wide  circulation.      About  this  time  Dr.   Cooke  was 
presented  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,   Dublin.      He   had 
previously  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  an  American  college. 

3  Before  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  rectors,  and  many  even  of   the 
curates,  were  justices  of  the  peace.    There  were  now  seventy-one  municipal  cor- 
porations in  Ireland  with  13,000  members.     Most  of  these  were  Episcopalians. 
In  1835  there  were  only  200  Roman  Catholics  among  the  whole  number.     Memoir 
of  Drummond,  p.  305.     This  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  in  1840,  when  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  became  law.     The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  thus  sustained 
another  humiliation. 
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this  period,  some  of  them  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Oxford  tracts,  and  a  greater  number  evinced  a  growing 
disinclination  to  fraternise  with  evangelical  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  Still,  as  a  body,  by  their  piety  and  useful- 
ness they  adorned  the  denomination  with  which  they  were 
connected. 


H    H    2 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA  TO  THE   DEATH 
OF   DANIEL   O'CONNELL.        A.D.    1837   TO   A.D.    1847. 

THE  propriety  of  introducing  a  poor  law  into  Ireland  had 
long  been  discussed.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  years  of 
famine  pleaded  strongly  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 
At  length,  in  1838,  a  Poor  Law  bill  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature.1  Under  this  Act  workhouses  were  built,  and 
Boards  of  Guardians  were  entrusted  with  their  management. 
Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  chaplains 
formed  part  of  the  staff  of  these  establishments.  The  chap- 
lains were  provided  and  paid,  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole 
machinery. 

The  Irish  Temperance  Reform,  inaugurated  in  1829  by 
Vofessor  Edgar,  of  Belfast,  continued  to  make  progress  ;  and, 
from  the  first,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  advancement.  A  Quaker  named  William 
Martin,  who  carried  on  business  at  Cork,  was  one  of  its  most 
zealous  advocates.  In  the  same  city  lived  the  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew — a  Capuchin  Friar,  of  respectable  lineage,  well 
known  to  the  whole  community.  Father  Mathew  was  recom- 
mended by  a  handsome  person,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 


1  The  Act  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  More  Effectual  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Poor  in  Ireland,"  is  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ivi.  A  report  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  in  1836,  stated  that  there  were  2,385,000  persons  in  the 
country  insufficiently  provided  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  requiring 
relief  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  owing  to  want  of  work.—  Memoir  of  Drummond, 
by  McLennan,  p.  308. 
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wonderful  amount  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He 
delighted  to  go  in  and  out  among  the  poor  ;  and  no  scene  of 
squalor  or  infection  could  repel  his  approach.  In  1832 — 
when  cholera  appeared  in  Cork  and  swept  away  many  of 
the  population — Father  Mathew  signalized  himself  by  the 
untiring  devotion  with  which  he  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
the  sufferers.  With  the  utmost  fearlessness  and  assiduity, 
he  visited  the  hospitals  and  other  places  where  the  plague 
was  raging  ;  and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  attendants — 
supposing  life  to  be  extinct — had  carried  away  the  body  of 
a  young  man  to  the  dead  house,  and  were  about  to  nail 
up  the  coffin,  the  good  friar,  suspecting  a  mistake,  followed 
them  into  the  apartment  where  corpses  ready  for  interment 
lay  all  around ;  discovered  that  the  heart  had  not  ceased  to 
beat ;  and  saved  the  patient  from  being  buried  alive  ! l  It 
was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Capuchin  was  a  universal 
favourite.  William  Martin  marked  his  growing  influence ; 
admired  his  philanthropy ;  and  cultivated  his  acquaintance. 
It  occurred  to  the  shrewd  Quaker  that  he  would  confer  a 
signal  benefit  on  society,  could  he  induce  Father  Mathew  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  He  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  views  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity  ; 
and  he  eventually  succeeded.  One  evening,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1838,  he  was  invited  to  visit  his  clerical  friend  at  his 
own  residence ;  and,  when  he  arrived,  he  heard  the  welcome 
announcement  that  his  assistance  was  required  to  organize  a 
Temperance  Association.2 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1838,  the  Society,  with  Father 
Mathew  as  President,  was  formally  established.  Its  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  use  of  a  large  covered  building — known  as  the 
Horse  Bazaar — capable  of  containing  4,000  persons,  was  soon 
secured  ;  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  the  advocates  of  the 
cause,  in  the  presence  of  immense  auditories,  expounded  and 
enforced  their  principles.  Their  success  far  exceeded  expec- 


1  Father  Matheiu.      A  Biography   by  John    Francis    Maguire,    M.P. ,  p.   82. 
London,  1 86^. 

2  Maguire's  Father  AfathiW,  p.  106. 
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tation.  The  President,  who  had  now  reached  the  mature  age 
of  forty-eight,  had  long  been  a  public  favourite  ;  he  was 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  deep  reverence ;  and 
multitudes  were  prepared  to  look  approvingly  on  any  scheme 
which  he  patronized.  In  three  months  the  members  amounted 
to  25,000;  in  five  months,  to  130,000;  in  nine  months,  to 
upwards  of  150,000;  and  before  the  close  of  January,  1839, 
they  had  increased  to  200,000.*  Many  from  distant  places 
travelled  on  foot  all  the  way  to  Cork  to  take  the  pledge ;  it 
was  administered  to  every  one  by  the  President  himself ;  and 
not  a  few,  on  their  return  home,  could  tell  wonderful  tales  of 
his  sanctity,  affability,  and  kindness.  He  disclaimed  the 
power  of  working  miracles  f  but  the  whole  community,  as  if 
by  some  mysterious  influence,  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of 
excitement ;  and  crowds  refused  to  believe  that  he  had  no 
supernatural  endowments.  In  many  localities  his  adherents 
provided  themselves  with  drums,  fifes,  and  other  instruments 
of  sound ;  and  on  festive  occasions,  the  temperance  band 
entertained  the  company  with  rude  and  boisterous  music. 
Father  Mathew  distributed  medals — a  few  of  silver,  but 
most  of  less  costly  metal — to  the  initiated  ;  and  these  badges 
of  membership  were  preserved  with  peculiar  care  by  his 
admiring  disciples.  His  fame  rapidly  extended ;  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  island  solicited  his 
presence ;  and  he  visited  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  on 
his  mission  as  the  apostle  of  temperance.  In  a  few  years 
he  gave  the  pledge  to  perhaps  two  millions  of  the  Irish 
people.3 

The  career  of  Father  Matthew  is,  in  many  ways,  remarkable. 


1  Maguire's  Father  Mathew,  pp.  113,  120. 

2  Maguire,  pp.  140,  141,  261.     According  to  Dr.  Barter,  a  medical  gentleman, 
in  whose  establishment  he  resided  for  some  months,  Father  Mathew  possessed  in 
a  large  degree  the  power  of  animal  magnetism.     On  this  principle,    Dr.    Barter 
accounts  for  many  of  his  cures.     Maguire,  p.  530-1.     His  touch,  or  the  imposition 
of  his  hand  seems,  in  some  cases,  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  nervous 
system  of  invalids.     The  power  of  imagination  over  many  forms  of  disease  is  well 
known. 

3  Maguire,   pp.   137,   309,   313  ;  Pictt  rial  History  of  England,  vii.  500-1.     On 
the  occasion  of  a  \isit  to  Waterford,  no  less  than  80,000  persons,  in  three  day.-, 
received  the  pledge  at  his  hands.     Maguire,  p.  134. 
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His  labours  affected  the  revenue  of  Ireland;  as  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits  soon  prodigiously  diminished. 
From  1839  to  1843  the  sale  of  whiskey  decreased  from  twelve 
millions  to  little  more  than  five  millions  of  gallons.1  At  the 
same  time  the  statistics  of  crime  exhibited  a  wonderful  im- 
provement. A  disciple  of  Father  Mathew  rarely  appeared 
before  the  judge  or  assistant  barrister,  at  the  assizes  or  quarter 
sessions.2  There  was  a  large  increase,  during  the  very  first 
year,  in  the  depositors  at  the  savings  banks ;  and  in  thousands 
of  cases  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  revealed  an 
appearance  of  comfort  which  they  had  never  before  presented. 
Distilleries  were  obliged  to  give  up  business  ;3  and  many  who 
were  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade  found  themselves  suddenly 
bankrupt.  Almost  all  who  took  the  pledge  from  Father 
Mathew  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  movement  was  not  con- 
nected either  with  Popery  or  politics  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Daniel  O'Connell  joined  a  Temperance  procession  in 
Cork,  the  good  friar  was  considerably  annoyed  ;  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  identify  his  mission  with  the  proceedings  of  the  chief 
of  Derrynane.4  Shortly  afterwards,  when  "  the  monster 
meetings"  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were. held  throughout 
Ireland,  and  when  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  assembled 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  great  Agitator,  the 
effects  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  were  impressively 
displayed.  The  immense  multitudes,  with  their  Temperance 
Bands,  and  without  one  drunken  man  among  them,  marched 
to  the  chosen  ground  ;  performed  their  respective  parts  in  the 
demonstration  ;  and,  without  committing  any  acts  of  violence, 
returned  to  their  homes  in  peace.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
labours  of  Father  Mathew,  such  results  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  marvellous  change  now  brought  about  in  the  habits  of 
so  many  of  the  Irish  people,  had  no  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  religious  reformation.  Those  who  joined  the  Temperance 

1  Maguire,  p.  202.     See  a  somewhat  different  statement,  but  rather  stronger,  in 
the  Pictorial  History  o/  England,  vii.  502. 

2  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vii.  502. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  SOI.  *  Maguire,  pp.  231,  234. 
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Society  remained  as  ignorant,  as  superstitious,  and  as  unsancti- 
fied  as  ever.  Father  Mathew  administered  the  pledge  to 
many  who,  at  the  time,  were  in  a  state  of  inebriety  ;J  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  not  a  few  of  them  long  adhered  to  their 
engagement.  They  had  an  idea  that  some  terrible  evil  would 
befall  them  if  they  did  not  keep  a  vow  made  before  the  holy 
priest ;  and  the  multitudes,  who  crowded  simultaneously  into 
the  association,  stimulated  each  other  to  fidelity.  But  a 
revolution,  accomplished  under  such  circumstances,  wanted 
the  elements  of  permanence.  Some  persevered  in  their  ab- 
stinence from  strong  drink ;  and  current  delusions  respecting 
the  virtues  of  whiskey  were  dissipated ;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
masses  returned  to  their  wonted  indulgence.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  when  a  few  years  had  passed  away,  the  good 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  could 
scarcely  be  recognized. 

About  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  entered  on  his  Tem- 
perance career,  the  British  Legislature  gave  its  sanction  to  a 
measure  which  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  This  Act2  changed  the 
tithe  into  a  rent  charge — payable  to  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  by  the  landlord  ;  so  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  could 
not  henceforward  come  into  collision  with  rectors  or  tithe 
proctors.  The  landlord  was  entitled  to  expect  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  rent  from  his  tenantry  ;  but  they  were  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  a  separate  claim  from  the  Protestant 
parson ;  and  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  irritation, 
created  by  the  demand  of  payment  for  clerical  services,  of 
which  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves.  As 
most  of  the  Irish  landlords  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  they  could  not  well  object  to  the  arrangement — more 
especially  as  it  conferred  on  them  a  pecuniary  benefit ;  for,  in 
consideration  of  the  increased  security  and  comfort  of  the 
new  mode  of  payment,  the  incumbent  was  required  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  his  previous  income.3  In 

1  Maguire,  pp.  122,  135,  136. 

y  The  1st  and  2nd  of  Victoria,  chap.  cix.      "An  Act  to  Abolish  Composition 
for  Tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to  Substitute  Rent  Charge  in  lieu  thereof." 
3  Under  the  same  Act  Government  was  empowered  to  advance  to  incumbents 
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various  districts — particularly  in  the  North — the  tithes  had 
been  quietly  collected  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  clergy  com- 
plained that  their  means  were  reduced  without  any  counter- 
balancing advantage  ;l  but,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it 
was  otherwise  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  a  body,  were  placed  in  a  more  desirable  position  by  this 
remedial  legislation.  Lands,  which  had  paid  no  tithes  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  were  now  legally  exempted  from  any 
claim  in  the  way  of  rent  charge.2 

The  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  which  many  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  Episcopal  Church  regarded  the  formation 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  has  been  already  noticed. 
As  they  persistently  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
thus  supplied  by  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  new  arrangement  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  belonging 
to  their  communion  ;  and,  in  several  places,  Diocesan  Educa- 
tion Societies  were  soon  in  operation.3  This  machinery  did 
not  work  well  everywhere ;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
organize  a  general  association,  for  the  support  of  their  schools 
all  over  the  country.  In  May,  1838,  the  Church  Education 
Society  was  instituted.  According  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  the  Scriptures  must,  in  every  school,  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  pupil  capable  of  reading.  The  Church  Catechism 
must  also  be  used  in  ordinary  school  hours ;  but  children,  not 
Episcopalians,  are  not  compelled  to  learn  its  lessons.  A 
number  of  the  Episcopal  nobility  and  gentry  contributed 
largely  to  the  funds  of  this  institution  :  and  their  influence 
was  sufficient  to  secure  a  considerable  array  of  pupils};  but, 
from  the  first,  it  laboured  under  various  disadvantages  ;  and 
an  impression  soon  began  to  prevail  that  the  literary  instruc- 


the  sum  of  ,£260,000  to  pay  off  arrears  of  the  tithe  due  from  1834,  1835,  1836, 
and  1837. 

1  The  Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox  says,  in  his  Pas'oral  Annals : — "A  Z'e>y  con- 
siderable loser  in  income  by  this  enactment,  I  yet  feel  the  gain  which  it  brings  me 
in  the  kind  feelings  of  the  people,  and  am  satisfied,"  p.  362. 

2  About  the  time  that  this  measure  became  law  the  "  Additional  Curates'  Fund 
Society"  was  instituted.      The  name  of  the  association  sufficiently  explains  its 
design.     Mem.  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  708. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  699,  700,  701. 
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tion  it  supplied  was  greatly  inferior  to  that. given  by  the 
teachers  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Though  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  some  parts  of  the  new  scheme  promulgated  by  Govern- 
ment,1 it  had  several  features  which  recommended  it  to  their 
acceptance.  For  a  time,  however,  they  were  divided  in 
sentiment  as  to  its  claims  on  their  support.  At  length  in 
1839,  a  deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  had  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  Board  in 
presence  of  the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  terms  of  a  compromise  were  settled.  Certain  concessions 
were  made,  especially  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools — that 
is,  where  the  school  buildings  did  not  belong  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and,  from  this  date,  the  Presbyterians  generally 
availed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  grant  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  advancement  of  public  instruction.2  This  movement 
considerably  strengthened  the  political  position  of  the  new 
Board  ;  but  the  members  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
were  much  displeased  with  the  adhesion  of  the  Presbyterians  ; 
and  a  controversy,  which  thus  originated,  continued  long 
to  keep  up  criminations  and  recriminations  between  parties 
connected  with  the  two  great  sections  of  Irish  Protestantism.3 


1  They  generally  considered  that  the  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  ordinal  y  school- hours  was  an  unwise  and  unworthy  concession  to  the  Romish 
priesthood.      The  Bible  was  acknowledged  as  the  Book  of  God  by  all  parties ; 
and  should  not  have  been  treated  as  a  sectarian  publication. 

2  About  this  time  Ulster  was  in  advance  of  the  other  provinces  in  the  matter  of 
elementary  education.      In  Connaught  64  per  cent,  of  the  male  inhabitants  over 
five  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  Munster  52  per  cent,  were  in 
the  same  position  ;  in  Leinster,    38  ;  and   in  Ulster,    35.     Pirn's  Condition  and 
Prospects,  of  Ireland,  p.  22.      Dublin,  1848.     See  p.  565  of  this  volume. 

3  In  1840,  Dr.  Mant,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  published  his 
History  of  the   Church  of  Ireland.      Two  volumes  of  Dr.  Reid's  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  had  previously  appeared  ;  but  Dr.  Mant  scornfully 
ignored  them  ;  though  he  repeatedly  availed  himself  of  their  guidance,  and  even 
copied  from  them  without  acknowledgment.     Dr.  Mant  was  a  bigot  of  the  purest 
water.     He  could  see  no  true  Christianity  anywhere  in  the  country  except  in  what 
he  called  "The  Church  of  Christ  Catholic  and  Apostolic  under  His  Providence 
in  Ireland  by  law  established."      His  work  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
important  information  ;  but  its  style  is  lumbering  ;  and  it  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  a  spirit  of  narrow  and  offensive  sectarianism.     In  1820  Dr.  Mant  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  and   Kilfenora ;  in    1823   he   was   translated    to   Down    and 
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The  adhesion  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  the  National 
Board  was  quickly  followed  by  another  movement,  which 
imparted  increased  vigour  and  importance  to  Irish  Presby- 
terianism.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod 
were  now  amalgamated.  The  return  of  the  larger  body  to 
the  uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  its  an- 
cient standards,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance — as 
no  substantial  diversity  in  faith  and  discipline  any  longer 
existed  between  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  so  that  the  terms  of  incorporation  were 
easily  adjusted.  This  union  was- joyfully  consummated  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Belfast  on  the  loth  of  July,  1840.  The 
united  body,  which  at  once  adopted  the  designation  of  "  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland," 
consisted  of  433  congregations — of  which  292  had  belonged 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  141  to  the  Secession  Synod. 
Jealousies  and  heartburnings,  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  those  hitherto  ranged  under  different  banners,  were 
in  this  way  happily  extinguished ;  and,  as  the  new  Assembly 
contained  some  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  most  popular 
preachers  in  .the  empire,  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  when  thus 
consolidated,  immediately  attained  an  influence  which  they 
had  never  before  been  able  to  command.  On  the  day  of  the 
union,  their  Church  entered  on  the  fiekTof  Foreign  Missions, 
by  setting  apart  two  ministers  to  labour  among  the  heathen 
in  India.  In  1842  the  Assembly  commenced  a  mission  to 
the  Jews ;  and,  four  years  afterwards,  prompted  by  the  same 
evangelistic  zeal,  it  made  permanent  provision  for  supplying 
ministers  to  the  crowds  of  emigrants  scattered  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  the  empire. 

A  few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Assembly,  one  of 
its  members  gained  immense  credit  by  an  act  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  January,  1841, 


Connor ;  and  in  1848  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Dr.  Reid  was  Fre~by- 
terian  minister  of  Carrickfergus  when  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  ; 
he  subsequently  became  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  and,  in  1841,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical and  Civil  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1851  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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Daniel  O'Connell  visited  the  north,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  Repeal  agitation.  That  expedition  was 
the  most  unfortunate  and  inglorious  movement  ever  made  by 
the  restless  demagogue.  He  had  boasted  everywhere  that  all 
Ireland  stood  by  him  in  demanding  the  severance  of  the 
legislative  union ;  and  the  monster  meetings  he  gathered 
around  him  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  apparently 
sustained  him  in  the  assertion.  But  Ulster  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  the  four  Provinces ;  as  it 
contains  the  most  numerous  population,  and  presents  the 
largest  amount  of  general  prosperity.  He  was  aware  that 
many  there  were  averse  to  his  proceedings  ;  but  he  reckoned 
that  his  tact  and  skill  in  addressing  multitudinous  assemblages 
— added  to  his  world-wide  reputation  and  the  zeal  of  his  par- 
tizans — would  enable  him  to  head  a  successful  demonstration 
even  in  the  capital  of  the  north.  Never  had  he  so  mis- 
calculated. When  his  approach  to  Belfast  was  announced, 
Dr.  Cooke,  now  minister  of  May  Street  Congregation,  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  question  of  Repeal. 
As  he  had  for  years  been  urging  on  his  agitation,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell could  not  plead  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  con- 
troversy. Neither  could  he  say  that  Dr.  Cooke  was  unworthy 
of  his  notice  ;  as  he  was  now  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  Presbyterians  ;  and  admittedly 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  Province.  But  O'Connell  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  wonderful  ability  ;  he  knew  that  the  Presby- 
terian champion  could  wield  his  own  weapons  of  sarcasm  and 
invective  with  tremendous  power ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that,  with  such  an  antagonist,  he  could  gain  nothing  by  a 
disputation.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  challenge  was  given 
by  a  divine,  he  therefore  declined  the  meeting.  But  the  people 
of  the  north  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  apology.  His  re- 
fusal to  meet  Dr.  Cooke  exposed  him  to  general  scorn.  When 
he  reached  Belfast,  he  was  not  greeted,  as  usual,  with  the 
ringing  cheers  of  tens  of  thousands,  but  with  storms  of  groans 
and  hisses.  When  he  appeared  in  public,  the  mob  of  the 
town  would  not  permit  him  to  utter  a  single  audible  expres- 
sion. He  became  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety ;  and,  after 
a  brief  sojourn,  left  the  place,  like  a  condemned  criminal, 
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guarded    by    military   and   police.     Never   was  he  so  crest- 
Fallen. 

Dr.  Cooke's  chivalry  at  this  crisis  was  the  occasion  of 
something  like  a  general  jubilee  throughout  Ulster.  It  was 
felt  that  he  had  given  a  decided  check  to  an  agitation  which 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  empire.1  But  it  did  not  teach 
high  churchmen  to  avoid  proceedings  fitted  to  disturb  the 
Protestant  peace.  The  General  Assembly  had  not  been  well 
formed  when  it  found  itself  in  collision  with  the  dominant 
Establishment.  From  time  immemorial,  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  been  acting  under  the  conviction,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  unite  Episcopalians  and  members  of  their  own 
flocks  in  wedlock.  Their  right  had  never  been  expressly 
recognized  by  any  Irish  statute  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
bishops'  courts  had  been  all  along  giving  them  annoyance  :  but 
they  were  assured  that  they  had  the  privilege  by  common 
law ;  and  the  validity  of  marriages  so  celebrated  had  been 
affirmed  again  and  again  by  the  judges  of  assize.  Their 
legality  was  now  directly  impeached  ;  and  in  a  case  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  property  of  a  person  deceased — 
tried  in  the  consistorial  court  of  Armagh — the  surrogate  pro- 
nounced a  marriage  of  this  description  null  and  void.  In 
another  case,  in  which  an  individual  stood  charged  with 
bigamy,  the  plea,  that  one  of  his  marriages  had  been  cele- 
brated by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  urged ;  and  when  the 
question  was  referred  for  determination  to  a  higher  court,  the 
judges,  by  one  of  a  majority,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
accused.2  When  the  matter  came  by  appeal  before  the 

1  Dr.   Cooke  died  in  December,  1868,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.     His 
funeral  was  perhaps  the  most  imposing  demonstration  ever  seen  in  Belfast.     The 
Protestant  Primate   of   Armagh,    the  Moderator  of  the  General   Assembly,  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  the  Members  of  Parliament 
for  the  town  and  county,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  their  robes  of  office,  the 
Harbour  Commissioners,  the  President  and  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  the 
Assembly's  Professors,   and  other  bodies,  in  official  costume,  were  present.      A 
large   array  of  Protestant   ministers  of  all   denominations  walked  in   procession, 
accompanied  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  general   public.      The   places  of 
business  were  closed  as  the  procession  passed  ;  and  the  streets  and  windows  were 
crowded  with  spectators. 

2  Judge  Perrin,  who  was  himself  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  point  in  controversy,  argued  strongly,  on  tuis  occasion,  in 
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House  of  Lords,  the  authorities  there  were  equally  divided ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  usual  rule  in  such  circumstances,  the 
award  of  the  inferior  tribunal  was  permitted  to  stand. 

The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  caused  much  excitement  throughout  Ulster. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  title  to  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty was  imperilled  by  the  decision  ;  and  the  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  was  most  mortifying  to  the  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  When  it  was  stated 
publicly  that  the  Protestant  Primate  of  Armagh  had  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  funds,  required  to  carry  on  the  legal 
proceedings  which  had  terminated  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
deliverance,  their  displeasure  was  not  abated.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  violated  no  plain  enact- 
ment ;  for  the  one  half  of  the  most  competent  expounders  of 
the  law — though  Episcopalians — declared  that  they  had  a  right 
to  celebrate  the  disputed  marriages;  the  highest  judicial 
intellects  were  believed  to  be  in  their  favour ;  and  the  verdict, 
after  all,  was  of  such  a  faltering  character  that  it  rather 
invited  than  discouraged  further  legislation.  Landed  pro- 
prietors of  various  creeds  were  in  danger  of  being  involved  in 
difficulties  as  to  title  deeds  ;  and  as,  in  many  quarters,  the 
decision  had  inflicted  the  deepest  pain,  Government  felt  con- 
strained to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  consenting,  in  1842,  to 
the  passing  of  an  act  legalizing  all  marriages  heretofore 
celebrated  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland.1  But  this 
law  merely  provided  for  the  past ;  and  meanwhile  left  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  the  possession  of  a  most  invidious  mono- 
poly in  the  department  of  mixed  marriages.  For  two  years, 
the  opposition  of  high  churchmen  prevented  farther  legis- 
lation. At  length,  in  1844,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an 

favour  of  the  validity  of  the  disputed  marriages.  "  In  the  Huguenot  Church  in 
Dublin,"  says  he,  "  where  the  minister  was  not  episcopally  ordained,  but  received 
orders  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  it  has  been  the  practice — as  the  registry  book 
shows — for  the  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  not  only  between  members  of  their 
own  congregations,  but  between  other  persons ;  and  none  of  these  marriages  has 
ever  been  called  in  question,  or  impeached."  Report  of  the  Cases  of  Regina  v. 
Millis  et  Regina  v.  Carroll,  p.  240.  Dublin,  1842. 

1  The  Act  is  the  5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  chap,  cxiii.      "An  Act  for  Confirma- 
ion  of  Certain  Marriages  in  Ireland." 
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act  empowering  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  members  of  their  own  Church  and  Episco- 
palians.1 They  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  solemnize 
marriage  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  any  private  dwelling ; 
but,  from  a  certain  date  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  they  were 
required  to  perform  the  ceremony  within  certain  hours,  and 
in  buildings  recognized  as  places  of  worship.  Under  the 
same  act,  lay  registrars  were  appointed  for  the  various  districts 
of  the  country ;  and,  before  them,  parties,  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  of  none,  could  legally  enter  into  wedlock. 

Another  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1844,  and 
known  as  the  Dissenters'  Chapels'  Bill,  encountered  no  little 
opposition.  At  this  period  almost  all  the  Unitarian  ministers, 
as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  preached  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  erected  for  Trinitarian  worship.  Another  gospel 
had  been  "  privily  brought  in  ; "  the  orthodox  members  had 
gradually  disappeared  ;  and  at  length  rationalism  had  been 
openly  promulgated.  In  some  cases,  the  sites  of  the  chapels 
were  held  by  prescription  ;  in  others,  the  title  deeds  did  not 
state  explicitly  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  ;  and  in  others,  the 
buildings  were  so  dilapidated  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
expense  of  litigation.  In  various  places,  however,  steps  had 
recently  been  taken  to  wrest  the  edifices  from  their  present 
occupiers  ;  and  to  restore  them  to  the  use  for  which  they  had 
been  primarily  designed.  These  proceedings  had  created 
much  alarm;  and  some  of  the  suits  had  already  been  suc- 
cessful. But  there  were  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery 
of  such  tenements,  without  any  compensation,  would  have 
involved  much  hardship ;  as  sums,  far  exceeding  the  original 
value  of  the  buildings,  had  been  expended  on  their  renova- 
tion. The  length  of  time  during  which  heterodoxy  had  been 
taught  in  them  also  pleaded  strongly  against  disturbance. 
The  Unitarians  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce  Government 
to  support  the  bill  for  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
churches  still  in  their  possession  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  efforts  of  evangelical  nonconformists  of  almost  all 


1  The  Act  is  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxxi.      "  An  Act  for  Marriages 
in  Ireland,  and  for  Registering  such  Marriages." 
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denominations,  the  measure  obtained  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment.1 

Though  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  in  1829  removed  the 
most  considerable  grievances  of  which  Roman  Catholics  com- 
plained, it  did  not  put  an  end  to  agitation.  Soon  afterwards, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithe  was 
carried  on  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  and  when,  on  the  commu- 
tation of  tithe  into  a  rent  charge,  that  form  of  popular 
commotion  passed  away,  the  monster  meetings  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  disturbed 
society  throughout  all  its  borders.  Demagogues,  who  were 
determined  to  be  discontented,  could  easily  discover  topics 
for  complaint  and  invective.  As  it  was  impossible  all  at  once 
to  undo  the  effects  of  former  legislation,  a  great  majority  of 
the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  officials  in  the  country,  were 
still  Episcopalians  ;  but  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Relief 
Act,  Government  had  exhibited  an  increasing  disposition  to 
remove  the  most  irritating  memorials  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ency. In  1 843)  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  oath  required 
from  Roman  Catholics  as  voters  at  elections  in  Ireland  ;2  and 
in  the  following  year,  another  act  formally  repealed  a  whole 
crowd  of  penal  laws.3  In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  created  a  great  sensation  by  pro- 
posing to  treble  the  endowment  to  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
A  grant  of  ,£30,000  was,  according  to  his  suggestion,  to  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  College  buildings  ;  and  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  £26,000  a  year — not  dependent  on  the 


1  It  is  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  chap.  xlv.      "  An  Act  for  the  Regulating  of 
Suits  Relating  to  Meeting-houses  and  other  Property  held  for  Religious  Purposes 
by  Persons  Dissenting  from  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. " 

2  It  is  the  6th  and  7th  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxviii. 

3  It  is  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  chap.  cii.    "An  Act  to  Repeal  Certain  Penal 
Enactments  made  against  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,"  viz  :  the  5th 
and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  ;  1st  of  Elizabeth,  chap,  i.,  and  1st  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  ii.  ; 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  i. ,  and  23rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.   i.  ;  27th  of  Elizabeth, 
chap,  ii.,  and  29th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  vi.  ;  35th  of  Elizabeth,  chap,  i.,  and  35th 
of  Elizabeth,  chap.  ii.  ;  1st  of  James  I.,  chap,  iv.,  and  3rd  of  James  I.,  chap.  i.  ; 
3rd  of  James  I.,  chap,   v.,  and  7th  of  James  I.,  chap,   vi  ;  3rd  of  Charles  I., 
chap,  ii.,  and  3rd  of  Charles  I.,  chap.  iv.  ;  i6th  of  Charles  I.,  chap,  iv.,  &c.,&c. 
Most  of  the  statutes  repealed  are  English  Acts. 
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accidents  of  an  annual  vote,  but  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament  —  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  professors  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  students.  Under  the  proposed  Act,  no  less  than  506 
free  students  —  253  in  their  senior  classes,  and  253  in  the  junior 
classes  —  were  to  be  fed,  lodged,  and  educated  in  the  College. 
This  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  policy  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment ;l  and  was  apparently  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
still  farther  grants  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  The 
opposition  to  the  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  more  zealous 
Protestants,  was  general  and  determined  ;  and  many  good 
men  denounced  it  as  a  paltry  scheme,  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
statesman,  and  dictated  by  an  unprincipled  expediency. 
Petitions  against  it  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  loaded  the 
tables  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  but  the  Premier  was  able 
to  command  majorities  in  its  favour  in  both  Houses  of  Legis- 
lation.2 In  the  following  year,  Government  took  another  step 
in  the  way  of  conciliation  by  inviting  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council.3  The  aged  ecclesiastic  —  who  was  a  very 
mild  and  cautious  man  —  declined,  however,  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered dignity. 

When  the  Maynooth  bill  was  under  discussion,  another 
measure,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Government 
now  promulgated  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  three 
Queen's  Colleges  —  one,  to  be  in  Ulster  ;  one,  in  Connaught  ; 
and  one,  in  Munster.  A  sum  of  ,£100,000  was  to  be  expended 
on  the  erection  of  buildings  ;  and  each  college  was  to  have 
an  endowment  of  £7,000  per  annum,  to  pay  the  salaries  of 


1  "It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  openly  stated  by  me,  and  as  openly  accepted 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  that  this  measure  was  preparatory  to  one  for  the  general 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.      Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a 
private  conversation  at  Nuneham,  a  few  years  afterwards,  suggested  such  a  measure 
as  fit  to  be  adopted  ;  but  when  Mr.  Sheil,  who  was  present,  urged  that  Sir  Robert 
himself  ought,  to  be  the  minister  to  propose  it,  he  declined  any  such  responsibility." 
—  Recollections  and  Suggestion*  by  John  Earl  Russell,  p.  212.     London,  1875. 

2  The  Act  is  the  8th  and  gth  of  Victoria,  chap.  xxv. 

3  Meagher's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Most  Rev.  Daniel  Murray, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  p.  64.     Dublin,  1853. 
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Presidents,  Professors,  and  others.  All  these  officials  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  seminaries,  which  were 
to  be  strictly  non-sectarian,  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  literary  and  scientific  instruction.  Gentlemen  of 
reputable  moral  character,  irrespective  of  creed,  were  to  be 
eligible  as  Presidents  and  Professors.  The  colleges  them- 
selves were  to  give  no  theological  teaching  ;  but  ecclesiastics 
representing  the  various  churches,  under  the  title  of  Deans 
of  Residences,  were  to  communicate  such  religious  instruction 
as  they  deemed  desirable,  and  to  watch  over  the  morals  of 
the  students  of  their  respective  denominations. 

The  announcement  of  the  project  for  the  erection  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  enlightened 
statesmen  of  all  parties  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  did  not 
generally  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  the  country 
which  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  Dublin  College  had  long 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the  department  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion ;  and  had  acted  for  ages  as  a  school  of  proselytism  :  for  it 
had  required  every  one  whom  it  admitted,  even  to  the 
humble  position  of  a  sizar,  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church.1  Multitudes  of  youths  had  thus  been  drawn  away 
from  other  denominations  by  the  attractions  of  its  honours 
and  emoluments.  Its  ample  revenues — far  surpassing  the 
income  oT  all  the  Queen's  Colleges  combined2 — still  secured 
for  it  a  tempting  superiority  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  literary  degrees  ;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  three  new  rivals,  each  of  easier  access  in  its 

1  Immediately  after  the   establishment  of  the   Queen's   Colleges,  the   Dublin 
University  began  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy. 

2  According  to  a  return  recently  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following 
was   the  revenue,  from  all  sources,   of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,   for  each  of  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding   1874  : — 1869,  £59,932  6s.  $d.  ;  1870,  £58,932 
19-r.  5</.  ;  1871,  £61,627  5s-  ^d.  ;   1872,  £59,850  lls.  Id.  ;   1873,  £61,323  los.  8</. 
Report  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  3ist  July,  1874.     This 
return  exhibits  an  annual  revenue  on  the  average  exceeding£6o,ooo  a  year.  The  Pro- 
vost's salary  for  each  of  these  years  on  an  average  somewhat  exceeded  ,£3, 400.   The 
landed  property  of  the  college,  according  to  the  same  return,  produces  upwards  of 
£40,000  per  annum.     It  appears,  from  the  same  document,  that  Trinity  College 
has  received  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  under  the  Irish  Church  Act 
of  1869,    as  compensation   in   respect  of   ecclesiastical    patronage,    the   sum  of 
£121,908  2s.  2d.,  p.  14. 
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own  province,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  attended  by  as  many  students  as  it  had  hitherto 
enrolled.  Whilst  Irish  Episcopalians  did  not  feel  warmly 
interested  in  the  new  collegiate  scheme,  it  was  regarded  with 
the  utmost  distrust  by  the  Romish  hierarchy.  They  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  free  intellectual  intercourse  among 
students  of  different  Churches.  They  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  encouraging  young  Romanists  to  listen  to  pre- 
lections on  classics,  or  physics,  or  metaphysics,  by  scholars 
who  were  not  prepared  to  maintain  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Popery  is  a  religion  which  cannot 
well  afford  to  be  discussed ;  it  shrinks  from  the  ordeal  of 
cross-examination ;  and  it  would  fain  shut  out  its  votaries 
from  all  close  contact  with  the  advocates  of  an  enlightened 
and  earnest  Protestantism.  Were  Romish  prelates  honestly 
to  speak  out  their  convictions,  they  would  say  that  the  apos- 
tolic precept :  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good," l 
is  a  mis-direction.  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  sal- 
vation, their  teaching  is  :  "  Make  no  inquiry ;  never  look  into 
a  book  on  any  religious  subject  written  by  a  Protestant ;  hear 
your  Church  ;  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  your  fathers."  The 
new  seminaries — one  of  which  was  erected  in  Belfast ;  another, 
in  Cork ;  and  another,  in  Galway — communicated  religious 
instruction  only  through  the  indirect  medium  of  their  Deans  of 
Residences  ;  and  though  highly  respectable  professors — some 
in  communion  with  the  Pope,  and  some  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Protestant  denominations — were  nominated 
to  the  new  academic  chairs,  the  Romish  hierarchy  united  with 
the  High  Church  party,  in  seeking  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  them,  by  denouncing  them  as  the  "  godless  colleges." 
The  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  met  with  more 
favour  from  Irish  Presbyterians.  They  had  been  long  ex- 
cluded from  University  preferments  ;  and  they  were  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  being  eligible  to  professorships  and 
scholarships,  irrespective  of  theological  peculiarities.  They 
had  already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  national  system  of 
school  teaching ;  and  they  could  not  well  disapprove  of  the 

1  i  Thess.  v.  21. 
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general  features  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion. They  felt  confident  that  true  science  can  never 
impair  the  credit  of  genuine  Christianity ;  and  they  saw  no 
danger  in  placing  the  rising  generation  under  the  tuition 
of  instructors,  who  did  not  meddle  with  theology,  and  who 
were  eminently  qualified  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  the 
calculus,  or  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors,  or  the  wonders 
of  anatomy.  But  the  General  Assembly  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  it  had  not  been  treated  equitably  by  the  State  in 
educational  arrangements  ;  for  whilst  Episcopalians  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Dublin  University,  with  its  magnificent 
resources;  and  whilst  Roman  Catholics  received  such  a 
princely  dowry  for  Maynooth  ;  Irish  Presbyterian  theological 
Professors — though  expected  to  train  ministers  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country — had  nothing 
more  than  a  pittance  of  ,£500  a  year1  doled  out  by  an  annual 
vote  of  Parliament !  It  appeared,  besides,  that,  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  which  Presbyterian  candidates 
for  the  pastoral  office  were  required  to  study. 

At  this  period  the  greater  number  of  the  youths,  looking 
fonvard  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  received  their  collegiate 
training  at  the  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution.  That 
seminary,  as  has  been  already  stated,2  was  under  the  care  of 
Joint  Boards  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  who  nominated  to 
the  chairs  of  literature  and  science.  Their  appointments 
had  not  been  always  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terian Synods  ;  and  the  last  Professor  of  moral  philosophy 
selected  by  them,  had  proved  so  objectionable,  that  the 
students  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  tuition.  It  was  feared, 
by  many  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Crown 
itself  would  choose  unsuitable  Professors,  to  preside  over 
certain  classes  which  Presbyterian  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  expected  to  attend ;  and  that  thus  the  heartburnings, 
created  in  times  past  by  such  selections,  would  be  unhappily 

1  That  is,  ^150  for  a  Professor  of  Church  History,  ^150  for  a  Professor  of 
Sacied  Literature,  and^icxs  each  for  two  Professors  of  Theology,  both  of  whom 
were  ministers  of  congregations. 

1  See  before,  p.  436  of  this  volume. 
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perpetuated.  But,  withal,  the  Queen's  Colleges  presented  so 
many  evident  advantages,  and  placed  Presbyterians  in  such 
an  improved  position  in  regard  to  the  higher  education,  that 
they  were  willing  to  give  them  all  the  encouragement  they 
could  legitimately  bestow.  Meanwhile  Government  agreed 
to  make  additional  provision  for  the  training  of  candidates 
going  forward  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  by  increasing  the 
parliamentary  grant  to  their  theological  Professors,  and  by 
the  endowment  of  four  new  theological  chairs.  The  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  were  thus  re- 
moved ;  and,  as  the  appointments  to  the  chairs  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  were  most  judicious,  the  General  Assembly 
no  longer  hesitated  to  sanction  attendance  on  its  classes. 

Before  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  broached  his  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  the  General 
Assembly  had  projected  the  establishment  of  a  college  under 
its  own  superintendence.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cookstown 
in  September,  1844,  it  had  resolved  unanimously  that  such  a 
college  was  desirable  and  necessary ;  and  it  had  empowered 
a  committee  to  take  whatever  steps  appeared  to  them  ex- 
pedient, for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  institute. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  of  the  English  statesman,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  this 
object ;  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
could  safely  avail  itself  of  the  teaching,  supplied  in  several 
of  the  collegiate  classes,  connected  with  the  new  seminaries. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  Assembly  in  1846 — whilst  the 
matter  was  still  under  consideration — it  was  announced  that 
Mrs.  Magee,  a  wealthy  lady  resident  in  Dublin,  had  recently 
died ;  and  had  bequeathed  to  three  trustees  a  sum  of 
^"20,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  college. 
The  amount  was  in  itself  obviously  inadequate  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  support  of  a  complete  staff  of 
literary  and  theological  Professors ;  and  many  thought  it 
should  be  devoted  to  the  full  equipment  of  a  theological 
seminary  at  Belfast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen's 
College  ;  but  the  trustees  contended  that  they  could  not  thus 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  testatrix  ;  and  refused  to  consent 
to  any  such  appropriation.  When  the  Assembly  saw  that  it 
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could  not  obtain  their  aid,  it  proceeded  to  collect,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  funds  required  to  furnish  the  needful  accom- 
modation for  its  theological  classes  ;  a  suitable  site  for  the 
building  was  soon  secured;  and,  in  December,  1853,  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  was  opened  by  an  address  from 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  historian  of  the 
German  Reformation.  Before  this  time,  Mrs.  Magee's  trustees 
had  resolved  to  erect  her  college  in  Londonderry  ;  but  various 
obstacles  long  obstructed  the  accomplishment  of  their  design  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  October,  1865,  that  the  Magee  College 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  seven  Professors, 
constituting  its  faculty,  give  instruction  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  theology. 

The  Act  for  the  augmentation  of  the  endowment  to  May- 
nooth  College,  had  not  been  long  on  the  Statute  Book,  when 
the  most  distinguished  Irishman,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  finished  his  career.  Daniel  O'Connell 
had  been  now,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the  idol  of  his  co- 
religionists. He  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  he  was  educated  at  St.  Omers ;  but,  whilst  his 
course  was  still  undecided,  the  Irish  Parliament  removed  the 
restrictions  which  prevented  the  admission  of  Romanists  to 
the  legal  profession  ;  and,  in  1798 — the  year  of  the  Rebellion — 
he  was  called,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  the  Irish  bar. 
For  a  time,  he  obtained  little  practice ;  but  his  leisure  was 
assiduously  employed  in  legal  studies  ;  and,  when  his  remark- 
able ability  began  to  be  known,  he  rapidly  acquired  business. 
From  an  uncle,  he  inherited  lands,  worth  several  thousands  a 
year,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  He  had  a  complete  command 
of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  of  the  English  tongue ;  and,  in  the 
cross-examination  of  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  he  was 
almost  unrivalled.  He  could  coax,  browbeat,  and  banter  ;  he 
excelled  in  broad  Irish  humour ;  and  terrible  was  his  power 
of  vituperation.  As  a  popular  leader  he  possessed  tact, 
shrewdness,  and  subtlety ;  he  was  a  complete  master  of  that 
species  of  oratory  which  delights  the  mob ;  in  private  he  was 
a  most  entertaining  companion  ;  and  he  gathered  around  him 
troops  of  friends  who  were  prepared  to  do  almost  anything  at 
his  bidding.  He  obtained  credit  everywhere  for  securing  the 
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passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  by  his  return 
as  member  for  the  County  of  Clare  ;  and,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, his  influence  with  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  was 
predominant.  He  was  a  devoted  Papist ;  he  boasted  that  he 
knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  nothing  of  theology  j1  in  his 
later  years  he  was  always  attended  by  a  priest,  who  celebrated 
mass  daily  in  his  family  ;  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  zeal  for  his  religion  ;  and  he  thus  commanded 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy.  He  boasted  that  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  as  he  was  proceeding 
with  his  attempts  to  intimidate  Government  by  his  monster 
meetings  for  Repeal,  he  found  himself  entangled  in  difficulties 
before  which  he  was  obliged  to  succumb.  A  great  demon- 
stration, to  be  made  at  Clontarf  in  1843,  was  interdicted  by 
proclamation ;  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  satellites,  he 
was  subsequently  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
misdemeanour  ;  and,  when  found  guilty  by  a  Dublin  jury, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  an  appeal  to  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  restored  to  liberty  ;  but  he  had  now 
to  encounter  the  bitter  taunt,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
freedom  to  the  stern  integrity  of  those  Saxon  legislators,  whom 
he  had  so  often  and  so  basely  traduced.  In  1846,  a  visit  of  a 
commissioner  of  the  London  Times  newspaper  to  his  estates 
in  County  Kerry,  lowered  him  still  farther  in  public  estima- 
tion. The  very  individual,  who  had  been  employed  throughout 
life  in  stirring  up  the  worst  passions  of  his  countrymen  against 
landlords  and  middlemen,  was  himself  discovered  to  be  an 
odious  middleman  and  a  most  indifferent  landlord.  It  was 
found  that  in  Derrynane  Beg — a  village  on  his  own  property, 
and  about  a  mile  from  his  own  residence  of  Derrynane  Abbey — 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  pane  of  glass,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  hovels,  which  lodged  some  sixty-two  families  of  his 
miserable  tenantry.  In  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  houses,  was 
there  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  or  any  furniture,  but  an  iron  pot  and 
a  rude  bedstead.  In  many  of  the  hovels,  the  smoke  came  out 


1  Life  and  Jimes,  by  Luby,  p.  418. 
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of  the  doors — as  there  were  no  chimneys.1  The  cabins  were 
thatched  with  potato  stalks,  having  flat  stones  and  sods  piled 
on  this  roofing,  to  mend  it  and  keep  it  down.  This  crushing 
exposure  sadly  humiliated  the  proud  demagogue ;  and  the 
refusal  of  the  party,  since  known  as  the  Irish  Nationalists,  to 
submit  any  longer  to  his  dictation — added  to  the  gloom  of 
his  declining  years.  Broken  down  in  health  and  spirit,  he 
withdrew  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  papal 
benediction  before  he  closed  his  career  on  earth.  But  he  did 
not  enjoy  that  melancholy  satisfaction.  He  died  at  Genoa  in 
May  1847.  In  accordance  with  his  own  instructions,  his  heart 
was  conveyed  to  Rome.2  His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Ireland  ;  where  it  was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  in  Glasnevin  cemetery,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin. 

The  career  of  Daniel  O'Connell  suggests  many  mournful 
reflections.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  gifted 
individuals  of  his  age  ;  but  we  may  fairly  question  his  claim 
to  be  considered  a  good  man  and  a  genuine  patriot.  He  had 
a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  when  he  represented  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain,  as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of 
Ireland.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  measure  would 


1  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  by  Thomas  Campbell  Foster, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  pp.  396,  528,  529,  544.  London,  1846. 

2  The    Rev.   Dr.    Miley,    his  chaplain,    who,    accompanied   by  young   Daniel 
O'Connell,  repaired  to  Rome  with  the  heart  of  the  deceased  immediately  after  his 
demise,  thus  describes  his  interview  on  that  occasion  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff : — 
"  After  passing  through  the  vast  and  gorgeous  saloons  and  galleries  of  the  Quirinal, 
we  found  the  ante-chambers  filled  with  groups  of  personages  in  every  style  of 
costume,  from  the  glittering  uniform  to  the  cowl,  and  all  before  us  in  the  order 

or  reception.  But  the  name  of  O'Connell  was  a  talisman  which  brought  us  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  his  Holiness ;  and,  while  (O'Connell's  son)  Daniel  was 
kissing  his  feet,  the  Pontiff  said  :  '  Since  that  happiness  I  had  so  longed  for  was 
not  reserved  for  me — to  behold  and  embrace  the  hero  of  Christianity — let  me  at  least 
have  the  consolation  to  embrace  his  son.'  He  then  drew  the  son  of  O'Connell  to 
his  bosom  and  embraced  him.  ...  I  must  not  attempt  to  detail  the  manner  in 
•which  his  Holiness  eulogised  the  Liberator  as  the  great  champion  of  religion  and 
the  Church,  as  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  the  whole  Christian 
world" — The  Last  Davs  of  O'Connell,  by  W.  B.  Maccabe,  Esq.,  p.  105.  Dublin, 
1847 
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assuredly  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  sorrows  for 
this  distracted  land.  And  yet,  in  pursuit  of  this  bugbear,  he 
induced  his  poor  countrymen  to  neglect  their  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  to  waste  their  time  and  money  in  attendance  on 
his  monster  meetings.  When,  on  one  occasion,  he  assured  them 
that  there  would  be  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  College 
Gieen  within  the  year,  the  utmost  charity  can  scarcely  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity.  For  a  long  period  he  kept  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  most  unhealthy  excitement ;  and,  though  he 
counselled  the  people  not  to  break  the  law,  he  taught  them  to 
evade  its  obligations  ;  to  turn  Government  into  contempt ;  and 
to  live  on  the  very  verge  of  rebellion.  He  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  that  regard  for  truth,  without  which  no  man,  however 
otherwise  distinguished,  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.1 
When  seeking  to  evade  a  difficulty,  or  carry  a  favourite 
object,  or  annoy  an  adversary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods.  He  gloried  in  his  powers  of 
abuse  ;  and  he  once  condescended,  in  a  Dublin  market-place, 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  an  ill-tongued  huckstress,  to 
prove  how  far  he  was  her  superior  in  the  department  of 
Billingsgate.  The  sad  state  of  his  own  tenantry  attested,  how 
shamefully  he  neglected  the  most  obvious  means  of  promoting 
the  comfort  and  elevation  of  the  people.  And  if  we  are  to 
credit  reports,  propagated  even  by  his  own  admirers,  he  was 
very  far  from  a  model  of  purity  in  his  domestic  relations.2 
His  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rites  of  his  Church,  and  his 
servile  devotion  to  the  priesthood,  earned  for  him  a  high 
religious  reputation  among  Romanists ;  but  they  failed  to 
prove  that  Popery  can  sanctify  the  heart,  or  adorn  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 


1  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vii.  200,  389,  660.     See  also  Dr.   Porter's 
Life  of  Dr.  Cooke,  p.  354,  new  edition. 

2  "  Whilst  he  doted  on  his  wife  and  children,   he  is  said  to  have  not  ur.fre- 
quently  forgotten  his  marriage  vows." — Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  O'Cottnell,  by 
Luby,  p.  531.     His  licentiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  his  own  co-religionists. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM   THE    DEATH    OF   DANIEL    O'CONNELL  TO  THE  PERIOD 
OF   DISESTABLISHMENT.       A.D.    1847   TO   A.D.    iS/I. 

THE   FAMINE. — THE   BIRR   MISSION. — THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH    IN 
CONNAUGHT. — THE  ACHILL  MISSION,  AND  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONS. 

THE  year  1847  supplies  one  of  the  most  melancholy  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Ireland.  For  some  preceding  seasons 
the  potato  crop  had  partially  failed  ;  but  in  1846  the  blight 
was  almost  universal.  The  food  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  people  was  thus  destroyed  j1  and  the  country  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  famine.  In  December  1846,  upwards  of 
five  thousand  wretched  beings  were  begging  in  the  streets  of 
Cork ;  and,  when  utterly  exhausted,  they  crawled  to  the  work- 
house to  die.2  In  rural  districts,  children,  looking  like  old 
men  and  women  through  the  effects  of  hunger,3  were  to  be 
seen  sitting  in  groups  at  the  cabin  doors,  silent  and  sad  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  poor  lived  for  days  or  weeks  on  turnips  or 
cabbages.4  Early  in  1847  the  accounts  from  all  quarters — 
particularly  from  the  south  and  west — were  most  appalling. 
In  Skibbereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  constant  use 
for  a  coffin  with  movable  sides,  in  which  the  dead  were  carried 
to  the  grave-yard,  and  there  dropped  into  the  ground.5  As 

1  It  was  calculated  that  Ireland  lost  this  year,  by  the  failure  of  the  crop,  at  least 
.£16,000,000.  Whilst  the  potatoes  were  ruined,  the  oat  crop  was  also  deficient. 

8  Maguire's  Father  Mathcw,  p.  378. 

3  Ibid.  p.  382.  *  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  p.  386.  In  1700  there  was  a  Quaker  meeting-house  in  Skibbereen.  An 
old  record  contains  the  following  entry,  dated  May  agth,  1700: — "There  is  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Quakers  in  Skibbereen.  Every  Sunday  the  Quakers  in  and 
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time  advanced,  the  prospect  became  still  more  dismal.  Whole 
families  were  exterminated  by  dysentery,  fever,  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  bodies  lay  five  or  six  days  unburied.1  Government 
expended  vast  sums  in  its  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  national 
suffering  ;  and  in  March,  1847,  there  were  employed,  in  public 
works,  the  enormous  number  of  734,000  persons — representing 
so  many  families,  or  upwards  of  three  millions  of  individuals.2 
The  people  emigrated  in  crowds ;  and,  in  four  or  five  years, 
Ireland  lost  about  one  third  of  its  population.3 

The  famine  silently  accomplished  a  social  revolution. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  gentry  all  over  the  country  who 
had  once  lived  in  extravagance,  and  who  were  too  proud  to 
seek  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  engaging  in  trade  ;  their 
estates  were  heavily  encumbered  ;  and  now,  with  greatly 
reduced  means,  they  were  still  struggling  to  maintain  a 
position  of  respectability.  The  potato  blight  completed  their 
ruin.  Their  starving  tenantry  could  pay  no  rents  ;  their 
creditors  could  obtain  no  interest  for  their  money ;  and,  totally 
unable  to  meet  the  claims  for  rent-charge  and  increased  poor 
rates,  some  of  them  were  themselves  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
the  workhouses.  In  1849  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  an  act  to  "  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  encumbered 
estates  in  Ireland ;  "4  and,  during  the  ten  following  years, 

near  Skibbereen  hold  a  meeting — generally  a  silent  one — to  the  number  of  about 
eight  families,  and  also  on  Thursdays." — BRADY'S  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  vol.  ii. 
453.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  was  not  a  single  Quaker  in  Skib- 
bereen or  the  neighbourhood.  *  Maguire's  Father  Mathew,  p.  387. 

2  Ibid.  p.  402.  Pirn's  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  p.  131.   Dublin,  1848. 

3  In   1841  the  population  of  Ireland,   according    to  the  census  of  that   year, 
amounted  to  8,175,124.      It  continued  to  increase  till   1846,  when  it  probably 
amounted,  according  to  the  preceding  rate  of  increase,  to  8,578,000.     In  1851  it 
had  decreased,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  to  6,552,385.      In  the  five 
years,  from  1847  to  1851  inclusive,  no  less  than  1,067,559  persons  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  North  America.     See  Transactions  of  Society  of  Friends,  Appendix,  p. 
358.     In  1847  the  Irish  emigrants  sent  home  £200,000.    In  1851  their  remittances 
to  their  friends  in   their  native  country  were  estimated,  for  that  single  year,  at  a 
million.     Ibid.  p.  47. 

4  The  I2th  and  I3th  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxviii.     In'the  same  yeir  (1849)  an  Act 
was  passed  (i 2th  and  I3th  of  Victoria,  chap,  cv.)   "for  converting  the  renewable 
leasehold  tenure  of  lands  in  Ireland  into  tenure  in  fee."     In  1849  estates  in  Ireland 
to  the  value  of  ^1,500,000  per  annum  were  under  the  care  of  the  law  courts. 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  p.  1 14. 
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under  the  operation  of  this  law,  upwards  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions sterling  were  paid  for  property  sold  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.1  Even  this  enormous  amount  does  not  fully 
represent  the  value  of  the  estates  brought  to  auction  ;  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  at  first  thrown  upon  the  market, 
diminished  competition  ;  and  wealthy  capitalists  often  made 
purchases  on  terms  which,  before  or  since,  would  have  been 
deemed  equivalent  to  partial  confiscation.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  many  of  the  Irish  peasantry  and  yeomanry  were  in 
the  hands  of  another  race  of  proprietors  ;  and  though  there 
were  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  capital  and  intelligence  of 
these  strangers  contributed  much  to  promote  their  comfort, 
there  were  others  in  which  the  new  lords  of  the  soil,  viewing 
their  bargains  merely  in  the  light  of  a  mercantile  investment, 
sought,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rents,  to  extract  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest  from  the  farming  population. 

Though  the  blight  prevailed  throughout  all  Ireland,  it  was 
felt  with  peculiar  severity  by  the  people  of  Connaught  and 
Munster.  In  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  enly  food.  The  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  who  were  generally  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  who  were  not  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence 
on  a  single  esculent,  were  better  prepared  for  the  calamity.2 
The  famine  inflicted  on  Irish  Romanism  the  heaviest  blow  it 
had  sustained  since  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion,  two 
hundred  years  before.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
it  lost  in  Ireland,  by  death  and  emigration,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  its  adherents.  The  folly  and  wicked- 


1  Maguire's  Father  Mathew,  p.  453. 

9  The  following  table,  setting  forth  the  number  receiving  rations,  and  the  total 
expenditure  under  the  Relief  Act  (loth  of  Victoria,  chap,  vii.)  in  each  of  the  four 
Provinces,  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  in  the  text : — 

Greatest  number  Total 

of  rations  given  out.          Expenditure^ 

Ulster 346,5!7  £i7°»598 

Leinster 450,606  308,008 

Munster 1,013,826  671,554 

Connaught 745,652  526,048 


2,556,601  .£1,676,268 

The  annexed  table,  exhibiting  the  population  of  the  four  provinces,  according  to 
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ness  of  O'Connell's  agitation,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  were 
now  clearly  displayed ;  for,  had  Ireland  at  this  time  been  left 
to  its  own  resources,  it  would  have  presented  intensely  aggra- 
vated scenes  of  dreadful  and  hopeless  misery.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  millions  of  money  expended  by  England  for  its 
benefit,  whole  districts  would  have  been  almost  entirely  de- 
populated. As  the  landlords,  in  various  places,  were  unable 
to  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge,  some  even  of  the  established 
clergy  were  reduced  to  utter  want  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  apply  for  subscriptions  to  provide  for  their  destitution.1  The 
famine  gave  a  decided  check  to  political  commotion.  The 
country,  for  years  before,  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  uninter- 
mitting  excitement;  and  in  1848,  disaffection  vented  itself,  in 
an  abortive  effort  at  rebellion,  which  revealed  only  the  sense- 
lessness of  those  concerned  in  it ;  but  the  mass  of  the  suffer- 
ing peasantry  were  now  taught  to  feel,  that  those  who  had 
been  long  held  up  to  their  execration,  as  "  the  brutal  and 
bloody  Saxons,"  were  their  most  considerate  and 
generous  benefactors.  At  this  period  none  exerted  them- 
selves more  nobly,  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  than 


the  census  of  1841,  and  the  valuation  for  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment,  will  illustrate 

the  preceding  : — 

Population.  Valua'ion. 

Ulster 2,386,373  £3,320,133 

Leinster 1,973,731  4,624,542 

Munster 2,396,161  3,777, 103 

Connaught 1,418,859  1,465,643 


8,175,124  £13,187,421 

—  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  by  Jonathan  Pirn,  p.  105.  Dublin, 
1848.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  works  during  the  winter  of  1846-7  pro- 
bably amounted  to  £5,000,000.  Ibid.  p.  131.  It  appears  from  the  first  of  the  above 
tables,  that  the  Relief  Act  of  1847  led  to  an  additional  expenditure  of  £1,676,268. 
The  loth  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxxii.  authorized  the  further  expenditure  of£i, 500,000 
in  various  improvements  on  the  land.  In  addition  to  all  this,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  £800,000  were  made  for  the  re'ief  of  the  starving  population, 
and  many  of  the  more  wealthy  landlords  supported  the  destitute  poor  on  their 
estates  from  their  own  unaided  resources.  Ibid.  pp.  81,  86.  Advances,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  ten  millions,  were  made  by  Parliament.  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  p.  44. 

1  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Whately,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  116,  117.  To  this 
fund  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Whately  contributed  £470.  The  Archbishop's 
total  contributions  to  relieve  the  distress  of  1848-9  amounted  to  about  £8,000. 
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the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  contributions 
were  on  a  princely  scale ;  and  they  employed  no  little  time 
and  care,  in  making  arrangements  to  secure  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  their  charity.1  During  the  famine,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  signalized  their  zea!4)y  their  attention  to  the 
sick  and  the  dying ;  but  they  seldom  supplied  them  with  any 
substantial  aid.  Some  of  the  priests  had,  no  doubt,  nothing 
to  spare,  for  the  prevalent  distress  had  greatly  diminished  their 
incomes ;  but  it  was  observed  that  those  of  them,  who  were 
known  to  have  money  at  command,  did  not  seem  willing  to 
spend  it,  in  mitigating  the  hardships  of  their  perishing  parish- 
ioners.2 They  preferred  to  hoard  it  up  for  the  building  or 
repair  of  chapels,  or  for  other  objects  fitted  to  promote  the 
glory  of  their  own  denomination.3  The  Protestant  ministers 
exhibited  a  more  catholic  spirit.  Out  of  their  poverty,  they 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  sustentation  of  their  starving 
neighbours  of  a  different  creed.4  These  things  were  noted 

1  The   Friends  raised  nearly  ^200,000  for  the  relief  of  Irish  destitution.     A 
volume  published  by  them  (Dublin,    1852)  entitled  Transactions  of  the  Central 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  Famine  in  Ireland  in  1846 
and  1847,  is  full  of  deeply  interesting  and  important  information  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  country  at  this  time.      The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
now  rendered  most  generous  aid.     The  Friends  received  from  them  donations  in 
food  valued  at  £133,847.     The  town  of  Steubenville,  in  Ohio — with  a  population 
of  only  6,000  souls — contributed  no  less  than  350  barrels  of  flour.      Transactions, 
P-  243. 

2  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that,  at  this  crisis,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome,  nobly  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  starving 
population.     See  Transactions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

P-   194- 

3  "  Their  incomes,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "were  spent  during  the  famine, 
as  they  were  spent  before  it,  and  as  they  are  now  spent,  on  themselves,  or  hoarded 
till  they  could  be  employed  in  large  subscriptions  to  chapels  or  convents.     And 
this  was  not  the  worst.      In  many  cases  they  refused  to  those  who  could  not,  or 
who  would  not  pay  for  them,  the  sacraments  of  their  Church." — Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.  p.,  242. 

4  The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  3rd,  1847,  an<i  referring  particularly  to  the  destitution  in  Connaught,  bears 
the  following  testimony  : — "  All  religious  and  political  differences  are    for  the 
present  forgotten.     The  pressure  of  a  common  danger  has  united  all  parties  for  a 
common  object.     The  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  especially  the  Church  of 
England  clergy,  are  actively  engaged  in  administering  relief." — Transactions,  p. 
254.     We  are  to  remember  that,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  Romish  priests  form 
by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  clergy. 
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by  the  more  intelligent  Romanists  ;  and  helped  to  break 
down  their  prejudices  against  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  famine,  missions,  specially 
designed  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Romish  population, 
had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  For  years, 
the  inhabitants  of  Birr l — a  town  of  King's  County,  on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary — had  been  kept  in  a  constant  ferment 
by  disputes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Michael  Crotty — a  popular  Roman  Catholic  curate,  who  had 
been  suspended  by  his  bishop  for  want  of  due  deference  to 
episcopal  authority — refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence ;  and 
was  supported  in  his  contumacy  by  a  large  body  of  parish- 
ioners. In  1829  he  was  joined  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  William 
Crotty — another  Roman  Catholic  priest,  somewhat  more  en- 
lightened— who  had  been  already  convinced  of  the  error  of  a 
number  of  the  dogmas  of  Popery.  Funds  were  now  collected 
for  the  building  of  a  Protestant  church  ;  and,  in  1836,  the 
Latin  prayers  were  laid  aside,  the  elevation  of  the  host  was 
discontinued,  and  the  wine  was  used,  together  with  the  wafer, 
in  the  Eucharist.  Additional  reforms  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced ;  and,  in  1838,  the  Gospel  was  preached,  the  sacraments 
were  administered,  and  public  worship  was  celebrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  observed  among  Protestant  non-conformists.2 
The  Rev.  Michael  Crotty  meanwhile  left  the  place,  and  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  his  relative 
remained  with  the  people;  and,  in  May,  1839,  a  memorial, 
signed  by  himself  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  members  of 
his  congregation,  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin. 
The  petitioners  stated  that  they  were  desirous  to  enter  into 
communion  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presby- 
tery appointed  a  commission  to  inquire,  on  the  spot,  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  application  was  addressed  to 
.  them ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  agreed  to  give  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  approval.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterian 

1  Or  Parsonstown. 

2  A  narrative  of  the  Reformation  in  Birr,   by  the   Rev.  Dr.   Kirkpatrick,   of 
Dublin,  may  be  found  appended  in  the  Report  of  the  Home  Mission  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  presented  to  the  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Belfast,  June,  1839. 
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Church  of  Birr,  or  Parsonstown.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Crotty 
had  been  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  he 
obtained  a  coadjutor  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile,  of  Dublin — a 
minister  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.1  Dr. 
Carlile  had,  for  many  years,  cherished  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  imparting  spiritual  instruction  to  Irish  Romanists  ;  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had  published  a  little  work  in 
which  he  had  sketched  the  plan  on  which,  as  he  conceived,  a 
mission  to  them  should  be  conducted  ;2  and  the  remarkable 
circumstances,  under  which  Mr.  Crotty  and  his  friends  had 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  appeared  to  him  to  present  a 
providential  opening  for  carrying  his  views  into  operation.  In 
1838,  he  had  resigned  his  place  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Board  ;  and  now,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Birr,  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  evangelistic  labours  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood.  He  erected  male  and  female  schools, 
superintended  Scripture  readers,  preached  to  the  congregation, 
and  zealously  performed  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministry. 
He  taught  a  pure  Christianity  as  well  by  example  as  by 
precept ;  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  exhibited  in  his  own 
conduct,  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  After  spending 
upwards  of  thirteen  years  of  self-denying  effort  in  this  new 
sphere,  he  felt  it  necessary,  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
increasing  infirmities,  to  remove  to  Dublin  ;  and  there,  in 
1854,  he  cheerfully  closed  his  career  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.3 


1  Dr.  Carlile  was  also  appointed  by  Government  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor  Law  Inquiry ;   and  drew  up  a  plan  of  relief  which  met  the  approbation  of 
his  fellow-commissioners,  but  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  State.     He  was  an 
excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  was  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  extracts  from 
the  Old  Testament  so  long  used  in  the  National  Schools.      His  works,  which  are 
numerous,   are  distinguished  by  vigour  and  originality.     Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  his  Discourses  on  Repentance  and  Faith,    The  Old  Doctrine  of  Faith, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Great  God  our  Saviour,  and  Letters  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

2  It  is  entitled  Memorial  Recommending  the  Establishment  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     Dublin,  1825. 

3  At  his  own  request  he  was  buried  at  Parsonstown.      His  excellent  wife,  who 
was  the  zealous  partner  of  his  labours,  and  who  died  before  him,  is  also  buried 
there. 
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The  precious  fruits  of  his  ministry  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Parsonstown.1 

Dr.  Carlile  had,  for  years,  been  engaged  in  mission  work  at  Birr 
before  the  commencement  of  the  famine  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church- — starting  with  fresh  vigour,  after  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  a  new  course  of  evan- 
gelistic exertion — had  established  Scripture  schools  in  Munster 
and  Connaught,  as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  Ulster.  In  these 
humble  seminaries  it  sought  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  Irish-speaking  natives,  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language.  In  1841,  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin 
ordained  the  Rev.  Henry  McManus,  an  Irish-speaking  preacher, 
as  a  missionary  to  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  In  June, 
1845,  the  Rev.  Michael  Brannigan,  a  convert  from  Popery, 
was  ordained,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone,  to  the  same  ser- 
vice. In  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  Mr.  Brannigan  had 
144  Irish  schools  under  his  care  ;  he  too  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  native  tongue  ;  and  his  addresses  to  the  people,  in 
their  own  language,  soon  awakened  much  attention.  In  a 
short  time,  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  preaching  stations, 
attended  by  considerable  congregations.  In  the  autumn  of 
1846  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  secretary  to  the  Assembly's  Home 
Mission — accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Irish  Schools — was  travelling  through  Connaught 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  when  he  first  became  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  potato  blight.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  he 
saw  blackened  fields ;  the  poor  people  told  him  that  their 
whole  crop  was  ruined ;  and  he  marked  the  dismay  with 
which  they  anticipated  approaching  starvation.  Men,  so  faint 
with  hunger  as  to  be  barely  able  to  lift  a  spade,  were  here 
and  there  digging  the  ground  ;  and  yet,  after  hours  of  labour, 
they  could  not  procure  one  wretched  meal.  Peeply  impressed 
by  such  saddening  spectacles,  Dr.  Jidgar  returned  to  Belfast, 
convened  a  public  meeting,  gave  a  touching  account  of  the 
misery  he  had  witnessed,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  consider- 
able sum- — which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  friends  in 


1  Many  of  the  converts  emigrated  to  other  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  perseqi- 
tion  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  Roman  Catholics  around  them. 
VOL,  II.  JC   K 
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the  west  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  destitution.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  "  Belfast  Ladies' 
Relief  Association  for  Connaught " — which,  before  the  end  of 
the  financial  year,  was  able  to  report  that  it  had  expended 
between  ^"4,000  and  .£5,000  in  rescuing  the  poor  people  ot  a 
portion  of  that  province  from  death  by  hunger.1  Another 
fund,  established  by  him  on  a  broader  foundation,  con- 
tributed £  1 6,000  towards  mitigating  the  national  distress.2 

Whilst  Dr.  Edgar  was  labouring  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
temporal  want,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Industrial  schools  were  established,  in  which  young 
females  were  instructed  in  knitting  and  embroidery,  and 
thus  enabled  to  earn  a  subsistence  ;  and  they  were,  at  the 
same,  time  taught  to  read,  and  made  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures.  Soon  afterwards,  ministers  were  sent  to  preach 
to  the  people ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, composed  largely  of  converted  Romanists,  were 
collected  at  Dromore  West,  Ballinglen,  Clogher,  and  other 
places.  In  the  report  of  the  Assembly's  Mission  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  1864,  Dr.  Edgar  was  able  to  state  that, 
in  Connaught,  fourteen  churches  and  fourteen  manses  had  been 
erected  within  a  few  years.3  Some  of  these  churches  were 
built  on  sites  where  dilapidated  meeting-houses  had  existed  ; 
-but  the  greater  number  were  entirely  new  foundations. 
Several  additional  churches  were  opened  by  Dr.  Edgar  for 
public  worship  before  his  death  in  i866.4 

Whilst  Irish  Presbyterians  were  labouring  to  promote  the 
Scriptural  enlightenment  of  Romanists,  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment was  not  inactive.  Achill — an  island  about  sixteen 
miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad,  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  County  Mayo  by  a  narrow  sound — was  the  scene  of  perhaps 
its  most  interesting  mission.  With  the  -exception  of  six  or 

1  Memoir  of  John  Edgar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  p.  225.  See  also  Transactions  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  pp.  436-438.  2  Ibid.  p.  226. 

3  According  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
(Summary,  p.  44)  there  were   in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam  in    1834, 
exactly  800  Presbyterians.     According  to  the  census  of  1861  (part  iv.,   p.    558) 
there  were  in  the  province  of  Connaught  in  that  year  3,088  Presbyterians. 

4  Dr.  Edgar  died  in  August  1866,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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seven  coastguards  and  their  families  stationed  in  it  to  prevent 
smuggling,  its  inhabitants — amounting  to  from  five  to  six 
thousand  souls — were  all  Roman  Catholics.1  With  an  area  of 
upwards  of  forty-six  thousand  acres,  it  exhibited  few  signs  of 
civilization;  for  in  1831  it  had  but  one  road  ;  and  even  that 
had  been  made  by  Government,  and  had  been  only  very 
recently  completed.  The  islanders  were  little — if  at  all — 
above  the  rank  of  savages ;  they  were  totally  uneducated  ; 
they  lived  chiefly  by  fishing ;  and  though,  in  the  valleys, 
there  was  some  good  land,  tillage  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected. Superstition,  in  some  of  its  most  absurd  forms, 
reigned  throughout  the  place ;  even  adults  were  afraid  to  ven- 
ture out  after  night-fall  through  dread  of  the  fairies ;  and 
Achill  might  well  have  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
benighted  spots  in  Europe.  In  1831  it  suffered  from  famine; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nangle, 
a  pious  minister  of  the  Establishment,  at  the  request  of  a 
friend,  accompanied  a  steamer  which  went  to  it,  freighted  with 
provisions  for  its  relief.  This  good  man  contemplated  its 
spiritual  destitution  with  deep  concern  ;  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  originating  a  mission  for  its  benefit.  The  proprietor  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  island  favoured  the  project ;  a  lease  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  at  a  nominal  rent,  was  granted 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  accommodation  of  a 
missionary  establishment ;  and,  in  1833,  a  steward  was  engaged 
to  superintend  the  reclamation  of  this  wild  tract  of  moorland. 
The  farm  was  soon  inclosed  ;  a  house  was  erected  ;  and  in 
the  November  of  that  year  a  schoolmaster  was  sent  to  the 
settlement.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  Scripture  reader ; 
and,  another  house  having  been  meanwhile  built  for  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Nangle — who  had  himself  undertaken  the 
office — arrived  there  with  his  family  in  August,  i834.2  At 
that  time  there  were  two  places  where  mass  was  celebrated  ; 
and  there  was  a  resident  priest  of  a  somewhat  passive  tem- 

1  According  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
(32nd)  there  were  in  Achill  in  1831  seventy-six  Protestants.      These  were  the 
coastguards  and  their  families,  and  probably  some  strangers  connected  with  relief 
committees. 

2  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  599. 
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perament.  But  when  Mr.  Nangle  had  erected  a  number  of 
schools,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  without  disturbance ; 
for  two  opposition  schools,  patronized  by  the  priest,  and  under 
the  care  of  the  National  Board,  were  soon  established.  When 
the  Protestant  missionary  complained  that  one  of  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  had  been  dismissed  from  the  coastguard 
service  for  his  connection  with  Ribbonism,1  the  Commissioners 
pleaded,  in  reply,  that  they  supported  the  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  ;  that  Mr.  Nangle  was 
not  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  and  that  the 
master  was  bound  to  institute  an  action  at  law  against  his 
accuser,  in  vindication  of  his  character.2  But  the  mission 
schools  commended  themselves  to  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  the  people;  and,  though  denounced  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  Rome,  children  continued  to  attend  in  the  face  of 
various  forms  of  annoyance  and  intimidation.  Mr.  Nangle 
was  soon  joined  by  another  missionary  ;  additional  Scripture 
readers  were  employed  ;  a  Protestant  church  made  its  appear- 
ance; the  congregation  gradually  increased;  and  in  1852  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  mission  schools  were  in  operation.3 
These  things  were  not  unnoticed  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ;  and  he  became  alarmed.  A 
new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  built ;  the  Archbishop  him- 
self visited  the  island ;  two  priests  of  fervid  zeal  were  settled 
in  it ;  and  no  means  were  neglected  which  were  likely  to 
counteract  the  operations  of  the  missionaries.  But  Scripture 
truth  continued  to  advance ;  many  withdrew  from  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and,  within  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  the  Protestant  population  amount- 
ed to  nearly  seven  hundred.4 


1  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  602,  note. 

*  See   Third   Report   of  the   Commissioners   of  National    Education,    p.    53. 
Dublin,  1851. 

3  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Alex.   R.  C.  Dallas,  p.  405. 
London,  1872. 

*  According  to  the  census  of  1861  the  population  stood  thus  : — Roman  Catho- 
lics, 5,083 ;    Protestants   of  the   Established    Church,    649 ;    Presbyterians,  37  ; 
Methodists,    7 ;   or  693  Protestants  in  all      Census   of  Ireland  for   1861,    part 
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The  history  of  the  Achill  mission  mournfully  illustrates  the 
fiendish  spirit  of  blind  bigotry.  Genuine  religion  is  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  it  abhors  strife:  and 
it  seeks  to  make  way  by  the  truth  spoken  in  love.  But  bigotry 
is  sullen,  truculent,  and  ferocious ;  it  is  impatient  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  it  is  unscrupulous  as  to  the  agency  it  employs 
to  put  down  opposition.  Even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
Achill  was  immensely  indebted  to  the  Protestant  mission. 
Since  its  organization,  the  island  had  been  intersected  with 
roads  ;  many  of  the  people  had  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  before  was 
barren,  had  been  brought  under  profitable  cultivation ;  im- 
proved modes  of  husbandry  had  been  introduced  ;  multitudes 
of  children  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write ;  a  post-office 
had  been  established  ;  and  even  the  comfortable  buildings  of 
the  Protestant  settlement  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  But  Romanism  had  been  disturbed ;  and  it  was 
implacable.  In  September,  1852,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
paid  a  visit  to  the  place  ;  and  though,  as  a  Unitarian,  she 
could  take  little  interest  in  the  missionary  operations,  she 
was  impelled  to  describe  in  terms  of  generous  indignation  the 
horrid  spirit  in  which  they  were  encountered.  "  A  month 
ago,"  says  she,  "  Dr.  McHale  visited  the  island,  and  opened 
a  Catholic  chapel  not  far  from  the  settlement.  He  left 
behind  him  two  priests,  who  are  to  be  tried  for  assaults  on 
the  Scripture  readers  belonging  to  the  mission.1  ....  The 
admitted  facts  are,  according  to  the  report  of  Petty  Sessions, 
that  the  two  priests  collected  the  people  in  the  village  of  Keel 
(Catholic,  and  the  largest  place  in  the  island) ;  that  they  sup- 
ported each  other  in  instigating  the  attack  by  which  a 
Scripture  reader  was  stoned,  knocked  down  among  the  turf 

and  beaten An  impartial  person,  arrived  from  a  place 

where  such  quarrels  are  not  heard  of,  happened  to  be  present, 
and  to  see  the  convulsive  rage  of  one  of  these  priests  ;  to  see 
him  run  after  a  woman,  who  escaped  by  a  stratagem  from  his 
blows  ;  to  hear  him  say  that  to  think  of  the  settlement  made 

iv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520.  In  1861  the  entire  population  amounted  to  5,776.  In  1831 
it  was  only  5,277,  so  that  it  had  increased  considerably  meanwhile. 

1  She  adds  in  a  note  :   "  One  priest  has  been  since  convicted  and  fined  ,£5." 
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his  hair  stand  on  end  ;  to  see  him  endeavour  to  enter  the 
girls'  school,  presided  over  by  a  modest  young  woman  ;  and 
to  hear  him,  when  the  door  was,  by  order  of  her  superior,  shut 
against  him,  shout  out  against  her,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
crowd,  names  too  foul  for  repetition."1 

The  case  of  this  mission  proved  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  Protestant  evangelist  to  make  progress,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Pope,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined 
opposition ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Nangle  was  diligently  prosecuting 
his  work  in  Achill,  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  C.  Dallas,  an 
earnest  English  clergyman,  was  led  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Irish  Romanists.  Mr.  Dallas 
had  been  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  army ;  he  had  been  with  the  troops  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  and  he  had  saluted  the  Iron  Duke  as,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  the  weaned  general  rode  away  slowly  from  the 
field  on  the  evening  of  his  crowning  victory.  Mr.  Dallas  was 
then  a  gay  and  handsome  young  officer  ;  but,  by  a  remarkable 
chain  of  providences,  he  was  brought  to  think  seriously  of 
religion ;  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  rector  of  Wonston,  in  Hants. 
One  of  his  first  efforts,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  was  of  a  somewhat 
original  character.  With  great  care,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, he  collected  the  addresses  of  about  twenty  thousand  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Irish  Romanists ;  and  each  of 
these  received,  through  the  post-office,  from  an  unknown 
source,  on  the  same  day — the  i6th  of  January,  1846 — a 
packet  containing  a  number  of  religious  tracts  fitted  to 
arrest  attention — including  a  paper  entitled,  "  A  Voice  from 
Heaven  to  Ireland."2  On  the  following  Patrick's  Day,  every 
priest  in  the  country  received  a  letter,  urging  him  to  head  a 
movement  to  lead  forth  the  people  to  light  and  liberty.3 
Immediately  after  the  famine,  Mr.  Dallas  entered  more  directly 
on  the  work  of  conversion.  In  1847  a  special  fund  was  formed 

1  Letters  from  Ireland,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  pp.  121-122.     London,  1852. 

2  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  pp.  337,  338. 

3  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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for  promoting  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics ;  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Society ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  one  of 
the  agents  who  superintended  its  management.  In  two  years 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  collected.1  The  attention 
of  Mr.  Dallas  was  soon  turned  to  a  large  district  in  the 
western  part  of  County  Galway  where,  according  to  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  preceding  census,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  was  very  small,  and  where  only  three  Protestant 
churches  were  to  be  seen  in  a  journey  of  sixty  miles.2  He 
here  commenced  operations  ;  and  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  report  that  Protestant  worship,  in  the  Irish  language,  was 
celebrated  at  Errislanon,  Ballyconree,  Sellerna,  Glan,  and 
Rooveagh  attended  by  increasing  congregations  of  converts 
and  inquirers.3  It  was  soon  found  that  a  new  machinery 
was  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  additional  agency  and 
enlarged  expenditure.  In  March,  1849,  the  Society  of  "Irish 
Church  Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics"  was  accordingly 
instituted.4 

Mr.  Dallas  was  chosen  honorary  secretary  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  laboured 
with  untiring  energy  to  promote  its  efficiency.  He  was  well 
fitted  to  advance  its  interests,  and  to  guide  its  operations. 
He  had  wonderful  activity,  united  with  a  special  aptitude  for 
the  arrangement  of  details.  He  could  at  once  see  the  right 
order  to  be  observed  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  agents, 
and  in  managing  the  business  of  committees.  As  he  was 
connected  by  birth  with  persons  of  distinction,  and  as  he  had 
a  dignified  presence  and  polished  manners,  he  could  readily 
obtain  access  into  the  highest  circles  of  society,  to  plead  for 
the  support  of  his  favourite  scheme.  He  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  he  was  a  ready  and  telling  speaker ;  and  fully 
assured,  as  well  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  propounded,  as 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  Romanism,  he  announced  his 
convictions  plainly  and  fearlessly.  In  cases  of  emergency,  he 
could  display  tact,  promptitude,  and  self-possession  ;  and  he 

1  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  p.  351. 

'2  Ibid.  p.  352.  3  Ibid.  p.  370.  *  Ibid.  p.  371. 
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was  not  to  be  intimidated,  either  by  opposition  from  the  mob, 
or  by  denunciations  from  the  altar.  He  had  been  already  in 
private  correspondence  with  several  of  the  Romish  clergy  ; 
and  one  of  his  earliest  missionaries  was  a  converted  priest.1 
Mr;  Dallas  set  in  motion  agencies  in  Dublin  which,  in  due 
time,  produced  important  results ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  latter  days  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
were  saddened  by  the  intelligence  which  reached  him,  relating 
to  numerous  defections  from  his  Church  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.2  In  the  district  of  Connemara,  in  County 
Galway,  the  Irish  Church  Missions  also  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. In  October,  1849,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
administered  confirmation  to  upwards  of  400  converts.  In 
1851  the  same  prelate  dispensed  the  same  rite  in  seven  places 
to  712  converts.3  The  missionaries  were  at  work  all  over 
Ireland  ;  and  in  many  districts  the  Church  of  Rome  lost  a 
number  of  its  adherents.  By  its  partisans  these  conversions 
were  attributed  to  various  forms  of  bribery  ;  but  it  was  proved, 
on  investigation,  that  this  representation  was  a  baseless 
calumny.  "  Instead  of  being  bribed,"  said  a  most  compe- 
tent authority,  "  the  converts,  until  they  are  numerous  enough 
In  any  district  to  protect  one  another,  are  oppressed  by  all  the 
persecution  that  can  be  inflicted,  in  a  lawless  country,  by  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood,  hounding  on  a  ferocious  peasantry."  4 
So  notorious  was  the  harsh  treatment  now  experienced  by 


1  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  pp.  355-7. 

8  Notices  of the  Life  and  Character  of  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Daniel  Murray,  by 
Rev.  William  Meagher.  P.P.,  p.  122.  Dublin,  1853.  Mr.  Meagher  is  disposed 
to  make  light  of  the  affair  ;  but  he  cannot  altogether  deny  the  facts.  See  p.  127. 
See  also  Whately's  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  pp.  240,  256-7  ;  and  Incidents  in 
the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  pp.  391,  400,  411. 

3  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  pp.  378,  399,  400.  In  1831 
there  were,  according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (34d.),  in  Ballinakill  ninety  Protestants  ;  in  the  same  place,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  there  were  278  Protestants.  According  to  the  same  authorities, 
there  were  in  Moyrus,  in  1831,  108  Protestants;  and,  in  1861,  205  Protestants. 
In  Umma,  or  Omey,  including  Clifden,  in  1831  there  were  179  Protestants;  and 
in  1861  there  were  841  Protestants.  In  1831  there  were  six  Protestants  in  Ballin- 
down,  or  Ballindoon  ;  and  in  1861  there  were  306  Protestants. 

*  This  is  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Whately.  See  his  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence, voL  ii.,  p.  241; 
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those  who  renounced  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  in  1850  to  establish  "The  Society  for  Pro- 
tecting the  Rights  of  Conscience  in  Ireland."1  Dr.  Whately, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  a  great  share  in 
the  formation  of  this  association.  Its  object  was  to  save  from 
utter  ruin  persons  of  approved  honesty  who,  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  Romanism,  had  openly  seceded  from  its  com- 
munion. The  existence  of  such  an  institute  was  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  conversions.  Before  his  death, 
in  December,  1869,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for 
Irish  Church  Missions,  Mr.  Dallas  had  been  the  means  of 
erecting  twenty-one  churches,  forty- nine  schoolhouses,  twelve 
parsonages,  and  four  orphanages.2 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  in  1829, 
Irish  Romanism  had  been  assuming  a  bolder  tone,  and  had 
been  making  a  very  unscrupulous  use  of  its  political  influence ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  Irish 
Protestantism  had  meanwhile  lost  nothing  of  its  vitality  and 
strength.  Never  before  had.  it  made  such  efforts  for  the 
enlightenment  of  a  superstitious  people,  and  never  before  had 
its  exertions  been  crowned  with  such  success.  The  Roman 
Catholic!  prelates  soon  began  to  forbid  controversy ;  for,  in 
almost  every  instance,  their  champions  had  been  defeated  on 
the  fair  field  of  public  discussion.  They  interdicted  the 
reading  of  Protestant  books ;  and  denounced  even  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  any  member  of  their  communion,  at  any 
form  of  Protestant  worship,  either  public  or  domestic,  as  a 
crime  of  enormous  magnitude.3  The  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  was  often  sustained  by  intimidation,  battery, 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  priests,  either  covertly  or  openly,  instigated  their  sup- 
porters to  acts  of  violence. 


1  Whately's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229. 

2  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas,  p.  554. 

3  In  the  Diocesan  Statutes  adopted  by  the  R.  C.  prelates  of  Leinster  in  1831, 
holding  communion  in  worship  with  those  who  do  not  belong  to   the   Romish 
Church  is  classed  among   the  "reserved   cases"  for  which   an  ordained   priest 
cannot  grant  absolution.     See  Cap.  xvi.,  De  cas.  reserv. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  o'CONNELL  TO  THE  PERIOD 
OF   DISESTABLISHMENT.      A.D.    1847   TO  A-D-    l87r- 

ARCHBISHOP   CULI.EN   AND   THE  SYNOD   OF   THURLES.  — THE   NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS   AND   THE   QUEEN'S   COLLEGES. 

THE  progress  of  Protestant  missions,  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  in 
many  quarters,  where  there  was  no  actual  secession  from  the 
ranks  of  Romanism,  it  was  evident  that  priestly  influence  had 
considerably  declined.  This  change  in  the  state  of  national 
sentiment  may  be  easily  explained.  The  national  schools 
had  been  diffusing  the  light  of  education  ;  and  those  who 
could  read,  and  who  had  access  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  could 
judge  for  themselves.  And  the  policy  at  this  time  inaugu- 
rated, by  the  Pope  and  his  Irish  hierarchy,  was  well  fitted  to 
awaken  deep  dissatisfaction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
as  we  have  seen,1  the  appointments  to  bishoprics  were  often 
carried  by  intrigue  ;  and,  to  remove  this  scandal,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  henceforth,  on  the  death  of  a  prelate,  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  were  to  have  the  right  of  recommending  such 
candidates,  as  they  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  vacant 
dignity.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  such  recommendations  with  very  little  cere- 
"mony.  In  April,  1847,  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Cork,  died  ;  and  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  nomi- 
nated Father  Mathew  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  appointed  his 
successor.2  This  decision  was  hailed  with  the  highest  appro- 
bation by  the  laity  ;  and  in  an  address  from  the  inhabitants 

1  Pp   A°S  and  442  of  this  volume.  *  Maguire's  Father  Matheio,  p.  404. 
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of  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  with  one  thousand  signatures 
attached,  the  good  friar  was  congratulated  on  the  selection.1 
Had  ecclesiastical  Home  Rule  been  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
choice  would  have  been  final.  The  churchmen  who  flourished 
when  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Isle  of  Saints  would,  in  such 
a  case,  have  spurned  the  idea  of  applying  to  any  foreign 
bishop  for  his  confirmation.  But  times  were  changed  ;  Rom- 
anism had  robbed  both  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  rights  ; 
and  both  were  now  so  servile  as  to  submit  to  Italian  dictation. 
The  Apostle  of  Temperance — the  man  who  had  rendered 
more  substantial  service  to  his  country  than  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  put  together — was  passed  over  ;2 
and  Dr.  Delany  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Cork.  In  the  list 
of  candidates  submitted  to  the  Pope,  the  name  of  Priest 
Delany  stood  next  to  that  of  Father  Mathew,  so  that  here 
the  Roman  arbiter  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  nomination  of 
the  parochial  clergy ;  but  more  recently,  and  in  a  case  of 
greater  consequence,  he  ventured  upon  this  bold  course.  Dr. 
Crolly,  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Armagh,  died  in  the 
spring  of  i849;3  and  in  due  time,  as  usual,  the  names  of 
three  approved  candidates  were  forwarded  to  Italy.  But,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  clergy,  all  the  three  were  set  aside  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  rector  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,4 
was  advanced  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  Men  who  consent 
to  give  up  their  freedom  deserve  to  be  humiliated.  The 
voters  saw  that  their  election  was  a  mockery ;  but  they  had 
sworn  to  obey  the  Pope  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  as 
they  best  could,  to  the  indignity. 

1  Maguire,  p.  408. 

2  Father  Mathew  died  in  1856.     He  became  greatly  embarrassed  in  consequence 
of  his  inconsiderate  liberality  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  in  Dublin,  was  actually 
arrested  for  debt.     In  1847  Government  came  to  his  relief  by  granting  him  a 
pension  of  .£300  per  annum.     By  the  aid  of  this  endowment  he  insured  his  life, 
and  was  thus  able,  in  the  end,  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors.     Maguire, 

PP-  427»  43°- 

3  Dr.  Crolly,  a  native  of  County  Down,  was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1825.      He  was  a  supporter  of  the  National  System  of 
Education.     He  became  Primate  in  1835.    He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Armagh,  which  was  opened  for  worship  on   the 
24th  August,  1873. 

4  He  was  also  agent  to  the  Irish  R.  C.  Bishops  at  Rome.     Fitzpatrick,  ii.  489. 
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Paul  Cullen,  who  was  born  in  April,  1803,  had  been  a 
student  at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Carlow  in  the  time 
of  Dr.  Doyle  ;  and  his  peculiar  gifts  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  that  keen  observer.1  He  had  subsequently  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  papal  city,  where  he  soon  attracted  attention 
by  his  zeal,  acquirements,  and  ability.  The  reason  why  he  was 
selected  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh  did  not  long  remain  a 
secret.  Of  late  the  state  of  Ireland  had  awakened  much 
anxiety  at  Rome ;  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  was 
there  duly  reported ;  the  course  pursued  by  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was  considered  too  liberal  and 
accommodating ;  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  place,  at  the 
helm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  ecclesiastic  of  strict 
Ultramontane  principles,  skilled  in  that  subtle  and  mysterious 
diplomacy  which  Jesuitism  so  much  delights  to  patronize. 
The  new  archbishop  was  consecrated  in  February,  1850  ;  and, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  papal  bull  was  issued  authorizing 
the  convocation  of  a  national  Synod.  This  Synod — the  only 
one  of  the  kind  which  had  been  held  in  Ireland  since  before 
the  Revolution — assembled  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles, 
County  Tipperary,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  August ; 
and  continued  for  a  fortnight  in  session.  It  was  attended  by 
the  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  number  of  other 
dignitaries.  Archbishop  Cullen  presided  as  delegate  of  the 
Apostolic  See  ;  and  was  obviously  the  ruling  spirit  in  all  the 
deliberations.2  His  object  was  to  invigorate  discipline,  and 
inaugurate  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  which  all  the 
prelates  would  be  expected  to  adhere.  The  Synod  formally 
adopted  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  made  various  regulations 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  enacted 
laws  to  guide  the  deportment  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  passed  resolutions  pertaining  to 
several  matters  of  public  interest — particularly  the  subject  of 
education.  It  sat  with  closed  doors  ;  and  its  business  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Its  decrees,  drawn  up 


1  Fitzpatrick's  Doyle,  \.  450 ;  ii.  146,  489. 

2  As  to  the  adroit  management  by  which  a  majority  was  secured,  see  Cairnes' 
Political  Essays,  317-321.     London,  1873. 
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in  due  form,  were  transmitted  to  Italy — where  they  obtained 
the  papal  sanction.  As  it  marks  the  commencement  of  some- 
thing like  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  Romanism,  its 
proceedings  are  entitled  to  special  notice. 

Since  baptism,  says  the  Synod,  is  "  necessary  to  salvation," 
it  may  be  validly  conferred  by  anyone.  The  parish  priests 
should  therefore  see  to  it  that  all  the  faithful,  especially  the 
midwives,  know  the  mode  and  form  of  its  administration,  that, 
in  case  of  necessity,  they  may  administer  it  properly.1  If 
anyone,  not  a  Catholic,  presents  his  children  to  a  Catholic 
priest  to  be  baptized,  and  there  be  hope  that  they  will  be 
educated  as  Catholics,  by  all  means  let  them  be  baptized, 
but  let  a  Catholic  godfather  or  godmother  be  employed.2 
Let  the  holy  Eucharist  be  kept  in  faithful  custody  under 
lock  and  key.  Lest  the  particles  spoil  by  being  too  long  kept, 
let  the  parochial  clergy,  and  other  priests  who  should  attend 
to  it,  renew  them  every  eighth  day.3  In  churches  in  which 
the  holy  Eucharist  is  kept,  let  at  least  one  lamp  remain 
burning  by  day  ;  and,  where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  by 
night.4  The  mass  is  not  to  be  celebrated  twice  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  on  a  festival  day,  without  due  permission.5  Masses 
are  not  to  be  celebrated  after  noon,6  The  parish  priests  may 
keep  the  holy  Eucharist  in  their  own  houses  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  sick,  where  that  is  necessary  and  allowed.7  The 
chalices  should  be  of  gold  or  silver  ;  or  the  cup  at  least  should 
be  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold.8  When  mass  is  celebrated,  not 
less  than  two  wax  candles  should  be  burning.9  Let  the  clergy 
keep  clear  of  public  balls,  horse-races,  hunts,  and  theatres.10 
Let  the  dress  of  the  clergy  be  always  of  a  black  or  dark 
colour,  so  that,  by  means  of  it,  ecclesiastics  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  men.11  Let  no  priest  reside  in  a 
private  house  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  bishop.12 
If  a  parochial  house  is  in  existence,  it  must  not  be  pulled 
down,  or  very  much  altered,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.13 

1  Decreta  Synodi  Plenaritz  Episcoporum  Hibernia  apud  Thurles,  p.  18.   Dublin, 
1851. 

a  Ibid.  p.  19.  s  Ibid.  p.  21.  *  Ibid.  p.  22. 

5  Ibid.  p.  25.  6  Ibid.  p.  24.  7  Ibid.  p.  23. 

8  Ibid.  p.  24.  9  Ibid.  p.  24.  w  Ibid.  pp.  30-31. 

11  Ibid.  p.  32,  V  Ibid,  p.  33,  «  Ibid,  p,  38. 
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Parish  priests  must  let  it  be  known  that  all  incur  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  who  become  Freemasons.1  No  priest, 
for  any  cause,  must  inveigh  from  the  altar  against  anyone 
by  name.2  The  coadjutors  to  the  parish  priests  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  to  be  removed  by  him  from  parish 
to  parish.3  Their  rights  and  duties  are  to  be  defined  by  the 
bishop.4  The  bishop  should,  if  possible,  hold  a  diocesan 
Synod  every  year,  in  which  should  be  published  the  statutes 
of  provincial  or  national  Synods.5  Irish  bishops  should  go  to 
Rome  once  every  ten  years,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state 
of  their  dioceses.6  The  bishops,  in  their  visitations,  should 
inspect  the  chapel  in  all  its  parts,  and  mark  whether  all 
things  in  it  be  orderly  and  neat ;  they  should  also  see  to  it 
that  there  be  no  want  of  vestments,  books,  chalices,  and  other 
things  required  for  divine  offices;  and  that  they  be  kept 
clean.7 

These  rules  are  a  specimen  of  the  legislation  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  in  relation  to  matters  of  discipline  and  worship  ; 
but  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  chiefly  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  assembled  prelates.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  national  schools  ;  and  they  recorded  their 
judgment  that  a  separate  system  of  instruction  for  young 
Romanists  would,  in  every  way,  be  preferable  ;8  but  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  extreme  measure  of  withdrawing 
the  children  from  these  seminaries.  The  schools  had  now 
been  long  in  operation  ;  and  some  of  themselves  had,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  expressed  their  approval  of  them.  Many 
of  the  national  teachers,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  were  of  their 
own  communion  ;  and  they  doubtless  felt  that,  by  now 
attempting  to  cut  the  connection,  they  might  overstrain  their 
authority.  They  therefore  adopted  the  more  cautious  policy 
of  advancing  certain  claims  which,  if  conceded,  would  give 


1  Decreta  Synodi  Plenaria  Episcoporum  Hibernitz  apud  Thurles,  p.  39.  Dublin, 
1851. 

a  Ibid.  p.  40. 

8  Ibid.  p.  42.  These  coadjutors  are  assistants  to  the  parish  priests.  See 
before,  p.  396. 

4  Ibid.  p.  42.  B  /^  p   4S  a  Ibid-  p  4S 

7  Ibid.  p.  46.  8  jbid,  p.  55. 
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them  almost  absolute  control  over  the  national  education. 
They  agreed  to  insist  that  all  books  which  contained  any- 
thing adverse  to  Catholic  doctrine  must  be  removed  from  the 
schools  j1  they  expressed  their  conviction  that,  in  ordinary 
school-hours,  the  teachers  should  not  inculcate  those  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  respecting  which  all  sects  are  agreed;2 
they  protested  against  Romanists  making  over  school-houses 
to  the  National  Board,3  or  permitting  their  children  to  attend 
schools  taught  by  Protestant  masters  ;4  they  required  that 
the  books  employed  to  teach  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
struction must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; 
and  they  urged  most  strenuously  that  a  Protestant  must  not 
be  suffered  to  teach  history  to  Romanists.5 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  founded  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  the  national  schools ;  but  they  were  yet  in  their 
infancy ;  and  the  hierarchy  assembled  at  Thurles  believed 
that,  with  respect  to  them,  they  might  safely  venture  on  a 
more  decided  policy.  The  Synod  passed  on  all  these 
colleges  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation.  We  declare, 
said  the  prelates,  that  no  Irish  bishop  should  take  any  part 
in  their  management  or  administration.6  We  prohibit  priests 
and  all  other  ecclesiastics  from  taking  or  retaining  any  offices 
in  connection  with  them,  whether  as  Professors  or  Deans  of 
Residences.7  We  declare  that,  on  account  of  the  dangers  to 
faith  and  morals  to  which  youths  are  exposed  in  them,  they 
should  be  rejected  and  avoided.8  To  provide  for  the  sound 
education  of  Catholic  youth,  and  to  carry  out  the  repeated 
advice  of  the  Apostolic  See,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  endeavour, 


1  Decreta,  p.  55. 

2  Ibid.  p.  56.     "Tutius  multo  esse  ut  literarum  tantummodo  humanarum  magis- 
terium  fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  quam  ut  fundamentales,  ut  ajunt,  et  communes 
religionis  Christianae  articuli  restricte  tradantur,  reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari 
seorsum  eruditione.     Ita  enim  cum  pueris  agere  periculosum  valde  videtur." 

3  Ibid.  p.   57.  *  Ibid.  p.  57.  5  Ibid.  p.  58. 

6  Ibid.  p.  59. 

7  Ibid.  p.  53.     It  would  appear  that  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Residences 
was  originally  made  "  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates."   Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.    Minutes  of  Evidence, 
p.  248.     Quest.  3,699. 

8  Decreta,  p.  53. 
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with  all  our  might,  to  have  erected,   as  soon  as  possible,  a 
Catholic  university  in  Ireland.1 

The  decrees  of  Thurles  were  not  adopted  unanimously. 
Though  the  business  of  the  Synod  was  conducted  with  great 
privacy,  it  soon  oozed  out  that  there  had  been  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment  Primate  Cullen  had  contrived  to 
secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  his  views  ;  but  he  had  met  with 
firm  and  influential  opposition.2  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  now  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,3  had,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  acted  as  one  of  the 
Government  Commissioners ;  and  had  often  given  his  testi- 
mony unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  national  system  ;  other 
members  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  had  been  almost  as  strongly 
pledged  to  its  support ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  prelates  would  all  at  once  give  up  their  convictions,  and 
concur  in  the  policy  of  their  Ultramontane  president.  Imme- 
diately after  the  rising  of  the  Synod,4  the  Dublin  Archbishop 
and  his  adherents  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
they  fully  expressed  their  sentiments.5  Dr.  Murray  assured 
Pius  IX.  that  a  number  of  his  brethren  with  whom  he  had 
conferred  on  the  subject,  and  whom  he  deemed  most  eminent 
for  piety  and  wisdom,  had,  along  with  himself,  arrived  at  the 
firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be  safer  to  tolerate  the  Queen's 
Colleges  than  to  repudiate  them  utterly.6  The  reply  of  the 
Pontiff  was  long  delayed  ;  but  meanwhile  the  court  of  Rome 
formally  condemned  the  Royal  seminaries.  When  Pius  at 

1  Decreta,  p.  54. 

8  Professor  O'Leary,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Vice- President  of  Galway 
College,  states  in  his  evidence  before  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  March, 
1857,  that  "the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  by  which  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  are  prohibited  from  interfering  in  the  administration  of  these  colleges,  was 
carried  by  a  small  majority." — Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  248.  Q.  3,690.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  there  was  only  one  of  a  majority. 

3  He  was  born  at  Arklow,  in  County  Wicklow,  in  1768.     Notices  of  his  Life 
and  Character,  p.  53.     In   1831,  under  his  auspicel,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Ireland.     Ibid,  p.   1^9.     He  became  coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop Troy  in  1809. 

4  The  letter  was  dated  September  nth,  1850. 

6  Professor  O'Leary  states  that  "  Dr.  Murray  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Pope  would  not  ratify  the  decrees."    See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  249.    Q.  3,702. 
6  Notices  of  his  Life  a?id  Charactfr,  p.  202. 
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length  returned  an  answer  to  Dr.  Murray,  he  announced 
this  decision  ;  and  signified  his  expectation  that  all  concerned 
would  yield  unhesitating  obedience.  At  the  same  time  he 
rebuked  the  dissentients  for  making  known  their  opposition. 
"  We  cannot  dissemble,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  no  small  regret "  that,  after  the  termination  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  its  transactions  had  been  "publicly  di- 
vulged, notwithstanding  our  earnest  recommendation  that 
silence  "  respecting  them  "  should  be  most  carefully  observed."1 
In  the  olden  time,  Irish  Synods  always  met  in  public  ;  but 
mystery  marks  the  papal  policy  ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
its  hierarchy  was  commanded  by  its  chief  ruler  to  move  for- 
ward in  darkness.  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  answer,  informed  the 
Pontiff  that  he,  and  the  bishops  who  had  acted  with  him, 
had  no  idea  of  farther  opposition.  "  The  instant,"  says  he, 
"that  the  decree  regarding  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  made 
known  to  them,  they  all,  as  I  have  heard  and  know  to  be 
truth,  submitted,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  without  delay, 
to  that  decisive  sentence."2 

About  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  an 
evident  change  took  place  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Government,  in  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  statesmanship,  desired  to  see  children  of  all  de- 
nominations brought  up  at  the  same  public  schools — in  the 
hope  that  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  animosity  would  be 
mitigated  by  personal  intercourse ;  and  that  the  pupils,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  would  be  disposed  to  mingle 
together  in  a  friendly  temper,  as  members  of  one  great  com- 
munity. But,  from  this  date,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
exhibited  a  greater  dislike  to  mixed  schools,  and  a  decided 
preference  for  denominational  education.  The  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers — in  which  Popery  undiluted  is  taught  in 
the  ordinary  books  of  instruction — were  patronized  by  them, 
to  the  injury  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  intimated  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  that  "it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  model 


1  Meagher's  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character,  p.  199. 

2  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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school  in  each   of  the  provinces — as  such  an  establishment 
would   inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater 
confidence    in    the    system    of   national     education." 1      In 
January,  1848 — when   the   foundation   stone   of  the   Newry 
District  Model  School  was  laid — Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  He  also  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  company  then  assembled 
"  felt   deeply  grateful   to   the    Commissioners   of   National 
Education  for  having   resolved   to   build   their  first   district 
model  school "  in  that  place ;  and  "  hailed  the  cordial  unani- 
mity with  which  the  ministers  and  members  of  every  religious 
denomination  met  that  day  to  celebrate  the  event,  as  in  itself 
one  of  the  best  results  of  the  national  system."  2      But,  soon 
after  Primate  Cullen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  a  complete  revolution  of  senti- 
ment appeared.     The  model  schools  were  sternly  denounced ; 
Roman    Catholic   children   were    forbidden   to   accept    their 
tuition  ;  those  who  had  .been  in  attendance  were  withdrawn  ; 
and   Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  interdicted  from  submit- 
ting to  the  training  given  in  the  -model  school  in  Dublin.3 

When  the  Education  Board  was  originally  instituted,  several 
schoolbooks  were  published  under  its  direction  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  Scripture  Extracts  were  provided  to  serve  for 
ordinary  reading  lessons.  These  extracts,  and  a  volume 
entitled  Lessons  on  tJie  Truth  of  Christianity,41  had  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Commissioners — including  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Roman.  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  Extracts 

1  See  Letter  from  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  May 
loth,  ^870,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  p.  4. 
*  Mr.  Gibson's  Letter,  p.  5. 

3  Mr.  Gibson's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  p.  5.     Archbishop  McHale,  in  his 
Lenten  Pastoral  of  1866,  says:  that  some  teachers  had  "  sought  to  elude  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  by  betaking  themselves  to  the   central 
model  school  for  training."      He  adds  : — "In  order  to  put  an  effectual  check  to 
such  discreditable  schemes,  sacraments  are  to  be  refused  to  any  parents  who  consent 
to  send  their  children  to  interdicted  schools  conducted  by  such  perverse  and  con- 
tumacious teachers." 

4  As  to  the  book  entitled  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,   "  so  careful  was 
Dr.  Murray,  that  he  sent  it  to  Rome  to  be  submitted  to  the  late  Pope,  who  had  it 
read  to  him  in  Italian,    and  pronounced  it  unobjectionable." — Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Archbishop   Whately,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276. 
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related  to  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  and  the  duties  it 
enjoins  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  Lessons,  avoided  all  controverted 
topics.  In  1837  Dr.  Whately  drew  up  Easy  Lessons  on  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  which,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  the 
Commissioners,  were  also  used  in  ordinary  school  hours.1 
But,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Murray  in 
February,  1852,  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Lessons  on  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences, 
were  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  all 
Roman  Catholic  children  and  teachers  were  forbidden  to  use 
them.2  Some  change  took  place  about  the  same  time  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  ;3  and  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  books,  now  deemed  obnoxious,  should  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  publications  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  their  suffrages.  This  decision 
was  regarded  by  some  of  the  members,  who  had  long  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  national  system, 
as  a  breach  of  its  fundamental  regulations  ;  and,  in  1853, 
Archbishop  Whately  and  two  of  his  colleagues  withdrew  from 
its  supervision.4 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  education  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb  in  Ireland.5  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  could  neither  write  nor  read.6  There  were 
multitudes  of  hedge-schools  in  the  country ;  but  the  tuition 

1   Whately's  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  p.  264-5.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  266. 

3  There  were  at  first  only  seven  Commissioners,  viz  : — The  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity   College,    Dublin,    Dr.   Carlile,   A.   R.   Blake,  Esq.,  and 
Robert  Holmes,  Esq.     In  1845  there  were  eleven  Commissioners.     The  number 
has  since  been  increased.    See  p.  518,  note  (i). 

4  Whately's    Life   and   Correspondence,   ii.  p.    268.      In   certain  schoolbooks, 
published  in  1867,  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,"  some  pieces 
justly  offensive  to  Protestants  appeared. 

5  Elementary  education  made  great  progress  in  Ireland  between  1811  and  1824. 
In  181 1  there  were  about  4,600  schools  in  the  country  attended  by  200,000  scholars  ; 
in  1824  there  were  11,823  schools  attended  by  560,549  scholars.   Second  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  Appendix,  p,  48. 

6  In  1800,  even  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  there  were  "scarcely  any  parochial 
schools  for  primary  education. " — Freeman's  Journal  Church  Commission,  p.  82. 
"There  is  now  (1868)  no  Catholic  parish  or  union  that  has  not  one,  two,  or  more 
such  schools — there  being  in  the  sixty-eight  parishes  or  unions  upwards  of  200 
schools. ' ' — Ibid, 

L    L   2 
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they  supplied  was  of  the  most  despicable  character  l — often 
calculated  rather  to  demoralize  than  improve.     Even  in  1834, 
there  were  said  to  be  449  parishes  without  a  school  of  any 
description.2     Notwithstanding  the  admitted  want  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  the  Commissioners  of  the  National   Board 
long  carried  on  their  operations  under  no  little  discourage- 
ment.     Before  their  system  was  established,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had,  as  we  have 
stated,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  such  a  scheme  in  operation  ; 
and,  for  some  time  after  it  was  actually  set  up,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  its  chief  supporters.3      The  Protestants, 
as  a  body,  were  dissatisfied,  because  the  Bible  was  disused 
as  an  ordinary  schoolbook.     The  landed  proprietors — most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Establishment — refused  to 
grant  sites  for  national  schoolhouses  ;  and  the  Church  Educa- 
cation  Society  4  started  schools  in  opposition.  This  Protestant 
resistance  rendered  the  system  more  acceptable  to  the  priests  ; 
but,  when   they   discovered   that  they  were  not   to  have  a 
monopoly  of  its  advantages,  and  that  the  Board  was  not  dis- 
posed to  wink  at  the  breach  of  its  regulations,  in  the  interest 
of  Popery,   some  of  them   began  to  change  their  tone,  and 
to  denounce  what  they  had  previously  commended.     In  1839 
— about   the  time    when   the   Synod   of  Ulster  joined   the 
Board — the  Roman   Catholic  Archbishop    of  Tuam  and  his 
clergy  announced  their  secession  from  it.6    .Thus  it  appeared 


1  The  books  used  in  the  hedge-schools  had  often  a  most  immoral  tendency. 

2  Second   Report  of  the   Commissioners  .  of  Public  Instruction,   pp.   xv.   xvi. 
These  449  parishes  had  an  aggregate  population  of  342, 198  persons.     Ibid. 

3  According  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  there  were  in  1836  in 
Ulster,  as  correspondents  of  the  Board,  twenty-three  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  forty  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  101  priests  ;  in  Leinster,  one  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  no  Presbyterian  minister,    and  142  priests ;  in  Munster,    five 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  no  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  eighty-four 
priests  ;   and  in  Connaught,  one  Episcopal  minister,  no  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
and  fifty-one  priests. 

4  The  ablest  and  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  died  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1874,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.     Several  of  his  speeches  and  letters  on  the  subject  have  been  published. 
See  chap.  xii.  of  this  volume. 

6  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  142.     Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
vol.  i.     Dublin,  1851. 
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that  there  was  still  a  party  among  the  Romanists  by  whom 
the  new  system  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

On   the   death    of  Dr.    Murray  in    1852,    Dr.    Cullen  was 
appointed  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     The  de- 
sign of  his  transference,  from  Armagh  to  the  Irish  capital,  was 
apparent.      By  his  residence  in   the    neighbourhood  of    the 
Vice-regal  Court,  he  was  in  a  better  position  for  watching  the 
movements  of  state-officials, ,  for  conferring  with   persons   of 
authority  or  importance,  anxd  for  directing  all  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery.     The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  were 
soon  made  to  feel  his  influence.    The  withdrawal  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Extracts,  and   of  the  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  as  national  schoolbooks,  may  be  traced 
to  his  dictation.     The  condemnation  of  the  model  schools  was 
also  a  part  of  his  policy.     The  Synod  of  Thurles  had  agreed 
to  complain  to  Government  that  their  denomination  was  not 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board.     They  pleaded  that  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  Protestants,  whilst  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.1     Could  they  have  complained  that 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  were  Protestants,  there  would  have 
been  something  plausible  in  such  an  objection  ;  even  though 
they  might  have  been  unable  to  prove  that  the  masters  had 
interfered,  in  a  solitary  case,  .with  the  religious  principles  of 
their  pupils.      But  they  had  no  such  grievance ;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  of  the  children,  belonged  to  their  own  communion.     As 
matters  stood,  their  complaint,   respecting  the   constitution 
of  the  Board,  did  not  exhibit  much  modesty.     The  money  for 
the  support  of  education   in    Ireland   was  paid   out  of  the 
imperial  treasury  ;  and  common  sense  suggested  that  its  dis- 
tributors should  have  the  confidence  of  the  British  people. 
The  tax-payers — represented  by  the  legislature  of  the  three 
kingdoms — had  a  right  to  see  that  the  system  was  honestly 
administered.      This  object  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  chosen — not  because  they 
were  of  this  or  that  Church — but  because  they  were  persons 

1  Dxrela,  pp.  58-9. 
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of  known  intelligence  and  probity.  It  would  have  been  absurd 
to  have  entrusted  their  nomination  either  to  the  children  in 
attendance  on  the  schools,  or  to  the  Irish  clergy,  according 
to  the  strength  of  their  several  denominations.  But  the 
Government  did  not  turn  an  entirely  deaf  ear  to  this  unrea- 
sonable demand.  Of  the  seven  original  Commissioners  five 
were  Protestants  ;  the  number  of  the  members  was  slowly  in- 
creased ;  from  time  to  time  Roman  Catholics  were  added ; 
and  thus  the  anti-Protestant  element  was  gradually  invigor- 
ated.1 But  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  to  them — 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest — Arch- 
bishop Cullen  and  his  partizans  continued  to  grumble ;  and, 
by  insisting  on  denominational  schools  in  a  country  already 
so  distracted,  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  perpetuate  and 
embitter  sectarian  animosities.2 

Though  encumbered  by  enemies  on  every  side,  the  national 
system  of  education  made  steady  and  vigorous  progress. 
The  excellence  of  its  schoolbooks  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  its  teachers  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior 
training  ;  and  its  course  of  general  instruction  was  decidedly 
preferable  to  any  which  had  previously  existed.  In  the  array 
of  its  schools  and  the  number  of  its  pupils,  the  new  Board 
soon  far  outstripped  all  preceding  organizations.  In  1825 — 
about  fourteen  years  after  its  establishment — the  Kildare 
Place  Society  was  able  to  boast  that  it  gave  instruction  to 
100,000  children  ;3  but,  in  its  very  first  Report,  the  National 
Board  announced  that  its  pupils  already  amounted  to  107.042* 
In  the  eighth  Report — drawn  up  in  1841,  or  two  years  after 


1  About  the  close  of  the  year  1873  there  were  twenty  Commissioners,  of  whom 
ten  were  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  ten  Protestant  members,  six  were  Episcopalians, 
three  Presbyterians,  and  one  Unitarian.  As  the  ten  Romanists  had  more  coherence 
than  the  Protestants,  they  virtually  ruled  the  Board. 

-  In  December,  1864,  what  has  been  called  the  "Irish  National  Association" 
was  publicly  inaugurated.  Dr.  Cullen  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  moved 
the  first  resolution,  which  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  maintained  "in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people," 
and  that  it  was  "a  badge  of  national  servitude  offensive  and  degrading  alike  to  all 
Irishmen}'  Another  resolution  adopted  at  the  same  meeting  was  in  favour  of 
denominational  education. 

3  See  before,  p.  392  of  this  volume.  *•  See  First  Report,  1834.' 
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the  system  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
— the  Commissioners  recorded  the  significant  fact  that  their 
schools  were  giving  tuition  to  upwards  of  280,000  scholars.1 
Three  years  afterwards — or  in  December,  1844 — tne  attend- 
ance had  increased  to  395, 5 5o.2  In  1848  it  considerably 
exceeded  half-a-million.3  The  population  of  the  country  has 
since  much  declined  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  attendance 
on  the  national  schools  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In 
December,  1856,  there  were  5,245  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  560,134  children.4  In  December,  1872,  the  schools  num- 
bered 7,050,  with  1,010,148  pupils  on  their  muster-rolls.5 
The  grants  of  Government  for  their  support,  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  £372,628.? 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  October,  1849.  They  had  been  previously  con- 
demned by  the  Pope ; 7  and  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  the 
following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  prohibited  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  under  pain  of  suspension,  from  acting  even 
as  Deans  of  Residences.  Roman  Catholic  youths  were  also 
warned  against  attendance.  But,  despite  these  ecclesiastical 
interdicts,  a  considerable  number  of  Romanists  were  soon 
found  among  both  the  Professors  and  the  students.  The 
president  of  the  College  of  Cork  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  vice-president  of  the  College  of  Galway 
belonged  to  the  same  communion.  During  the  first  session, 
eighty  matriculated  Roman  Catholic  students  entered  one  or 
other  of  the  three  colleges.8  The  Raman  Catholics  taught  at 
Galway  have  often  exceeded  in  number  all  the  other  students 

1  The  numbers  given  in  the  Report  are  281,849. 

2  See  Eleventh  Report. 

3  According  to  the  Sixteenth  Report,  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  on 
the  3  ist  December,  1848,  amounted  to  507,469. 

4  Twenty-third  Report.     Of  the  schools  117  were  convent  and  monastic  schools, 
attended  by  45,292  pupils.     Of  these,  forty-six  were  in  Munster,   attended  by 
22,053  children ;  and  seven  were  in  Ulster,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750  children. 

5  Of  these,  little  more  than  one-third,  or  355,821,  were  in  daily  attendance. 

«  Thorn's  Almanac,  for  1874,  p.  732.     Ulster  in  1872  furnished  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  scholars. 

7  See  Decreta  Synod  ap.  Thurles,  pp.  73,  75. 

8  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, p.  34.     Dublin,  1858. 
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of  that  College  combined.1  The  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  acted,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  discouragement ;  but 
it  failed  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  young  Romanists  ;  and, 
to  this  day,  they  furnish  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
classes  of  all  the  Colleges.2  The  new  seminaries  commenced 
their  career  under  singularly  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  united  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was 
not  their  only  difficulty.  The  country  was  still  suffering 
grievously  from  the  effects  of  the  famine  ;  and  many,  who 
would  otherwise  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
they  supplied,  were  prevented,  by  want  of  means,  from  joining 
the  classes.  Still,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Colleges  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  progress.  For  the  first 
seven  years,  a  greater  number  of  matriculated  students  en- 
tered Cork  College  than  either  of  the  others;3  but  Belfast 
then  took  the  lead  ;4  and,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
couragements with  which  it  had  to  struggle,  Galway  had  the 
most  scanty  attendance.  But  in  1857 — eight  years  after  it 
was  opened — even  Galway  had  made  greater  progress  than 
had  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  within  the  same  period  after  the 
date  of  its  establishment.5  In  the  session  of  1856-7,  454 
students  were  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  new  Colleges.6  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  decided  increase.  In  the  session 


1  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, p.   34.     Dublin,   1858.     Evidence  of  Vice-President  of  Galway   College. 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  24.     Quest.  3,686. 

2  Of  the  135  matriculated  students  of  Galway  College  for  the  session  1872-3, 
sixty-eight  •were  Romanists,  and  sixty-seven  were  Protestants  of  various  denomina- 
tions.    See  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1874,  p.  804. 

3  During  the  seven  years,  359  matriculated  students  entered  at  Belfast,  and  399 
at  Cork.     See  Report  of  Commissioners,  p.  34. 

4  Dr.  O'Donovan,    the   editor   of   the   Annals  of  the  Four  Masters — so  often 
quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work — was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Irish  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  He  died  in  Dublin,  aged  fifty-three,  in  December,  1861. 
His  friend,   Eugene    O'Curry,   another  accomplished  Irish  antiquarian,   did  not 
long  survive  him.     Professor  O'Curry  died  in  August,  1862. 

5  In  1857  Galway  had  produced  twenty-seven  bachelors  of  arts.     In  1616 — 
twenty-three  years  after  it  was  opened — Trinity  College  had  produced  only  fifty- 
three  bachelors  of  arts.      See  Report  of  Commissioners,  Tables  and  Returns,  p. 
369.     See  also  before,  Book  iii.,  chap,  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  513,  note  (6). 

8  Report  of  Commissioners,  p.  33. 
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of  1872-3,  there  were  695  matriculated  students  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  viz.,  328  at  Belfast ;  232  at  Cork  ;  and  135 
at  Galway.  Of  these  695  students,  233  were  Presbyterians 
under  the  care  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  65  were  of  other 
denominations,  217  were  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the 
remaining  180  were  Roman  Catholics.1 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  statements,  that,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have 
pursued  a  not  very  consistent  or  creditable  policy.  When 
the  national  system  was  founded,  most  of  them  professed  to 
hail  it  as  a  boon,  and  to  recognize  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State  from  the  united  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  all  denominations.  They  now  insist  on  separate  schools 
for  the  children  of  their  own  communion  2 — so  that  they  may 
be  taught  from  infancy  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  other 
children  of  the  country.  Such  a  demand  no  patriotic  govern- 
ment should  sanction.  It  should  rather  seek  to  weld  the 
whole  country  together  by  the  warm  attachments  of  early  asso- 
ciation. The  claim  of  the  Romish  hierarchy — to  set  aside  un- 
challenged all  schoolbooks  of  which  they  disapprove — would, 
if  conceded,  give  them  almost  absolute  control  over  the  whole 
course  of  elementary  instruction.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
would  use  such  a  privilege,  is  illustrated  by  their  condemnation 
of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Lessons  on  the  Evidences,  and  on 
the  TrutJi  of  Christianity.  These  books  taught  the  purest 
morality,  and  they  had  no  sectarian  tinge  ;  but  they  were  not 
quite  to  the  taste  of  these  dignitaries — and  that  was  enough. 
An  intelligent  child  might  infer  from  them,  that  there  are 
good  and  glorious  principles  held  by  those  who  are  not 
within  the  pale  of  so-called  Catholicity ;  and  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  depend,  for  its  authority,  on  the  recommenda- 

1  Thorns  Almanac  for  1874,  p.  804. 

2  The  import  of  the  new  demand  has  been  well  described  by  a  veteran  states- 
man : — "It  is  now  considered  dangerous  that  a  Roman  Catholic  child  should  be 
made  aware  that  there  are  Protestant  children  in  the  land,  that  he  should  play 
with  them,  talk  with  them,  learn  arithmetic  with  them,  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
them,   or  consider  them  as  otherwise  than  as  outcasts  from  heaven.      A  better 
prescription  for  sowing  hatred  and  ill-will  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland  cannot  well  be  imagined. " — Recollections  and  Suggestions,  by  John  Earl 
Russell,  p.  159.     London,  1875. 
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tion  of  any  Church.  If  the  bishops  really  dreaded  such  infer- 
ences, should  their  miserable  bigotry  be  countenanced  and 
encouraged  by  enlightened  statesmen  ?  In  the  most  narrow 
spirit,  the  Synod  of  Thurles  directed  that  the  teachers,  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  should  not  inculcate  those  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  respecting  which  all  sects  are  agreed.1  Such 
doctrines  are  surely  the  common  property  of  Christians  ;  and 
none  should  be  forbidden  to  give  them  currency.  Why  should 
not  a  master  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all  his  pupils  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  pray 
to  God,  and  to  hallow  His  name?  The  theologians  who 
decreed  that  a  divine  ordinance,  such  as  baptism,  could  be 
administered  by  anyone  at  all,  even  by  a  drunken  midwife, 
might  surely  have  admitted,  that  these  elementary  articles  of 
religion  could  be  taught  by  such  an  official  as  the  village 
schoolmaster,  even':  though  he  happened  to  be  a  Protestant. 
According  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  a  Protestant  nurse  may 
dispense  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity  to  an  infant 
Romanist ;  but  a  Protestant  pedagogue  may  not  safely  be 
permitted  to  teach  young  Romanists  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

No  Church  is  entitled  to  claim  complete  control  over 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  children  belonging  to  its  com- 
munion. The  teaching  of  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  mathematics,  or  astronomy  is;  under-'  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  and,  though  in  common  with  other  good  citizens, 
they  should  encourage  education,  they  act  the  part  of 
usurpers  when  they  challenge  its -exclusive  supervision.  Parents 
and  guardians  have  natural  rights  which  cannot  be  ignored  : 
and  the  State,  rather  than  the  Church,  should  preside  over 
the  department  of  ordinary  school  instruction.  Wise  rulers 
will  attend  carefully  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of 
the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  will  not  neglect  to  supply 
the  poor  with  facilities  for  education — so  that,  in  due  time, 
they  may  be  prepared  to  benefit  their  country  as  peaceable, 
intelligent,  and  industrious  members  of  the  general  popula- 

i 

1  Decreta^  p.  56. 
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tion.  When  the  State  supplies  the  funds,  it  is  bound  to 
superintend  their  distribution  ;  and  ecclesiastics,  of  whatever 
denomination,  bear  themselves  presumptuously,  when  they 
step  forward  and  insist  that  they  must  monopolize  the  man- 
agement. Such,  however,  is  the  claim  which  has  been  long 
and  persistently  urged  by  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
Their  adherents  already  enjoy  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  grant  voted  by  Parliament  for  national  education ;  the 
priests  are  the  patrons  of  very  many  of  the  national  schools; 
and  an  immense  majority,  as  well  of  the  teachers,  as  of  the 
scholars,  are  of  their  communion.  But  the  papal  hierarchy 
are  not  satisfied.  They  continue  to  agitate  for  denominational 
education.  They  contend  that,  whilst  the  State  should 
supply  the  funds,  they  themselves  should  directly  or  virtually 
manage  the  whole  machinery.  They  maintain  that  they 
should  select  the  ordinary  schoolbooks ;  and  that  Protestant 
masters,  however  competent,  should  not  be  suffered  to  give 
even  secular  instruction  to  Roman  Catholic  children.  Ac- 
cording to  their  views,  Popery  should  be  mixed  up  with 
grammar  and  geography,  elocution  and  arithmetic.  The 
Church  is  not  safe,  should  the  elements  of  literature  and 
science  be  dispensed,  in  their  purity,  to  the  rising  generation. 
Could  the  Romish  hierarchy  demonstrate,  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  that  wherever  their  system  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped, its  professors  have  been  most  orderly  and  prosperous, 
their  pretensions  might  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  ;  but 
the  logic  of  facts  sternly  forbids  concession.  It  is  notorious 
that,  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  Popery  is  rampant, 
the  people  are  most  wretched,  turbulent,  and  demoralized. 
Discreet  statesmen  may  therefore  very  properly  decline  to 
confer  on  such  claimants  any  additional  influence  over 
education. 

In  countries  where  every  one  is  permitted,  within  certain 
limits,  to  give  full  utterance  to  his  views,  and  to  proceed 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  the  community  reaps  benefit 
from  the  collision  of  sentiments  and  the  liberty  of  action  ;  for 
all  questions  are  contemplated  from  a  multitude  of  different 
standpoints  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  independent 
sentinels — watching  every  movement  and  discussing  its  pro- 
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priety — the  machine  of  government  moves  forward  more 
cautiously  and  more  securely.  But  Romanism  is  directly 
opposed  to  intellectual  progress ;  as,  by  requiring  blind  sub- 
mission to  one  spiritual  dictator,  it  discourages  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  proves  a  dangerous  foe  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  It  reduces  men  to  mere  automatons  ;  and 
then  claims  the  right  to  use  their  united  power  to  promote — 
not  the  general  welfare  of  society — but  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment. No  State,  with  safety  to  the  public  interests,  can  now 
entrust  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  population  entirely  to  the 
priesthood ;  for,  by  adopting  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  they 
make  the  Pope  the  absolute  arbiter  even  of  their  civil 
obedience.  By  stealthy  advances,  they  have  gradually  obtained 
preponderating  weight  in  the  Irish  Board  of  Education  ;  and 
every  accession  to  their  influence  has  tended,  not  to  improve, 
but  to  deteriorate  the  national  system.  One  sect — and  that 
the  most  unfavourable  to  mental  cultivation — should  not  be 
thus  permitted  to  direct  an  imperial  institute  ;  and  the  sooner 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Board  is  readjusted,  the 
better  for  the  general  welfare.  In  selecting  individuals  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  Irish  National  Schools, 
Government  should  not  truckle  to  any  Church,  or  virtually 
hand  over  the  control  to  any  one  denomination ;  but,  among 
the  enlightened  and  cordial  friends  of  education,  should  simply 
seek  out  those,  who  may  be  fairly  expected  to  administer 
the  trust  most  efficiently  and  faithfully. 

In  another  department,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
displayed  a  most  exacting  and  unreasonable  spirit.  They 
had  already  facilities  for  training  far  more  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  than  were  required  by  the  population  under  their 
care.1  It  was  well  known  that  multitudes  educated  at  May- 
nooth  were  not  settled  in  Ireland,  but  were  transferred  to 


1  In  addition  to  the  students  in  Maynooth,  there  were,  in  1868,  in  the  Missionary 
College  of  All  Hallows,  220  ecclesiastical  students  ;  and  in  the  diocesan  R.  C. 
seminaries — thirteen  in  number — at  least  500  other  church  students — making  in 
all  upwards  of  700  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  R.  C.  Church — not  reckoning 
those  taught  at  the  public  expense  at  Maynooth.  It  thus  apppears  that  R.  C. 
Ireland  has  been  educating  priests  for  many  other  lands.  See  Freeman's  Journal 
Church  Commission,  p.  385. 
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America  and  other  lands.       These  youths   were,  to  a  great 
extent,  fed  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense ;  so  that  they 
were  more  largely  patronised  by  the  State  than  were  the 
aspirants  to  the  ministry  connected  with  either  the  Presby- 
terian Church  or  the  Episcopal  Establishment     In  addition 
to    Maynooth,    the    Roman    Catholic  hierarchy   had    other 
colleges  which  they  could  affiliate  with  the  London  University  ; 
and  thus  their  laity,  without  difficulty,  could  obtain  academic 
degrees.1     In  the  Queen's   Colleges,  they  had   an  excellent 
system    of   higher   education,   conducted    by    Professors    of 
admitted   ability    and    scholarship,   every  one  of  whom,  on 
admission  to  his  chair,  was  required  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
engagement  that  he  would  "  abstain  from  teaching   or   ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to 
'the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to 
the   religious   convictions    of    any   portion   of    his   class    or 
audience."  2     By  violating  this  engagement,  he  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  dismissal.     Roman  Catholics  were  eligible  to  all 
the  offices  and  honours  of  the  Queen's   Colleges  ;    and  the 
prelates    could    assign  no  satisfactory  reason  why  their  co- 
religionists  should    not    be   students    and    Professors.3     But 
they   were  determined  not  to  yield.      They  seem   to   have 
been   haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  the  faith  of  their 
youthful    adherents   would    be   shaken    by    the   lectures    of 
learned  Protestants  on  logic,    or    metaphysics,    or    political 
economy ;     and    that    mediaeval     Popery    could    not    well 
bear   the    light    of  modern    science.       They  therefore   pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  in   Dublin   what    they  called    a    Catholic 
University  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  collected  subscriptions 


1  It  would  appear  that  examinations,  in  connexion  with  the  London  University, 
take  place  once  a  year  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow.     That  college  has  long 
since  been  incorporated  by  royal  charter  with  the  London  University.  Fitzpatrick's 
Doyle,  i.  47. 

2  See  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  &c. ,  p.  7. 

3  In  a  pastoral,  issued  early  in  May,  1865,  Dr.  Cullen  declared  that  parents  who 
permitted  their   sons  to  attend  the  classes  of  Trinity   College,    Dublin,    were 
"unworthy  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  them." 
He  added  : — "  Then  come  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which  the  teaching  is  more 
dangerous  than  in  Trinity  College." 
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for  its  maintenance  amounting  to  ;£i  30,000. J  But,  though 
supported  by  their  united  influence,  this  seminary  did  not 
flourish.  Many  educated  Roman  Catholics  complained  of  the 
insufficiency  of  its  teaching  ;2  and  students,  not  quite  prepared 
to  bow  down  under  the  Ultramontane  yoke,  refused  to  attend 
its  classes.3  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had  the  effrontery 
to  apply  to  the  British  Government  for  an  endowment  to  this 
monkish  institute ;  and  sought  to  obtain  for  it  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees.  But,  though  a  time-serving  ministry, 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  political  support,  were  at  one 
time  not  indisposed  to  make  these  concessions,  they  were 
deterred / rom  such* a  suicidal  policy  by  the  indignant  protest 
of  the  British  people.4 


1  Westminster  Review  for  January  and  April,  1867,  p.  119.  In  1855  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  ,£58, 070  is.  $d.  Of  this  sum  £2 7,616  had  been  collected 
in  Ireland,  £16,000  in  the  United  States,  ,£14,166  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  balance  in  different  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  whole  sum  contributed 
up  to  1874  was  ,£187,000.  Most  of  this  had  been  then  expended.  Fifth  Report 
6f  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  25,  26. 
.  2  Westminster  Review,  January  and  April,  1867. 

3  According  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Advancement  of  Science  (London,  1874)  there  were  in  the  academical 
year   1873-4,   eighty-six  students  in  attendance  on   the  medical  classes  of  this 
so-called  University.     The  resident  students  in  science  and  arts  for  the  same  year 
pnly  amounted  to  thirty.    The;  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  professorial 
stipends  was  £7,000  per  annum.     In  1874  the  income  exceeded  £10,000.     To 
induce  students  to  attend,  a  sun^of  fully  £1,000  a  year  is  now  given  away  "in 
prizes  and  burses  "  (p.  37).  Ev«ry  professor  must  adopt  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
in  presence  of  the  rector.      The  professors  must  all  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  and  a  professor, may  at  any  time  be  dismissed  by  them. 
The  Pope  has  given  the  rector  the  faculty  of  conferring  degrees  ;  though  it  is 
admitted  that,  in  point  of  law,  he  has  no  such  power.      Notwithstanding  the 
illegality  of   the  proceeding,   the  University  has  already  conferred  degrees  in 
theology,  p.  26. 

4  On  the  I4th  of  Jauuary,  1866,  Archbishop  Cullen  forwarded  to  Government 
two  letters,  or  memorials,  on  the  part  of  twenty-nine  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
proposing  that  the  Catholic  University  be  chartered  and  endowed,  and  that  "the 
Queen's  Colleges  be  re-arranged  on  the  principles  of  the  denominational  system  of 
education." 


-CHAPTER   XII. 

FROM   THE   DEATH   OF   DANIEL   O'CONNELL  TO  THE  PER.IOD 
OF   DISESTABLISHMENT.      A.D.    1847  TO   A-D-    l87T- 

THE   IRISH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND   THE  ULSTER   REVIVAL. — THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH   AND    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

THE  Queen's  Colleges  were  of  singular  benefit  to  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  Her  students  had  long  been  precluded 
from  all  hope  of  academic  advancement;  for,  without  con- 
forming to  the  Established  Church,  they  could  not  secure  & 
single  step  of  promotion  in  Dublin  University.1  They  now 
found  themselves  in  very  different  circumstances.  They  had 
before  them  a  fair  field  for  competition  ;  they  saw  one  of  their 
own  ministers2  presiding  over  the  college  of  Belfast ;  and  they 
knew  that,  if  worthy  of  the  position,  any  one  of  themselves 
might  yet  occupy  an  academic  chair.  Though  the  famine  had 
greatly  quickened  emigration,  and  thinned  the  population  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  districts,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
continued  to  move  onward  with  undiminished  vigour.  .  From 
the  Union  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod,  in 
1840,  to  the  period  of  Disestablishment,  the  General  Assembly 
increased  from  443  to,  55 3  congregations.3  At  the  period  of 


1  The  Board  of  Trinity  College,    Dublin,  shortly  after  the  erection  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  established  scholarships  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions.    The  professorships,  except  those  connected  with  the  Divinity  school,  were 
also  opened  to  all  denominations.    See  The  Irish  Difficulty,  by  an  Observer,  p.  43. 
London,  1868. 

2  The  Rev.  P.  S.  Henry,  D.D. 

3  In  1 854  the  Presbytery  of  Munster  joined  the  Assembly,  and  thus  added  seven 
to  its  congregations. 
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the  Union  of  the  two  Synods,  few  of  the  ministers  had  manses  ; 
but  in  1853  a  movement  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  first  effort  produced  upwards  of  ,£30,000 ;  and  a  second 
added  ^2O,ooo.1  The  Manse  Fund  was  intended  merely  to 
aid  and  stimulate  congregations  in  providing  homes  for  their 
pastors  ;  and  its  directors  seldom  gave  more  than  one-third — 
and  often  not  nearly  so  much — towards  the  expense  of  the 
erections.  In  twenty  years  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
contributed  about  .£150,000  for  manse-building;  and  at  pre- 
sent upwards  of  300  of  its  ministers  are  thus  supplied  with 
comfortable  residences. 

In  1855  the  General  Assembly  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Dublin  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  its  proceedings  attracted  much 
attention.  Two  pastors,  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Waldensian  Church.  It  was  noticed 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  exactly  two  hundred  years  before, 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Irish  Protestants,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  confessors.  They  were 
then  suffering  from  a  frightful  persecution,  inflicted  partly  by 
Irish  cut-throats,  who  had  fled  from  their  own  country  in  con- 
sequence of  their  share  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  who  had 
found  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.2  But 
two  centuries  had  wrought  a  wonderful  revolution.  The  fame 
of  the  Vaudois  now  filled  all  Christendom ;  and  the  presence 
in  Dublin  of  these  representatives  of  the  most  ancient  Pro- 
testants in  Europe  awakened  immense  enthusiasm.  Their 
appearance  in  the  Irish  General  Assembly  attracted  a  crowded 
audience  ;  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Rotunda,  in  which  they 
were  received,  was  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  the  ministers 
and  elders  listened  with  profound  delight  as  the  strangers  pro- 
claimed their  accordance  in  doctrine  and  polity  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterians.  During  their  stay  in  the  Irish  capital,  they 
resided  under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Whately,  the  Protestant  Arch- 


1  The  '.fund  was  called  the   Church  and  Manse  Fund.      Part  of  it  was  to  be 
applied  to  aid  in  the  building  of  churches  ;  but  the  erection  of  manses  was  mainly 
contemplated.     The  second  effort  also  included  the  giving  some  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

2  See  History  of  the  Vaudois,  by  Peter  Boyer,  pp.  68,  73,  83.     London,   1692. 
The  Irish  wt"e  to  enjoy  the  valleys  after  the  Vaudois  were  extirpated. 
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bishop  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, invited  them  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  vice- 
regal table.  They  subsequently  addressed  large  meetings  in 
different  cities  and  towns ;  and  carried  home  a  handsome 
contribution  to  aid  in  the  work  of  Italian  evangelization. 

Four  years  afterwards,  another  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  was  held  in  Dublin,  under  peculiarly  interesting 
circumstances.  A  religious  awakening  had  been  going  on  in 
Ulster,  during  the  winter  and  spring  preceding  ;  and  it  had 
now  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  attract  very  general  notice. 
It  had  commenced  upwards  of  twelve  months  before,  in  the 
parish  of  Connor  in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  place  where 
the  people  had  long  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  faithful  and 
able  minister.  Many  who  had  thought  little  of  the  concerns 
of  eternity  became  deeply  serious ;  the  House  of  God  was 
frequented  by  increasing  crowds ;  an  unusual  stillness  often 
pervaded  the  congregation,  as  the  pastor  prayed  or  preached  ; 
and  not  a  few  exhibited  evidences  of  genuine  conversion. 
The  Revival  spread  to  the  neighbouring  parishes — including 
the  village  of  Ahoghill  and  the  town  of  Ballymena  ;  and  then 
manifested  itself  in  other  districts.  At  first  the  work  pro- 
ceeded without  any  visible  excitement  ;  but,  when  it  began  to 
extend,  and  to  be  the  universal  topic  of  conversation,  new  and 
strange  symptoms  revealed  themselves.  Individuals  some- 
times cried  out  during  service  ;  and  others  fainted.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  strong  men  suddenly  stricken  with  some- 
thing like  paralysis,  and  removed  from  the  place  of  worship 
in  a  state  of  almost  utter  helplessness.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  these  phenomena  were  not  incapable 
of  explanation.  The  awful  realities  of  a  future  world  had 
awakened  universal  concern  ;  conscious  guilt  oppressed  multi- 
tudes ;  and,  when  a  sight  of  the  sinner's  danger  flashed  on  the 
mind  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  impression,  the  body 
itself  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  conviction.  Persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament  are  very  likely  to  be  affected  when 
they  see  those  around  them  swoon  away ;  and  the  sympathy 
of  large  congregations  added  much  to  the  excitement. 

This  remarkable  awakening  seemed  to  penetrate  the  whole 
community.  It  entered  Episcopal  as  well  as  Methodist 

VOL.  II.  ,  M  M 
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congregations  ;  but  it  made  the  most  decided  impression  within 
the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  spread  to  Down, 
Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  the  adjacent  counties  ;  and  it 
appeared  in  several  Presbyteries  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
During  its  continuance,  the  way  of  salvation  was  taught  and 
illustrated  with  unwonted  clearness.  The  scenes  of  apostolic 
times  were  reproduced  ;  multitudes  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  ;  and  some  sought  relief  to  their  consciences  by 
openly  confessing  to  those  around  them  how  grievously  they 
had  transgressed,  and  how  deeply  they  had  sunk  when  wallow- 
ing in  ungodliness.  To  the  old  question  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ? "  the  preacher  returned  the  old  reply  of  Paul 
and  Silas,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." x  Anxious  inquirers  were  told  that  neither  fast- 
ings, nor  any  other  bodily  mortifications,  nor  almsgivings, 
could  avail  to  open  the  gates  of  the  world  of  glory.  The 
door  of  faith  in  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  access  into  the 
gracious  presence  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  Jesus  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  His  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin  ;  and 
by  faith  we  apply  the  precious  remedy.  He  gives  the  light  of 
saving  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  God.  We  show  the  vitality 
of  our  faith  by  the  purity  of  our  practice.  As  the  preacher 
expatiated  on  these  topics,  the  congregation  listened  with 
profound  attention  ;  and,  when  the  Spirit  brought  home  the 
Word  of  promise  to  the  heart,  the  countenances  of  not  a  few 
often  beamed  with  satisfaction.  When  God  teaches  us,  we 
see  that  the  way  of  man's  recovery  is  very  simple,  safe,  and 
sublime.  We  have  peace  in  believing. 

This  unusual  movement  was  variously  estimated.  Some — 
including  Unitarians  and  Ritualists — mocked,  and  denounced 
the  whole  as  a  delusion ;  some  hesitated  to  pronounce  a 
verdict ;  and  many  recognized  it  as  the  work  of  God.  Roman 
Catholics — some  of  whom,  here  and  there,  were  brought  under 
its  influence — withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  Pope,  and 
joined  the  Presbyterian  church.2  A  degree  of  odium  was 

1  Acts  xvi.  31. 

*  Shortly  afterwards,  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the  propriety 
of  rebaptizing  converts  from  Popery.  The  Assembly  refu?  ed  to  sanction  an  overture 
to  that  effect — and  thus  admitted  the  validity  of  baptism  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
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occasionally  brought  on  the  proceedings,  by  the  want  of 
prudence  and  moderation  now  and  then  displayed.  Persons 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  were  incautiously  permitted-  to  address 
religious  meetings ;  and  it  was  not  strange  if  these  novices 
vented  much  folly  and  extravagance.  But  the  Revival  unques- 
tionably left  good  fruits  behind  it ;  and  some,  who  still  adorn 
the  Gospel,  trace  to  it  the  beginning  of  their  spiritual  life.  It 
imparted  a  higher  tone  to  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Church  ; 
and  improved,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  morality  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  it  visited.  Drunkenness  received  a  signal  check  ; 
and  crime  in  every  form  diminished.  The  I2th  of  July — the 
great  Protestant  anniversary  of  Ulster — was  kept  in  Belfast  in 
a  way  in  which  it  had  never  been  observed  before.  No  drums 
were  heard ;  the  Orangemen  indulged  in  no  insulting  demon- 
strations ;  and  many  of  their  dwellings  resounded  with  psalm- 
singing  and  prayer.  The  number  of  prisoners  for  trial  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  County  Antrim  in  October,  1859,  was 
exactly  one-half  that  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  Ballymena 
Quarter  Sessions  in  April,  1860 — when  the  Revival  had  been 
at  work  for  twelve  months  in  its  central  district — there  was 
not  a  single  case  of  indictment  upon  the  record.1  At  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  Londonderry  of  the  same  date  there  was 
no  criminal  business.2  The  assistant  barrister,  in  his  address 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Coleraine,  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  in 
a  place  where  offences  had  formerly  abounded,  they  were  now 
so  rare.  "  How,"  said  he,  "  is  such  a  gratifying  state  of  things 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  ...  I  believe  I  am  fully  warranted  now 
to  say,  that,  to  nothing  else  than  the  moral  and  religious  move- 
ment which  commenced  early  last  summer,  can  the  change  be 
attributed."  s 

The  Revival  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly   at  its  annual  meeting  held    in  Dublin   in    1859. 


on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  recognized  ministers  of  a  portion,  though  a  very 
corrupt  portion,  of  the  visible  Church.  The  number  of  converts  from  Popery, 
received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  during  the  Revival,  imparted  increased^ 
interest  to  this  discussion.  See  Minutes  of  Assembly  for  1861,  p.  52. 

1  The  Year  of  Grace,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Gibson,  p.  389. 

2  Ibid.  p.  390.  3  Ibid,  p.  76. 

M    M    2 
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Nearly  two  full  sessions  were  devoted  to  its  consideration. 
The  discussions  were  conducted  with  much  solemnity  and 
good  feeling  ;  and  many  who  were  present  declared,  that  they 
had  never  before  been  so  much  refreshed  and  instructed,  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  church  judicatory.  In  the  end,  the 
Assembly,  with  great  cordiality,  adopted  the  following  Reso- 
lutions : — 

"  I.  That  we  desire  to  express  profound  thankfulness  to 
God,  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  so  many 
of  our  congregations ;  and  that  we  recognize,  with  reverence 
and  awe,  and  at  the  same  time  with  inexpressible  joy,  that 
sovereign  and  infinite  grace,  which,  notwithstanding  our  many 
shortcomings,  has  bestowed  on  us  such  evident  and  abundant 
tokens  of  the  divine  favour. 

"  II.  That,  in  the  new  and  unprecedentedly  solemn  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  is  placed,  we  deeply  feel  the  need 
of  being  directed  by  wisdom  from  on  high ;  and  would  there- 
fore now  call  on  Him,  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,  to  bestow  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  that  we  may  know  what  we  ought  to  do  in  this  time  of 
special  visitation. 

"  III.  That,  while  the  Assembly  leaves  to  ministers  to  deal 
in  Christian  wisdom  with  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  the 
brethren  are  earnestly  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  guarding, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  cherishing  undue  suspicions  of  the 
reality  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
adopting  any  course  of  procedure  whereby  our  people  may 
be  led  to  mistake  bodily  impressions,  or  even  convictions  of 
sin,  for  genuine  conversion  to  God. 

"  IV.  That,  whilst  gladly  recognizing,  as  one  of  the  most 
marked  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  the  fact 
stated  by  all  the  brethren,  that  it  has  been  originated  and 
promoted  by  means  of  that  system  of  saving  truth  set  forth 
in  the  standards  of  the  Church,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  all 
our  ministers  and  members  to  watch  against  the  introduction, 
from  any  quarter,  of  error  in  doctrine  or  practice,  lest  Satan 
should  get  an  advantage  over  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  truth  be 
forced  to  withdraw." 1 

1  Minutes  of  Assembly,  pp.  775,  774. 
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The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  Protestant  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
Rector  of  Killinchy,  Co.  Down,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  recognized  the  Ulster  Revival  as  a  work  of 
grace,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  its  extension;  but  many 
divines  of  their  denomination  viewed  it  differently,  and  de- 
nounced the  whole  movement.  It  exhibited  a  state  of  things 
for  which  canons  and  rubrics  made  no  provision  ;  and  presented 
a  variety  of  features  which  grievously  offended  high-church 
ideas  of  propriety.  Many  of  the  clergy  still  held  the  doctrine 
of  apostolical  succession ;  and  they  could  not  comprehend 
how  there  could  be  a  river  of  true  grace,  which  did  not  flow 
in  the  ancient  channels  of  Episcopacy.  Ritualism  had  recently 
been  making  encroachments  in  the  Irish  Establishment,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  of  its  members  who  cherished  an 
earnest  Protestantism. 

The  system  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  had  also  been  at 
work — especially  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  country  ;  and 
had  loosened  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  gentry  to  Pro- 
testant prelacy.  Meanwhile  the  Establishment  had  been 
deprived  of  important  secular  advantages  which  it  once 
enjoyed.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  gave  the 
first  great  shock  to  Episcopal  ascendency  in  the  British  Isles. 
From  that  period,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  became 
a  constant  theme  of  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  It  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
form  of  religion,  set  up  in  proud  supremacy  and  endowed  by 
the  State,  whilst  it  was  rejected  by  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  centuries,  it  had  continued  to  monopolize  almost  all 
the  honours  and  offices  of  emolument  in  the  country.  The 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  most  unequally  and  absurdly 
distributed.1  The  prelates,  and  a  few  dignitaries,  had  bloated 


1  The  following  were  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  prelates  immediately  before 
disestablishment  : — 

£  *•  d. 

Armagh 9,798  13  7 

Cashel 4,347  4  5 

Cork '.    , 2,174  5  5i 

Deny  and  Raphoe 6,171  I  4 
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incomes;  whilst  many  of  the  working  clergy  were  on  the 
verge  of  indigence.  This  state  of  things  was  not  long  un- 
noticed by  a  reformed  Parliament.  The  suppression  of  ten 
bishoprics,  and  the  commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge, 
at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
An  attempt  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  Church's  wealth 
to  objects  of  a  different  character  was,  for  a  time,  successfully 
resisted  ;  but  other  measures  were  adopted  calculated  to 
abridge  its  influence.  In  1854,  in  accordance  with  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Crown,  Commissioners 
were  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  funds  and  actual  condi- 
tion of  all  schools,  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
Ireland."  l  Almost  all  these  endowed  schools  had  long  been 
so  many  buttresses  of  the  Establishment,  and  were  under  its 
exclusive  control.  The  Commissioners  brought  to  light  a 
great  amount  of  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  peculation. 
Some  changes,  indicative  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  had  in 
consequence  been  introduced.  In  1860  another  inroad  was 
made  on  the  exclusive  territory  of  Irish  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy. In  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  cases  of  defamation  and 
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The  above  is  their  net  income,  including  the  annual  value  of  the  see  houses  and 
lands  estimated  according  to  the  Poor  Law  rating,  and  deducting  county  cess,  poor 
rates,  and  other  similar  charges.  See  the  Irish  Church  Directory  for  1870,  pp. 
I26-!33>  H1.  r44-  Shortly  before,  the  Protestant  prelates  had  much  larger 
revenues.  See  pp.  459  and  461  of  this  volume. 

1  In  this  same  year,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (xyth  and  i8th  of  Victoria,  chap.  11), 
the  exaction  known  as  "Ministers' Money,"  hitherto  paid  by  certain  towns,  and 
amounting  to  about  ,£12,500  a  year,  was  abolished  ;  and  the  clergy  supported  by 
it  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
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"  brawling." l  These  courts — which  were  a  remnant  of  the 
papal  system — had  power  to  involve  those  brought  into  them 
in  ruinous  expenses  ;  and  a  case  had  recently  occurred  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  which  a  Presbyterian  minister- — who  had 
unwittingly  violated  the  law,  by  a  slight  act  of  indiscretion  at 
a  meeting  of  the  parish  vestry — was  made  accountable  for 
costs  to  the  extent  of  £?oo.z  This  Act  put  an  end  to  such 
scandalous  oppression.  Another  measure,  which  was  passed 
in  1 867,3  indicated  a  bolder  movement  in  the  direction  of 
religious  equality.  Under  this  act  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor 
could  appear  in  a  Popish  chapel  in  his  robes  of  office  ; 4  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  barrister  could  hold  the  position  of  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor.5 

When  it  was  at  length  apparent  that  the  rank  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  was  seriously 
imperilled,  various  expedients  were  mooted  to  modify  or 
disarm  opposition.  It  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  recon- 
structed, with  a  view  to  its  increased  efficiency,  and  to  the 
more  judicious  distribution  of  its  revenues.6  It  was  also 
suggested  that  there  should  be  concurrent  endowment,  or  the 
endowment  of  other  denominations.7  This  scheme  implied 

1  The   23rd  and    24th    of  Victoria,    chap,    xxxii. — "  An  Act  to   abolish   tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  Defamation,   and 
in  England  and  Ireland  in  certain  cases  of  Brawling." 

2  For  an  account  of  this  affair  see  Memoir  of  John  Edgar,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
pp.    157-8. 

3  The  3Oth  and   3ist  of  Victoria,  chap.   Ixxv. — "An  Act   to  remove  certain 
Religious  Disabilities   affecting  some  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,    and  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  Oaths  of  Office." 

4  The  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,    Alderman  Buggy,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  were  the  first  corporation  in  Ireland  to  attend  a  Romish  cathedral  in  full 
official  costume. — Freeman's  Journal  Church  Commission,  p.  86. 

5  Under  this  Act  Lord  Chancellor  O'Hagan  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed. 

6  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1865  to  inquire 
into  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  there  were 
then  1,074  benefices  each  with  a  net  income  under  £300  a  year.      Of  these  297 
were  under^ioo  a  year. 

7  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  Protestant  bishops  were  at  this 
crisis  not  unfavourable  to  concurrent  endowment.      Thus  Dr.  O'Brien,   Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in   1868,  says: — "  If  the  State  maintains  the 
Established  Church  on  the  ground  of  truth,  it  cannot,  it  is  said,  maintain  a  priest- 
hood which  teaches  that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  Church.      But  is  this 
the  case  ?  .   .  .   .  Why,  supporting  one  on  the  ground  of  truth,  may  it -not  support 
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an  augmentation  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  a  provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Popish  prelates  announced 
that  they  would  not  accept  a  subsidy  from  the  State;  and 
their  declaration  may  be  accepted  as  sincere  ;  for  their  Church 
was  now  well  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members  ;l  and  they  knew  well  that  the  Protestants  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  most  unwilling  to  grant  them  a  very  liberal 
maintenance.  By  becoming  stipendiaries  of  Government,  they 
would  grievously  offend  many  of  their  own  adherents  ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  not  add  much  to  their  financial  resources. 
But  astute  politicians — who  remembered  their  history,  and 
especially  their  avowed  readiness,  less  than  seventy  years 
before,  to  accept  the  bounty  of  the  State — did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  solemnity  of  their  present  protestations. 
All  such  speculations  were,  however,  set  at  rest  when,  in 
March,  1868,  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment should  cease ;  that  the  Maynooth  endowment  should  be 
discontinued  ;  and  that  the  Regium  Donum  should  be  with- 
drawn— full  compensation  being  made  for  the  life  interests  of 
existing  beneficiaries.2  These  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 


the  other  upon  some  different  and  lower  ground?"  The  Case  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  p.  60.  London,  1868.  Dr.  O'Brien  became  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
in  1842,  and  died  in  December,  1874.  His  most  important  and  valuable  work  is 
a  treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith  Only. 

1  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Freeman 's  Journal  Church  Commission,  the 
annual  income  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  in  1868  considerably  exceeded 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Irish  Establishment.     The  following  are  the  items  : — 
Incomes  of  the  Bishops  and  Parochial  Clergy   .     .     .  ,£340,480 

Regular  Clergy  (550  at  ^100  each) 55,ooo 

Maintenance,   Repairs,  and  Extension  of  Churches    .     116,050 
Hospitals,  Orphanages,  Asylums,  &c., 


2  CO  sOO 

Colleges,  Seminaries,  and  Schools  .      v  " 


£762, 030 

"The  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland."  The  Freeman's  Journal  Church  Commis- 
sion, jj,  387.  Dublin,  1868.  The  average  income  of  a  parish  priest  is  here  estimated 
at  .£200  per  annum.  At  present  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  keep 
carriages,  and  are  understood  to  have  incomes  of  upwards  of  .£1,000  per  annum  each. 
*  At  this  time,  the  net  annual  produce  and  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland — including  the  houses  of  residence  and  the  lands  in 
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decisive    majority;    and,    immediately    afterwards,   a    Bill — . 
known  as  the  Suspensory  Bill — was  introduced  to  legalize 
their  proposals.     This  measure1  readily  passed  through  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  ;  but  it  was   negatived   in  the 
Lords.2 

The  Suspensory  Bill  took  the  public  by  surprise  ;  for,  though 
fears  had  for  some  time  been  entertained  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  dominant  church,  few  expected  that  a  proposition,  so 
bold  and  comprehensive,  would  have  been  so  soon  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  It  was  regarded  with 
more  or  less  favour  by  different  parties,  according  to  their 
various  positions.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had 
long  cherished  a  hope  that  the  tithes  would  be  restored  to 
them  ;  and  the  projected  arrangement  threatened  to  scatter 
their  expectations  to  the  winds  ;  so  that,  though  they  hailed 
with  high  contentment  the  fall  of  the  Establishment,  they 
could  not  well  suppress  a  sigh  as  they  saw  its  revenues  pass 
away  from  them  for  ever.  When  seeking  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  Romanists  had  pledged  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  employ  any  political  power  they  might  acquire 
to  the  injury  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  ;3  but  such 
professions  were  soon  forgotten.  In  a  work  written  by  a  late 
President  of  Maynooth— and  published  in  1861  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  that  College — the  editor 
broadly  asserts  that  tithes  of  right  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  their  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  "the  only  just  policy  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  adopted  by  the  Government  of  this  country, 
if  they  would  allay  all  religious  and  national  animosities,  and 


the  occupation  of  ecclesiastical  persons— amounted  to  .£6 16,840.  See  Irish  Church. 
Directory  for  1870,  p.  145.  The  Regium  Donum  in  1868  amounted  to  about 
.£40,000  ;  but  this  included  what  was  given  to  Unitarians. 

1  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  the  Irish 
Church  pending  the  discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  thus  prevent  meanwhile  the 
creation  of  any  new  interests. 

2  The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Suspensory  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  312  to  258.     The  second  reading  was  lost  in  the  Lords 
by  192  non-contents  against  97  contents. 

3  See  before,  pp.  433-4. 
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rule  over  a  united  people."1  The  determination  to  strip  Pro- 
testantism of  its  revenues  was  distinctly  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  public  meeting,  held  December  29th, 
1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
"  We  demand"  said  the  meeting,  "  the  disendowment  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  condition  without  which 
social  peace  and  stability,  general  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
unity  of  sentiment  and  of  action  for  national  objects,  can 
never  prevail  in  Ireland."2  In  one  of  his  more  recent  Pas- 
torals Cardinal  Cullen3  affirmed  that  Protestantism  was  kept 
alive  by  the  public  funds ;  and  that  it  would  perish  were  it 
not  sustained  by  a  State  provision.4  Had  he  known  that 
his  skill,  as  a  seer,  was  so  soon  to  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of 
experience,  he  would  perhaps  have  prophesied  more  cautiously; 
for  it  is  already  manifest  that  his  words  were  as  false  as  they 
were  foolish.  Protestantism  has  been  disestablished  ;  but  the 
change  seems  to  have  inspired  it  with  fresh  energy ;  and  it 
now  moves  more  freely  and  vigorously  than  it  ever  did  before. 
When  the  Suspensory  Bill  was  actually  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  it  was  denounced  by 
Protestant  meetings  held  in  various  places  throughout  the 
empire,  Irish  Roman  Catholics  generally  remained  quiescent. 
They  were  apparently  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  whether  their 
Church  would  be  much  safer  when  it  was  floated  on  the  sea 


1  Collections  of  Irish  Church  History  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Very  Rez', 
Laurence  F.  Renehan,  D.D.,  President  of  Maynooth  College,  edited  by  Rev.  Daniel 
McCarthy,  p.  291,  note.  Dublin,  1861.  Bishop  Moriarty,  in  a  letter  to  his  clergy 
in  1867  on  the  Disendowment  of  the  Established  Church,  puts  forward  the  same 
claim.  See  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
part  ii.,  appendix,  p.  51.  London,  1869. 

8  See  Facts  Respecting  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  T.  Lee,  LL.D.,  p.  26.  London,  1868. 

3  Archbishop  Cullen  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal  in  1866.      In 
May  1866  he  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  in  which 
he  recommended  that  every  parish  should  send  petitions  to  Parliament  "for  the 
disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Establishment."      The  oaths  so  often  taken  by 
Romanists  on  this  subject,  were  thus  openly  repudiated. 

4  At  a  still  later  period,  Dr.  Cullen  affixed  his  imprimatur  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  June  1868  (p.  460),  in  which  it  is 
affirmed  that   "  Protestantism  has  no  other  hold  on  its  followers  than  the  mere 
temporal  endowments.     The  great  motive  is  money.     Remove  this  inducement, 
and  they  will  become  the  follows  of  Rome" 
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of  ecclesiastical  equality ;  and  when  it  could  no  longer  expa- 
tiate on  the  monster  grievance  which,  for  ages,  had  supplied  it 
with  a  fruitful  topic  for  complaint  and  declamation. 

The  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  heard  of  the  Suspensory  Bill  with  the  deepest  disgust 
and  alarm.  The  Protestant  primate  of  Armagh,  in  a  letter  which 
went  the  round  of  the  newspapers,1  announced  his  conviction 
that  it  would  lead  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed 
faith  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  Irish  Protestantism.  The  Irish  Presby- 
terians were  not  so  disheartened.  They  were  aware  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  might  subject  them  to  no 
little  inconvenience;  but  they  had  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  their  Church ;  and  they  cherished  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  able  to  sustain  itself  without  the  aid  of  State  patronage. 
Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  had  long  submitted,  under  pro- 
test, to  the  pretensions  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Episco- 
pal clergy  ;  and  many  of  them  were  willing  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  their  incomes,  with  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
from  an  annoyance  so  insulting.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Belfast  in  1868,  a  discussion,  relative 
to  the  measure  of  disestablishment,  was  kept  up  with  spirit 
for  three  successive  days ;  and  it  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  that  the  friends  and  foes  of  disestablishment  were 
not  very  unequally  balanced.  A  motion  protesting  "  against 
the  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  "  was 
supported  by  2 10  votes ;  an  amendment  declaring  that  "the 
full  and  impartial  disendowment  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions in  Ireland,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  scheme  of  general 
endowment,  in  which  truth  and  error  are  treated  indiscrimi- 
nately," was  supported  by  180  votes.  The  greater  number 
of  the  elders  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy ;  but 
the  ministers,  by  a  not  very  large  majority,  carried  the  vote 
of  qualified  disapproval.2 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
Suspensory  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  question  of 

1  The  Primate  ngain  and  again  repeated  this  statement. 

2  In  the  majority  were  182  ministets  and  twenty-eight  elders;  in  the  minority 
were  134  ministers  and  forty-six  elders. 
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the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  was 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  various  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  When  the  New  House  of  Commons  assembled,  it 
appeared  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fortified  by  a 
majority  of  considerably  upwards  of  one  hundred  members.1 
The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  at  once  brought  under  considera- 
tion. The  Peers  now  saw  that  it  was  unwise  to  continue  to 
resist  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  merely  sought  to  obtain  more  liberal  terms  for  the 
disestablished  clergy.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
largely  successful.  With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  the  Church,2  incumbents  were  en- 
couraged to  commute  their  incomes  for  ready  money  ;  and  a 
bonus  of  12  per  cent,  was  allowed,  if  they  generally  joined  in  the 
transaction,  and  placed  the  proceeds  in  a  common  stock-purse. 
Half  a  million  additional  was  given,  in  lieu  of  endowments 
which  had  been  bestowed  by  Protestant  benefactors.  Curates 
were  not  overlooked ;  and  many  of  them3  soon  found  themselves 

1  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  members  returned  for  Belfast,  the  Protestant 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  was  Thomas  McClure,  Esq. — now  Sir  Thomas  McClure, 
Bart. — a  Presbyterian  elder.  Mr.  McClure  entered  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of 
the  policy  of  disestablishment.  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  another  Presbyterian,  was  at 
the  same  time  returned  for  the  borough  of  Newry  as  an  advocate  of  the  same  policy. 

8  The  Disestablished  Church  received  all  its  places  of  worship  without  charge, 
thoi'gh  most  of  them  had  been  built  at  the  public  expense.  It  also  obtained  the 
glebe-houses  and  ten  acres  of  land  connected  with  them  at  little  more  than  a 
nominal  value — the  value  of  the  buildings  not  being  taken  into  account.  The  com- 
mutation money  received  by  it  till  February,  1873,  amounted  to  £7,645,852  5-r.  ^d. 
The  number  of  its  ministers  who  had  not  then  commuted  amounted  to  108.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  the  commutation  money,  including  bonus  where  payable, 
paid  in  respect  of  claims  investigated  up  to  February,  1873  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  and  incumbents      .     5,561,877  16  i 

Curates 1,724,710  7  5 

Diocesan  schoolmasters,  clerks,  sextons,  &c.       359,264  i  10 

Total £7,645,852      5      4 

— See  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1874,  p.  197. 

3  The  curates  to  whom  annuities  were  allowed  amounted  to  921,  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  annuities  to  £95,894  i$s.  \od.  According  to  a  clause  in  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  grant  compensation  to  those 
who  had  been  curates  before  the  ist  of  January,  1871.  The  salaries  of  the  curates 
were  meanwhile  raised,  and  the  bishops  continued  to  ordain  others  in  unusual  num- 
bers up  till  the  close  of  December  1870.  Many  who  had  not  completed  a  collegiate 
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in  a  better  position  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The 
General  Assembly,  and  other  smaller  bodies,  were  permitted 
to  commute  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Establishment  j1  though, 
in  many  matters  of  detail,  they  received  much  less  indulgence.2 
Maynooth  was  bought  out  at  fourteen  years'  purchase  ;3  and 
the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  obtained  the  same  considera- 
tion.4 After  a  protracted  conflict,  the  Bill  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1869,  received  the  royal  assent.5  In  accordance  with  its  enact- 
ments, the  Protestant  Establishment  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland 
on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1871. 

Thus  fell  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  after  it  had,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  short  interval,  maintained  its 
ascendency  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  had 
meanwhile  lost  ground  in  the  country.  It  was  immensely 
more  influential  in  1871  than  in  1560.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  did  not  lose  its  status  in  con- 
course, and  some  who  had  never  been  at  college  at  all,  now  received  imposition  of 
hands.  Hence  the  extraordinary  amount  paid  to  curates  for  compensation. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Established  Church  Commission,  there  were  in 
July,  1868,  "  more  than  500  stipendiary  curates,"  so  that  400  must  have  been 
added  immediately  before  disestablishment. 

1  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly  for  1874  (pp.  620, 
622)  its  Commutation  Fund  then  amounted  to  ,£579,762  4?.  All  its  ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  nineteen,  had  commuted.  The  commutation  money  re- 
ceived by  the  Unitarians  of  all  parties  appears  to  have  been  under  .£30,000.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  did  not  commute. 

'2  Though  the  Episcopal  curates  were  so  liberally  treated,  the  Licentiates  of  the 
Assembly  received  nothing  whatever.  Whilst  curates  ordained  before  the  ist  of 
January,  1871,  were  remunerated,  no  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  received  any  compensation. 

3  Maynooth  obtained  its  college  buildings  free,  though  Government  had 
expended  on  them  at  different  times  not  less  than  £70,000.  The  commutation 
money  received  by  Maynooth  College  amounted  to  £372,331.  See  Thorn's 
Almanac  for  1874,  p.  802. 

*  The  Assembly's  College  obtained  £39,500 — including  £15,000  for  buildings. 
The  Unitarians  received,  in  commutation  for  professors'  salaries,  £4,200.  Report 
of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  upon  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland,  p.  37.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed  25th  June,  1874. 

5  It  is  the  32nd  and  33rd  of  Victoria,  chap.  xlii. — "  An  Act  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  to  make  Provision  in  respect  of 
the  Temporalities  thereof,  and  in  respect  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth." 
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sequence  of  its  increasing  inefficiency.  It  never  had  perhaps 
a  greater  number  of  able,  learned,  pious,  and  zealous  ministers, 
than  at  the  period  of  its  disestablishment.  It  had  made 
greater  progress,  in  the  way  of  a  supply  of  clergy  and  of 
church  accommodation,  within  the  preceding  seventy  years, 
than  it  had  ever  made  before  within  the  same  length  of  time. 
In  1800,  it  had  about  1,010  churches,  1,120 benefices,  354  par- 
sonage-houses, and  1,100  clergy.1  In  1871,  it  had  1,579 
churches,  1,518  benefices,  978  glebe-houses,  and  2,256  clergy.2 
During  the  same  seventy  years,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
had  made,  comparatively,  even  greater  progress.  In  1800, 
there  were,  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  two  seceding 
bodies  combined,  about  250  ministers,  240  churches,  and  12 
manses.  In  1871  the  General  Assembly  had  628  ministers, 
550  congregations,  and  nearly  300  manses.3  Meanwhile  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  had  been  exerting  itself  with 
unusual  activity.  Its  clergy  had  not  much  increased  since  the 
period  of  emancipation  ;  for  its  parishes  had  then  a  fair 
supply  of  priests,  and,  in  the  interval,  the  population  had  dimi- 
nished ;  but  most  of  its  churches  had  been  rebuilt,  and  some 
of  its  ecclesiastical  structures  were  very  costly  and  magni- 
ficent. During  the  present  century,  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, it  has  expended  millions  of  money  on  its  church  edifices.4 


1  These  are  the  numbers  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  ascertained.      See  Mant,  ii. 
776  ;  and  Facts,   6°^.,   by  Lee,  p.  28.      Mant    and  Lee  dii'fer  widely  as  to  the 
number  of  parsonage-houses. 

2  See  Irish  Church  Directory  for  1870,  p.  181.      From  1834  to  1865  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  expended  on  church  buildings  £1,103, 699  19.?.  3</. 

3  See  Minutes  for   1871,  p.  187.      There  were  also  in  Ireland  in  1871  about 
sixty-three  congregations   of  Covenanters,   United    Presbyterians,  and   Seceders. 
There  were  besides   254  Methodist  ministers,    Dissenting   and    Primitive ;   and 
about  forty-one  Unitarian  ministers.     See  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1872,  pp.  1113-5. 

4  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Armagh  recently  opened  for  worship  is  said 
to  have  cost  £60,000.     The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Kilkenny  cost  upwards 
°f  £2Sj°°°  >  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Londonderry  cost  £22,000  ;  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  lately  erected  at  Killamey  cost  .£20,000.      Freeman's 
Journal  Church   Commission,  pp.   87,  290,  318.      Meagher  states  that  "ninety- 
seven  churches,  great  and  small,  have  been  erected  in  the  archdiocess  (of  Dublin) 
since  the  consecration  (of  Dr.  Murray)  at  an  expense  of  little  less  than  £700,000. 
....  An  estimate  made  out,  with  great  care,  represents  the  amount  of  property 
moveable  and  immoveable  acquired  by  religion  in  the  (Roman)  Catholic  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  during  his  incumbency,  as  considerably  exceeding ,£1,200,000." 
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In  1871,  it  had  in  this  country  four  archbishops,  25  bishops, 
2,349  churches  and  chapels,  and  3,150  priests.  Of  these 
priests,  999  were  parish  priests,  1,729  were  administrators, 
curates,  and  so  forth  ;  and  420  were  monks  or  regular  clergy.1 
But,  during  this  century,  the  Romish  Church  has  lost  ground 
considerably  in  Ireland  among  the  general  population.  In 
1834,  it  had  6,427,712  adherents.2  Protestants,  of  all  deno- 
minations, then  amounted  to  I,5i6,228.3  In  1847,  famine  and 
pestilence  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Romanists ;  and 
emigration  has  since  removed  many  of  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation.4 In  1871,  the  Irish  Romanists  amounted  to  4,141,933  ; 
and  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  to  i,26o,568.5 
It  thus  appears,  that  whilst  Romanists  have  declined  in 
numbers  to  the  extent  of  2,285,779 — or  considerably  more 
than  one-third — Protestants  have  diminished  only  to  the 
extent  of  252,402,  or  very  little  more  than  one-sixth.  Ulster 
is  now  the  most  populous  of  the  four  provinces  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1871,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are 


— Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Murray,  p.  146*.  Dublin,  1853.  Since  1800  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  said  to  have  expended  .£5,690,995  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  convents,  colleges,  hospitals,  parochial-houses,  and  school- 
buildings,  freeman's  Journal  Church  Commission,  p.  387.  Dublin,  1868. 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  124,  p.  549. 

1  See  the  Irish  Catholic  Directory  for  1872,  p.   211. 

2  See  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction. 

3  Ibid. 

*  "  From  the  returns  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  we  learn  that,  of  the  total 
emigrants  who  sailed  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  the  1st  April, 
1861,  and  the  3ist  March  last  (1871),  819,903  were  Irish." — Census  of  Ireland  for 
1871,  p.  4. 

5  According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  various  Protestant  denominations  stood 
thus  on  the  night  of  the  and  of  April  of  that  year  : — 

Episcopalians 683,295 

Presbyterians 503,461 

Methodists 41,815 

Independents 4,485 

Baptists 4,643 

Society  of  Friends 3.834 

Other  Christian  persuasions I9,O55 

1,260,568 

Abstract  of  the  Enumerator's  Returns.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  p.  5.  Dublin,  1871. 
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Protestants.1  In  1834,  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  were  to  the 
Protestants  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  four  and  one-fourth  to 
one  ;  in  1871,  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  little  more  than 
three  and  one-fourth  to  one. 

• 

Having  now  reached  the  times  in  which  we  live,  it  may  be 
well,  in  closing  the  review,  to  add  a  few  inferences  and  sug- 
gestions. 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  is  stated  in  these  pages,  that 
much  of  the  false  religion  to  be  found  in  Ireland  is  based  on 
pure  ignorance  of  the  national  history.  How  many  believe 
that  Patrick  was  sent  here  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  archbishops  of  Armagh  can  trace  up  their  lineage  to  our 
apostle  through  an  unbroken  chain  of  episcopal  ordinations  ! 
Neither  of  these  propositions  is  true.  Patrick  himself  has 
left  behind  him  an  account  of  his  mission,  in  which  he  never 
mentions  either  the  Pope  or  the  Church  of  Rome.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  letters  of  the  Popes,  who  flourished  when  Patrick 
was  in  Ireland,  are  still  preserved  ;  they  relate  to  all  the 
transactions  of  Western  Christendom,  in  which  these  great 
Italian  prelates  were  concerned ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
repeats  the  name,  or  alludes  to  the  labours,  of  this  most  suc- 
cessful evangelist.  When  missionaries,  deputed  by  the  Pope, 
afterwards  settled  in  England ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  they  sought  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  Hibernian  clergy  repelled 
their  advances,  and  at  first  refused  to  have  any  communion 
with  them.  Early  in  the  eighth  century — when  the  venerable 
Bede  was  preparing  to  write  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England — he  tells  us  that  he  was  furnished  with  materials 
from  the  Roman  archives,  to  aid  him  in  his  work  ;  and  some  of 
the  memoranda  published  by  him  relate  to  Ireland  ;  but  still 
Patrick  is  ignored — much  less  is  anything  said  of  his  mission 
by  the  Pope.  Had  Patrick  been  sent  here  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  would  assuredly  have  introduced  Roman  usages 
and  a  hierarchy  like  that  existing  in  Italy  ;  but  he  estab- 


The  entire  population  of  Ulster,   according  to   the    census  of   1871,   was 
;  and  of  the  whole  894,525  were  Romanists. 
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lished  a  polity  and  worship  of  a  totally  different  character. 
The  assertion,  that  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  can  trace  their 
succession  from  Patrick  through  an  unbroken  series  of  epis- 
copal ordinations,  is  contradicted  by  the  plain  fact  that,  in  the 
early  Irish  Church,  there  was  no  succession  of  either  bishops 
or  archbishops  of  Armagh.  Our  ancient  Church  was  governed, 
not  by  metropolitans,1  but  by  presbyter  abbots,  who  presided 
over  monasteries ;  and  who — like  Columbkille  and  his  succes- 
sors in  lona — ordained  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.2 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Armagh 
Primates,  is  therefore  a  miserable  figment,  resting  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

It  must  also  be  plain,  from  the  statements  contained  in  this 
work,  that  Protestantism  has  indirectly  contributed  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy.  Immediately  before  the  Re- 
formation, Ireland  had  become  one  of  the  vilest  dens  of 
iniquity  in  Christendom.  The  Irish  females — who  have  since 
acquired  such  an  honourable  reputation  for  their  chastity — 
then  wallowed  in  vice.  The  petty  chiefs  were  almost  per- 
petually at  war;  and  multitudes,  who  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  idleness,  maintained  themselves  by  highway  robbery  and 
cattle  stealing.  What  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  when  even  bishops  and  archbishops  ventured  to  live  in 
open  adultery  ?  The  monks  and  the  inferior  clergy  were 
generally  alike  ignorant  and  licentious.3  There  were,  no 
doubt,  among  them  some  men  of  a  more  respectable  descrip- 
tion ;  but  history  tells  of  very  few  entitled  to  special  commen- 
dation. As  a  body,  the  clergy  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
utter  carelessness,  that  a  large  number  of  the  monasteries  and 
churches  were  in  ruins.  In  the  time  of  the  good  Bishop 
Bedell — or  about  a  century  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
had  dawned  on  the  country — many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  exhibited  a  most  profligate 
example  ;  and  their  bishop  was  a  beastly  toper.  Even  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  59,  130.  2  Ibid.  35.  3  Ibid.  p.  336,  note. 
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Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Armagh,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  find  a  priest  in  Ulster  who  was  not  addicted  to  drunkenness.1 
Many  of  the  early  Protestant  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
were  confessedly  persons  of  indifferent  reputation  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  were  a  check  on  their  Roman  Catholic 
rivals.  The  Church  of  Rome  felt  that,  if  Popery  was  to  be 
maintained  in  the  island,  there  must  be  a  reformation  in  the 
conduct  of  its  official  representatives.  It  accordingly  began 
to  appoint  bishops  who  insisted  on  a  stricter  discipline,  and 
who  compelled  the  priests  to  cultivate  greater  decency  in 
their  behaviour.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  of  the  present  day,  are  an  entirely  different  class  of  men 
from  their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  change, 
for  the  better,  which  has  meanwhile  taken  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Irish  females  must,  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  of  the  priesthood. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  that,  since  the  Reformation, 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  done  nothing  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Irish  people.  Their  moral  condition  now 
is  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  priests,  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  their  Protestant  neighbours,  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  improvement.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  we  can  calmly  contrast  the  results  of  Popery  and 
Protestantism  ;  and  assuredly  the  comparison  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  religion  of  Rome.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of 
Ulster  and  Munster,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  Ulster  stood  lowest  among  the  four 
provinces.  Munster  had  a  better  soil  and  climate,  a  better 
mercantile  position,  and  more  safe  and  capacious  harbours. 
But  Ulster  is  now  far  ahead  in  all  the  elements  of  substantial 
prosperity.  It  stands  higher  in  point  of  wealth  and  education  ; 
it  is  more  peaceful  and  more  populous.2  Neither  can  it  be 
pleaded  that  Ulster  has  escaped  the  pressure  of  the  penal 

1  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  154,  note  (4). 

8  According  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1872,  the  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty for  rating  in  Ulster  was  ,£3, 066, 738;  in  Munster,  ^2,658,471.  Munster  is 
much  larger.  See  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1875,  p.  836. 
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laws,  and  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  superiority  to  State 
patronage.  These  pages  testify  to  the  contrary.  The  majority 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  have  always  been  Presbyterians  ; 
and  they  have  been  persecuted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cruelly 
and  as  persistently  as  the  Romanists.  In  the  days  of  Charles 
I.  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  to  escape  the  imposition  of  the  Black  Oath  ;  and  all  their 
ministers  were  driven  from  the  country.  When  the  preachers 
returned,  after  the  massacre  of  1641,  they  again  suffered  from 
the  proscription  of  Cromwell.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  they  dared  not  openly  meet  in  Presbyteries,  or 
venture  publicly  on  the  ordination  of  ministers.  Their  wor- 
ship was  illegal ;  they  were  often  obliged  to  celebrate  it  in 
some  secluded  spot  at  dead  of  night ;  and  any  pastor,  who 
dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  liable,  for  every  such  offence, 
to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.  At  the  Revolution — 
when  the  Presbyterians  saved  their  country  by  their  noble 
defence  of  Londonderry — they  were  requited  in  a  way  which 
might  well  have  made  wise  men  mad.  The  brave  Adam  Murray, 
the  hero  of  the  siege,  was  basely  deprived  of  the  very  horse 
which  had  borne  him  triumphantly  through  many  a  terrific 
struggle  ; :  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Presbyterian 
officers,  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  so  many  deeds  of 
valour,  were  driven  ignominiously,  by  the  Test  Act,  out  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  For  ages,  the  Presbyterians  were 
harassed  by  the  bishops'  courts,  and  their  children  branded, 
with  impunity,  as  bastards.  Romanists  cannot,  therefore,  lay 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  suffering.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  present  superiority  of  Ulster  ?  Must  we  not  ascribe 
it  to  the  blessing  of  God  ?  Must  we  not  infer,  from  the  ex* 
perience  of  three  hundred  years,  that  He  looks  down  with 
greater  favour  on  Protestantism  than  on  Popery  ? 

We  are  taught,  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  the 
multiplication  of  ritual  observances  is  no  sure  evidence  of  true 
godliness.  The  rulers  and  people  of  Israel  were  offering 
multitudes  of  sacrifices,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced 
them  as  "  laden  with  iniquity,"  as  the  "  rulers  of  Sodom," 

1  See  Mackenzie's  Narrative,  ch.  vi. 
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and  the  "people  of  Gomorrah."1  The  brigand  will  attend 
mass,  and  say  his  prayers  most  punctually,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  is  preparing  to  perform  some  horrid  act  of  assassina- 
tion. There  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  few  of  the  children 
of  God  in  communion  with  the  Pope ;  and,  looking  merely  at 
their  attention  to  outward  forms,  Irish  Romanists  may  be 
safely  pronounced  a  devout  people.  But  facts,  too  glaring  to 
escape  general  observation,  must  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  their  system  cannot  be  the  true  way  of  pro- 
moting that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.  In  the 
times  of  primitive  Christianity,  its  disciples  could  boast  that, 
notwithstanding  their  increasing  numbers,  it  was  rare  to  hear 
of  one  of  them  convicted  of  any  act  of  immorality  before  a 
civil  tribunal.  Romanists  can  appeal  to  no  such  argument 
in  support  of  their  religion.  Were  they  to  attempt  it,  they 
could  be  confronted  with  the  damnatory  testimony  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Irish  jails.2  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace;  but 
the  Romish  system  has  signally  failed  to  promote  peace  and 


1  Isaiah,  i.  4,  10,  n. 

2  In  1851,  Protestants  formed  only  about  the  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  population 
of  Munster ;  at  the  same  time,  in   Ulster  the  Protestants  and  Romanists   were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers.     But  for  the  five  preceding  years,    that  is,  for  1846, 
1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  these  two  provinces  exhibited  very  different  results  in 
regard  to  crime.      The  number  of  cases  of  burglary  and  housebreaking  in  Ulster 
amounted  to  825  ;  in  Munster  they  were  1,518.    The  number  of  cases  of  robbery  in 
Ulster,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  950 ;  in  Munster  they  were  1,851.  See 
Twenty -ninth  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Prisons  of  Ireland,  1850,  p.  viii. 
In  1851,  Ulster  had  a  population  of  2,004,289,  whilst  Munster  had  only  1,831,817. 
In  September  1852,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  in  the  County  Antrim 
Jail  amounted  to  125,  and  the  number  of  Presbyterian  prisoners  to  forty-two  ; 
though  at  that  time  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  county  was  nearly  double 
the  Roman  Catholic.     At  the  same  time  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners 
in  County  Down  Jail  was  IO2,  and  the  number  of  Presbyterian  prisoners  fifty-six  ; 
though  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  county  was  much  larger  than  the  Roman 
Catholic.      See   Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian    Church,  in    Ireland,    iii.    413,    note. 
Multitudes  of  such  statistics  could  be  readily  produced.     In  1873,  the  proportion 
of  police  in  the  five  northern  counties  of  Londonderry,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
and  Antrim  was  only  from  eight  to  ten  for  every  10,000  of  the  population  ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County,  it  was  from  thirty-five  to  forty-three  for 
every  10,000  of  the  population.  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1873, 
p.  61.     Dublin,  1874.     It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland,  that  in  1872,  of  the  juveniles  committed  to  the  county  and 
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social  order.  For  centuries,  Popery  has  kept  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  chronic  rebellion.  The  penal  laws  have  long  since 
been  abolished  ;  but  sedition  is  as  rampant,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Protestant 
North,  any  one  who  would  kill  another,  in  cold  blood  in  open 
day,  would  forthwith  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  for  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  whole  country  would  cry  out  against  the 
deed  ;  but  there  are  places,  elsewhere,  in  which  the  murderer 
may  walk  quietly  away  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  witnesses ; 
and  any  one,  who  would  supply  evidence  to  lead  to  his  con- 
viction, would  be  condemned  by  the  entire  community.  Nay, 
more,  when  a  worthless  miscreant  has  been  apprehended,  and 
convicted  of  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  attempting 
to  convert  the  land  into  a  field  of  blood,  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  will  sympathize  with  the  prisoner  ; 
and  meet,  under  the  countenance  of  their  priests,  in  multitu- 
dinous assemblages,  to  clamour  for  his  release  !  Do  not  these 
things  point  to  the  awkward  conclusion,  that  Popery,  in  some 
way,  blunts  the  moral  sense;  and  often  encourages  its  votaries 
to  call  evil,  good  ;  and  good,  evil  ?  The  primitive  Christians 
were  taught  by  the  apostles  to  lead  "  quiet  and  peaceable  " 
lives  under  the  yoke  of  pagan  rulers  j1  but  Irish  Romanists 
have  yet  learned  no  such  lesson  from  their  clergy.  They  are 
"  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest ; "  and,  when  they  can 
find  no  other  grievance,  they  are  absurdly  agitating  for 
deliverance  from  the  mild  and  tolerant  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Any  inquirer  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  candidly  studies 
the  history  of  this  country,  may  be  convinced  that,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  been  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  Irishmen.  The  Bull  of 
Adrian  IV.  prepared  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island. 
All  the  miseries  it  subsequently  endured,  under  the  tyranny 


borough  prisons,  8  per  cent,  were  Protestant  Episcopalians,  somewhat  less  than 
2  per  cent,  were  Presbyterians,  and  90  per  cent,  were  Romanists.  During  the  same 
year  (1872)  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  committed  to  county  and  borough  gaols 
in  Ireland  amounted  to  3,499  ;  the  Presbyterians,  to  963  ;  and  the  Romanists,  to 
25>53°-  Fifty-second  Report,  pp.  19,  24.  Dublin,  1874. 
1  I  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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of  the  English  invaders,  may  be  traced  to  that  infamous 
diploma.  From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Reformation, 
as  often  as  our  countrymen  attempted  to  break  away  from  the 
grasp  of  their  oppressors,  they  were  encountered  by  papal 
excommunications  and  interdicts.  And  what  a  curse  has  the 
Pope  been  to  Ireland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day  !  He  promoted  the  ruinous  wars  of  Desmond  and  O'Neill ; 
and  he  inflicted  untold  mischiefs  on  the  country  during  the 
long  and  bootless  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Confederation.  And 
if,  in  more  recent  times,  he  has  ceased  to  patronize  the  fighting 
department,  he  has  done  so,  simply  because  he  has  been  shorn 
of  his  strength,  and  has  found  discretion  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour. 

The  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  presents  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  spiritual  despotism.  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  Apostolic 
days,  was  an  eminently  free  commonwealth.  The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  Judas  was  entrusted  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  disciples.1  The  whole  multitude  chose  the  seven 
deacons  ;2  and  the  laity  were  commanded  to  "try  the  spirits,"3 
or  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  But 
Popery  has  stripped  Irishmen  of  every  shred  of  spiritual 
freedom.  The  Pope  appoints  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  appoint 
the  priests ;  and  the  priests  rule  the  people  with  absolute  do- 
minion.4 The  Irish  peasant  may  choose  his  medical  attend- 
ant or  his  law  adviser;  he  may  vote  for  a  coroner  or  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  but  he  has  no  more  influence  in  the 
nomination  of  the  spiritual  guide,  to  whom  he  is  required  to 
commit  his  deepest  secrets,  than  has  the  sheep  which  he 
shears,  or  the  donkey  which  he  drives  to  market.  In  matters 


1  Acts  i.  15,  22.  *  Acts  vL  3,  5.  3  I  John  iv.  i. 

*  The  bishop  "  may  choose  to  deal  extra-judicially  with  any  ecclesiastic  within 

his  jurisdiction Should  he  prefer  it,  he  may  thus  relieve  himself  from  the 

necessity  of  observing  any  form  of  law  whatever.  His  rule  of  conduct  is  that 
prescribed  by  his  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  The  accused  may  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  or  the  persons  whose  enmity 
he  has  provoked  ;  yet  the  bishop,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  proceeding, 
and  without  hearing  a  word  in  explanation  or  defence,  has  power  and  authority 
to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  suspension,  from  which  there  is  practically  no 
appeal." — KIRKPATRICK'S  Introduction  to  Report  of  the  case  of  O"  Keeffe  v.  Cullen, 
p.  xxxvi. 
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of  religion,  he  must  not  dare  even  to  think  for  himself.  He 
must  believe,  without  challenge,  whatever  his  Church  believes. 
Irishmen,  who  talk  loudly  of  the  blessings  of  Home  Rule, 
patiently  crouch  under  this  unmitigated  Italian  slavery. 

Ireland   contains   within   itself  many   of    the  elements  of 
national  greatness.     It  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  climate, 
a  teeming  supply  of  streams  and  rivers,  noble  harbours,  rich 
pasture  lands,  splendid  lakes,  beautiful  valleys,  and  sublime 
mountain  scenery.     Its  children  have  few  compeers  in  the  gifts 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.     Goldsmith  and   Moore,  Grattan, 
Burke,  Curran,  and  many  others,  are  names  known  all  over 
the  world.     With  the  aid  of  the  Pope  it  was  subdued  by 
England ;  but  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  it  has 
given  birth  to  sons  mighty  in  war ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of 
Niall  of  the  nine  Hostages,  Brian  Boru,  and  Wellington  ?    But 
Ireland  can  never  attain  the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  nations,  as  long  as  so  many  of  its  population  ex- 
hibit,  in  things  spiritual,  the  blindness  of  infatuation.     They 
fret  and  fume  against  England,  though,  by  their  alliance  with 
its  imperial  government,  they  are  kept  from  anarchy,  strength- 
ened, and  blessed  ;  whilst  they  stupidly  submit  to  the  absolute 
will  of  a  superstitious  old  man  in  Italy,  who  has  no  more 
right  to  rule  them,  than  has  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.     And  their  folly  is  all  the  more  ridiculous,  as  their 
subjection  to  the  Pope  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  older 
than  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.     The  surrender  of 
their   ecclesiastical   freedom   was  quickly  followed  by  their 
political  slavery.      When  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Saints  and  the  Light  of  the  Western  Church,  it  was  unfettered 
by  papal  shackles.     Then  its  Synods   were   not   held   with 
closed  doors,  and  the  laity  forbidden  to  enter.     They  met  in 
public  ;  and  the  king  and  the  heads  of  the  people  were  present 
at  the  deliberations.     Then,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  acknow- 
ledged obedience  to  the  canons  of  foreign  councils.     Then,  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  there  was  Home  Rule,  and  no 
submission  to  foreign  dictation.     Now,  when  a  Synod  is  con- 
vened at  Thurles  or  elsewhere,  all  things  are   shrouded  in 
mystery ;  the  people  are  shut  out ;  and  if  even  an  archbishop 
happens  incontinently  to  divulge  aught  that  has  occurred,  he 
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must  meekly  crouch  under  a  papal  reprimand.  How  strange 
that  men  can  bow  their  necks  to  such  hard  bondage,  and  yet 
venture  to  declaim  about  liberty  ! 

Though  Protestantism  has  been  disestablished  in  Ireland. 

o  * 

its  adherents  have  no  cause  whatever  for  discouragement. 
The  truth  is  with  them,  and  God  will  maintain  it.  The  unity 
of  the  Church  is  not  the  unity  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  con- 
federation, subject  to  one  earthly  ruler.  There  was  no  such 
unity  in  the  times  of  primitive  Christianity.  There  may  be 
such  unity  in  the  midst  of  hatred,  wrath,  strife,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  The  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  is  of  a 
far  higher  and  holier  character.  It  is  the  unity  of  hearts  en- 
lightened by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  knit  together  by  attach- 
ment to  a  Head  in  Heaven — the  Lord  of  Glory.  When  Irish 
Protestants  seek  to  convince  their  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men by  their  conduct,  as  well  as  by  a  mild  and  affectionate 
statement  of  the  gospel,  that  the  purest  faith  leads  to  the 
holiest  and  happiest  life,  they  adopt  the  right  course  for 
securing  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  principles.  The  priests 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  yet  they  seem  instinctively  to  feel  that  it  testifies  against 
them.  Hence  nothing  so  much  excites  their  alarm  as  its 
general  circulation  among  the  laity.  But  Protestants  must 
ever  remember  that  it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it 
is  the  grand  weapon  with  which  they  must  conquer  Ireland 
for  Christ. 

The  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  separated  from  the  State  and 
endowed  with  the  power  of  self-government,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  precious  opportunity  for  sweeping  away  abuses, 
and  reconstructing  its  framework.  It  has  already  accomplished 
some  important  improvements.  Much  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  influence  of  long-cherished  prejudices,  and  for 
attachment  to  usages  recommended  by  the  prestige  of  a 
venerable  antiquity.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  regretted 
that  the  disestablished  Church  has  engaged,  with  so  much 
hesitation,  in  the  work  of  renovation.  The  bishops,  it  is  plain, 
still  clog  the  wheels  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  ; x  and  yet 

1  So  lately  as  1866  even  a  friendly  witness  delivered  the  following  testimony  : 
"  It  is  notorious  that  the  only  bishop  in  Ireland,  besides  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
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under  the  new  constitution,  the  principle  of  prelacy  is  retained. 
The  rule  of  voting  by  orders,  and  of  making  the  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  of  each  order  necessary  to  carry  any  important 
proposition,  is  a  strange  device  never  heard  of  before  in  the 
Church  of  God.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Irish  Episcopalians 
will  yet  inaugurate  a  policy  of  more  thorough  reform,  taking 
the  Word  of  God  as  their  only  guide,  and  the  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age  as  their  divine  model.  They  would  thus  do 
much  towards  gathering  into  one  the  various  fragments  of 
Protestantism.  The  union  of  Irish  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians is  a  consummation  for  which  all  good  men  should 
pray  and  labour.  Some  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  their 
incorporation  have  been  sketched  long  since  by  the  immortal 
Ussher ; 1  and  were  charity  to  hold  the  pen,  it  could  easily 
contrive  to  complete  the  outline.  The  union  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  will,  we  trust,  yet 
be  realized ;  and  the  day  on  which  it  will  be  celebrated,  will 
be  the  most  glorious  that  ever  dawned  on  the  Isle  of  Saints. 


and  perhaps  the  bishop  of  Down — who  goes  amongst  his  clergy,  and  works  hand 
in  hand  with  them,  is  the  bishop  of  Cork." — Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
February  1866,  p.  239. 

1  See  his  "Reduction  of  Episcopacy  into  the  form  of  Synodical  Government," 
in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  72.  London,  1837.  It  is  only  right  to  add 
that  Ussher's  scheme  would  not  now  satisfy  Presbyterians. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH 

IN  IRELAND, 

REV.  BROTHERS,  BELOVED  CHILDREN, 

WITH  a  trembling  sense  of  the  obligations  which  the  nature  of  our 
office  imposes  on  us,  we  have  come  together,  after  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  to  deliberate  in  common  on  the  awful  interests  with  which 
we  are  charged.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  various  subjects 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  religion  ;  and  whilst 
we  have  sought  with  jealousy  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit  "  committed  to 
our  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (2  Tim,  i.  14. ;)  we  have  also  esteemed  it  a 
duty  to  be  "  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  us,"  (i  Pet.  iii.  15.)  that  you,  "dearly  beloved,  our  joy 
and  our  crown  (may)  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  (Phil.  iv.  I.  ;)  and  "  that  he 
who  is  on  the  contrary  part  may  be  afraid,  haying  no  evil  to  say  of  us." — 
Tit.  ii.  8. 

We  know,  dearly  beloved,  the  filial  duty  with  which  you  are  solicitous  to 
hear  the  voice  of  those  who  <(  watch,  as  being  to  render  an  account  of 
your  souls." — Heb.  xiii.  17.  We  hasten  therefore  to  make  known  to  you 
our  unanimous  decision  on  such  matters  as  are  of  common  concern,  that 
you,  on  your  part,  may  "  fulfil  our  joy  ;  that  being  of  one  accord,  you 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  labouring  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel." — Phil.  ii.  2  and  i.  27. 
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IST  RESOLUTION. 

HAVING  considered  attentively  a  plan  of  national  education  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us, — resolved  that  the  admission  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  into  the  same  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  in- 
struction, may,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  allowed,  provided 
sufficient  care  be  taken  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children,  and  to  furnish  them  with  adequate  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

2ND  RESOLUTION. 

THAT  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  protection  to  the  religion  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  under  such  a  system  of  education,  we  deem  it  necessary 
that  the  master  of  each  school,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  be  a  Roman  Catholic  :  and  that  in  schools 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  form  only  a  minority,  a  permanent 
Roman  Catholic  assistant  be  employed  :  and  that  such  master  and 
assistant  be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation,  or  with  the  express 
approval,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they 
are  to  be  employed  :  and  further,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  removed 
upon  the  representation  of  such  Bishop.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed 
for  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  mistresses  and  assistants  in  female 
schools. 

3RD  RESOLUTION. 

THAT  we  consider  it  improper,  that  masters  and  mistresses  intended 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  youth,  should  be  trained 
or  educated  by  or  under  the  control  of  persons  professing  a  different 
faith  ;  and  that  we  conceive  it  most  desirable,  that  a  male  and  female 
model  school  shall  be  established  in  each  province  in  Ireland,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters 
and  mistresses  for  the  important  duties  which  they  shall  be  appointed  to 
discharge. 

4TH  RESOLUTION. 

THAT  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  protecting  the  religion  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  the  books  intended  for  their  particular  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  shall  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  :  and  that  no  book  or  tract  for  common  instruction  in  literature 
shall  be  introduced  into  any  school  in  which  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  educated,  which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  school  is 
established. 
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STH  RESOLUTION. 

THAT  a  transfer  of  the  property  in  several  schools  which  now  exist,  or 
may  hereafter  exist  in  Ireland,  may  be  utterly  impracticable  from  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  held  ;  and 
from  the  number  of  persons  having  a  legal  interest  in  them,  as  well  as 
from  a  variety  of  other  causes  ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  any  regulation 
which  should  require  such  transfer  to  be  made,  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  receiving  parliamentary  support,  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  useful  schools  from  all  participation  in  the  public  bounty. 


6TH  RESOLUTION. 

THAT,  appointed  as  we  have  been  by  divine  providence  to  watch  over 
and  preserve  the  deposit  of  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland  ;  and  responsible 
as  we  are  to  God  for  the  souls  of  our  flocks,  we  will,  in  our  respective 
dioceses  withhold  our  concurrence  and  support  from  any  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  not  fully  accord  with  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions. 

7TH  RESOLUTION. 

HAVING  taken  into  consideration  the  project  of  a  provision  to  be  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland, — resolved,  that  no  such  legal  provision  for  our  support 
and  that  of  our  clergy,  will  be  acceded  to  by  us,  until  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  shall  have  been  emancipated.  And  that  at  no  period  can  we 
accept  any  such  legal  provision,  unless  our  acceptance  of  it  be  found  by 
us  consistent  with  the  independence  of  our  Church  and  the  integrity  of 
its  discipline,  as  well  as  with  the  cordial  union  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  that 
faithful  people,  from  whose  generous  contributions  we  and  our  predeces- 
sors have,  for  centuries,  derived  our  support. 


STH  RESOLUTION. 

HAVING  learned  with  sorrow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ex- 
positions already  given  of  our  faith,  some  grievous  misconceptions 
regarding  certain  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  are  still  unhappily  found  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, — resolved,  that  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  remove  the  possibility  of  future  misconception  on 
those  heads,  by  the  following  full  and  authentic  declaration. 


DECLARATION 


OF  THE 


ARCHBISHOPS    AND    BISHOPS 


IN  IRELAND. 


AT  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  is  abroad,  and  men  seem 
anxious  to  resign  those  prejudices  through  which  they  viewed  the 
doctrines  of  others,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  avail  themselves  with  pleasure  of  this  dispassionate 
tone  of  the  public  mind,  to  exhibit  a  simple  and  correct  view  of  those 
tenets  that  are  most  frequently  misrepresented.  If  it  please  the  Almighty 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  doomed  to  continue  in  the 
humbled  and  degraded  condition  in  which  they  are  now  placed,  they  will 
submit  with  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  The  Prelates,  however,  conceive 
it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  whose  good  opinion  they  value,  to  endeavour  once  more 
to  remove  the  false  imputations  that  have  been  frequently  cast  upon  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  that  Church  which  is  intrusted  to  their  care,  that 
all  may  be  enabled  to  know  with  accuracy  the  genuine  principles  of  those 
men  who  are  proscribed  by  law  from  any  participation  in  the  honours, 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  State. 
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I. 

Established  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  which  order  is 
essential,  the  Catholic  religion,  far  from  interfering  with  the  constituted 
authorities  of  any  state,  is  reconcileable  with  every  regular  form  which 
human  governments  may  assume. — Republics  as  well  as  monarchies  have 
thriven  where  it  has  been  professed,  and,  under  its  protecting  influence, 
any  combination  of  those  forms  may  be  secure. 

II. 

The  Catholics  in  Ireland  of  mature  years,  are  permitted  to  read  authen- 
tic and  approved  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  explanatory 
notes  ;  and  are  exhorted  to  use  them  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and 
obedience.  The  Clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  bound  to  the  daily 
recital  of  a  canonical  office,  which  comprises,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
almost  the  entire  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  her  pastors  are  required,  on 
Sundays  and  on  festivals,  to  expound  to  the  faithful,  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  the  epistle  or  gospel  of  the  day,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
divine  law. 

III. 

Catholics  believe  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  has  not  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  God.  The  belief,  however,  of  any  partic- 
ular miracle  not  recorded  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  is  not  required  as 
a  term  of  Catholic  communion,  though  there  are  many  so  strongly 
recommended  to  our  belief,  that  they  cannot  ;.  without  temerity  be 
rejected. 

IV. 

Roman  Catholics  revere  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  and  piously 
invoke  their  intercession.  Far,  however  from  honouring  them  with 
divine  worship,  they  believe  that  such  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  paid  to  any  creature  without  involving  the  guilt  of 
idolatry. 


V. 

Catholics  respect  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  his  Saints,  without 
believing  that  they  are  endowed  with  any  intrinsic  efficacy.  The  honour 
which  is  paid  to  these  memorials  is  referred  to  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  and  should  the  faithful,  through  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
ascribe  to  them  any  divine  virtue,  the  Bishops  are  bound  to  correct  the 
abuse,  and  rectify  their  misapprehensions. 
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VI. 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  common  with  all  Christians,  receives,  and 
respects,  the  entire  of  the  ten  commandments,  as  they  are  found  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  The  discordance  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  different  manner  in  which  these 
divine  precepts  have  been  arranged. 

VII. 

Catholics  hold  that,  in  order  to  attain  salvation,  it  is  necessary  to 
belong  to  the  true  Church,  and  that  heresy  or  a  wilful  and  obstinate 
opposition  to  revealed  truth,  as  taught  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  excludes 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  believe, 
that  all  those  are  wilfully  and  obstinately  attached  to  error,  who,  having 
been  seduced  into  it  by  others,  or  who,  having  imbibed  it  from  their 
parents,  seek  the  truth  with  a  cautious  solicitude,  disposed  to  embrace  it 
when  sufficiently  proposed  to  them  ;  but  leaving  such  persons  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  a  merciful  God,  they  feel  themselves  bound  to 
discharge  towards  them,  as  well  as  towards  all  mankind,  the  duties  of 
charity  and  of  social  life. 


VIII. 

As  Catholics  in  the  Eucharist  adore  Jesus  Christ  alone,  whom  they 

believe  to  be  truly,  really,  and  substantially  present,  they  conceive  they 

cannot  be  consistently  reproached  with  idolatry  by  any  Christian  who 
admits  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God. 


IX. 

No  actual  sin  can  be  forgiven  at  the  will  of  any  pope,  or  any  priest,  or 
of  any  person  whatsoever,  without  a  sincere  sorrow  for  having  offended 
God,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  for  past 
transgressions.  Any  person  who  receives  absolution  without  these 
necessary  conditions,  far  from  obtaining  the  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs 
the  additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament. 


X. 

Catholics  believe  that  the  precept  of  sacramental  confession  flows  from 
the  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  which  Christ  left  to  his  Church. 
As  the  obligation  of  confession,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  nugatory  with- 
out the  correlative  duty  of  secrecy  on  the  other,  they  believe  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  supersede  the  divine  obligation  of  that  seal  which 
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binds  the  confessor  not  to  violate  the  secrets  of  auricular  confession. 
Any  revelation  of  sins  disclosed  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  would  defeat 
the  salutary  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  would  deprive  the 
ministers  of  religion  of  the  many  opportunities  which  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession  affords  of  reclaiming  deluded  persons  from  mischiev- 
ous projects,  and  causing  reparation  to  be  made  for  injuries  done  to 
persons,  property,  or  character. 


XI. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  they  declare  upon 
oath  that  they  detest  as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  belief  "  that  it  is 
lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  or 
under  the  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ; ''  and  also  the  principle  "  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  They  further  declare,  on  oath,  their 
belief,  that  "  no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever  be  justi- 
fied or  excused  by  or  under  pretence  or  colour  that  it  was  done  either  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  what- 
soever ; "  "  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither  are  they 
thereby  required  to  believe,  that  the  pope  is  infallible  ; "  and  that  they  do 
not  hold  themselves  "  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature  immoral, 
though  the  pope  or  any  ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or  direct  such 
an  order  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  them  to  pay  any 
respect  or  obedience  thereto." 


XII. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  swear,  that  they  "  will  be  faithful,  and  bear 
TRUE  ALLEGIANCE,  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord  KING 
GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  ;  that  they  will  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  his 
Majesty's  family,  against  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  :  utterly 
renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  to  any  other 
person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  these  realms  ;  " 
that  they  "  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  and  murdered 
by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever  ;  "  and  that  they  "  do  not 
believe  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state, 
or  potentate,  HATH,  OR  OUGHT  TO  HAVE,  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly 
within  this  realm."  They  further  solemnly  "  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  they  make  this  declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  their  oath, 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and 
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without  any  dispensation  already  granted  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  any  person  whatever,  and  without  thinking  that 
they  are,  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  pope  or  any  persons  or 
authority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare 
that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

After  this  full,  explicit,  and  sworn  declaration,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  on  what  possible  ground  we  could  be  justly  charged  with  bearing 
towards  our  MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN  ONLY  A  DIVIDED 
ALLEGIANCE. 


XIII. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  far  from  claiming  any  right  or  title  to  for- 
feited lands,  resulting  from  any  right,  title,  or  interest,  which  their 
ancestors  may  have  had  therein,  declare  upon  oath,  "  that  they  will  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
perty in  this  country,  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being."  They 
also  "  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
Catholic  Establishment  in  its  stead.  And  further,  they  swear  that  they 
will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  entitled,  to 
disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  Religion  and  Protestant  Government 
in  Ireland." 


XIV. 

Whilst  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  Declaration,  endeavoured  to  state,  in 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  such  doctrines  of  our  Church  as  are  most 
frequently  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  amongst  our  fellow-subjects, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  welfare,  and  of  Christian  charity  ; 
and  whilst  we  have  disclaimed  anew  those  errors  or  wicked  principles 
which  have  been  imputed  to  Catholics,  we  also  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  occasion,  to  express  our  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  give,  when 
required  by  the  competent  authority,  authentic  and  true  information  upon 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church  ; 
and  ttf  deprecate  the  injustice  of  having  our  faith  and  principles  judged 
of'by  reports  made  of  them  by  persons  either  avowedly  ignorant  of,  or 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the  nature  of  our  Church  Government, 
its'  doctrines,  laws,  usages,  and  discipline. 

This  Declaration  we  approve,  subscribe,  and  publish,  as  well  that  those 
who  hava  formed  erroneous  opinions  of  our  doctrines  and  our  principles 
may  be  at  length  undeceived,  as  that  you,  dearly  beloved,  be  made  strong 
in  that  faith  which  you  have  inherited  as  "  the  children  of  saints,  who 
look  for  that  life  which  God  will  give  to  those  that  never  changed  their 
faith  from  him." — Tob.  ii.  18. 
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Reverend  Brothers,  beloved  Children,  "  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  be 
to  you  "from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — 
I  Tim.  i.  2. 

DUBLIN,  2$tA  January,  1826. 


>J«  PATRICK  CURTIS,  D.D.  *J«  DANIEL  MURRAY,  D.D 

*p  OLIVER  KELLY,  D.D.  *|<  ROBERT  LAFFAN,  D.D. 

•%•  FARRELL  O'REILLY,  D.D.  ^  J-  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  D.D. 

^  PETER  M'LOUGHLIN,  D.D.  ^  THOMAS  COSTELLO,  D.D. 

>J«  JAMES  MAGAURAN,  D.D.  ^  KIARAN  MARUM,  D.D. 

^  GEO.  T.  PLUNKETT,  D.D.  »J«  PETER  WALDRON,  D.D. 

^  JAMES  KEATING,  D.D.  >J«  JOHN  MURPHY,  D.D. 

>J«  CHARLES  TUOHY,  D.D.  *£*  JAMES  DOYLE,  D.D. 

t%*  EDWARD  KIERNAN,  D.D.  t%*  p.  M'NICHOLAS,  D.D. 

*%*  PATRICK  KELLY,  D.D.  >J<  p.  M'GETTIGAN,  D.D. 

^  CORNELIUS  EGAN,  D.D.  ^  EDMUND  FFRENCH,  D.D. 

t%t  WILLIAM  CROLLY,  D.D.  ^  THOMAS  COEN,  D.D. 

>fc*  PATRICK  MAGUIRE,  D.D.  >J<  ROBERT  LOGAN,  D.D. 

>J«  PATRICK  M'MAHON,  D.D.  >J«  PATRICK  BURKE,  D.D. 

*%t  JOHN  M'HALE,  D.D.  ^  JOHN  RYAN,  D.D. 


To  the  foregoing  documents,  a  view  of  the  state  of  education  among 
the  various  denominations  in  Ireland,  may  be  not  inappropriately  ap- 
pended. It  appears  from  it  that,  though  the  schools  of  the  National 
Board  have  now  been  so  long  in  operation,  and  though  so  many  of  them 
have  meanwhile  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  priesthood,  Romanists 
are  still  far  behind  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  the  department  of 
secular  instruction. 

Comparative  view  of  the  percentage  of  persons  five  years  of  age  and  upwards 
belonging  to  each  religions  profession  in  each  province  in  Ireland,  who  could 
neither  write  nor  read  according  to  the  Census  of  1871  : — 

Roman       Protestant        Presby- 
Catholies.  Episcopalians,  terians.     Methodists. 


Leinster      ...         ...         30-4  7-4  4*9  4'2 

Munster      41-4  77  4-3  4'9 

Ulster         39-8  187  9-8  7'6 

Connaught            ..."       5i'3  ii'O  5'6  6-3 

Total  population  of  Ireland,  of 
five  years  old  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1871.  3,649,255  588,865  435,809  38,290 

See  Census  of  Ireland  1871 — Summary  Tables  for  Ireland,  p.  84,  Dublin,  1875. 
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AARON,  i.  88 

Abbey  Lands,  i.  369 

Abbot,  Archbishop,  ii.  64,  note 

Abbots  Presbyter,  i.  33-4  ;  Jurisdiction 

over  Bishops,  i.  34,  60,  107  ;  Chosen 

by  lot,  i.  no,  note ;  in  Parliament,  i. 

292,  337 
Abel,  i.  88 
Abernethy,  i.  90 ;  Rev.  John,  ii.  233, 

note 
Abjuration,  oath  of,  ii.  118,  note;  195-6, 

note ;  203,  204 
Abraham,  i.  88 
Absentees  among   the   clergy,   i.   313, 

note 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  ii.  436, 

438 

Achonry,  i.  205,  207,  316,  412 
Achill  Mission,  ii.  498-502 
Adaire,  or  Adair,  i.  318  ;   ii.    14,    25, 

note ;   Sir  Robert,  ii.  26,  182. — Rev. 

Wil  iam,  ii.  53,  note ;  Rev.  Patrick, 

ii.  54,  note 
Adamnan,   i.    23,  25,  30,  33-4,  54,  78, 

79,  80,  81,  90,  105 
Adrian  IV.,   Pope,    i.    159,    210,  213, 

note,  214-5,  275A  323 
Adventurers,  ii.  118 
Aelfric,  Archbishop — see  Elfric 
Aengus  the  Culdee,  i.  21 
Aetheling,  i.  144 

Africa,  wife  of  De  Courcy,  i.  242 
African  Church,  i.  i\,nole;  21,  182 
Agar,  Archbishop,  ii.    309,  note ;  312, 

note ;  353»  n'te 
Agatho,  Pope,  i.  54 
Aghaboe,  i.  96,  106 
Aghadoe,  i.  207  ;  ii.  18 
Agilulf,  i  46 

Agistment,  Tithe  of,  ii.  260-1 
Agricola,  i.  4 
Ahogill,  ii.  529 
Aidan,  King,  i.  36,  105 
Ailbe,  i.  30,  note 
Aileach,  i.  80 


Aileran,  i.  87 

Ailill,  i.  147,  note 

Airchinneach,  i.  109,  note 

Albert,  of  Cologne,  i.  267 

Albin,  i.  97-8,  100,  135 

Alcala,  i.  455  ;  ii.  340 

Alcuin,  i.  99,  note ;  100 

Aldhelm,  i.  52-3,  58,  61,  note ;  92 

Ale,  i.  297 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  i.  226,  228.  240, 

249;    IV.,    Pope,   i.  235,  note ;  297, 

note 

Alexandria,  i.  64 
Alfred  the  Great,  i.  144 
Alfrid,  King,  i.  78 
Allan,  Archbishop,  i.  249,  note 
Allen,  the  Jesuit,  i.  420,  422,  424-5.  — 

Rev.  Robert,  ii.  497 
Altham,  Sir  James,  i.  453 
Alvey,  Henry,  i.  454 
America,  ii.,  25,  133,  167,  241  ;  United 

States  of,  ii.  290 
Amhalgaid,  i.  113,  note 
Amlaff,  i.  129 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  i.  29 
Anabaptists,  ii.  132,  not'. 
Anderson,  i.  289.  290,  note ;  454-5 
Angel,  Book  of  the,  i.  1 16 
Anglo-Irish,  ii.  33,  note 
Animals,  death  of,  i.  77-8 
Annals,  Irish,  i.  77,  note 
Annadown,  i.  247,  note 
Annally,  i.  403,  note 
Anne,  Queen,  ii.  191-219 
Anselm,  i.  166,  1 68,  171,  172,  178,  193 
Antioch.  i.  64 
Antipodes,  i.  96 
Antrim,  i.  30,  67  ;  ii.  53  ;  Round  Tower 

at,  i.  123,  note;  Castle,  ii.  14;    Earl 

of,  ii.  26,  note ;  227  ;  Presbytery  of, 

ii.  232 

Apennines,  i.  46 
Apocryphal  Books,  i.  12 
Apostolic  Churches,   i.   64 ;    Apostolic 

Succession,  i.  100-103 
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Apostle  of  North  Picts,  i.  34,  36 

Aqua  Vita,  i.  368,  note 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  i.  270,  271 

Arabic,  i.  140,  270 

Arcamoni,  ii.  69,  note 

Archbishop,  or  Ard-episcop.,  i,  lor,  116 

Archdall,  i.  40,  50,  note ;  200,  note 

Architecture,  Ecclesiastical,  i.  241 

Archpresbyters,  i.  208,  248 

Ardagh,  i.,  205,  207  ;  ii.  8,  10 

Ardbraccan,  i.  181,  note 

Ardcarne,  i.  177,  note ;  180 

Ardcath,  ii.  309,  note 

Ardee,  i.  267 

Ardfert,  i.  180,  207,  343  ;  ii.  18 

Ardmac  Nasca,  i.  67,  nofe 

Ardmore,  i.  30,  248,  note 

Ards,  Co.  Down,  i.  416,  note 

Ardstraw,  i.  180 

Aremoric  Gaul,  i.  22. 

Argiall,  i.  209,  note 

Argyleshire,  i.  69 

Arianism,  ii.  231,  note ;  240,  436-9 

Aristotle,  i.  289 

Arklow,  i.  207 

Aries,  Bishop  of,  i.  13,  note 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  i.  456,  457 

Armagh,  i.  16;    Book  of,  i.  18,  21,  73, 

85,    109,    115-117;    Abbot  of,  118  ; 

City   of,    128,    148,    155,    215,   244  ; 

County,  ii.  356 

Arnulf,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  i.  171 
Arragon,  King  of,  i.  263-4 
Arran,  ii.  117 
Articles  of  Religion,  i.,  Appendix,  517- 

20,  525-40  ;  of  Union,  ii.  375 
Ascendency,  Protestant,  ii.  367,  note 
Ashe,  Bishop,  ii.  215,  note 
Asiatics,  L  57 
Askeaton,  i.  318  ;  ii.,  427 
Asseriu1?,  L  144,  note 
Assessments    extraordinary,     Papal,    i. 

263 

Association,  R.  C.,  ii.  425 
Assylin,  i.  177,  no'e 
.Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  ii.  112 
Athaddy,  i.  242,  note 
Athcliath,  i.  129,  note ;  150 
Athenry,  i.  378 
Atherton  or  Adderton,  Bishop,  ii    25, 

note 

Athlone,  i.  254 ;  ii.  120 
Atkins,  Rev.  Walter,  ii.  207 
Attainder,  ii.  167 
Augustine,    Bishop   of    Hippo,    i.    2t, 

note ;   94,  144,   271  ;   Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  i.  17,  56,  6l 
Augustinians,  i.  254,  318 
Aurelian,  the  Abbot,  i.  35,  note 
Austrasia,  i.  149,  note 
Auto  da  Ft,  i.  429 
Auxilius,  i.  115,  116,  118 


Averell,   Bishop,    ii.    313,    nt-te  ;    Rev. 

Adam,  ii.  380 
Avignon,    i.    272,     280,     note;    286-7, 

290 

Awley,  Abbot,  i.  189,  note 
Ayr,  i.  139,  note 

BABYLONISH  Captivity  of  the   P.>pp«, 

i.  272 

Bachall,  Isa,  i.  119,  note ;  173 
Baduney,  i.  156 
Kapnal,  Colonel,  ii.  84 
Baithan,  i.  67 
Ballyclare,  ii.  13,  note 
Ball,  Archdeacon,  i.  448,  note 
Bale,  John,  i.  341,  note ;  358-363 
Ballaghmoon,  i.  146,  147 
Ballinglen,  ii.  498 
Ballybetagh,  i.  241,  note 
Ballymena,  i.  192,  note ;  ii.  26,  53,  136, 

43° 

Ballymore,  i.  207 
Ballymagroarty,  i.  68,  note 
Ballynascreen,  i.  68,  note 
Ballynure,  ii.  13,  note 
Bally tober,  5.  177,  note 
Ballywalter,  ii.  24,  53 
Baltic,  i.  126 

Baltinglass,  i.  236,  242,  note 
Bangor,  i.  30,  39,  40,  62,  67,  128,  142, 

169,  191,  197  ;  ii   53 
Banishment,  Living  in  Ireland,  i.  299  ; 

of  Priests,  i.  476 ;  ii.  116 
Bann,  River,  a  ;  290 
Bannockburn,  i.  274 
Bantry,  i.  318,  331 
Baptism,    i.  220;    Expense  of,    i.  332, 

note ;  with  milk,  i.  220,  note 
Baptists,  ii.  122-4,  I3I"I34 
Barbadoes,  ii.  117 
Barber,  Rev.  Samuel,  ii.  331,  note 
Barberini,  Cardinal,  ii.  144 
Barclay,  of  Forkhill,  ii.  357,  note 
Barn  well,    Sir   Patrick,    i.    454,    note; 

479,  note ;  Priest,  ii.  178,  note 
Baronius,  L  214,  note ;  232,  no'e 
Barony,  i.  241,  note 
Barristers,  R.  C.,  ii.  250 
Barsumas,  the  Abbot,  i.  35 
Barry,  Lord,  i.  459-60,  464 
Bartholomew  Massacre,  i.  429 
Basil,  i.  23 
Basle,  i.  362 

Basnet,  Dean,  i.  341,  ncte 
Bavaria,  i.  95,  205 
Baxter,  Richard,  ii.  126,  note 
Bealten,  i.  180,  note 
Beal-an-atha-buy,  i.  456,  note 
Bear,  i.  331,  note 
Beaumont,  ii.  6 
Becket,  Thomas-a,  i.  283 
Bede,  i.  7,  21,  52,  103 
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Bedell,  Bishop,  ii.  8-n,  46-8,  49 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  ii.  275,  281 

Bees  tithed,  i.  297 

Be'ach  Droichet,  ii.  1 1 1 

Belfast,  ii.  199.  343  ;  Presbytery,  ii. 
104  ;  Academical  Institution,  ii.  436, 
438,  note  ;  Queen's  College,  ii.  520-1, 

527 
Bell  of  the  Monastery,   i.   38  ;  of  the 

Round  Tower,  i.  121  ;  of  the  Chapel, 

ii.  309  ;    of  the  Will,  i.  75,  note;  of 

Slane,  i.  149 
Bellahoe,  i.  348 
Belling,  ii.  80,  note  ;  83,  142 
Benburh,  it.  74 
Benedict,  of  Peterborough,  i.  220-250, 

thelXth,  161,  note;    the  XlVth,  ii. 

255 

Benedictines,  i.  167,  241,  note 

Benevento,  i.  262 

Benignus,  i.  23,  29,  115,  116,  Il8 

Benne%  i.  391,  note 

Berenger,  i.  163,  note;  164 

Berkeley,  Lord,  ii.  147,  150,  i;6; 
Bishop,  ii.  256 

Beresford,  Archbishop,  i.  101,  note 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  i.  59,  72,  73, 
167,  271,  188-9,  I9l>  I93-2CO,  202- 
204,  210,  212 

Berminghams,  i   292 

Besom  of  Devotion,  i.  87,  note 

Betham,  Sir  William,  i.  18,  21,  115 

Bible,  i.  374;  in  Irish,  it.  10,  n,  159  ; 
in  English,  ii.  37 

Bible  Schools  condemned  by  the  Pope, 
ii.  417 

Bible  Society,  Hibernian,  ii.  390-1 

Bicknor,  Primate,  i.  286 

Biggar,  Rev.  William,  ii.  188 

Bingham,  i.  23,  124 

Birne  Thady,  i.  344 

Birr  converts,  ii.  495-6 

Bishops,  Irish,  i  20-1,  36,  472 ;  or- 
dained by  single  bishops,  i.  60  ;  Fight- 
ing, ii.  115,  note;  Protestant,  ii.  191 

Bishops'  Courts,  ii.  193.  534-5 

Bishoprics,  Extent  of,  i.  207  ;  Ten  sup- 
pressed, ii.  460 

Black  Oath,  ii.  27,  28 

Black,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  303,  note 

Blacker,  Colonel,  ii.  359,  note 

Blackstone,  i.  376,  note 

Blair,  Rev.  Robert,  ii.  n,  13,  14,  16, 
126,  note 

Blake,  Walter,  i.  322;  Sir  Richard 
Blake,  ii.  94  ;  Bishop,  ii.  514 

Blest,  Mr.  Albert,  ii.  391,  note 
Blight,  i.  78  ;  of  1847,  ii.  490 
Blood's  Plot,  ii.  135,  136 
Blow's  Bible,  ii.  218,  note 
Bobbio,  i  41,  46 
Bodkin,  Archbishop,  i.  380,  386 


Bodley,  Captain  Josia?,  i.  414,  note 

Bohemia,  ii.  12 1,  note 

Boleyn,  i.  335,  note;  373 

Bollandists,  i.  299,  note 

Bonagh,  i.  308,  note 

Bones  of  Patrick,  Biigid,  and  Colimib- 

kille,  i.  267-8,  269 
Boniface  IV.,  i.  42,  44,  46,  47  ;  VII I., 

i.  306 

Bonner,  Bishop,  i.  365,  366 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  i.  395  ;    ot 

Armagh,  i.  114,  115-17,  155-6,  157; 

of  Rights,  i.  117,  173  ;  of  Howth,  i. 

228,  nofe 

Booker,  Rev.  Moore,  ii.  268 
Borlase,  ii.  37,  note;  39,  note ;  42,  60, 

61,63 
Borumha,  or  cattle  tribute,  i.  80,  note  ; 

150,  note 

B  ailogne-sur-mer,  i.  10,  14,  note 
Boulter,  Archbishop,  ii.  15,  note ;  246, 

248 

Bower,  i.  213,  note 
Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  ii.  10, 

note 

Boyd,  Rev.  Mr.  ii.  138,  note 
Boyle,    Bi«hop    Michael,    ii.    8,    note; 

130,  185  ;    Bishop  Richard,   ii.    17  ; 

Honourable  Robert,  ii.  II,  159 
Boyne,  i.  243  ;  ii.  168,  169,  170 
Boyse,  Rev.  Joseph,  ii.  173,  192,  note; 

212 

Brady,    Rev.    Maziere,    i.    258,    not-!; 

279,  322,  331.  «<**;  365-6,  377-83. 

386-7.  392-3,  448 
Bramhall,  Bishop,  i.  383,  note;  v.  17, 

1 8,  19,  21,  23,  24,  30,  31,  129-30, 

132 

Brannigan,  Rev.  Michael,  ii.  497 
Brawling,  ii.  535 
Bray  i.  207 
Breasail,  i.  72,  note 
Breakspear,  Pope  Nicholas,  i.  209 
Brechin,  i.  123,  note 
Breed,  i.  28 
Bregentz.  i.  45 

Bregia,  Territory  of,  i    78,  156 
Brehon  Law,  i.  24,  32,  36,  no,  173; 

Brehons,  i.  184 
Brenan,  i.   200,   249,    323,   324,   nrte  ; 

332,  353,  413,  43° 

Brendan,  i.  30,  106 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  i.  348 

Bretons,  i.  14 

Brian  Borumha  or  Boru,  i.  149-157, 165 

Brice,  Rev.  Edward,  i'.  n,  24;  Ran- 
dal, M.P.,  ii.  182,  note 

Brictius,  Bishop,  i.  233 

Bridge,  Murder  of,  ii.  286 

Bridius,  i.  34 

Brigade,  Irish,  ii.  181 

Bright,  Bishop  of,  i.  107,  197 
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Brigid,  i.  27-9,    75,   note ;   84,    102  3, 

123,  132 
Bristol,  Earl  of,  and  Bishop  of  Derry, 

ii.  319 

Britanny,  i.  21 
British,  i.  26 
Britons,  i.  25 
Brodin,  i.  214,  note 
Broghill,  Lord,  ii.  131 
Brompton,  i.  220,  224 
Brouet,  Pasquier,  i.  351,  note ;  356 
Brougham,  Lord,  ii.  350,  note 
Brouncker,  Sir  Henry,  i.  475,  477 
Browne,   Archbishop   George,    i.    338, 

340-1,  342,  347,  352,  358,  364 
Brownlow,  Mr.  Arthur,  i.  115,  note 
Bruce,  King  Robert,  i.  274 ;  Edward, 

i.   274-5,  277-8,   322  ;    Rev.  Dr.,  ii. 

441,  note 

Buachach-Phatraic,  i.  118,  119,  note 
Buddhists,  i.  27 
Bulkeley  Primate,  il  5 
Bull  of  Adrian  IV.,  i.  210-15,  275  '•>  °' 

Pius  V.,   i.  401  ;    Bullarium    Roma- 

num,  i.  214,  note 

Bnrgatt,  Archbishop  William,  ii.  146 
Burghers  and  Anti- Burghers,  ii.  262 
Burgundy,  i.  42,  43,  49 
Burial  Service,  ii.  175 
Burke,    Bishop   Roland,    i.    350,    364, 

note  ;  Edmund,  ii.  339,  366 
Burleigh,  Lord  Treasurer,  i.  453 
Burnet,  i.  314,  note;  343  ;  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ii 
Burning  of  heretics,  i.  283,  284,  note ; 

367 

Burscougb,  Bishop,  ii.  264,  note 
Burton,  i.  78 
Butler,    Archbishop   Edmund,  i.    333 ; 

James,    ii.    296,     307,    note;     The 

Butlers,  i.  303,  418,  note 
Butter,  i.  291-2,  note 
Byrne,  Edward,  ii.  338,  note 

CADROE,  L  159,  note 

Caesar,  i.  4,  note 

Cainnech,  i.  106,  note 

Cain  Phatraig,  i.  114,  155 

Cairbre  Lifeachar,  i.  72,  note 

Cairncastle,  ii.  53,  note 

Cairns,  David,  M.P.,  ii.  182,  note 

Caiseal,  i.  1 20,  note 

Caledonia,  i.  34 

Callan,  i.  318 

Calpurnius,  i.  10 

Calvin,  i.  407 

Calvus  Perennis,  i.  157 

Cambrensis,    Giraldus,    i.    268,    note; 

Eversus,  i.  176-7,  210,  213 
Cambridge,  i.  448 
Camden,  i.  404,  note 
Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  ii.  331, 

333-4 


Canoin-Phadraig,  i.  156,  note 

Canons  of  Irish  Convocation,  ii.  22,  23 

Canons  Regular,  i.  243 

Canterbury,  i.  162,  164,  166,  17.),  179 

Cantred  or  Tuath,  i.  1 74,  note 

Canute,  King,  i.  154,  162,  note 

Caracute,  i.  241,  note 

Cardinals,  i.  233,  note;  272,  345 

Carew,  i.  28 

Carhampton,  Lord,  ii.  364,  note 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  i.  461,  note 

Carlingford,    i.    127,   note;    129,    170; 

Lord,  ii.  143,  155 
Carlow,  i.  341  ;  Spiritual  Retreat  at,  ii. 

416  ;  College,  ii.  349,  414,  525,  note 
Carlus,  i.  150 
Carlyle,   Thomas,   ii.    112,    127,    note; 

Rev.    Dr.    James    Cariile,    ii.    419, 

note ;  432,  note ;  455,  496 
Carmelites,  i.  254,  288,  318;  ii.  5 
Carn-Ui-Neid,  i.  419,  note 
Carrickfergus,  i.  254,  note ;  377,  note  ; 

ii.  46,  52,  53,  106,  267,  note 
Carrickmacross,  i.  348 
Carpenter,  Archbishop,  ii.  296 
Carr,  Rev.  George  W. ,  ii.  389,  note  ; 

444 

Carte,  ii.  50,  note;  51,  52,  63,  83,  109 
Carteret,  Lord,  ii.  218,  note;  224,  note 
Carthagh,  i.  106,  note 
Carwithen,  ii.  15 
Casey,  Bishop,  i.  358,  564,  note 
Cashel,  i.  117,  145-6,  172,  176,  179-80, 

205,   471  ;    Synod    of,    i.    219-221  ; 

Archbishop  of,  i.   257,  411,  415  ;  ii. 

87  ;  Canons  of,  i.  226,  253-4,  478 
Cassian,  i.  35,  note 
Cassidy,  Roderic,  i.  305 
Castabala,  ii.  398,  note 
Castle  Conor,  i.  412,  note 
Castledermot,  i.  150 
Castlehaven,  Lord,  ii.  40,  78,  143,  294, 

note 

Castle  Kieran,  i.  181 
Castle  Martyr,  ii.  181,  note 
Castlereagh, Lord, ii. 397,  note ;  q.i^note 
Catak  gue  of  Saints,  i.  20,    26,    note ; 

59,  note 

Catechism,  ii.  122,  note ;  140,  328,  note 
Cathach,  i.  32,  33,  note 
Cathair,  i.  120,  note 
Catholic  Confederation,  ii.  57-64,  107, 

"3 

University,  ii.  525-6 

Catholics,  Eastern,  i.  91 
Cattle  Plague,  i.  78 
Cavan,  i.  178,  note 
Cavanaghs,  The,  i.  273,  note 
Cavendish,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  314 
Ceann-Eitigh,  i.  147,  note 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  i.  391  ;  Sir  Rober% 
i.  414 
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Celcyth,  i.  129 

Celedbhaill,  i.  156 

Celestine,  Pope,  i.  6-8,  12,  14,  17,  22, 

63,85 
Celibacy,  Clerical,  i.  10,  58,  note  ;  60, 

note ;  91,  237 

Celsus,  i.  172-5,  178,  180,  190,  194 
Cely,  Bishop  John,  i.  309 
Census,  Ecclesiastical,  ii.  463,  543 
Ceolfrid,  The  Abbot,  i.  91 
Cessation,  The,  ii.  64-6 
Chalice,  ii.  165,  290,  note;  509 
Challoner,  Lucas,  i.  452 
Chalons,  Council  of,  i.  ill 
Chamberry,  i.  235 
Chanter,  {.192 

Chapel,  Cormac's,  i.  195,  note 
Chappell,  William,  ii.  20 
Chapter*,  The  Three,  i.  46 
Charlemagne,  i.  96-7,  100,  118,  126-7, 

132,  135-6,  154,  256,  note 
Charles  the  Fat,  i.  98,  note ;  the  Bald, 

i.  139,  141  ;  the  Fifth,  i.  331,  333  ; 

the  First,  ii.   3,   16,  66-8,  73-4  ;  the 

Second,  ii.  136 
Charlemont,  Lord 
Charnock,  ii.  123,  note 
Charter  Schools,  ii.  208,  322,  408 
Chester,  i.  368,  note 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  ii.  254,  308 
Chichester,  Lord  Deputy,  i.  477,  480 
Chickens  tithed,  i.  297 
Chieftains,  Clerical,  i.  31 
Children  ti'.hed,  i.  297,  note ;  admitted 

to  church  preferments,  i.  409 
Chorepiscopi,  i.  181,  182,  207 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  i.  249 
Christian,     Bishop,    i.    59,   note;    205, 

219,  258,  note ;  265 
Christian     Brothers,     ii.     393,      513 ; 

Evidences,  ii.  515 
Chronicon  Scotorum,  i.  77,  note ;  181, 

note 

Chrysostom,  i.  23,  64,  144 
Church  Defence  Association,  i.  260 

Education  Society,  ii.  473-4 

Chuiche«,  Irish,  i.  19,  120  ;  ii.  182 

Churton,  Archdeacon,  i.  164 

Ciaconius,  i.  236 

Ciaran,  i.  80,  106,  113 

Cinel,  i.  32 

Cistercians,  i.  200- 1,  241,  243,  245,  292 

Civita  Vecchia,  i   422 

Clancany,  Lord,  ii.  143 

Clandeboye,  i.  290,  note 

Clanricarde,  i.   230;   ii.   50,   note;  93, 

ill,  113,  118,  note;  200,  note 
Clans,  number  of,  i.  177,  note 
Clare,  Lord,  ii.   134,  note ;  370,  note; 

County  of,  ii.  283,  note  ;  election,  ii. 

432 
Clarendon,  Lord,  ii.  161,  162 


Clairvaux,  i.  198,  200 

Clark,  Gabriel,  ii.  123,  note 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  257,  note ;  Dr. 

Adam,  ii.  378,  note 

Claudius  of  Turin,  i.  135,136,  note  ;  137 
Clayton,  Bishop,  ii.  256,  257 
Clemens,  the  Irish  Bishop,  i.  94  ;  an 

Irishman   in   France,    i.    97-8,    100, 

136-7,  note 
Clement  III.,  Pope,  i.  205  ;  V.,  Pope, 

i.  272 

Clinch,  Mr.,  ii.  401,  note 
Cloch  Teach,  i.  122,  149 
Clogher,  i.  180,  207,  411;  Synod  at, 

i.  445,  note 
Clogy,   Mr.,  ii.   7,  note ;  10,   note;  48 

note,  49 
Clonard,  i.  30,   40,  67,   148,    180,   181, 

note ;  205,  207,  244 
Clondalkin,  i.  129,  note 
Clonenagh,  i.  131,  note ;  206 
Clonfert,  i.  30,207  ;  University  at,  i-447 
Clongowes  Wood,  ii.  45,  note  ;  393 
Clonmacnois,  i.   30,  78,  87,   100,  112, 

124,   128,   note;  159,  181,  205,  207, 

255,  309,  note 
Clonmany,  i.  68 

Clonmel,  i.  349,  454,  471,  478  ;  ii.  73 
Clontarf,   i.  151-3,  155,  161,  note ;  312 
Clontusket,  i.  177,  note 
Clooncraff,  i.  177,  note 
Clotworthy,  Sir  John,  ii.  13,  43,  note ; 

54,  56 

Cloughouter  Castle,  ii.  48,  ill 
CIovu,  i.  44 
Cloyne,  i.   148,  207,  317  ;  ii.  18,  463, 

note 

Clyn,  i.  274,  283,  284,  286,  301,  305 
Co-arb,    i.     106,     113,    114,    130;    of 

Patrick,  i.  174 

Cobbe,  Archbishop,  ii.  266,  note 
Code,  Rev.  John,  ii.  389,  note 
Codure,  John,  i.  351,  356,  389 
Coelestius,  i.  5 

Coeneachair,  i.  15,  note ;  149,  note 
Coenfeolad,  i.  145 
Cogan,  i.  181,  note ;  337,  437,  note 
Cogitosus,  i.  27,  102,  123,  note 
Coile,  Mr.,  ii.  360,  note 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  i.  453 
Colcu  or  Colgu,  i,  100 
Cole,  Dr.,  i.  368,  note 
C'jleraine,  i.  39,  254 
Co!gan,   i.    27,    101,   note;    102,   note; 

105.  note ;  ii.  95,  note 
Coligni,  i.  429 
Colla  Dachrich,  i.  72,  note 
College,  Popi>h  in  Dublin,  ii.  5  ;  May- 

nooth,  ii.  349 

Collier,  i.  52,  165,  373,  374,  395,  430 
Colman,  i.  57,  81 
Cologne,  i.  159,  1 60 
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Colonists  in  Down  and  Antrim,  ii.  II 
Colp.  i.  243,  244.  note 
Colton,  Archbishop,  i.  21 
Columbanus,  i.  30,  41-8,  49,    56,   62, 

67  ;  ad  Hibernos,  ii.  404,  405 
Columbkille,  i.  23,  25,  30-4,  36,  68  9, 

75,  84,  101,  103,  105,  113,  148 
Colvert,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  24,  mte 
Comber,  Co.  Down,  ii.  53,  not* 
Comghall,  i.  30,  39-41,   i°6,  '28-  202 
Commandments,  the  Ten   in  In.-h,   i. 

87,  note;  in  English,  i.  352 
Commendams,  ii.  19-21 
Commissary,  Apostolic,  i.  389 
Commission,    High,    i.    446 ;    ii.    25  ; 

Royal,  ii.  1 8 
Committee,  R.  C.,  ii.  277,  341-2,  346  ; 

Parliamentary,  ii.  425 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  ii.  23,  207-8 
Commutation  of  tithes,  ii.  472 
Compostella,  i.  306 
Conall,  the  victorious,  i.  74 
Conception,  Immaculate,  L  271 
Concubinage,  i.  238,  280,  339 
Condlaedh,  Bishop,  i.  75,  102 
Confession  to  a  priest,  i.  in,  112,  190, 

247,  255  ;  Patrick's,  i.  10-13,  59.  7°, 

85-6,  244  ;  of  faith,  ii.  231-2 
Confessors,    i.    220 ;    Confessional,    ii. 

446-7 

Confirmation,  i.  58,  59,  190;  n.  154 
Confiscations,  ii.  118,  note ;  120,  note; 

181 

Conforming  priests,  ii.  201,  202,  294 
Cong,  i.  1 80 
Congan,  i.  189 

Congas,  Abbot,  i.  Ill,  1 12,  113,  note 
Conge  d'elire,  i.  376 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  i.  5,  not*  ; 

79,  note 

Conna-na-mbrocht,  i.  93,  note 
Connalia,  i.  385,  note 
Connaught,  i.  63,  114,    128,    155,    178, 

note ;  291  ;  ii.  ico,  118-121 
Connellan,  i.  20,  note ;  108 
Connesburgh,  Archbishop  Edmund,    i. 

3H 
Connor,  i.  67,  107,  192,  193,  197,  205, 

207 
Conor  MacConchailleadh  or  Cornelius, 

i.  235,  note 
Convention,    National,    ii.    3  3,    361, 

note 
Convocation  of  the  clergy,  ii.  20-1,  22, 

205,  208 

Consecration  of  a  church,  i.  87,  no'e 
Cor.  stables,  ii.  230 
Constance,  i.  45 
Constantine  the  Great,  i.  243 
Constantinople,  i.  44,  46,  64,  91 
Consubstantiation,  i.  163,  note ;  ii.  224 
Cooke,  Dr.  Henry,  ii.  300,  note ;  415, 


note;    432,   note;    435-9,  462,   466, 

note  ;  476 
Cookstown,  ii.  440 
Coo'.e,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  44,    note;   51, 

131 

Coppinger,  Mr.  Stephen,  ii.  432,  note 

Corbet,  ii.  25,  note 

Corcoran,  i.  158 

Cork,  L  148,  178,  180,  205,  207,  241, 

254,  319,.  397,  45i,  47i,  478  ;  ii.  18  ; 

Earl  of,  ii.  8,  note ;  29,  note 
Cormac,  King,  i.  4,  note ;  5,  note ;  20 ; 

disciple  of  Columbkill,  i.   34,  note ; 

Cormac's  chapel,  i.    121,  note;  124, 

note 
Cormac  Maculinan,  i.    117,  note ;  145, 

147,  note 
Corporation,   Dublin,   i.   449  ;  ii.   344, 

note 

Comwallis,  Lord,  ii.  304 
Cottingham,  Rev.  George,  ii.  43,  note 
Cotton's  Fasti,  L  247,  note ;  248,  265, 

280,  287,  307,  324,  332,  336,  388, 

406  ;  ii.  25,  note 
Council  or  Synod,  i.  33,  35,  note ;  91, 

130,  131,  175,  205,  219 
Covenanters,   iu    26,   33-44,    note;  52, 

335,  441 

Cows,  tribute  of,  i.  301,  note 
Cox,   i.  360,   note;  364,   369,  426;  ii. 

51,  57,  63,  82,  93 
Coyne  and  Livery,  L  294,  308 
Craghead,  Rev.  Robt,  ii.  174 
Craike,  Bishop,  i.  391 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  1314,  note;  420, 

note  ;   4  29 
Crathie,  ii.  230 

Creagh,  Bishop,  Richard,  i.  439-40 
Croft,  Sir  James,  i.  386,  note 
Croghan,  i.  14 
Crolly,  Archbishop,  ii.  392,  note  ;  452, 

note  ;  507,  note 
Cromer,  Primate,   i.   338-9,   343,   349, 

351 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  ii.  106,  111-12,  113, 

115-16,  125-7,  189 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  i.  338,  349  ;  Lord, 

i-  359  . 
Cronan,  i.  67 

Crook  Harbour,  L  216,  note 
Cross,  i.  22  ;  Pagan,  i.  22,  note ;  carried, 

i.    294 ;   in  Baptism,   ii.    102,   not,- ; 

Crosses,  i.  109,  124,  note 
Crotty,  Rev.  Wm.,  ii.  495-6 
Crunmhael,  i.  93,  note 
Crusades,  the,  i.  266,  272 
Cuanach,  i.  74 
Cuan  O'Lochlan,  i.  158 
Cuchullin,  i.  73 

Cudgelling,  as  a  penance,  i.  260 
C'uldees,  i.  41 
Cul-Dreimhne,  i.  32 
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Cullen,  Cardinal,   ii.   507-8,   512,  517, 

525,  note 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  ii.  464 
Cumin  or  Comyn,  John,  i.   234.,   236, 

238,  240-1,  249 
Cummene,  i.  30,  66,  note ;  82 
Cummian,  i.  51,  57,  63  6,  67,  82,  83,  83 
Curran,  John  PhilpOt,  ii.  332 
Curry,    Dr.    I.,  435,  note;  ii.  37,  nole ; 

38,  43,  45,  63,  230,  note;  277 
Cursus  Scotorum,  i.  86 
Curtis,  Archbishop,  ii.  413 
Curwin,  Primate  Hugh,  i.  365-7,  372-3, 

379,  390 

Cusack,  Bishop,  ii.  156,  note 
Cush,  Bernard,  ii.  360,  note 
Cushendun,  i.  396,  411 
Cyclopean  architecture,  i.  120 
Cyril,  i.  23 

DAKR  stock  tenants,  i.  109,  note 

Dagan,  Bishop,  i.  62 

Dagobert,  i.  149,  note 

Dal,  i.  32,  note 

Dalaradia,  i.  195 

Dal  Cais.  i.  150,  181 

Dale,  John,  i.  374 

Dallas,  Rev.  A.  R.  C,  ii.  502-5 

Dalriada,  i.  36,  6S,  69,  80 

D' Alton,  i.  206,  247 

Dal  way,  Capt.  John,  ii.  131,  note 

Daly,  Bishop   Robert,   i.   391,  note ;  ii. 

388,  note;  418,  note;  Priest,  .ii.  50 
Damasus,  Pope,  i.  92,  nole 
Danes,  i.  127,  129,  145 
Daniel,   Terence,   i.   385,  note;   Arch- 
bishop William,  i.  406 ;  Godfrey,  ii. 

122,  note 

Daicy,  Bishop  Oliver,  ii.  143 
D'Aubigne,  i.  ii,  note;  136,  note 
David,  Bishop,  i.  26 
Davies'  Mythology,  i.  28 
Dawson,  Mr.  Joseph,  ii.  215,  note 
Davys,  Sir  John,  i.   273,   nute :  292-3, 

434,  472-3,  480  ;  ii.  33 
Deans,    Origin   of,    i.     249,    nj.'e ;   of 

residences,  ii.  483,  511,  519 
Dearg  Lough,  i.  298  ;  ii.  195 
Dea<t%  Bishop  Thomas,  ii.  58,  62,  92 
De  Bicknor,  Archbishop  Alexander,  i. 

300 

De  Burgh,  Bishop  Raymond,  i  382. 
De  Burgo,  i.  230,  note ;  254,  note  ;  292  ; 

A>chbishop  Jjhn,  ii.  50,  93  ;  BLhop 

Thoma?,  ii.  306,  note 
Declan,  i.  30,  note 
Declaration,  R.  C.,  ii.  278,  341 
De  Courcy,  John,   i.  230  I,   242,  244, 

268,  269 

Decretals,  the  false,  i.  1 14,  noli 
Defenders,  ii.  356-9 
Degenerate  English,  i.  291 


De  Lacy,  i.  243 

Delany,  Bishop,  ii.  507 

De  Lisle,  Sir  William,  i.  298 

De  Loundres,  Heury,  i.  251    . 

Denmark,  i.  161 

Dens'  Theology,  ii.  449,  note ;  450 

De  Portu,  i.  271 

D<:rby,  Lord,  ii.  451-2 

De  Rosario,  Dominick,  i.  435  7 

De:ry,  i.  28,  31,  68,  106,  180,  207,  254 

Desertegny,  i.  68 

Desertoghill,  i.  68 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  i.  300,  310,  330,  349, 

363,  397,  4l8,  421,  424-5,  455,  470 ; 

Sir  Jacnes,  i.  425 
De  Tickhull,  i.  246 
Dc:vereux,  Bishop,  i.  379,  410 
Diamond,  Battle  of  the,  ii.  359 
Diarmaid,  Kin^,  i.  31,  32,  33,  38 
Dichu,  i.  71 
Digby,  Bishop  Simon,  ii.  160,  169,  iSj  ; 

Rev.  William,  ii.  411 
Dilapidations  of  churches,  i.  335,  365  ; 

ii.  158 
Dillon,  Lord  Chancellor,   i.  441  ;  Mr. 

James,  ii.  6;  Dr.,  ii.  49,  note 
Diman,  i.  67,  81 
Dingle,  i.  439;  ii.  466,  ntte 
Diocesan  Bishops,  i.  179  ;  statutes,   ii. 

450,  note 

Dioceses,  Irish,  i.  207 
Diodati,  ii.  II 

Di  Rivera,  Bishop  Franciscus,  i.  521 
Discussions,  controversial,  ii.  422,429-30 
Disert,  Aengas,  i.  131,  note 
Disestablishment,  ii.  536-541 
Dissenters,   ii.    191,    note;    2 1 1,    not: 

Chapels  Bill,  ii.  479-80 
Distilleries  stopped,  ii.  289 
Dixon,  Bishop  Richard,  i.  410 
Dobbs,  Richard,  ii.  232,  nute 
Dobda  i.  96 
Doctor,  a,  i.  36,  note 
Docus,  i.  26 

Dodd,  i.  400,  nole ;  402,  note 
Dominicans,  i.  254-5,  288,  290,  300,  318 
Donaghnaore,  i.  206 
Donald,  King,  i.  ii,  note 
Donat  of  Fesuiae,  i.  1 1,  note 
Donegal,  i.  30,    160,  318;  Convent  of, 

i.  319;  Lord,  ii.  289 
Donellan,  Nehemia,  i.  406 
Doneraile,  ii.  J8i,  note 
Don  Juan  de  Aquila,  i.  457,  461 
Donnan  i.  34,  note 
Donnchadh,  i.  156,  note ;  160 
Donoughmore,  i.  123,  nole 
Doppin^,  Bishop,  ii.  167,  note ;  169,  176 
Doran,  Bishop  Mauricr,  i.  332,  note 
Douay  College,  i.  455  ;  ii.  340 ;  version 

of  Bible,  ii.  454,  note 
Dowdall,  Sir  Ro^erf,  i.  311 
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Bowling's  Annals,  i.  231,  310,  note 
Down,  i.  73,  180,  197,  205,  241 
Downes,  Bishop  Henry,  ii.  257,  nott 
Downham,  Bishop  George,  ii.   21,  note 
Downpatrick,  i.  71,   73,  107,  112,  117, 

148,  197,  267-8  ;  ii.  219 
Doyle,  Bishop,  i.  225;  ii.  255,    tv>te ; 

349,  414-16,  421,  422,  note ;  425-7, 

444,  452,  456,  457 
Drapier's  Letters,  ii.  237 
Drogheda,  i.  254,  295,  300,  314,  364  ; 

ii.  14,  112 
Dromore,  i.  206 

Druids,  i.  4,  5,  12,  19,  27,  28,  123,  note 
Druidesses,  i.  28 
Drum  Albin,  i.  90 
Drutnceat,  i.  36 
Drumcliff,  i.  68 

Drummond,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  421,  note 
Drury,  Sir  William,  i.  410,  432,  note 
Dubdaleth,  i.  1 60 
Dubhgaill,  i.  127 
Dublin,  i.    108,  note;  128-9,  162,  164, 

170,  178-9,  205,  207,  241,  341,  478  ; 

ii.    172,   note;  Archbishop,   i.     259; 

his  wealth,  i.  294,  note 
Dublin   University,  i.  449-54 ;   ii.    20, 

527  ;  its  revenues,  ii.  482,  note 
Dudley,  Lord,  i.  391,  note 
Duff,  Adam,  i.  284,  note 
Duffy,  i.  271,  471,  note ;  ii.  155,  note 
Duigenan,  Dr.,  ii.  367,  368,  note ;  400 

note 

Dulane,  i.  181 
Duleek,   i.    180,    181,   note ;  207,  243, 

244,  note 

Dunanus,  Bishop,  i.  108,  note 
Dunboyne,  Lord,  ii.  324,  326,  note 
Dunbrody,  Abbey  of,  i.  241,  note 
Dundalk,  i.  254,  267,  274,   279,   287, 

290  ;  ii.  209,  note 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  ii.  344 
Dunfermline  Declaration,  ii.  109,  note 
Dungal,  i.  135,  136 

Dungannon  Resolutions,  ii.  302-3,  304 
Dungarvan,  i.  251  ;  ii.  88,  343 
Dungiven,  i.  Ill,  318,  455 
Dunlevy,  i.  231 
Dunlier,  ii.  181,  note 
Dunluce,  i.  301 
Dunnichen,  i.  78 
Dtmqueen,  i.  428 
Dunshaughlin,  i.  181,  248 
Duns  Scotus,  John,  i.  271 
Durrow,  i.  31,  68,  113,  243,  note 


EAHFRID,  i.  53 

Easky  Discussion,  ii.  423,  note 

Easter,  i.  17,  nott;  35,  43,  57-8,  63-5, 

68,  70,  74-5,  77,  81-3,  90 
Earthquake,  i.  78 


Ebrard,  Dr.  i.  41,  49,  note,  60,  tute 

Eccle^,  Solomon,  ii.  138,  note 

Echlin,  Bishop,  ii.  1 6,  23 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  76 

Edgar,   King,   i.    162,  note ;  Rev.   Dr. 

John,  ii.  441,  444,  497-8 
Edinburgh  ii.  25 

Edmonston,  Archibald,  ii.  225,  note 
Edmunds,  John,  i.  368,  note 
Edrad,  i.  162,  note 
Education,  ii.  322-3,  451 
Edward  I.,  King,   i.    253,    257,  273  ; 

II.,  i.  214,  note;  272,   279;  III.,  i. 

273,    285,    292;   VI.,    i.    355;   his 

Prayer  Book,  i.  375,  377,  note 
Egbert  the  Monk,  i.  90 
Egfrid,  King,  i.  78 
Egypt,  Monasteries  of,  i.  35 
Egyptians,  i.  26,  64 
Eigeas,  i.  146 
Eigg,  Island  of,  i.  34,  note 
Elective  franchise 
Eli,  i.  88 
Elias,  i.  1 60 

Elfric,  Homily  of,  i.  143 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  i.  371,  392,  402,  41 1, 

45°-  459  J  death  of,  i.  457 
Ellis,  Abel,  i.  368,  note 
Elphin,  i.  114,  207 
Elrington,  i.  164,  395,  note ;  447,  450, 

552-3,  464  ;  ii.  56 

Emancipation,  Roman  Catholic,  ii.  433 
Emania,  i.  73 
Emigration    to  America,  ii.   133,   241, 

261-2 
Emly,  L  30,  145,  205,  207,  211  ;  Bishop 

of,  i.  258,  note 

Emlyn,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  231,  note 
Enaghdune,  i.  205,  245,  247,  note ;  316, 

3i8 

Encumbered  Estates  Court,  ii.  491-2  • 
Enemies,  Irish,  i.  304,  note ;  ii.  296 
Engagement,  the,  ii.  105 
England,  L   25 ;    union  with,  ii.    127, 

189,  369-75  ;  Bishop,  ii.  432,  note 
English  language  and  habit  enjoined,  i. 

293,  339-40 
Ennis,  Mr.,  ii.  253 
Enniscorthy,  i.  318 
Enoch,  i.  88 

Episcopal  succession,  i.  103  6,  384 
Episcopalians,    Scotch,    ii.    226,    note; 

254,  note 

Epwortb,  William,  i.  295 
Erard,  i.  205 
Ere,  i.  149 
Erenagh,  i.  109,  no 
Ergall,  i.  198 
Eric,  i.  24,  229 
Erigena,  i.  139,  note 
Essex,  i.  378  ;  ii.  150' 
Etchen,  Bis-hop,  i.  35,  36 
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Ethelred,  i.  162,  note 

Eu,  i.  234 

Eucharist,  i.  59,  note ;  134,  142-3,  201  ; 

ii.  174,  273,  509 
Eugemus,  111.,  Pope,  i.  203,  205,  212, 

248 

Eutychianism,  i.  46 
Excommunication,  i.  33,  240,  258,  259, 

261,  293,  323,  466;  ii.  6l,  III 

Fachtna,  i.  160 

Fagan,  Archbishop  Luke,  ii.  252 

Fairman,  Colonel,  ii.  464 

Famine,   i.   78 ;   ii.  289 ;   of    1847,   ii. 

490-5,  497 

Farilly,  Edmund,  ii.  49,  note 
Farnese,  Ottavio,  i.  333,  note 
Farney,  i.  348 
Farnham,  ii.  428 
Fasting,   i.    43,   98,    note ;    183,    184  ; 

fasting  against,  i.  184 
Faughard,  i.  in 
Fees  to  Papal  officials,  i.  321,  322  ;  ii, 

325 

Felim,  King,  i.  155 
Felix,  Bishop,  i.  233  ;  of  Urgel,  i.  136, 

137,  note 

Fenians,  i.  4,  note 
Fennor,  i.  181 
Fergus,  Bishop,  i.  "ji,  note 
Fer-Leighlinn,   or  Fearleighlinn,  i.  88, 

note;  100,  189 
Fermanagh,  i.  178,  note 
Femi,  i.  109 

Ferns,  L  147,  note ;  180,  207 
Festilogium,  i.  131 
Fiach  Finn,  i.  92,  note 
Fiech's  or  Fiacc's  hymn,  i.    13,  note ; 

18,  85 

Fiacre,  i.  51 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  i.   175,  176,  181, 

note 

Fictitious  persecutions,  i.  433-7,  506-7 
Field,  Bishop,  i.  379 
Finaghty,  Rev.  James,  ii.  124-5 
Findlater,  Alex.  J.P.,  ii.  381,  note 
Fines  for  non-attendance  at  church,  i. 
375,  376,  394,  478,  480,  note;  ii.  19, 
138 

Findchan,  i.  105 

Fingal,  Lord,  ii.  143,  341,  392,  400 
Finglass,  i.  207 
Fin  MacCumhail,  i.  4,  note 
Finnachta,  i.  79,  80 
Finnbarr  of  Cork,  i.  88 
Finnian  of  Clonard,  i.  30,  40,  note;  270; 

of  Moville,  i.  31,  32 
Fire-arms,  i.  305,  note 
First-fruits,  i.  192 
Fitton,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  162 
FitzAdam,  i.  259 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  i.  254,  256  ;  Lord 
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Thomas,  i.  353,  note  ;  James,  i.  402, 
419 ;  Bishop,  ii.  184,  245,  noie ; 
George  Robert,  ii.  320 

Fitzgibbon,  Mr.,  ii.  301,  304 

Fitzjohn,  Bishop  Miles,  i.  317 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  ii.  352 

Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  James,  i.  382,  386  ; 
Chieftain,  i.  402,  419-24,  433 

Fitzralph,   Primate  Richard,   i.    287-8, 
289-90 

Fitz-Stephen,  i.  237 

Fitzwalter,  Lord,  i.  365,  note;  367 

Five  Bloods,  the,  i.  273,  note 

Flanders,  i.  281,  note 

Flaith  Cheartach  O'Neill,  i.  160 

Flann  Febhla,  i.  35,  note 

Flathertach,  i.  146 

Fleming,  Rev.  James,  ii.  211 

Flemingstown,  i.  281,  note 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  ii.  231,  note 

Flood,  Henry,  ii.  305 

Font,  i.  239 

Fontenoy,  ii.  181,  note 

Forbes,  Sir  Anhur,  ii.  139 

Fordun,  i.  275,  note 

Fore,  i.  181 

Forkhill,  ii.  357,  note 

Foscarini,  Antonio,  i.  167,  note 

Fosterage,  i.  291,  339 

Fourfold  Apostolic  See,  i.  64 

Four  Masters,  i.  4,  note  ;  77,  note  ;  109, 

113,  145,  147,  156,  160,  note ;  188 
Fox,  George,  ii.  138,  note 

Foxall,  Archbishop,  i.  313 
Foy,  Bishop,  ii.  184 
France,  i.  97,  144,  419,  455 
Franchise,  Elective,  ii.  250,  346 
Francis  I.   i.  330,    333  ;  Kev.    Samuel, 

ii.  369 
Franciscans,  i.   254-5,  271,   288,   290, 

318,  413  ;  ii.  66,  note 
Franckfort,  Council  of,  i.  99,  132 
Fraud,  pious,  i.  119 
Frederic,  Emperor,  i.  213,  note 
Freemasons,  ii.  510 
Freeman,  Mr.,  ii.  14 
French,  Bishop,  ii.  40,  note ;  8l,  note; 

114 

Friars,  Begging,  i.  289,  398 
Friday,  Good,  i.  323,  note 
Fridolin,  i.  51 
Frith,  L  373 
Frogs,  i.  n,  note 
Frost,  great,  i.  77  ;  ii.  261 
Froude,  Mr.,   i.  334,  339,   379,   note; 
402,  420,  422,  433,  441,  note;  442  j 
ii.  357,  note  ;  359,  note 
Fuidhir  tenants,  i.  109,  note 
Fulda,  i.  159 

Fulk  de  Sanford,  i.  260,  nott 
Fullarton,  James,  i.  453 
Fuller,  i.  451-2,  453  ;  Bishop,   i.  129 
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Furness,  i.  244 
Fursey,  i.  51 

GAEDHILL  AND  GAILL,  i.    113,  127, 

note ;  128,  148-53,  note ;  161 
Gafney,  Bishop  Christopher,  i.  410 
Galmoy,  Lord,  ii.  143 
Gallowglasses,  i.  432 
Callus,  i.  45,  50,  56 
Galway,  L  79,  207,  254,  note;  318-19, 

378,  note;  451,  478;  ii.    29,  93,  95, 

120,  188-9  ;  College,  ii.  519-21 
Game  tithed,  L  297 

Gardiner,  Mr.  Luke,  M.P.,  ii.  300,  308 
Garrison  towns,  ii.  121,  note 
Gartan,  i.  30,  68 
Gaul,  i.  3,  22 
Garvagh,  ii.  39,  note 
Gavelkind,  i.  24,  note ;  ii.  33 
Gelasius,  Pope,  i.  132,  note ;  Primate, 

i.  206,  219-20,  235 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  ii.  25  ; 

of  Ireland,  ii.  475,  528 
Geneva,  i.  407 
Gennadius,  i.  6,  note 
Gentiles,  black  and  white,!.  129 
Gentlemen,  Irish,  i.  417  ;  ii.  33 
Geoghagan,  Father  A.  ii.  Ill 
George  I.,  ii.  223  ;  II.,  218,  note;  III., 

ii.  282 

Gerald,  ii.  253 

Gerawan,  Bishop  Florence,  i.  350,  note 
Germanus  of  Auxerre,  i.  1 7,  85 
Germany,    Apostle    of,    i.    94;    Irish 

bishops  in,  i.  129 
Ghilini,  ii.  293,  note ;  329 
Gibson,  Bishop,  ii.  257 
Gieseler,  i.  13,  note ;  40,  247 
Giffard,  Mr.,  ii.  360,  note ;  400,  note 
Gilbert,  i.  259,  280,  286,  323-4 
Gildas,  i.  26,  92 
Gilla  Modud,  i.  158 
Gillebertus,  i.  59,  162,  165,  169-70,  175, 

179-80,  195,  199,  242 
Gillen,  i.  308 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  i.  219,  225 
Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  ii.  536 
Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  ii.  66-7,  68 
Glasgow,  ii.  25 
Glass- Linn,  i.   148 
Glastonbury,  i.  16,  note ;  144-5,  269 
Glendalough,  i.  106,   129,    note;  180, 

205,  207,  233,  248,  448 
Gleori,  i.  109,  note 
Glossary,  Cormac's,  i.  147 
Gobbins,  the,  ii.  141,  note 
Godfathers,  i.  165 
Godless  colleges,  ii.  483 
Goldsmith,  ii.  245,  note 
Goodacre,  Primate,  i.  358,  359,  364 
Goold,  Mr.  George,  ii.  300,  note 
Gormanstown,  Lord,  ii.  42,  note  ;  143 
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Gosford,  Lord,  ii.  361-2 

Gossipred,  L  291,  293 

Gothric,  King,  i.  164,  165 

Gotofrid,  i.  270 

Gottingen,  i.  137 

Gowan,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  171,  note 

Gowns,  a  legacy  of,  ii.  245,  note 

Gowran,  L  146 

Grace's  Annals,  i.  284,  292,  note 

Graham,  Charles,  ii.  376 

Grampian  Hills,  i.  90 

Granard,  ii.  181,  note 

Grange,  ii.  123,  note 

Gratian,  Pope  John,  i.  161,  note 

Gratianus,  Lucius,   i.    158,   213,   note; 

214,  note ;  ii.  93,  note 
Grattan,  Henry,  M. P.,  ii.    297,   305-6, 

3M,  332,  364,  402 

Graves,  Kev.  Dr.,  i.  102,  note;  336,  note 
Greek  Language,  i.  42,  138,  140,  243 
Greek  Church,  i.  91 
Green,  Mr.,  ii.  164 

Gregory  the  First,  Pope,  i.  9,  note  ;  43, 
51,  56,  60,  67,  82,  noti :  87,  92,  94  ; 
the  Sixth,  i.  161,  note ;  the  Seventh, 
i.  163  ;  the  Ninth,  i.  257 ;  the  Thir- 
teenth, i.  402,  420,  423-4,  429,  438, 
441 

Gregory  of  Tour.-,  i.  10,  note 
Grelachdinach,  i.  200,  note 
Grey  Abbey,  i.  243 
Grey,  Lord,  {.312,  342,  348 
Grierson,  George,  ii.  218,  note 
Griffin,  Bishop  Maurice,  i.  365 
Guizot,  M.  i.  99 ;  ii.  126-7,  noie 

HACKET,  Bishop  Thomas,  ii.  160,  183 
Hales,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  331,  note ;  378,  note 
Hallam,   i.  217,  note ;  259,   note ;  280, 

291,  332,  418 

Halsay,  Bishop  Thomas,  i.  366 
Hamill,  Colonel  Hugh,  ii.  182,  note 
Hamilton,  James,  M.P.,  ii.  182,  note; 

Sir  James,   L  453  ;   Rev.  James,  ii. 

12,  note  ;  24,  53 
Hamo  de  Valois,  L  240 
Hanover,  Elector  of,  ii.  223,  226 
Hardiman,  i.  229,  241,  note;  293,  318  ; 

ii.  39,  note ;  95,  114,  note 
Hardinge,  Mr.,  ii.  120,  note ;  127,  note 
Hare,  hunting  a,  i.  323,  note 
Hargrove,  Rev.  C. ,  ii.  389,  note 
Harold's  Cross,  i.  311 
Harp,  Irish,  i.  52,  note ;  100,  note ;  124 
Harris,    i.   243,   note;  249,  257,  412  ; 

William,  i.  470,  note 
Harrison,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  123,  note 
Harristowne,  ii.  181,  note 
Hartley,  Rev  John,  ii.  386,  note 
Harvey,  John,  L  368,  note 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  i.  162 
Haugh,  Henry,  i.  368,  note 
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Haverty,  i.  330-1,  335,  342,  353,  424-5, 

463,  note;  ii.  35,  38,  44 
Havre-de-Grace,  ii.  94 
Hearts  of  Oak,  ii.  288,   290,  310;   of 

Steel,  ii.  289-90,  310 
Heath,  Archbishop,  i.  373 
Hebrew  Language,  i.  42,  138,  270;  ii. 

20 

Hebrides,  i.  28,  note ;  34,  note 

Hedge  Schools,  ii.  451,  note 

Helvetia,  L  49 

Hennessy,  Rev.  John,  ii.  235,  note 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  ii.  3 

Henry  the  First,  i.  171  ;  the  Second,  i. 
223  ;  the  Fourth  of  France,  ii.  3 ; 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  i.  329, 
333-4 ;  Excommunicated,  i.  343 

Herenach,  i.  109 

Heresy,  i.  282,  284,  note;  296,  note; 

367 

Heretics,  ii.  176 
Hermit,  i.  112  note 
Hermon,  a  bishopric,  i.  14 
Hepidamnus,  i.  132,  note 
Herman,  i.  67 

Herod  the  Great,  i.  241,  note 
Heron,  i.  378,  note ;  449-50,  451 
Hervey,    Hon.  and   Rev.  Augustus,  ii. 

312,  note;  318 
Heywood,  ii.  464 
Hibernia  Dominicana,  i.  344,  note; 

399,  421,  437,  note;  458,  475;  ii. 

118,  234-5,  243,  306,  note;   329-30 
Hickman,  Bishop,  ii.  184 
Hierarchy,  Roman  Catholic,  ii.  58,  60, 

75,  109,  in,  276 
Higgins,  ii.  160 
Hildebrand,  i.  163 
Hills,  Rev.  George,  i.  461,  note ;  484, 

note ;  ii.  40,  note 
Hincmar,  i.  144 
Hoadly,  Archbishop,  ii.  271 
Hodge,  Rev.  Dr.  i.  140,  note 
Hoggingreen,  i.  242.  note ;  448 
Hohenlohe,  Prince,  ii.  424 
Holland,  ii.  305 
Holme,  Benjamin,  ii.  232,  note 
Holywell,  i.  338 

Holywood,  i.  67,  270 ;  ii.  53,  note 
Honorius,  Pope,  i.  63,  65,  note ;  81,  234 
Homicide,  i.  220 
Hooker,  Richard,  i.  452-3 
Hopkins,  Bishop,  ii.  169,  170,  note 
Hore,  H.  F.,  i.  336,  note 
Hospitallers,  i.  272 
Houston,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  441,  note 
Hoveden,  i.  216,  note ;  224 
Howard,  Father,  ii.  153 
Howe,  Rev.  John,  ii.  126,  note 
Hoyle,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  55 
Hume,  W.,  ii.  37,  note 
Hurling,  i.  323,  note 


Husenbeth,  ii.  399 

Hussey,  Bishop,  ii.  343 

Hutton,  Alderman,  ii.  336 

Hy-garchon,  i.  178,  note 

Hy,  Island  of,  i.  33,  54,  104,  Abbot  of, 

i.  66  ;  Disciples  of,  i.  74 
Hy  Nyall,  i.  31,  69,  150 
Hymn  of  Patrick,  i.  18,  19 
Hymns,  Book  of,  i.  83 

IBAS,  i.  46 

Iceland,  i.  34,  note ;  95,  note 

Idolatry,  i.  341 

Illegitimacy  of  many  Irish  Saints,  i.  27, 

note 

Images,  i.  61,  99,  240 ;  Image  contro- 
versy, i.  131,  132 

Immortal  memory,  toast  of  the,  ii.  216 
Ina,  King,  i.  61 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  ii.  86-88,  93,  118,  note 
Indemnity,  act  of,  i.  471 
Indenen,  i.  181,  note 
Independence  of  Ireland,  ii.  309 
Independents,    ii.    122-4,    J3r>    r32'3> 

134,.  391,  note 
India,  i.  242,  note 
Indulgences,  i.  264,  265,  325,  457 
Infallibility  of  Pope  denied,  i.  47,  48 ; 

ii.  280 

Infra  duos  Pontes,  i.  412,  note 
Inge,  Archbishop,  i.  337 
Iniscathy  or  Iniscattery,  i.    108,  note ; 

146,  207,  248 
Iniscourcy,  i.  245,  note 
Inisfallen,  i.  157,  176,  1 8 1,  note ;    196, 

270 

Inislonaght,  i.  336,  note 
Inishmurry,  i.  128 
Inis-Patrick,  synod  of,  i.  203 
Innisboffin,  ii.  117 
Innocent  II.,  Pope,  i.,  198,    200;  the 

Third,  i.  236,  note;  246  ;  the  Eighth, 

i.  323-4 

Innyslawenaghte,  i.  336,  note 
Inquisition  at  Londonderry,  i.  101 
Inscriptions,  Christian,  i.  112 
Interdict,  i.  240,  259-60  ;  ii.  77,  92 
Intolerance,  ii.  98,  99 
Iny,  i.  148 
lona,  i.   32,   34,   68-9,  72,  77,  90,  127, 

148 

Ireland,  i.  22,  169;  note 
Irishmen's  antipathy  to  Romanists,   i. 

61,  62 
Irish  Bibles,  i.  290,  note;  ii.  10,  ii,  23, 

159 
Irish  spoken  in  Dublin,  i.  342,  note ; 

in  Parliament,  i,  350 
Irvine,  Colonel  William,  ii.  302 
Irwine,  Sir  John,  ii.  300,  note 
Isaac,  i.  88 
Island  Magee,  ii.  44-6,  141,  note 
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Isle  of  Saints,  i.  40,  54 
Italians  in  Irish  sees,  i.  262 
Italy,  i.  45,  46,  49,  161 
Iveragh,  i.  195 

JACOBITES,  ii.  197,  224,  226 
Jacobus,  the  Papal  Legate,  i.  264 
James  the  First,  i.  470-1  ;  the  Second, 

ii.  161-8 

Jamestown,  ii.  108,  III,  note 
Jamieson,  i.  90,  104 
Jansenists,  ii.  234 
Jav,  Rev.  William,  ii.  387 
Jebb,  Bishop,  ii.  312,  note;  353,  note ; 

409,  note ;  427,  note 
Jerome,  i.  6,  note ;  94 
Jerusalem  preferred  to  Rome,  i.  47  ;  of 

the  fourfold  apostolic  see,  i.  64 
Jesuits,  i.  351,   355-6,   364,    389,   401, 

457,  473  i  "•  42,  280,  433 
Job,  i.  88 
Jocelin,   i.  15,   note;    16,   note ;    85-6, 

244-5 

Johannes  Scotus,  i.  138,  141,  144,  164 
John  the  Fourth,    Pope,  i.    67  ;    the 

Twenty-second,    i.    214,   note ;    275, 

279,  282,  286 
John  of  Salisbury,  i.  209,    214,  note ; 

215,  note ;  the  Baptist,  i.  88 
Jonas,  i.  41,  44,  45,  136 
Jones,  Thomas,  i.  368  ;  Bishop  Henry, 

ii.  n,  note;  103,  129 
Jordan,  Bishop,  i.  322,  note 
Jorse,  Archbishop  Roland,  i.  279,  note 
Joseph,  i.  88 
Jubilee,  Romish,  i.  306 
Jus  Primatiale  Armacanum,  i.  235,  note; 

".  235 

Justinian,  I.  34 
Justus,  i.  62,  8 1 

KAVENAGH,  i.  350,  note 

Keane,  i.  23,  120-1,  124,  146,  149,  195 

Kearney,  i.  405 

Kearns,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  224 

Keatirg,  i.  24,  63,  112-3,  162,  179,  187, 

206,  219,  224,  311-13 
Kellagh,  i.  172 
Kells,  i.  68,   107,   124,   177,   181,  205, 

207-8,  209,  236,  241,  note ;  247-8 
Kelly,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  389,  note 
Kelter,  i.  282,  note 
Kenmare,  ii.  186,  note ;   Lord,  ii.    330, 

341 

Kenyon,  Lord,  ii.  464 
Kernes,  i.  432 

Kerry,  i.  148,  178,  205,  422 
Kevin,  i.  106,  note 
Kieran  or  Kiaran,  i.  30,  80,  124,  note 
Kiericourithy,  i.  421 
Kilbarry,  L  177,  note 
Kilbrew,  i.  181 
"Kilbride,  L  28,  note 


Kilclehin,  i.  242,  note 
Kilcoleman,  i.  426 
Kilcooney,  i.  no,  in 
Kilcummin,  i.  66,  241,  note 
Kildalkey,  i.  181 

Kildare,  i.  28,  75,    IO2,  132,  145,  148, 
178,  180,  205,  207,   254;  Earl  of,  i. 
324,    329,    336,    418,    note;    Place 
Society,  ii.  392 
Kilfenora,  i.  207,  245,  note 
Kilharry,  i.  no,  in 
Kilian  or  Killen,  i.  50,  51,  56 
Kilkenny,  i.  180,  254,  280,  362  ;  ii.  56, 
60,    63 ;    Statute   of,    i.    293,     304 ; 
Archaeological    Society,    L    23,    108, 
281,  note;  282,  284 
Killala,  i.  180,  207,  317,  note;  412 
Killaloe,  L  150,  180,  207,  245,  246-7, 

248,  note ;  ii.  18 
Killane,  i.  181 
Killarney,  i.  270 
Killikelly,  Bishop  Peter,  ii.  235 
Killileagh,  ii.  212 
Kilmacduah,  i.  207,  316 
Kilmacallan,  i.  412,  note 
Kilmacogh,  i.  207 
Kilmainham,   i.   242,    310,   337,  note; 

352,  369 

Kilmakilloge,  ii.  186,  note 
Kilmallock,  i.  419,  note 
Kilmore,  i.  68,  155  ;  ii.  8 
Kilorhim,  i.  412,  note 
Kilronan,  annals  of,  i.  247,  note 
Kilroot,  i.  107 
Kilsaran,  {.312 
Kilskyre,  i.  181 
Kincardineshire,  i.  8. 
Kincora,  i.  151,  154 
King,  Mr.,  quoted,  1.47,  59,  101,  note; 
177,    182,  254,  256,  258,  289,    341, 
402,  462 

Kings,  Petty  Irish,  i.  177 
Kingscourt,  ii.  428 
Kinsale,  i.  397,  457-478 
Kirk,  William,  M.P.,  ii.  540,  nate 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  495,  note 
Kneeling  at  Lord's  Supper,  i.  141 
Knight,  Bishop  William,  i.  472 
Knockbride,  i.  28 
Knockmoy,  i,  247,  note 
Knox,  John,  i.  407 ;  Rev.  J.  S.,  ii.  383, 

note ;  473,  note 

Koach,  the,  i.  74,  note;  75,  note 
Kronos,  i.  124,  note 
Kylcomyr,  i.  258,  note 
Kyteler,  Dame  Alice,  i.  280-5,  287,  296 

LABBE,  i.  130,  141 
Lacy,  Bishop,  i.  380 
Laistran,  i.  67 

Laity  at  Synods,  i.    75,  232  ;  Laymen 
with  bishoprics,  i.  408,  note 
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Lakes  of  Ireland,  i.  77,  note 

Lalor,  Robert,  i.  500,  522 

Lambay,  i.  37,  127 

Lancaster,  Bishop,  i.  358,  364 

Land  Oath,  ii.  158 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop.i.  163-4,  165,  201 

Langford,    Lord,    ii.     103,    note ;    Sir 

Arthur,  ii.  225 
Lanigan,   Dr.,  i.    6-8,    10,    13,   27,  30, 

45,  note;   57,    note ;    141,   144,   149, 

177,   193,  214,  219,  253  ;  his  death, 

ii.  403,  note 

Lann  Leire,  i.  181,  note 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  ii.  128,  note 
Laodicea,  council  of,  i.  20 
Laoghaire,  i.  18,  24 
Larcom,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  180 
Larne,  i.  274,  ii.  53 
Laserian,  i.  65,  note  ;  344-5,  note 
Lateran,    council    of,    i.     ill;     Third 

council,  i.  233  ;  Fourth,  i.  246,  332 
Latin  Liturgy,  i.  59,  86-7  ;  Latin  Bible, 

i.  306,  note 

Laud,  Archbishop,  ii.  n,  17,  20,  30 
Laurence,  i.  438 

Laurentius,  Archbishop,  i.  62,  8 1 
Lavatory,  i.  239 
Law,  Bishop,  ii.  336,  345 
Laws,  Penal,  ii.  178-9,  194-6 
Ltabhar  Breac,  i.  9,  note;  87 
Leases,  Bishops',  ii.  241,  note ;  309,  note 
Leath-Cuinn,  i.  79,  128,  171,  176,  179, 
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Leath-Mogha,  i.  79,  150,  179 
Le  Blunde,  Margaret,  i.  257  ;   Bishop 

Nicholas,  i.  270,  note 
Lecain,  Yellow  Book  of,  i.  87 
Lecale,  i.  50,  note ;  271 
Lech,  Archbishop  John,  i.  300 
Lecky,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  135 
Lector,  i.  149,  215 
Ledred,     Bishop    Richard,    i.     280-3, 

286-7,  296 
Ledwich,  Rev.   Dr.,  i.    22,    123,   145, 

note  ;  177,  250 
Lee,    Dr.   A.  T.,   i.    366,    note;   378, 

note;  380,  note;  Captain  Henry,  i. 

460,  note 

Lefroy,  Chief  Justice,  ii.  418 
Legate,  Papal,  i.  179,  205 
Leigh,  i.  372 

Leighlin,  i.  180,  205,  207,  344 
Leighton,  Sir  Ellis,  ii.  149 
Leinster,  i.  113,  145  ;  Duke  of,  ii.  453 
Leitrim,  i.  178,  note 
Leix,  i.  369 
Leixlip,  i.  207 
Leland,  Dr.,  i.  224,  357,  396,  418;  ii. 

36,  40-1,  51  ;  Dr.  John,  ii.  273 
Lenihan,  ii.  244,  note 
Leo  I.,  Pope,   i.  8,   13,  note ;  IX.,   i. 

205 


Leopold  of  Low  Countries,  ii.  no 

Le  Petit  Ralph,  i.  246 

Le  Poer,  i.  282,  283 

Leslie,  Bishop  Henry,  ii.  23-4,  26,  103, 

138  ;  Bishop  John,  ii.  103  ;  Charles, 

ii.  163,  170 
Levellers,  The,  ii.  284 
Leverous,    Bishop,    i.   348,   note;  379, 

386,  440,  note 
Leyburn,  ii.  69,  note 
Leyny,  Bishop  of,  i.  247,  note 
Liber  Munerum  Hibernise,  i.  226,  374, 

435,  46i 

Library  of  Dublin  College,  i.  513 
Lichfield,  i.  287 
Limerick,  i.    128,  146,  162,   170,   180, 

205,  207,  248,  254,  397,  424-5,  441, 

471,  478;   ii.    18,    73-4,   113,    176; 

Treaty  of,  ii.  176-7,  178,  181,  197,  198 
Lindsay,  Primate,  ii.  216,  238 
Linen  trade,  ii.  28 

Lingard,  Dr.,  i.  143,  364;  ii.  41,  note 
Lis,  i.  1 20,  note 
Lisbon,  i.  422,  455 
Lisburn,  ii.  23,  172,  note 
Lismore,    i.   30,   100,    106,   note;  191, 

201,  205,  207,  244,  251,  317,  412  ; 

ii.  1 8 

Lisnegarvie,  ii.  26,  note 
Litanies,  i.  152,  153,  note ;  371 
Liturgy,    Irish,    i.    86,    155  ;    ii.    23 ; 

English,  1.358,  360,  note;  363  ;  ii.  137 
Livin,  i.  51 
Livingston,  Rev.  John,  ii.  12,  note ;  13, 

1 6,  23 

Llanthony,  i.  244,  note 
Lochland,  i.  127,  150 
Lockwood,  Dean,  i.  360 
Loftus,     Archbishop,     i.    386,      njte  ; 

392-4,  442-4,  449,  452 
Lollardism,  i.  332  ;  Lollards,  i.  367 
Lombards,  i.   46 ;    Peter  Lombard,  i. 

271,  403,  note 
Lomley,  i.  312 
Londonderry,  ii.  200,  230 
Longford,  i.  318,  514 
Long  Parliament,  ii.  29 
Lord's  Day,  i,  38,  note ;  66,  note ;  ii. 

28,  note ;  450 
Lord's  Prayer,  i.  352,  353 
Lord's  Supper,  i.  133,  141  ;  ii.  138,174 
Lorraine,  Duke  of,  ii.  no-il 
Louth,  i.  93,  108,  266-7 
Louvain,  i.  432,  440,  441  ;  ii.  340 
Low  Countries,  The,  i.  454 
Loyalty,  Presbyterian,  ii.  218 
Lucas,  Dr.,  ii.  293,  note 
Ludlow,  ii.  112,  114,  note 
Luke,  Archbishop,  i.  256 
Lurgan,  ii.  45,  note ;  123,  nott 
Lusk,  i.  207,  note 
Luther,  i.  334; 
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Luxuvium,  i.  42 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  i.  II,  note ;  77,  note 

Lynally,  i.  181 

Lynch,    Archbishop    James,    ii.    146  ; 

Bishop  John,  i.  414,  note 
Lynch,  Rev.  John,  i.   158,  213,  note  ; 

214,  note ;  237,  note;  ii.  93  note 
Lynch's  Knock,  ii.  103 
Lyon,  Bishop  William,  i.  317 

MABILLON,  i.  96 

MacArthur,  Rev.  Duncan,  ii.  206,  note 

MacBaron,  i.  461,  note 

Macartney,  James,  M.P.,  ii.  182,  note ; 

George,  ii.  225,  note 
Macaulay,  Lord,  i.  242,  note ;  n.l'jo^note 
Maccabees,  i.  88 

MacCarthy,  King  Cormac,  i.  191, 194-6 
MacCarwill,   Archbishop  David,  i.  257, 

note 
MacCollum,    Rev.  Archibald,  ii.    206, 

note 
MacCoughlan,  Bishop  Cormac,  i.  308, 

Archdeacon,  i.  309 
Mac-Culinan,  King  Cormac,  i.  145-8 
Maccumachtheni,  i.  15,  note;  30,  note; 

85,  102,  note 

MacDaniel,  Donagh,  i.  120,  note 
MacDonaghy,  The  Abbot,  i.  309,  note' 
MacFiangusa,  i.  145 
MacFirbis,  i.  78,  124 
Macgeoghegan,  i.  214,  note ;  308,  325, 

330-1,  457-8;  ii.  178,  note 
MacGibbon,  i.  292 ;  Bishop  Maurice, 

1386 

MacHale,  Archbishop,  ii.  501,  514,  note 
Macintosh,  Sir  James,  i.  474 
MacLochlain,  Donnel,  i.  158,  note 
Macmaelisa,    Archbishop   Nicholas,    L 

260,  261,  note;  269,  270 
Macmahon,    Primate,    i.     235,     294 ; 

Chieftain,  i.  349  ;  Archbishop  Bryan, 

ii.  253 

Macmaor,  i.  115,  note          •_-. 
MacMaurice,  i.  292 
MacMoyer,  ii.  155,  note 
MacMurrough,   King  Dermod,   i.  224, 

242,  244,  448 
MacNamara,  i.  284 
MacNevin,  i.  471,  note ;  ii.  362,  note 
Mac  Williams,  i.  292,  350 
MacYoris,  i.  292 

Madden,  ii.  122,  note ;  285,  287,  note 
Maelisa,  Abbot,  i.  174 
Maelmuire,  i.  159,  176 
Maelsechlinn,  L  128,  149 
Maelsuthian,  i.  157 
Magee,    Archbishop,    ii.    419-21,  425, 

455,  note 

Magee  College,  ii.  485-6 
Magennis,  Bishop  Eugene,  i.  350,  note; 

364 


Magh-Bile,  Bishop  of,  L  107,  197 

Magh-Breagh,  i.  181 

Maghera,  i.  107,  197,  207 

Magheralin,  i.  206 

Magh-Lene,  Synod  of,   i.   63,   66,   82, 

1 1 6,  345,  note 

Magh-Rath,  Battle  of,  i.  68-70,  80 
Magi,  i.  29 
Magic,  i.  281,  note 
Magilligan,  ii.  195,  note 
Magrath,    Archbishop    Miler,    i.    381, 

note;  411-16,  472 
Magroarty,  i.  33,  note 
Magruairck,  Francis,  ii.  96 
Maguire,  Father  Thorn,  ii.  430- 1 
Mahee  Island,  i.  30 
Mahon,  Lord,  ii.  237 
Maiben,  Mr.  Andrew,  u.  391,  note 
Mailduf,  i.  53 
Malachy  O'Morgair,  i.    59,    167,  185  ; 

King  Malachy  the  2nd,  149-50,    158, 

171,  182-3 

Malachy  3rd,  Bishop,  i.  268 
Malahide,  ii.  161,  note 
Malchus,   Bishop,  L    162,    167-8,    176, 

191,  I9>  195.  197 
Maiden,  ii.  56,  note 
Malmesbury,  i.  53,  61  ;  William  of,  i. 

78,  note 
Malone,  i.  213,  note ;  244,   297,    note; 

299,  319,  32i,  323,  332,  337 
Man,  Isle  of,  i.  242 
Manby,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.  163 
Manchan,  i.  132 
Mann,  Bishop,  ii.  313 
Mant,  Bishop,  i.   101,    167,   253,   373, 

378,  382;  ii.  18,  158;  his  death,  ii. 

475,  note 

Marcello,  i.  311-12 
Marefauschi,  ii.  330,  note 
Marian  Bishops,  i.  379-83 
Marianus  Scotus,  i.  159 
Mark,  its  value,  ii.  18,  note 
Marriage  of  clergy,  i.  83-4,  92,  93 
Marriages,  Irish,  i.  192,  193,  220,  258, 

297,  474;  by  Priests,  ii.  233,  note; 

253 
Marriages,  Presbyterian,  ii.    193,   261, 

299,  300,  477-9 

Marsh,  Archbishop,  ii.  164,  note ;  184 
Martin,  of  Tours,  i.  17,  27,  85  ;  Bishop 

of  Meath,  ii.  102 

Martin,  William  the  Quaker,  ii.  468,469 
Martyrology  of  Bede,  i.  22 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  i.  19,  23, 

84,  88,  221,  296,  note 
Mary,  Queen,  i.  364-5,  368,  369-70 
Maryborough,  i.  370 
Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  5.  200,  note 
Mason,  i.  249  ;  ii.  8,  note 
Mass,  or  form  of  worship,   L   26,   59, 

note;  masses,  i.  220 
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Massareene,  Lord,  ii.  171 
Masson,  ii.  26,  note ;  105,  note 
Masters,    The   Four,   i.    5,    note;    1 6, 

note  ;  20,  ii.  96,  note 
Mathew,  Father,  ii.  468-472,  506-7 
Matthias,  Archbishop,  i.  521 
Mathias,  Rev.  B.  W.  ii.  382-4 
Maturin,  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  385 
Maule,  Bishop,  ii.  248 
Maxwell,  Bishop,  ii.  25,  39,   note ;  46, 

50,  note 
Maynooth,   i.   349,   note;    College,   ii. 

326,   note;  349-50,  400,  443,  480-1, 

525* 

Mayo,  i.  207,^247,  316 
Me  Alpine,  Rev.  John,  ii.  212 
McArthy,  i.  191 

McAuley,  Rev.  Bernard,  ii.  430 
McBride,  Rev.  John,  ii.  171,  note ;  188, 

217 

McClure,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  540,  note 
McCrie,  i.  407,  note 
McDayid,  The  Abbot,  i.  309 
McDermott,  Mr.  Anthony,  ii.  281 
McDonnel,      King     Hugh,     i.      156 ; 

McDonnels,  i.  396,  455 
McDowel,  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  381-2 
McEgan,     Eugene,     i.     462-3,     note; 

Stephen,  ii.  235 
McFerral,  Bishop,  i.  265 
McGauran,  Bishop,  i.  521 
McGee,  Thomas  D'Arcy,  i.  436,  note; 

ii.  44,  note 
McGhee,    Rev.    R.    T.   ii.  450,   note; 

461,  note 

McGillicuddy,  i.  331,  note 
McGillivider,  Eugene,  i.  246 
McGonnigle,    Bishop  Donald,   i.   381, 

387,  note 

McGrahe,  Bishop  Dermod,  i.  478 
McLaughlin,  King  Donald,  i.  171 
McManus,  Rev.  Henry,  ii.  497 
McMurroughs,  The,  i.  273 
McQuigg,  James,  ii.  376 
McSkimin,  ii.  44,  note 
McTeige,  Bishop  Donat,  i.  392 
Meath,  i.    107,    128,    207,   247,  note; 

Kingdom  of,  i.  181  ;  County  of,  i.24i 
Mecklenburgh,  i.  144 
Medals,  Temperance,  ii.  470 
Meehan,  i.  254,  note;  415,   436,    note; 

460-1,  472,  480,  note ;  ii.  85,  87 
Meilochon,  i.  34 
Mel,  Bishop,  i.  102 
Mellifont,   i.  198,  200,  292,  note;  337, 

note 

Mellitus,  Bishop,  i.  62,  8 1 
Mendicants,  The,  i.    255,   287-8,   289, 

339,  347 

Mentz,  i.  94,  159 
Metalogicus,  i.  214,  note 
Metensis  Episcopus,  i.  345 


Methodists,  ii.  264,  315,  376-80 

Metropolitans,  i.  14,  59,  130,  197 

Mey,  Primate  John,  i.  324 

Middleton,  Bishop  Marmaduke,  i.  409 

Midleton,  ii.  181,  note 

Midwives,  baptizing,  ii.  448,  450,  509 

Migne,  i.  7,  102,  note 

Milk  tithed,  i.  297 

Millenarians,  ii.  134,  note 

Millington,  ii.  102 

Milman,  i,  99,  note ;  279 

Milner,    i.   281,  note;   ii.    398-9,   400, 

426,  note 

Milton,  John,  ii.  104,  105 
Ministers'  money,  ii.  187,  note 
Miracles,  i.  199,  372 
Missionaries,    Romish   i.    58 ;  Irish,   i. 

33-4,  41,51 
Missions,    ii.     380,     440 ;    to    Roman 

Catholics,  ii.  497,  498,  502-5 
Mizen  Head,  i.  419,  note 
Mochay,  i.  30 
Mochta,  i.  93,  108,  266 
Model  Schools,  ii,  513-4 
Mogha,  King,  i.  79,  note 
Moira,  Lady,  i.   ii,  note;  Town  of,  i. 

68 

Moling,  i.  80 

Molyneux,  Mr.  William,  M.P.,  ii.  190 
Monachism,  i.  22,  26,  27,  38 
Monaghan,  i.  348,  ii.  36 
Monaster-neva,  i.  424 
Monasteries,  i.  243  ;  Suppression  of,  i. 

337 

Mongan,  Bishop,  ii.  408-9 
Monie,  Lancelott,  i.  452 
Monks,  multitude  of,  i .  40  ;  fighting,  i. 

55  ;  new  orders  of,  i.  198,  note 
Mononia,  i.  150,  154 
Monster  meetings,  ii.  480 
Montgomery,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  ii.  438 
Moore,  i.  28,  149,  154,  331,  335,  480, 

note 
Moran,    Bishop,    i.    87,  92,   note ;  93, 

247,  note;  298,  344,  381-2,  387,  390, 

420,  431,  note;  433,  437,  note;  438, 

445,  note ;  461,  note;  475,  note;  ii. 

44,  46,  note;  114,  note 
Moravians,  The,  ii.  265,  note 
Mordaunt,  Lord,  ii.  6 
Morell,  Rev.  Samuel,  ii.  311 
Morgan,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  417,  note 
Morisco,  i.  241,  note ;  245 
Morland  Samuel,  ii.  127,  note 
Morocco,  i.  422 

Morrin,  i.  449,  note;  450,  464,465 
Moryson,  i.  458,  471,  note 
Moses,  i.  88,  119 

Mosheim,  i.  99,  note;  101,  note;  137 
Motley,  i.  167 

Mountgarret,  Lord,  ii.  71,  143,  153 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  i.  457,  464,  471 
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Mountrath,  Earl  of,  ii.  131 

Moville,  i.  31,  67 

Moycobir,  i.  287 

Moygne,  Bishop,  ii.  7 

Moylan,  Bishop,  ii.  342,  368,  note 

Muircheartach,  i.  146 

Muiredach,  i.  145 

Muiregan,  i.  156 

Muirgeas,  i.  309,  note 

Mullaghmast,  i.  370,  430,  note 

Mullmgar,  i.  128 

Multifernan,  i.  270,  288,  note ;  ii.  40 

Munna,  i.  345,  note 

Munro,  Major  General,  ii.  52,  66,  74 

Munster,  i.    113,    129,    145,    148,    171, 

I74»  176,  425,427>  431.  470 
Munterlony,  ii.  39,  note 
Muion  O'Morgair,  i.  189 
Murray,    Archbishop,    ii.   443,    455-6, 

481,    504,    512,    Colonel   Adam,    ii. 

i?o,  547 

Murrough,  i.  152 

Murtogh,  O'Brien,  i.  158,  178,  181 
Murphy,  ii.  155 
Musgrave,    Sir  Richard,  ii.    359,  note ; 

36.3 

Mu-ical  Instruments,  i.  124 
Musketry,  Lord,  50,  note 
Mutilation  of  priests,  ii.  230-1,  note 


NAAS,  i.  318,  ii.  64 

Nag's  head  consecration,  i.  440,  note 

Naitan  or  Nech'an,  i.  90,  91 

Nalson,  ii.  42,  note 

Nangle,  Rev.  Edward,  ii.  499,  500 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  ii.  1 72 

Naples,  i.  270 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ii.  402 

Narbonne,  i.  14,  note 

Nathi,  i.  15,  17,  178,  note 

National  Covenant,  ii.  25 

National    Education,    ii.    451-6,    474, 

5'3-5,  516-9 

Nazianzen,  Gregory,  i.  23 
Neagh,    Lough,    i.    77,    122,    note  ;  ii. 

239,  note 

Neander,  i.  95,  201,  note ;  204 
Nechtans-mere,  Battle  of,  i.  78,  note 
Nedrum,  or  Nendrum,   i.  30,  67,  107, 

197, 

Nennius,  i.  19 
Netherlands,  i.  455 
Newcastle,  i.  207 
New  England,  ii.  121,  note 
New  Light  ministers,  ii.  233 
New  Ross,  i.  478 
Newry,  i.  68 
New  Testament  in  Irish,  i.  290,    note ; 

"•  159 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  ii.  237 
Newtown-Limavady,  i.  36,  68 


Nice,  Council  of,  i.  13,  note ;  57,  note ; 

83,  1 08 

Nicholas  Breakspear,  i.  159 
Nicholson,  Bishop,  ii.  257 
Niell,  or  Nigellus,  i.  196 
Nomination  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 

ii.  442,  507 
Non-cures,  ii.  353 
Non-jurors,  ii.  163,  170 
Non-residence,     ii.     229,     note ;    283, 

314,  409   . 
Normandy,  i.  169 
Northampton,  Bishop  Adam  de,  i.  275, 

note 

Northmen,  i.  126-8,  129 
Northumbpia,  i.  63,  77,  78 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  363 
Norway,  i.  165,  note 
Nugent,   ii.   58,   note;  Father,  ii.   125, 

Thomas,  ii.  162,  Lord,  ii.  298 
Nun,  a  young,  i.  40,  note 
Nuncio,  Papal,  i.  389 
Nuncionists,  ii.  75'  ^5 
Nunneries,  i.  27,  28 


OAK  BOYS,  ii.  288 

Gates,  Titus,  ii.  151,  155 

Oath  of   Supremacy,  i.  394,  395,   412, 

430,  474  ;  of  Allegiance,  ii.  4  ;  Black 

oath,  ii.   27  ;  oath   of  Association,  ii. 

59  ;  New  oath  of  Allegiance,  ii.  295  ; 

Coronation   oath,    ii.     355  ;   Roman 

Catholic  oath,  ii.  433-4 
O'Beirne,  Bishop,  ii.  350-4 
O'Boyle,  Bishop  Nial,  i.  478,  521 
O'Brian  or  O'Brien,    Donald,    i.    160, 

note;   Lucius,   M.P.,    ii.    283,    note, 

307  ;  Murrough,   ii.    86,   87  ;    King 

Conor,  i.  194,   195,   196  ;  Bishop  of 

Killaloe,  i.  233  ;  Bishop  of  Emly,  ii. 

114  ;  Prince  of  Thomond,  i.  348-9  ; 

The  O'Briens,  i.  273,  note ;  331,  386, 

410 

O'Calanan,  Rev.  Hugh,  ii.  234 
O'Carrol,  King  Donagh,  i.  198,  209 
O'Cervallen,  Bishop  Hugh,  i.  350 
Ochiltree,  Lord,  ii.  12,  note 
O'Cery,  Michael,  i.   160,   note  ;  ii.  96, 

note 

O'Coffy,  Bishop,  i.236 
O'Connell,   Daniel,   ii.  297,  note  ;  407, 

425,  432,  462,  486-9 
O'Connolly,    Owen,   ii.    13,  note;   41, 

note;  43,  note 
O'Conor,  Primate  Thomas,  i.  16,  note ; 

246,  268 ;    Charles  of  Belnagare,  i. 

loo,  note  ;  ii.   277,   281,  note;  Rev. 

Doctor,  i.  1 60,  note ;  224,  232,  note ; 

285,  305,  438,  445  5  "•  32,  36,  4°, 
45,  note;  50,  58-9,  92,  396,  note; 
404,  note ;  405  ;  Catbal  Crobhdearg, 
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i.  177,  note ;  255  ;  King  Roderie,  i. 

230;  Calvagh,  i.  306 
O'Coyne,  Bishop  Cormac,  i.  381 
O'Creane,  Daniel,  ii.  9,  note 
Octavian,  i.  314 
Ociobon,  Cardinal,  i.  259 
O'Curry,  i.  9,  note ;    33,  j6,   tio'e ;  88, 

I43»    I57>   *76;  his  death,    ii.   520, 

note 

O'Daly,  i.  424,  note ;  435,  438 
O'Dempsy,  i.  370 
O'Devany,   Bishop  Cornelius,    i.    478, 

521 
O'  Donnel,    i.    330,    note ;     349,    369 ; 

Calvert,  i.  385,  note 
O' Donnelly,  Turlough,  ii.  162 
O'Donovan,  tDr.,   i.   20,   27,   32,    113, 

145,   247,  370,  419  ;    his  death,   ii. 

520,  note 
Odo  Roe,  i.  319 
O' Duffy,  i.  233 
CEcumenical  Council,  The  2nd,  i.  44 ; 

the  5th,  i.  46 ;  6th,  i.  54,  65,  91 
O'Fihel,  i.  379 
O'Fihely,  Maurice,  L  271 
Offaly,  i.  369 
O'Flaherty,  i.  90,  178 
O'Gallagher,  Bishop  Redmund,  i.  380  ; 

Art,  i.  381 
Ogham,  i.  4,  note 
Ogulla,  i.  177,  note 
Ogygia,  i.  178,  note 
O'Haingly,  Bishop  Samuel,  i.  168,  169, 

179 

O'Hainmire,  Maelisa,  i.  176,  180 
O'Halloran,  i.  20 
O'Hanlon,  i.  189;    Redmund,   ii.    122, 

note  ;  451,  note 
O'Harte,  Bishop  Eugene,  i.  381,387, 

note ;  414,  note 

O'Hea,  Bishop  Maurice,  i.  381 
O'Hedian,  Archbishop  Richard,  i.  304, 

310,  320,  note 

O'Hegan,  Ivar,  i.  190,  193,  197 
O'Hely,  Bishop  Patrick,  i.  439 
O'Heney,  Bishop  Donnel,  i.  47,  160, 

note 

O'Henissa,  Nicholas,  i.  321,  note 
O'Heilihy,  Bishop  Thomas,  i.  381 
O'Higgins,  Bishop  Bernard,  i.  381 
O' Hurley,  Archbishop  Dermot,  i.  441- 

43 

Oirnhiall,  i.  209,  note;  229,  note 
O'Keefe,  Bishop,  ii.  278,  349 
O'Ktlly,  Archbishop  Malachy,   ii.  50, 

68     ' 

O'Kerny,  i.  522 
Olav.  i.  129,  165 
Oichobair,  i.  145 
Oldstone,  ii.  12 
O'Leary,  Father  Arthur,  ii.  306-7,  328, 

33°.  333-4,  note 


O'd  Leighlin,  i.  63,  65,  344 
O'Lochlainn,  King  Conor,  i.  195 
O'Mahony,    i.    24,   28,    63,    113,    162, 

1 76  ;  ii.  39,  note 
O'Maolseachlain,    King   Morrough,    i. 

181 

O'Mellan,  Hugh,  i.  311 
O'More,  i.  349,  350,  370 
O'Morgair,  Archbishop  Malachy,  i.  1 74, 

188-92,  193-200,  202,  205,  210 
O'Mulconner,  Bishop,  i.  522 
O'Mulloy,  Albin,  i.  236 
O'Mulrian,  Bishop,  i.  522 
O'Murray,  Bishop,  i.  236,  322 
O'Murthy,  i.  207 
O'Neill,  i.  32,  150,  330  ;  The  O'Neills, 

i.    273,   note;  King  Donald,  1.275; 

Prince  Owen,   i.  324 ;  Con,  i.  338  ; 

344,   346,   349,   369;  Shane,  i.  371, 

385,    note;     395,    397,    403,    411; 

Hugh,   Earl  of  Tyrone,  i.  415,  440, 

455-61,  463-4,  480;  Sir  Phelim,  ii. 

36,  41,  50;  Owen  Roe,  ii.  50,  note ; 

62-3,  74,   79-8°,  88,  93,    115;  Mr. 

O'Neill,  M.P.,  ii.  316,  note 
O'Quin,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  ii.  13,  note 
Orange,  Prince  of,  ii.  166,  167 
Orangemen,    ii.    359-60,    363-6,    394, 

456,  463-5 

Orde,  Secretary,  "ii.  325,  note 
Ordination,   i.    35,    36,    105;    ii.    137, 

140,  203,  note ;  235,  note 
Organs  in  worshipi,  i.  10,  17,  note 
O'Reilly,  i.   350;    Archbishop   Hugh, 

ii.  58  ;  Archbishop  Edmund,  ii.  145  ; 

Archbishop  Michael,  ii.  253 
Oriel,  i.  198,  note 
O'Rourke   or   O'Rorke,    Cornelius,    i. 

439  ;  The  Chieftain,  i.  349 
Ormonde,  i.  303,  note  ;  329,  350,  379, 

418,  432 ;    ii.   64-5,    68,  87,    107-9, 

114,   135,   139,   143,  145,    151,  164, 

226 

Ormondists,  ii.  75,  85 
Orrery,  Earl  of,  ii.  131 
Osborne,  Sir  William,  ii.  283,  note 
Osiris,  i.  124,  note 
Ossian,  i.  4,  note 

Ossory,  i.  205,  207,  280;  Earl  of,  i.  335 
O'Suliivan,    Philip,    i.    15,  note;,  211, 

note;  415,  434,  note;  Bishop,  i.  258, 

note ;  The  O'Sulhvans,  i.  331,  note : 

Rev.  Mortimer,  ii.  364,  note 
Ota,  i.  128 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  Laurence,  1.233-4, 

238,  note;  240,  249,  250,  note 
Otway,  Bishop,  ii.  169,  170,  note 
Ouseley,   Rev.  Gideon,  ii.  376-7,  428, 

note 

Outlaw,  William,  i.  280-5 
Oviedo,  Archbishop  De,  i.   387,  note ; 

467,  478,  note 
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Owel,  Lough,  i.  128 

Owen,  Rev.  John,  li.  123,  note 

Oxford,  i.  271,  338,  448 

PAGAN  SYMBOLS,  i.  123,  146 

Pain,  Bishop  John,  i.  309 

Paine,  Tom,  ii.  336 

Palatine   Princes,   i.    303,    note;    311, 

note 
Pale,   The,    229,  note;  273,  301,  329, 

336,  350,  note 
Palladius,  i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  16, 

17,85 
Pallium,    i.   170,    198,    199,   205,   315, 

note 

Palmer  or  Palmerston,  Thomas,  i.  270 
Pantheist,  i.  140 
Paparo,  Cardinal,  i.  205,  210,  212,  225, 

note ;  247 
Papists,  i.  461 
Pardoners,  i.  445,  note 
Paris,  Matthew,  i.  210,  note;  213,  218, 

225  ;  The  city  of,  i.  271 
Parker,  Archbishop,  i.  372 
Parliaments  in  Ireland,  i.  292,  note; 

293,  note;  304,  350,  374,  378 
Parliamentary  Reform,  ii.  317;    Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  ii.  309 
Parnell,  Mr.,  ii.  343,  347,  378-9,  note 
Parochia,  i.  317,  note 
Parsonage  House  Act,  ii.  407 
Paschal  festival,  i.  57,  64,  70,  82 
Paschasius  Radbert,  i.  132 
Pastorini's  prophecies,  ii.  424 
Patrick,  Sen.,  i.  16,  note;  145  ;  of  the 

Prayers,    i.    71  ;    an   Irish  abbot,  i. 

144 

Patriots,  The,  ii.  236 
Patronage,  i.  245.  261,  321 
Patton,  Rev.  Isaac,  ii.  262 
Pau,  i.  22,  note 
Paul,  Father,  ii.  8  ;   Rev.  Dr.  John,  ii. 

441 

Paulinus  of  Nola,  i.  92 
Pavia,  i.  98 

Pay,  Bishop  Adam,  i.  317 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  480,  483,  485 
Peep-of-Day  Boys,  ii.  356-60 
Pekham,  Sir  William,  i.  432 
Pelagius,  i.  6 

Pembroke,  i.  171,  241,  note 
Penance,  i.  183,  250,  325 ;  ii.  174 
Penitential,  i.  33,  83,  84 
Penny,  its  value,  i.  212,  note 
Percival,  Hon.  Mr.  i.  382,  note 
Periwig,  ii.  166 
Perkins,  Captain,  ii.  9,  note 
Perquisites  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 

ii.  292 

Perrin,  Judge,  ii.  477,  note 
Pen-ot,    Sir  John,  i.    428,    434,   note; 

444,  447 


Persecution,  i.  353 

Peryn,  William,  i.  249 

Pestilence,  ii.  100,  132-3,  note 

Peter,    the  apostle,  i.  72  ;  Hibernicus, 

i.  270 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  ii.  6  ;  Countess 

of,  ii.  103 
Petrie,  Dr.   i.  9,  note;  16,  18,  19,  77, 

120,  146 ;  his  death,  i.  123,  note 
Petronilla,  i.  283,  285 
Petty,  Sir  William,  i.    20,  167  ;  ii.  38, 

note;  l<X>,note;  124,  note;  128,  157, 

158,  note 
Phelan,   Rev.   Dr.,   i.    241,    note;  256, 

note;   258,  402,   455,  463;    Bishop 

James,  ii.  146 
Philip  the  Fair,  King,  i.  272;  of  Spain, 

i.  369,  400,  420,  454 
Philipstown,  i.  370 
Phoenicia,  i.  3 
Picardy,  i.  281,  note 
Picts,  Northern,  Apostle  of,  i.  34,  69, 

74,77 

Pictures  in  worship,  i.  61 
PiHgeon,  Rev.  Edward,  ii.  386 
Pilgrim,  i.  H2,  note;  160,  161 
Pinkerton,  i.  4,  note 
Pixis,  ii.  165 

Plague,  i.  325  ;  ii.  132,  note 
Plantation,  ii.  29,  32 
Ploughlands,  i.  241 
Plowden,  Mr.  ii.   372,  note ;   375  ;  his 

death,  404,  note 
Plunket,  Bishop  Patrick,  ii.  352 ;  Lord 

Chancellor,  ii.  399,  note 
Pollock,  Captain  J  oseph,  ii.  303,  note 
Polycraticus,  i.  214,  note 
Pomponius  Mela,  i.  28 
Ponsonby,    Mr.,   M.P.,   ii.    281,    398, 

401,  note 

Pooley,  Bishop,  ii.  215,  note 
Poor  Law,  ii.  468 
Pope,  Paul  III.,  i.  333,  343,  351  ;  Pius 

IV.,    i.    400;  Pius  V.,  i.  399,  note; 

400,  423  ;  Innocent  X.,  ii.   96  ;  not 

named  in  an  Irishman's  Commentary 

on  Epistles  to  Romans,  i.   133  ;"  Rev. 

T.  P.  ii.  430 
Population  of  Ireland,  i.    20,    76,    167 ; 

ii.  113,  note ;  150-1,  note  ;  242,  note; 

463,  491 

Portadown,  ii.  36 

Portarlington,  ii.  172,  note ;  181,  note 
Portents,  i.  98,  note 
Porter,  Bishop,  ii.  382,   Rev.  William, 

ii.  436-7 

Port  Largi,  i.  176,  note 
Portmore,  ii.  102 
Portugal,  ii.  204 
Portumna  i.  318  ;  ii.  118,  note 
Potato,  i.  426,  note ;  ii.  262,  323,  note 
Potitus,  i.  10  , 
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Potter,  Archbishop,  i.  21 

Powel,  Humphry,  i.  360,  note 

Powerscourt,  Lord,  ii.  418 

Poynings'  Act,  i.  303,  437 

Poynter,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  392,  note 

Praemunire,  i.  376,  note 

Prayers  in   Latin,   i.  376,  377  ;  for  the 

dead,  i.  87 

Preachers,  want  of,  i.  357,  364 
Predestination,  i.  140,  144 
Prelates,  Irish,  and  Henry  II.,  i.  216, 

223  ;  new  pretensions  of,  i.  256 
Prendergast,   ii.    41,   note;    100,   note; 

117,  note  ;  118-9 
Prene,  Primate  John,  i.  307 
Presbyter  Abbot,  i.  35,  45,  note 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  ii.  484-5, 

486 

Presbytery  organized,  ii.  53 
Preston,  General,  ii.  79 
Pretender,  The,  ii.  201,  203-4,  216,  223, 

225-6,   254,  note ;  274,  287,  296,  note 
Preuss,  i.  271 

Price,  Bishop  Thomas,  ii.  130 
Priests,  number  of,  ii.  243,  349,  432,  543 
Primacy  of  Armagh,  i.  235 
Primate,   i.   206,  256  ;  of  all  Ireland, 

i.   294 

Primitive  Methodists,  ii.  380 
Primus  Episcopus,  i.  14,  note 
Printing,  i.  305  ;  of  Bibles  in  Ireland, 

ii.  218,  note 

Probate  of  a  will,  i.  332,  note 
Probus,  i.  15,  note ;  149 
Proctors,  Tithe,  ii.  285,   327,   note;  of 

the  Clergy,  i.  340 
Propaganda,  ii.  406,  442,  456,  note 
Prosper,  i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  85 
Protector  of  Ireland,  Pope,  ii.  108 
Protestant  clergy,  i.  408,  467-8,  ii.  7 
Proteus,  i.  23,  note 
Proud,  John  the,  i.  396 
Pro  visors,  i.  321 
Psalm-singer,  i.  173 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  i.  147 
Purcel,  William,  i.  325  • 
Purgatory,  i.  87,  255,  297;  St.  Patrick's, 

i.  298 

Pullen,  Dr.,  ii.  51 
Puritanism,  ii.  19,  20 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  12 1 
Pyrenees,  i.  22,  note 
Pythagoras,  i.  29 

QUAKERS,   ii.    123,   note;    138,    note; 

1 68,  note ;  213,  229,  232,  note;  282, 

490,  note  ;  494 
Quarantotti,  ii.  406 
Quarry,  Rev.  John,  ii.  385 
Quart odecimans,  i.  57,  note 
Queen  Machi,  i.  74,  note 
Queen,  The  Fairy,  i.  467 


Queen's  Colleges,  ii.  481-5,  511,  519. 

21 

Queen's  County,  i.  178,  note ;  477 
Quesnel  Paschasius,  ii.  234,  note 
Questions  as  to  Papal  Power,  ii.  90-1, 

340 
Quini-Sextum  Council,  i.  91,  note 

RACHLIN    or    RATHLIN,   i.    37,    108, 

127 

Radbert  Paschasius,  i.  132 
Ragged,  Bishop  Patrick,  i.  325 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  i.  128 
Rahalp,  i.  107,  197 
Rahugh,  i.  181,  note 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i.  426,  note 
Ramullan,  i.  318 
Randalstown,  ii.  181,  note 
Ranke,  i.  333,  note 
Raphoe,  i.  68,  106,  207 
Rashee,  i.  107 
Rath,  i.  1 20,  note 
Rathmaighe  Deisgert,  i.  180 
Rathbreasail,  i.  108,  note ;  158,   175-6, 

178-80,  182,  187,  206,  209,  247 
Rathcormick,  ii.  181,  note 
Rathfryland,  ii.  219 
Rathlury,  i.  207 
Ratisbon,  i.  159 
Rebellion  of  1641,  ii.  57  ;  of  1798,  ii. 
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Rechrann,  i.  127 
Recusants,  ii.  32 
Red  Branch  Knights,  i.  70 
Red  Hand,  The,  i.  123,  note 
Reeves,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  20-1,  note ;  25,  30, 

32,  39,  68,  79,    104/106,   109,  115, 

note;  157,  167,  206 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  ii.  335,  441 
Regium  Donum,  ii.  139,  167,  172,  175, 

188,  192,  212-3,  218,  226,  311,  334- 

5,  380-1,  536,  541 
Registrar's  Marriage,  ii.  479 
Registration    of   priests,   ii.   195,   203, 
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Regular  clergy,  ii.  308,  note 
Reid,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  374,  406;  ii.  16,  24, 

note;   27,   45,    note;    52-3,  55 ;  his 

death,  ii.  475,  note 
Reilly,  Primate,  Hugh,  ii.  1 1 1 
Reiner  or  Reginald,  Archbishop,  i.  262, 

note 

Relics,  i.  65,  255,  265,  266 
Relief,  Roman  Catholic  Bills,  ii.   305, 

346,  354,  433,  480 
Remigius,  Bishop,  i.  165,  note 
Remonstrance,   The  Roman   Catholic, 

ii.   14  2,   I44the  Unitarian,  ii.  439 
Remonstrants,  ii.  439 
Renehan,  Rev.  Dr.    i.  296,  note ;  441, 

note;  ii.  58,  note;  292,  note;  538,  note 
Rent,  Black,  i.  302  ;  charge,  ii.  472 
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Repeal  agitation,  ii.  465,  476,  480 
Restoration,  The,  ii.  129 
Retreat,  Spiritual,  ii.  416,  448 
Revenues  of  Irish  bishoprics,  ii.    459, 

461  ;  of  Irish  Church,  ii.  457,  note 
Revivals,  ii.  12-13,  17,  529-33 
Rheims,  i.  441 
Rhodes,  i.  312 
Ribbonmen,  ii.  394,  note 
Rice,  James,  i.  321,  note ;  Stephen,  ii. 

162;  Mr.,  ii.  393,  ncte 
Richard  I.,  King,  i.  223,  note;  II.,  i. 

177,  note ;  302 
Richards,  Dean,  ii.  186,  note 
Richardson,  Bishop  John,  ii.  io,note; 

Rev.  John,  ii.  206-7,  208 
Richey,  Mr.,  i.   295,  311,  336-7,  352, 

369,  37°,  398 
Ridge,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  24 
Ridley,  Bishop,  i.  429 
Right  Boys,  ii.  324,  327 
Rights  of  Conscience  Society,  ii.  505 
Ring  of  Papal  investiture,  i.  223 
Rinuccini,   ii.   58,  note ;    68-70,    70-80, 

83-95,  97,  109 
Risings  out,  what  meant  by,   i.   308, 

note 

Ritualistic  regulations  of  1186,  i.  239 
Rituals,  different,  i.  196 
Rivers  of  Ireland,  i.  77,  note 
Robinson,  Archbishop,  ii.  312-3,  337  ; 

Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  389,  note 
Rochfort,  Bishop  Simon,  i.  209,  note ; 

247 

Roe,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.  385-8,  417 
Romans,  i.  26 
Rome,    inferior    to   Jerusalem,   i.  47  ; 

Bishop  of,  i.  60,  64  ;    city  of,  i.  161  ; 

to  be  visited    by   the   bishop   every 

tenth  year,  ii.  510 
Rosary,  ii.  166 
Roscommon,  i.  128,  145,  177,  205,  207, 

254,  291  ;  Earl  of,  ii.  6 
Roscrea,  i.  207,  248 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  302 
Ross,  i.  207  ;  ii.  1 8 
Rothe,  Bishop  David,  i.  211,  note ;  234, 

note;  378;  ii.  62,  note;  70-1 
Round  Towers,  i.  121-23 
Rowley,  Hercules,  ii.  225 
Royal  Supremacy,  i.  339,  340,  350 
Rundle,  Bishop  Thomas,  ii.  257-8 
Rural  Deans,  i.  248 ;  ii.  353 
Rushworth,  ii.  42,  note 
Russell,  Archbishop  Patrick,  ii.  165-6 
Ryan,  Bishop  Cornelius,  i.  477,  note 
R>egate,  ii.  46,  note 
Rymer,    i.    226,    note;  227,   278,   302, 

note 

SABBATH,  i.  38 
Sabinian  Pope,  i.  44 


Sacrament,  i.  141 

Sacramental    Test,    ii.    197-8,    199-20, 

209,  225,  299 
Sagas,  i.  128 
Sagittarius,  i.  124 
Saints,  Isle  of,  i.  40,  41 
Salamanca,   i.  454,    461,   464 ;    ii.   13, 

340 

Salisbury,  i.  6l 

Sail,  Rev.  Andrew,  ii.  150,  note 
Salmasius,  ii.  105,  note 
Salmeron,  Alphonsus,  i.  351,  356 
Salzburg,  i.  96 

Sampson,  Bishop  Richard,  i.  366,  note 
Sanders,  the  Jesuit,  i.  420,  422,  425-6, 

438 

Sangallensis  Monachus,  i.  98 
Saunders,  Bishop  Mathew,  i.  350,  note 
Saragossa,  i.  242,  note 
Sardica,  Council  of,  i.  20 
Saturday,  i.  38,  note 
Saul  Abbey,  i.  71,  269 
Saxon  Chronicle,  i.  104 
Saxons,  Pagan,  i.  25,  26,  126 
Scandinavia,  i.  3,  126,  161 
Scannal,  i.  156,  note 
Scarampi,  the  Nuncio,  ii.  66,  67,  69, 

note;  83 
Scellan,  i.  67 
Schism  Bill,  ii.  218 
Schismatic,  i.  353 
Scholars  in  huts  round  the  church,  i. 

4i 

Schools,  charity,  ii.  207 
Scotia,  i.  5  ;  Minor,  i.  5,  note ;  Major, 

i.  271,  note 

Scotland,  i.  5,  note;   169,  note 
Scots,  i.  5  ;  ii.  358 
Scotus,  Johannes,  i.  138-141,  144 
Screaball,  i.  174,  note 
Scripture    Readers'  Society,    ii.    418  ; 

Extracts,  ii.  514 
Scriptures,  the  rule  of  faith,  i.  48,  60  ; 

in  vulgar  tongue,  i.  60,  88-9,  91,  138, 

289 

Scythians,  i.  64 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  i.  424 
Seceders,  Presbyterian,  ii.  262-3,  335 
Sechnall,  i.  19 
Seckingen,  [.51 
Second  Commandment  suppressed,  ii. 

429 

Sectaries,  The,  ii.  122 
Secundinus,  i.  12,  19,  115-6,  note;  118 
Sedulius,  i.  129,  note  ;  132,  note ;  133-4, 

*43,  I5S,  20  J,  244,  297,  note 
Segenus,  i.  67 
Segienus,  i.  37,  note ;  66 
Seminary 'priests,  i.  457  ;  ii.  34 
Senchus  Mor,  i.  13,  note;  36,  40,  92, 

note;    no,   112,   184,  192,  292,  297, 

note ;  329 
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Settlement  and  Explanation,  Acts  of, 

ii.  134,  166 

Seven  Churches,  i.  21,  108 
Seville,  i.  242,  note 
Shannon,  i.  148 

Shaw,  Rev.  Robert,  ii.  389-90,417,  note 
Sheehy,  Father  Nicholas,  ii.  285-7 
Sherburne,  i.  61 
Sheridan,  Bishop,  ii.  170;  Rev.  Thomas, 

ii.  224 

Sheriffs,  i.  291,  note 
Sherwood,  Bishop,  i.  308 
Sheyne,  Bishop  Mathew,  i.  409,  410 
Shiel,  i.  132,  note 
Shirley,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  313,  note 
Shotts,  Kirk  of,  ii.  16 
Shower  of  blood,  i.  77,  note 
Shruel,  ii.  39,  note 
Sidney,   Sir  Henry,  i.  391,  note;  395, 

397,  403,  447 
Sigginstown,  ii.  64 
Simnel,  Lambert,  i.  302,  313,  323 
Simpson,  Professor,  ii.  233,  note 
Simony  condemned,  i.  208,  ii.  18 
Sinclair,  Mr.,  ii.  363,  note     • 
Singer,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  417,  note 
Siol,  i.  32 
Sismondi,  i.  14 
Sitric,  i.  150 

Six  Mile  Water,  ii.  12,  note 
Sixtus  the  3rd,  Pope,  i.  7 ;  the  4th,  i. 

322 

Skelton,  Rev.  Philip,  ii.  274,  314 
Skibbereen,  ii.  490 
Skiddy,  Bishop  Roger,  i.  381,  382 
Skreen,  i.  107,  note 
Skrine,  i.  412,  note 
Skyrne,  i.  248 
Slane,  i.  107,  note;  149,   181,  248;  ii. 

309,  note ;  Baron  of,  i.  441 
Slaves   in   Ireland,  i.   109,   note;  217, 

note 

Slemish,  i.  no 

Sligo,  i.  38,  128,  254;  ii.  391,  note 
Sloan,  ii.  359,  note 
Smiddy,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  32,  121 
Smith,   Dr.,   Aquila,  i.   270,  note;  Sir 

Thomas,  {.416,  note ;  Thomas,  mayor 

of  Dublin,  i.  451 
Smiths,  i.  19 

Smithurst,  Rev.  J.,  ii.  437 
Smyth,  Rev.  Edward,  ii.  3r3>  no^e 
Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  ii. 

389  ;   for  Educating  Native  Irish,  ii. 

391,  note ;  466,  note 
Socmians,  ii.  134 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  ii.  53~5> 

105  ;  burned,  ii.  131 
Solicitors,  ii.  181,  201,  250 
Somers'    Tracts,    Lord,    ii.    38,    note ; 

40,  42,  50 
Somerset,  Duchess  of,  ii.  1 10 


Sorbonne,  i.  270 

Soren,  i.  308,  note 

Soul  friend,  i.  112,  157 

Spain,  i.  3,  419,  454 

Spenser,  the   poet,  i.  426,   note ;  427, 

466-7 

Stackallen,  i,  181 
Staff  of  Jesus,   i.   118,   119,    173,   195, 

196,  note  ;  342 
Stanihurst,  i.  211,  219,  254,  note ;  324, 

388,  note 
Statistics,  ii.  loo,  note;  113,  note;  133, 

note ;  150-1,  note ;  195,  note 
Statutes  of    Synod  oi    Maynooth,    ii. 

444-8 
Staples,   Bishop  Edward,  i.  345,  358, 

note;  364,  380 

Stavely,  Rev.  William,  ii.  335,  note 
St.  Canice,  i.  284 
St.  David's,  i.  159 
Stephen,  i.  88 
Stewart,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  430 
St.  Gall,  i.  50,  96,  98,  120,  note;  132 
St.  Genevieve,  i.  455 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop,  i.  7 ;  ii.  336 
Stirabout,  i.  291,  note 
St.  Leger,  the  viceroy,  i.  357,  358,  368 
St.  Mary  de  Hogges,  i.  242,  note 
Stock,  Bishop,  ii.  331 
Stokes,  i.  19,  200 

Stone,  Primate,  ii.  272,  273,  277,  313 
Stopford,  Rev.  Joseph,  ii.  385 
Stoughton,  ii.  126,  note 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  i.  249,  300,  447-8 
St.  Paul's,  London,  i.  265 
Strabane,  i.  156 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  ii.  29,  30,  33 
Strangford,  i.  127  ;  Lough,  i.  31,  67 
Strongbow,  L  2 1 6,  230,  244,  310 
Strype,  i.  372,  note;  437 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  ii.  73,  note 
Subscription  to  a  Creed,  ii.  53,  note 
Succession,  Execrable,  i.  173;  Episco- 
pal, i.  365 

Suffragans,  i.  220,  note 
Sulgenus,  i.  159 
Sullivan,  Professor,  i.  76,  note 
Sunday  School  Society,  ii.  391 
Supper,  the  Lord's,  i.  141,  ii.  138 
Suppression  of  Monasteries,  i.  339,  352 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,    i.  136,   243  ; 

Royal,  i.  374 ;  Oath  of,  ii.  172 
Supreme  Council,  The,  ii.  63,  76,  77 
Surium,  i.  189 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  i.  330 
Survey,  the  Down,  ii.  119,  note 
Suspensory  Bill,  ii.  537 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  i.  368,  371 
Sutri,  Council  of,  i.  l6l,  note 
Swedes,  i.  127 

Swift,  Dean,  ii.  22,  note;  209-10,  236- 
8,  252 
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Svciney,  Bishop,  ii.  48,   114,  117 
Swindells,  Robert,  ii.  269 
Switzerland,  i.  45,  50,  120 
Swords,  i.  68,  207 
Sylveria,  Baron  George,  i.  454 
Synge,  Bishop,  ii.  102 
Synods,  75  ;  i.  81,  232  ;  at  Armagh,  i. 
217,  218;  Leinster,  ii.  165-6,  443 

TAAF  or  Taafe,  Archbishop  John,   i. 

307,    note;    General,    ii.    88,    note; 

Lord,   ii.  1 14 ;  the  historian,  i.  433, 

note 

Tacitus,  i.  3,  note,  4 
Taghmon,  i.  147,  note 
Talbot,  Primate  Richard,  L  307  ;  Arch- 
bishop   Peter,    ii.    146,    149,    152-3, 

165 

Tallaght,  i.  207 
Tanist,  i.  no,  note 
Tanistry,  i.  1 10 
Tangiers,  i.  422 
Tara,  i.  9  ;  note,  32,  85 
Tawney,  i.  207,  note 
Taylor,  i.  451  ;  ii.  20;  Bishop  Jeremy, 

ii.  102,  129,  136-7,  140 
Teltown,  i.  33 
Temple's    History,   ii.    37,  note;    38, 

note;  39 

Temperance  Reformation,  ii.  441,  468 
Templars,  Knights,  i,   242,    254,   272, 

310 

Templemore,  ii.  1 86,  note 
Templepatrick,  ii.  13,  note;  45,  note;  53 
Templetown,  Lord,  ii.  225 
Ten  Commandments,    i.  87,   note ;  ii. 

429 

Termini,  i.  109 

Termon  Land,  i.  loo,  note ;  109 
Termonfeghan,  i.  311  ;  ii.  15,  note 
Terry  glass,  i.  113,  note  ;  156 
Tertullian,  i.  142,  note 
Test  Act,  ii.  197-8,  299 
Testament,  New,  translated  into  Irish, 

i.  405-6 
Theiner,  L   257,    261,    278,    285,  297, 

note;  318,  321,  337 
Theodore,  Archbishop,  i.  52,  53 
Theodoret,  i.  46 
Theophylact,  Pope,  i.  161 
Thierry,  quoted,  L  14 ;  King,  i.  44,  45 
Thirlby,  Bishop,  L  365 
Thomas-a-Becket,  i.  241,  note ;  Hiber- 

nicus,  L  270 
Thomastown,  {.318 
Thomian  of  Armagh,  i.  67,  70,  71,  74, 

8l 
Thomond,  L  348,  403,  note ;  Earl  of,  L 

464 

Thonery,  Bishop,  L  380 
Thorgils,  i.  128 
Thorndike,  ii.  174,  note 


Three  bishops  required  to  ordain,  i.  108 

Three  habitations,  the,  i.  87 

Thurles,  the  Viscountess,  ii.  120,  note ; 

Synod  of,  ii.  508-12,  522 
Thurloe,  Secretary,  ii.  127,  note 
Tiechracb,  L  109 
Tighe,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  385 
Tighernach,  Annals  of,  i.  73,  113,  159 
Tipperary,  i.  178,  note;  241,  295,  341, 

424 

Tirawley,  i.  ii 
Tirehan,  i.  18 
Tirhugh,  Barony  of,  i.  79 
Tisdall,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  217 
Tithe,  i.  184,  208,  219,  222,  225,  note ; 

236,  255,  297,  341,  note  ;  Double,  ii. 

7  ;  opposition  to,  ii.  458 
Tithe  rent  charge,  ii.  472,  493 
Todd,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  16,  note ;  34,  note ; 

59,  note;  104,  153 
Toland,  ii.  217,  note 
Toledo,  i.  242,  note 
Toleration  of  Romanists,  i.  465,  note ; 

471,  note;  ii.  4,  33 ;  Act  of,  ii   228-9 
Tomar,  i.  150 

Tonsure,  clerical,  i.  57-8,  91,  92 
Toomoling,  i.  309 

Tory,  ii.  121,  note;  122  ;  Tories,  ii.  22$ 
Tory  Island,  i.  67 
Tours,  Bishop  of,  i.  14,  note 
Towel,  bloody,  i.  84 
Towers,  round,  i.  121-3 
Townshend,  Viscount,  ii.  294 
Tralee,  i.  426 
Transplantation  to  Connaught,  ii.  118- 

21 
Transubstantiation,    i.    132,   143,  163, 

164,  201-2,  247 
Travers,    Robert,    i.    246 ;    the    Rev. 

Walter,  i.  452-4 

Tregury,  Archbishop  Michael,  i.  325 
Trench,  Le  Poer,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 

ii.  410-12,  431 
Trent,   Council  of,  i.  355,  note ;  445, 

note 

Trevet,  i.  181,  note 
Trian  Corcaighe,  i.  147 
Trim,  i.  107,  note;  181,  note;  248,  313, 

342,  477  ;  ii.  44,  note 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  i.  242,  note ; 

i.  450-2,  453-4,  464,  513  ;  ii.  8,  20, 

103,  164,  368,  482,  note 
Tripartite,  Life  of  Patrick,  i.  21,  117, 

note 

Trollope,  i.  377,  note 
Troy,  Archbishop,  ii.   306,  note;  324, 

341-2,  368,  note ;  401,  note 
Tuam,  i.  205,  207,  316,  343,  note;  349, 

Green,  i.  149 

Tuath  de  Danaans,  i.  28,  122,  note 
Tuatbs  or  Cantreds,  i.  76,  note ;  176 
Turf  Bogs,  Improvement  of,  ii.  293 
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Turgesius,  i.  128,  230 

Turks,  i.  457 

Turlogh,  King,  i.  163,  165,  1 66 

Twentieths,  ii.  214 

Tyrconnell,   i.    330, -note;    Earl   of,   i. 

480 ;  ii.  143,  161 
Types,  Irish,  i.  405 
Tyrone,  Earl  ot,  i.  415,  455,  480 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  i.  119 

ULADH,  i.  69 

UlicUa,  i.  69,  no,  112-13,  245 

Ulidians,  i.  69 

Ulster,  i.  69,   128,   174;  Annals  of,  i. 

113,  305  ;  Journal  of  Archaeology,  i. 

121,  122,  408  ;  Synod  of,  ii.  209,  214, 

282,  475 

Ultramontanes,  ii.  508 
Unam  Sanctam  Bull,  ii.  280,  ntoe 
Unction,  Extreme,  i.  170,  note 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  i.  375,  379,  394-5, 

465,  note;  ii.  137,  138 
Unigenitus,  the  Bull,  ii.  234,  note 
Union  of  England  and  Ireland,  ii.  189, 

369-75  J     Secession    and    Synod    of 

Ulster,  ii.  475 
Unitarians,  Irish,  ii.  440 
Unitas  Fratrum,  i.  104 
United  Irishmen,  ii.  366-7 
University,  Irish,  i.  300,  447,  449-54  ; 

ii.  164 

Upper  lip  shaved,  i.  304 
Upton,  Mr.  Arthur,  M.P.,  ii.  182,  note ; 

Clotworthy,  ii.  225 
Urban  III.,  Pope,  i.  268;  IV., ,i.  257, 

note;  VIII.,  ii.  4 
Urns,  Cinerary,  i.  22,  note 
Urwick,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  423,  note 
Usneagh,  i.  180,  181 
Usquebaugh,  L  414  ;  ii.  49,  note 
Ussher,  Archbishop  James,  i.  368,  note  ; 

434,  note;  452-3,  note;  ii.  4,  6,  14, 

1 6,  1 8  ;    his  death,   46,   note;  103; 

Sylloge,   i.    9,    note ;    answer  to    a 

Jesuit,  i.  23 
Usury  condemned,  i.  208 

VALESIAN  HERETICS,  ii.  144 

Valladolid,  i.  463,  464 ;  ii.  340 

Venice,  i.  250,  note 

Ventry,  ii.  466,  note 

Venus,  i.  28 

Verebrie,  i.  92,  note 

Vercelli,  L  144 

Vemer,  Mr.,  M.P.,  359,  note,  363 

Versailles,  i.  100,  note 

Versions,  Irish,  of  Scripture,  i.  60,  88 

Vesey,    ii.    18,  21,  note ;  Archbishop, 

ii.  185 

Vestal  Virgins,  i.  29 
Veto  Controversy,  ii.  401-7 
Vicar  of  Christ,  i.  1 70 


Vicar  Capitular,  ii.  396 

Vicarages,  i.  341,  399 

Victor,  i.  43  ;  the  Angel,  i.  117 

Victoria,  Queen,  ii.  464,  468 

Vigilius,  Pope,  i.  46,  47,  48 

Vienne,  i.  14,  note 

Vikings,  i.  126-7 

Villanueva,  i.  12,  note ;  92,  note 

Villenage,  i.  217,  note 

Virgil,  the  Abbot,  i.  95,  106,  note 

Virgin,  Worship  of  the,  i.  255 

Vivian,  Cardinal,  i.  231,  234,  268-9 

Voluntary  discussion,  ii.  466,  note 

Volunteers,  ii.  298,  301-2,    309,    318, 
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